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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WORK IN EUROPE 


E. C. LINDEMAN 
1, 


. y 

CONOMIC phases of the reconstruction of Eu- 

rope receive considerable attention in the public 
press; less is written in regard to the changes which 
have been wrought since the Armistice in the fields of 
education and social work. These three phases of life— 
physical (economic), mental (education), and social 
(organized social work)—are, of course, interdepen- 
dent. However, the last two phases have a signifi- 
cance in themselves. Economic recovery is in no 
‘sense the sole determining factor in the future of Cen- 
tral Europe. What hap- 
- pens in the educational 
_ systems of European 
Mestates during the next 
Sten years will in large 
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' processes. This is not 

merely true in the quan- 
titative sense, but in the qualitative as well. The unt- 
_ versities and colleges of Central Europe are over- 
4 crowded with students; this states the case in the 
mildest of terms. There will be 24,000 university 
Students in the city of Prague this winter. There are 
more than 20,000 students in the University of Vienna. 
~The German universities and high schools (colleges) 
especially the technical schools are filled beyond their 
scapacities. 

) What is most astonishing about this new interest in 
Dhigher education is the fact that this new student 
nflux is coming largely from the middle and the work- 
g classes. The old type of European student who 
was “sent” to the university and who lived a more or 
less indolent life has passed out of existence. These 


makes them joyfully accept a heavy bur- 





new searches after knowledge come almost with empty 
hands. In Vienna the average income of the students 
is from 500 to 1,000 crowns. The absolute minimum 
budget for a student is 1,500 crowns. It will be seen 
that many must have far less than the minimum, and 
this is the fact. Practically every student in the uni- 
versity of Vienna is obliged to work, and last year more 
than one-third of them were obliged to accept food 
and clothing from relief agencies. 

Perhaps this is the place to mention the splendid 
work being done is 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Esthonia, Germany, 
Hungor, Latvia, and 
Poland by the commit- 


- measure ‘determine the RELIGION tee on European Student 
' future of those states. Relief of the World’s 
_ The same applies to the “By religion I mean the power, what- Student Christian Fed- 
development of — social ever it be, which makes a man choose eration. In each of the 
4 ideals. what is hard rather than what is easy, above-named countries, 
Ae ; what is lofty and noble rather than what Bak : 2 
[he observer in Eu- *; mean and selfish; that puts .courage this committee is rep- 
Berope in the year 1921 is into timourous hearts, and gladness into resented by a staff which 
impressed, first of all, clouded spirits; that consoles men in grief, administers relief to 
"with the fact that edu- misfortune, and disappointment; that needy students. This 


relief is administered in 


cation has passed den; that, in a word, uplifts men out of : cu 

_ through or is passing the dominion of material things, and sets a most business-like 
_ through a_ renaissance. their feet in a purer and simpler region.’ manner; only such stu- 
4 eeeherec there . are —From a College Window, Benson. dents as are willing to 
evidences of a new atti- help themselves —_ by 
tude toward educational working are assisted. 


“Self-help” has come to 
be the badge of honor 
of European students. This influence has gone so far 
that in Germany the students have voted through 
their student’s unions to perform six months of man- 
ual labor during their collegiate courses. It should 
also be mentioned that relief. is administered impar- 
tially without regard to race, nationality, or creed; 
proven need is the only criterion which guides this 
agency. 

What does this educational renaissance signify in 
relation to the future of Europe? Individual observ- 
ers will place varying interpretations on this question. 
In many districts it is becoming apparent that some 
of the professions are soon to be overcrowded. This 


(Continued on next page) 
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is already true of the medical and 
engineering professions in several 
countries. However this may be 
offset by future events; if Russia 
should in the near future become 
industrially revived, many of these 
trained leaders would be absorbed. 
In fact, many of the Slavic students 
in the universities at Vienna and 
Prague are purposely preparing 
themselves for such an event. 

None of the nations of Europe is 
now operating at full capacity inso- 
far as industry is concerned. A 
general trade revival in the world 
would absorb many of the students 
now in training. In other profes- 
sions there is a distinct shortage. 
Czechosovakia finds it difficult to se- 
cure trained lawyers for govermental 
positions. Accountants and _ statis- 
ticians are also scarce. The Protest- 
ant churches are under-manned, and 
the public schools are sorely in need 
of teachers. Germany has already 
found it expedient to require voca- 
tional guidance instruction to its 
students in order to divert surplusses 
in certain lines to other lines repre- 
senting real needs. Each student is 
stuffed with a view of directing him 
into the profession in which he is 
most likely to “ucceed. 

But, back of all of these obvious 
requirements and professional con- 
siderations lies a much deeper sig- 
nificane for the educational renais- 
sance which has gripped Europe. 
The young people of these war-rid- 
den countries have come to realize 
that leadership is the primary essen- 
tial in nationality; they know that in 
many cases they were falsly led in 
the past. It is their determination 
to secure the intellectual tools where 
with to hammer out their own des- 
tinies. There is an honest and sin- 
cere attempt on the part of the 
young men and the young women of 
Europe to seek the truth, for at 
last they have come to appreciate 
that it is only through truth that 
they may be free. It is an old and 
a trite truism that the young are the 
hope of the world, but the maxim 
takes on new meaning in the light of 
modern events in Central Europe. 


NOTE. This is the first of a series 
of articles dealing with the problems 
of educating and social work in Eu- 





rope. Others will follow in suc- 
ceeding issues of » COMMUNITY 
PROGRESS. 

-O — 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE 


FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW 


Judge James E. Boyd of the 
western Federal district of North 
Carolina has again declared the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law to be unconsti- 
tutional. 

This decision was rendered in the 
case of the Vivian Spinning Mills of 
Cherrydale, N. C. who asked an 





order restraining the collector of in- 
ternal revenue from collecting the 
10 per cent. tax owed to the Gavern- 
ment under the Federal Child Labor 
Law. This law, passed by Congress 
in 1919 and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, im- 
poses a 10 per cent tax on the profits 
derived from the products of any 
mine, quarry mill, cannery workshop, 
factory or manufacturing establish- 
ment employing child labor, and lim- 
its the hours of employment of 
children under 16. 

Three years ago this same Judge 
Boyd declared the Keating-Owen 
Child Labor Law unconstitutional 
and his decision was upheld by the 
Supreme Court. 

This is the second time he has 
attacked the constitutionality of the 
present Federal Child Labor Law, 
the first time being when he upheld 
hte Atherton Mills in their employ- 
ment of a boy under 16 for more 
than 8 hours a day. This first case 
is now waiting a hearing before the 
Supreme Court. 

O---—---- -- — 


VIRGINIA STATE COUNCIL OF 
RURAL AGENCIES 


The Rural Life Conference, called 
by Governor Westmoreland Davis, 
which met in the hall of the House 


_tion the purposes 
sented in this and subsequent con-. 


“ 











of Delegates, Richmond, May . 17th 
and 18th passed the following reso- 
lution: 


“WHEREAS, the enrichment of 


rural life is the aim of this confer- 
ence, and to that end the continuance 
of cooperation by the various agen- 
cies represented in it is desirable., 

RESOLVED, That a State Coun- 


cil of Rural Agencies consisting of. 


the chairman of this conference and 
not more than twenty-four represen- 
tatives of the interests and organiza- 
tions participating in ‘this conference 


be appointed and that the chairman | 


be requested to name the remaining 
members of the council. 
RESOLVED FURTHER, That the 
State Council of Rural Agencies be 
empowered to take under considera- 
and plans pre- 


ferences and to depise means of 
bringing into cooperation the full 
strength of the Virginia people for 
the betterment of country life. The 
program of rural development and 
the methods of cooperation thus 
agreed upon shall be reported both 
to future Rural Life Conferences 
and to all organizations composing 
the State Council of Rural - Ag- 
encies”’. 








DIVISION OF LABOR 


In an agreement of unity of effort 
and division of labor adopted by 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
Ohio Grange and the extension 
service of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, it is provided that the exten- 
sion service, especially, shall have 
charge of educatonal effort. Never- 
theless, there can be no real agri- 
cultural success without co-opera- 
tion on the part of all these inter- 
ests and perhaps some crossing of 
lines. 

The boys’ and girls’ club work is 
the special work of the extension 
service. The expressed object is 
the education of boys and girls in 
the things they must know to be- 
come better farmers and farmers’ 
Thru the county agent the 


wives. 

extension service has organized 
boys’ and girls’ club work in 70 
Ohio counties. In seven counties 
there are home demonstration 


agents—-young women whose work 
is especially for the women and 
girls on the farm. 


In those counties that have no 
club leaders the responsibility of 
club leadership depends largely on 
the county agent, who is always 
backed up by his local Farm Bu- 
reau. Because funds provided by 
public apportionment are  isuffi- 
cient to carry out the full purpose 
of the boys’ and girls’ club work 
much money is appropriated by the 
county Bureaus for that purpose. 

The purpose of the extension 


service is to help all farmers, old 


and young regardless of their mem- 
bership or non-membership in or- 


ganizations. Consequently, the boys’ 


and girls’ club work is a distinctive 
public work, not dependent upon Or 
controlled by other organizations, 
but Farm Bureaus are behind the 
movement and are, outside the ex- 
tension service itself, chief finan- 
cial and moral supporters of the 
work. . 

The Grange, accepting member- 
ships of both men and women, boys 
and girls, with a minimum age 
limit of 14 years, conducts a social, 
educational and fraternal campaign 
within its membership and the fam- 
ilies of its membership, which adds 
to the work of the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs and puts emphasis on the 
juvenile end of the entire agricul- 
tural movement. One of the activi. 
ties of the juvenile clubs is placing 
exhibits at the county and _= state 
fairs. Another is in the selection 
and care of animals to be shown or 
to be considered in competition. 


Still another consists in holding | 


meetings at which  parlimentary 
training is given in a practical way. 

It is pointed out by men in the 
extension service, Farm Bureau and 
Grange, that the whole agricultural 
movement these days extends thru- 


out the farm home, with something ~ 
of interest and activity 


for 
whole family, from the little folks 
to the aged grandparents. 


-——The Ohio Farmer. 
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“TO PROMOTE THE WELL-BEING OF 


Se ee Sy 


The annual reports of the Rock- 
feller Foundation constitute chapt- 
ers in world social progress. All 
seriously-minded sociologists and 
economists have come to appreciate 
the importance of physical well-being 
as a prerequisite to social success, 
and the reports of this agency capit- 
ulate the ever-increasing victory of 
science over the ills of the human 
body. The international character 
of the Foundation’s work and influ- 


TED A Pr 


ence is a vital factor in extending 
to the world America’s feeling of 
friendship. 

‘The report for the year 1920 


gives the facts of the Foundation’s 
ministrations. This projected 
gram has such vital significance that 
we quote it in full. 


Program for 1921 


i" The work of the Foundation for 
any given year is projected in large 
part by its work for the immediately 
preceding period. Plans requiring 
for their development a period of 
years present new features of prog- 
ress; adaptions are made to chang- 
_ ing conditions; in general the work 
of the Foundation for 1921 will con- 
sist of continued demonstrations in 
_ the control of certain diseases and 
the promotion of training in medi- 
cine and public health. Specific 
items of work which may be antici- 
pated are as folows: 

Medical Education. Formal — op- 
ening in September of the Peking 
Union Medical College, constructed, 
staffed, and supported by the Foun- 
_dation’s China Medical Board. 
Aid to medical school at Tsinin-fu 
and to certain premedical schools. 

h Appropriations to a number of 
foreign mission and native hospitals 
in China to increase their efficiency 
as centers for postgraduate experi- 
ence, and as a means of familiar- 
izing communties with modern med- 
cine. 

Conclusion of arrangement with 
the Free University of Brussels and 
_ the City of Brussels by which the 
he Foundation will assume a share of 
_ the expense of rebuilding and reorg- 
_ anizing the University Medical 
School and City Hospital. _ 
Payment to the University of Lon- 
don and the University College Hos- 
pital of $1,000,000 of the total of 
- $5,000,000 pledged by the Founda- 
tion toward an enlargement of the 
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- modern medical center in London. 


A contribution of $1,000,000 to 
Jolumbia University toward rebuild- 
ng and reorganizing its medical 
school. 

* Payments to six medical schools in 
Canada of portions of contributions 
made to insure’ substantially in- 
ereased building and educational 





pro- . 


_ plant and establishment of a unified . 


MANKIND THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD” 


facilities. 

Continued provision of scientific 
literature to medical schools in Euro- 
pean countries. 

Public Health Training. Contin- 
ued support of School of Hygiene 
and Public Health at Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Consideration of means of  in- 
creasing -facilities in the United 
States for the training of public 
health officers. 

Consideration of aid to the estab- 
lishment of a public health institute 
by the Czechoslovakian Government 
at Pracue, 

Continued aid to the department 
of* hygiene in the medical schoolof 
Sao Paulo University, Brazil. ~~ 

Support of selected 
various countries for 


Fellowships. 
fellows from 


advanced study of public health and 


medicine. 

Maintenance of a number of fel- 
lows who are engaged in advanced 
work and research under the auspi- 


ces of a special committee of the 
National Research Council. 
Public Health Work. Continu- 


ance and extension of campaigns a- 


gainst yellow fever, malaria, and 
hookworm disease. 

The development of a public 
health laboratory service. 

Surveys and Research. Aid _ to 


studies in the training of nurses in 
the United States and Europe, dis- 
pensary organization and __ service, 
and hospital administration. 

Support of researches in 
worm disease. 

Continuation of special studies un- 
der the auspices of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, in 


hook- 


care and treatment of the insane 
and mentally deficient. 
Miscellaneous Items. Contribu- 


tions to a central office plan for cer- 
tain public health agencies in New 
York, to a bibliographical center for 
biological literature at Zurich, to a 
library service bureau of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Conference at Chicago, 
and to a few undertakings which 
now lie outside the scope of the 
Foundation, but were promised its 
support for a period of years. 

These and similar plans which may 
be matured constitute the definite 
means by which Khe Foundation is 
seeking to further its purpose. 

‘The Commonwealth of Science 

Science knows no national boun- 
daries. It is a world product, a 
common fund of knowledge to which 
all nations contribute and upon which 
each may freely draw. To keep 
open the channels of communication 
by personal migration and by printed 
page, to encourage the training of 
specialists, to foster the growth of 
institutions, to stimulate research 





to encourage he _  atpplicaion of 
scientific knowledge to the needs of 
nations, communities, and individu- 
als, are tasks upon the successful 
performance of which largely de- 
pends the progress of the world in 
economic efficiency, physical health, 
and international good-will. It. is 
the aim of the Rockfeler Foundation 
to have a part in this great move- 
ment by helping to increase the com- 
mon store of knowledge about the 
causes of disease, and _ through 
demonstrations and the services of 
trained experts to diffuse this in- 
formation as widely as_ possible 
among all peoples. Thus does the 
Foundation seek to fufill its char- 
tered purpose “‘to promote the well- 
being of mankind throughout the 
world.” 
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MANHOOD OF HUMANITY 


Books which can legitimately be 
called epoch-making are rare in these 
days of much book-making. Yet, 
this is the phrase which one hears 
most frequently expressed in connec- 
tion with the Manhood of Humanity 
by Count Korzybski (EK. P. Dutton 
and Co.) The book receives its 
unique position because of an auda- 
cious effort on the part of the author 
to give Man a new place in the order 
of Nature. The contention is that 
much harm has been done in relation 
to human progress by regarding man 
either as an animal or as a supernat- 
ural being. The chief attribute, ac- 
cording to Korzybski, of man which 
distinguishes him from all other or- 
ders of nature is his “time-binding”’ 
capacity. ‘‘Time-binding” is  des- 
tined to become a phrase to be-con- 
jured with during the coming months 
and perhaps years. 

One American reviewer becomes 
so enthusiastic over the Manhood of 
Humanity and its theory that he 
proclaims: “I consider Count Kor- 
zybski’s discovery of man’s place in 
the great life movement as even 
more epoch-making than Newton’s 
discovery of the law of gravitation.” 
This is, no doubt, an over-enthusias- 
tic comment, and yet the book does 
fill one with the sense of having 
come upon something new and fresh 
and dynamic. The book is written 
in a style which permits all persons 
with the equivalent of an eigth grade 
education to understand its purpose. 
Most of the persons in this class 
ought to read it. 
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SEX EDUCATION FOR MOTHERS 


The American Social Hygiene 
Association publishes a small pam- 
phlet entitled ‘““Mothers of America’ 
in which Dr. Mabel S. Ulrich gives 
in condensed form some valuable in- 
formation to mothers. Answers are 
suggested to the familiar questions 
which disturb children’s minds and 
so seriously affect their characters. 
Although the pamphlet was prepared 
during war times, it contains sug- 
gestions of a permanent nature, 
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START NOW! 


There are no “dead” communities! There are 
timany dormant ones—communities in which human 
beings live, but appear to be entirely unconscious of 
their community obligations. Some persons become 
accustomed to this non-cooperative type of living and 
seem to enjoy it; they are not normal. The normal 
human being glories in common achievments, in shar- 
ing the burden of others, in social rather than individ- 
ual living. 

What most communities lack is the will.to act. 
And, will must first be born in the mind of some indi- 
vidual, some person who possesses the powers of leader- 
ship. Every community has some leadership, how- 
ever deeply it may be concealed under the cloak of 
apathy. The task of the teacher or the community 
leader is to discover this dormant leadership and give 
it a social task. Simple beginnings are best; many 
communities fail in community efforts because they 
make proposals which are too far in advance of the 
people. But, the important thing is to start something! 

The next important item is to start it now! Noth- 
ing is gained by waiting for the more propitious time. 
Some community effort is possible now. It may be 
merely the organization of a parent-teacher associ- 
ation, a chamber of commerce, or a foot-ball team. 
Somewhere in your community there is an unmet need. 
Find that need; convince the people that it is a real 
need. Then, start organizing to meet that need. And, 
don’t be discouraged because all the people don’t 
agree with you or come around to offer their assistance. 
Non-cooperation may have become a habit with some 
of them; then it takes time to overcome the effects of 
a habit. Your task as a community leader is not to 
convince everybody; that would consume your life- 
time. Convince a few, and then supply the contag- 
ious urge of success. Thousands of communities in 
North Carolina are waiting for you! If you are sin- 


cere and courageous, you may find out by starting 
now! 
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AGRICULTURAL ASCENDANCY 
It is not only in periods of industrial decay that the 


most people. InEurope, where industry has recieved 
real significance of agriculture becomes appearent to 








an almost fatal shock, it is becoming increasibly evi- 
dent that the interests of the farmers are coming to 
the front. 

The present government of Czechoslovakia is an 
agrarain government. ‘TheAgrarain Party won in the 
elections on the basis of a program which involves the 
division of the larger estates. One-third of the mem- 
bers of the incoming parliament are members of this 
party and are pledged to its program. Switzerland 
has an agricultural bloc in its legislative departments 
which stands firmly on the ground of adequate recog- 
nition of the needs of farmers. The United States 
Senate has its agricultural bloc which has assumed 
formidable proportions. There are similar evidences 
in most countries where agriculture is one of the im- 
portant modes of production. 

The statesmen of the day will do well to take notice 
of this politi¢al movement among rural populations. 
Farmers are usually exceedingly patient and forbear- 
ing; they suffer in quiet until their -burden becomes 
acute. But when human beings come face to face 
with the essential problem of securing their daily bread 
they must discuss the issues with the man who holds 
the key—the farmer. Instead of waiting for a crisis 
of this sort, how much more rational would it be to 
admit the fundamental nature of agriculture to civili- 
zation and include the farmer in all national concerns! 

BE ss kre oa. 





NOTICE. If vou bave changed your ad- 
dress, please forward the correct one. If 
vou know of any person who might be inter- 
ested in securing COMMUNITY PROG- 
RESS regularly, send us their names and 
addresses. And, please send along any 


— 


items of news related to community activ- 
ities! 
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‘sailors but in a great 


_ and institutions described in 


‘the general organization. 





THE SOCIAL RESOURCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Red Cross is publishing: a 
“Handbook of Social Resources of 
the United States,” a descriptive 
directory of social service, health 
and related agencies which are na- 
tional in character as distinguished 
from those which are regional, state 
or local. This publication has been 
prepared for the use of Red Cross 
workers and others in response to 
an urgent demand. 


During the War the Red Cross 
compiled a “Handbook of Informa- 
tion and Instructions for Home Ser- 
vice Sections’ for the aid of its 
Chapters, Branches and Auxiliaries 
throughout the country which were 
called upon to give service to soldiers 
and sailors and their families and to 
supply information on subjects of 
special interest to them. The work 
with the service and ex-service man 
and his family continues to be a 
responsibility of the Red Cross and 
the Handbook for “Home Service 
Sections is still in regular use. 

The peace-time activities of the 
Red Cross have brought with them 
need for information regarding the 
social resources of the country, not 
merely in relation to soldiers and 
variety of 


other fields as well. It is to help 


meet this need that the Red Cross 


is issuing the present peace-time 
Handbook. Since the war service 
Handbook is still available, the new 
Handbook does not include informa- 
tion regarding agencies the sole pur- 
pose of which is to render aid to sol- 
diers, sailors and their families; how- 
ever, it does include information con- 
cerning agencies for the benefit of 
service men or ex-service men and 


their families if these agencies have 


a peace-time program as well. 

There are 371 main Reece ay 
the 
book and, in addition, many import- 
ant departments, bureaus and divi- 
sions are included in detail under 
For ex- 
ample, under the Department of the 
Treasury will be found the United 
States Public Health Service; Coast 
Guard; Bureau of Internal Revenue; 


' Federal Farm Loan Board; Division 


of Foreign and Insular Quarantine 
and Immigration; Division of Sani- 
tary Reports and Statistics; Divi- 
sion of Scientific Research; Division 
of Venereal Diseases; General In- 
spection Service and the Public 
Health Education Section. Under 
the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil are described the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men; National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, and so on. 
The National Handbook does not 
include information in regard _ to 
agencies which are regional, State or 
local. in scope. It also does not 


attempt to cover activities of a tem- 
- porary nature. 


Certain of the Div- 
isions of the Red Cross are issuing 
peace-time State Handbooks of In- 
formaton covering the social resourc- 


es of some of the states. The vol- 
ume on North Carolina has already 
been published. This was prepared 
in cooperation, by the State depart- 
ments, the University of North Car- 
olina and the Southern Division 
Office of the Red Cross. 

It has been thought best to omit 
from the National Handbook some 
organizations which might possibly 
be termed national but which are, 
however, in the main revional in 
service, For example, schools of 
nursing, schools of social ‘service, 
public heallh, and socjological de- 
partments in colleges and universi- 
ties, general hospitals, homes for 
chidlren and homes for the aged 
have not been included because they 
draw more especially from their own 
states and regions. Exception has 
been made, however, in the case of 
a few which render a nation-wide 
service of a unique character, such 
as the Federal Leprosarium, the Col- 
umbia Institution for the Deaf and 
the like. 


The Handbook is a digest of so- 
cial resources of the United States 
and does not furnish descriptions of 
agencies operating abroad and hav- 
ing no organization in this country 
except to support their activities 
elsewhere. 

There is no attempt to include in 
the book the great number of fra- 
ternal, mutual benefit, pension fund 
and related associations which, do 
not render service outside their mem- 


bership, as _ beneficiaries will be 
familiar with their activities and 
will not need to be informed 


regarding them; but some maternal 
benefit organizations, because of 
their relation to infant welfare, have 
been made an exception to this rule. 

T’.« <*atements published have 
been coxpiled with the cooperation 
of the agencies listed and have been 
officially approved by them. The 
compilation has been a labor of some 
difficulty owing to the fact that the 
change from war to peace-time con- 
ditions has brought about very ma- 
terial modifications in the organiza- 
tion and activities of most of the 
agencies included. As a result there 
was considerable delay in securing 
definite information of a fairly per- 
manent character. 

The book in no sense takes the 
place of the service rendered by the 
National Information Bureau, 1 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., the 
agency organized to investigate na- 
tional and interstate agencies which 
are engaged in social, civic or phil- 
anthropic work and appeal to the 
public for support. Inclusion in the 
Hand book does not imply edorse- 
ment nor does omission indicate 
disapproval. The Handbook does 
not report on the standing or effi- 
ciency of any agency. 

The sole purpose of the book is 
to bring to the attention of Red 
Cross workers and others, depart- 
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o> erties husenrseec n/m nensterementsnin 
ments, organizations and __institu- 
tions which offer social service, 


health, nursing, educational, recre- 
ational, or civic and community bet- 
terment resources, in order to facil- 
itate the rendering of service by 
these agencies to the persons or 
groups they are prepared to help, 
and in order, on the other hand, to 
enable persons and organizations to 
cooperate with the agencies and to 
coordinate work to supplement and 
not to overlap. 
0 


PROFESSIONALIZING SOCIAL 
WORK 


The American Association of So- 
cial Workers is the new name of the 
professional organization which was 
formerly known as the Social Work- 
ers Exchange. One of the import- 
ant committees of the Association 
is that which is to study the profes- 
sional requirements of social work- 
ers in the various fields. This com- 
mittee is also attempting the task of 
formulating a dictionary of social 
work terms. A compilation of tech- 
nichal terms used in public health 
work has already been compiled. The 


chairman of this committee, Mr. J. 


A. Strawson, National Tuberculosis 
Association, New York, will undoubt- 
edly welcome suggestions from spec- 
ialists and others interested. 

Incidentally, social workers who 
fail to receive THE COMPASS, the 
breezy little journal published by the 
Association, are denying themselves 
the opportunity of keeping in touch 
with one of tthe strongest currents in 
this profession. 

O 


AN ANALYSIS OF A RURAL 
COMMUNITY 


Hrench Creek is a rural commun- 
ity in the State of West Virginia. 
Superficially, it bears no outstanding 
stamp of significance. But, the Ex- 
tension Division of the West Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has been encouraging competi- 
tion among the rural communities of 
the State. Numerous communities 
have been studying themselves and 
have in addition put on paper the 
scores of the various elements of 
community life. French Creek show- 
ed a high score, and it was subse- 
quently selected as the basis of a de- 
tailed study conducted with the co- 
operation of the Office of Rural Life 
Studies of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The facts collected 
were then put into literary form by 
Prof. Dadisman and are now avail- 
able as a bulletin. This may be se- 
cured by writing to the Director of 
she West Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. The bulletin is called 
Number 176 “French Creek is a Rur- 
al Community.” It will serve, not 
Number 176 “French Creek asa Rur- 
al workers, but may also be usefully 
employed by classes in rural gociol- 


ogy. / 
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PECULIARITIES OF WELFARE WORK ~ 


While no doubt very little of the 
welfare work done among Southern 
mills during the past two years had 
as its main objective the induce- 
ment of labor, it is nevertheless ob- 
vious that operatives will look upon 
the suspension of these activities 
with a spirit of trust. 

Since bad times have hit the in- 
dustry and a hold-up of this work 
is necessary, we have selected this 
very interesting. article from Indus- 
trial Management (New York), writ- 
ten by Verne Edwin Burnett. Mr. 
Burnett raises several questions that 
should be interesting to those of 
the industry, especially the one 
dealing with the “sensitive worker.” 
He writes: 

““Mair-weather welfare work’ just 
at this period is of great interest 
During the first six months of 1920, 
probably more welfare work was 
conducted by American industries 
than ever before. Business boomed, 
the ‘weather was fair,’ and welfare 
work expanded. During the last six 
months of 1920, business slumped, 
the ‘weather was bad,’ and in a great 
many cases welfare work shrank 
even out of proportion to the 
shrinkage in number of employees. 
In such cases, where welfare work 
was conducted only in the fiush of 
good business, a peculiar reaction 
has occured among employees. 
They feel that now labor is plenti- 
ful, they are being taken advantage 
of by manufacturers. 

“In many instances, this feeling of 
resentment is not justified. Never 
theless, it exists. During hard times, 
where a company would be forced 
.into receivership unless it stopped 
using money on such things as wel- 
fare work, ther is no choice. But 
where it can get funds to carry on 
activities for employees’ benefit it 
should not drop off welfare work as 
a firs step in retrenchment if it 
wishes to keep up morale. 

“Entire welfare departmens have 
been exterminated during the recent 
business depression. Factory news- 
papers have been discontinued, fac- 
tory hospials closed, bonuses have 
been omitted during the holiday sea- 
son, and a number of other activi- 
ties created for the safety and con- 
yentment of employees dispensed 
with. All of this has resulted in 
hard feeling, secretly nursed _ by 
many employees.’’ 

“One president of an automobile 
company in Detroit has sensed this 
condition and has jtreated it with 
rare wisdom. In a number of state- 
ments he has explained the sales 
and banking situation so thoroughly 
to his workers thes they understand 
his viewpoint in making retrench- 
ments. He has explained that the 
omission of the bonus this year 
means jsshat it will be added to the 
bonus to be paid a year hence. A 
weekly letter is being sent to em- 
ployees who have been laid off to 
let them know that the company 
still Has them in mind. The letter 





Ex- Pees. 
Textile 


H. H. Boyd of Southern 
Assceciation, 


before that body 
in Atlanta, 


at its 
said: 


Speaking 
recent meeting 


. . We do not seem to have the 
boys and girls, the men and women, 
singing and whistling at their work 
that we once had. ..I have noth- 
ing to say against’ welfare work 
(in fact, commend it), but it does 
not seem to have produced the har- 
mony ahd co-operation that we ex- 
pected.” 


Mr. Boyd comments welfare work 
and the mills under his supervision 
have not hesitated to carry out his 
wishes along this line, much being 
done for the comfort and happiness 
of his operatives. Yet at the eall 
of the ;labor unions his workers 
walked out en masse. 


Is all “the welfare work a waste 
of money, or is it the fault of those 
under whose supervision it is car- 
ried on? 


Read this article, perhaps there is 
need for a radical change in your 
welfare policy. 





lays the company’s cards on the ta- 
ble. For the most part the workers 
appreciate these efforts, which have 
to a considerable extent forestalled 
resentment which might crop out 
with bad effects later on when labor 
holds more power, as it expects to 
do. 

“Contrast this with ithe action of 
another automotive manufacturer 
in another Middle West cxty. In or- 
der to open a closed factory he un- 
derbid all competitors on a big or- 
der. To fulfil this low bid, he of- 
fered jobs at about thirty cents an 
hour, or between thirteen and four- 
teen dollars per week—manifestly 
insufficient to support a family de- 
cently. Even at this low figure thou- 
sands of men applied for jobs, al- 
though only a few hundred could 
be employed. The few hundred who 
were hired at thirn:y cents an hour, 
in order to keep their jobs, showed 
signs of great activity.” 

““They rush around at work as 
though they were on roller-skas‘es,’ 
boasted an executive of the com- 
pany.” 

“The attitude of those workers, 
though apparently industrious, is 
highly resentful. They believe they 
have been grossly imposed upon, 
and are keeping the jobs merely to 
bring something into their ~ family 
exchequers until business improves. 
They believe hat during hard times 
their welfare is regiarded ‘as .the 
least important thing of all, while 
in ‘fair-weather’ they had been giv- 
en to believe ithat their welfare was 
the very thing about which the 
company was solicitous.”’ 

Welfare work in Southern mills is 
perhaps more difficult than in any 
cher industry, chiefly because the 
Southern mill operative is of pure 


Anglo-Saxon blood and resents any- 
thing that comes labeled as a gift. 
We know of a large cotton manu- 
facturer who was among the first in 


the South to plan welfare work 
along extensive lines. This manu- 
facurer spared neither time nor 


money to build up a strong morale 
among his workers. Parks and play- 
grounds for the children, that would 
gladden the hearts of the kiddies in 
many of our larger cities; Y. M. 
C. A., baseball teams, etc., for the 
grown-ups and a full time welfare 
worker. Yet when the mills began 
to bid for labor this man was sorely 
disappointed in the result of his 


efforts; for not only did he have to. 


go after labor himself, bwt all the 
money spent in this direction was a 
total loss. However, we know that 
this manufacurer had ‘ his organi- 
section worked up to the breaking 
point— almost to the “phrenologist 
point”? and—but we will let Mr. Bur- 
nett continue: 


“We told the writer of 4a 
where he, the manufacturer, had 
made a number of personal visits 
to the bedsides of factory employees 
who had been injured. On one oc- 
easion he found a young man in- 
jured internally as a result of a fall 
while working in the factory. The 
manufacturer discovered that the 
patient had called in a quack doctor 
who was doing nothing except to 
administer narcotics. So the manu- 
facturer helped carry the injured 
man into an automobile and then into 
a good hospital, where the worker 
recovered quickly. The ‘boss’ paid 
the bill and expected the employee 
to yveturn and render extra good 
workmanship by way of gratitude. 
The employee did come 
work, but he stayed only three days 
and then started in at another fac- 
ory.” 

“That’s gratitude,” saia wi@ manu- 
facturer. 


Case 


back. to. 


“No doubt it would seem tnat way | 


to nearly everybody. Bujt an inves- 
tigation showed that the man was 
what his friends termed ‘a proud, 
queer sort of duck, sensitive-like.’ 
Moreover, as soon as he returned to 
work he had to undergo a barrage 
of factory ‘kidding’ from employees 
who had learned all about the aid 
from the boss. They bantered him 
about his drag with the ‘old man,’ 
and about his likelihood of getting a 
raise and being elevated over them. 
These things and probably others 
combined to drive the worker away. 
Perhaps , too, a certain feeling of in- 
feriority on ;the part of many em- 
ployees, which amounts to a sort of 
sullen resentment, had something to 
do with it.” 

“Ancither instance, which a man- 
ufacturer failed to understand, was 
the resentment at well-meant wel- 
fare efforts among families of em- 
ployees. Money, food, and clothing 


‘were disssributed by representatives 


of the factory, who first investigat- 
ed conditions in the workers’ homes 





t 


_ istered 
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and then delivered whatever was 
considered most needed. Although 
some of the recipients of this aid 
expressed appreciation, others reg- 
resentment. Investigation 
showed that men who are laid off 
for a long time blame the company 
to a great extent for the unemploy- 
ment. Often, too, they resent hav- 
ing representatives of the company 
‘investigating’ in the laid-off em- 
ployees’ homes, and sometimes they 
bar them admission inside the front 
door. By finding out the condition 
of any such family in a more round- 
about way and then bestowing the 
gift’ without ostenation, a company 
could gain more real gratitude.” 

“T know of some employment and 
welfare men who used she titles of 
psychologist and phrenologist. Some 
of these men have been known to 
insist upon feeling for bumps on 
the heads of men applying for jobs! 
Probably no other phase of a wel- 
fare or employment work creates 
such a storm of ridicule among 
workmen as ¢his. The same is true 
of compulsory physical examina- 
tions as conducted in some factories. 
Much good ean be done in a big 
plant by complete physical exam- 
ination of workers, and if induced 
to do it voluntarily they are not 
likely to resent it. But when work- 


-ers are lined up and ordered to 


ae 


x 
_ 


if 


zi 


if 


) 
3 





bh) 


“f 


co). Mr. 


march in lines’ before examining 
physicians, the effort upon morale is 
bad.” 

‘Men who conduct welfare work 
need rare talent in understanding 
workers and in handling them. In- 
born talent for doing the work must 
be combined with craftsmanship re- 
sulting from study and experience. 
A welfare worker should be a ‘reg- 
ular fellow’ and have the attitude of 
being willing to roll up his sleeves 
and assist workers in the hardest 
menial labor and show no_ superi- 
ority or. condescension.’’—Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 








0 
COUNTY LIBRARIES 


The Sierra Educational News has 
devoted one of its monthly editions 
to the County Library. The sym- 
posium on this subject constitutes 
the best statement which has come 


to our attention in connection with 


county libraries. A few of the ar- 
ticles will indicate the scope of the 
symposium: : 

The county as a 
for Library Service. 

The county library and the farm- 
er. 

Experiences in a county library. 

County libraries and music. 

The library as a depository for 
local history. 

The work of a library organizer. 

The county library as a commun- 


municipal unit 


ity booking agent. 


These are but a few of the thirty 
or more articles and this editorials 
contained in this issue. If you are 
interested in county libraries write 
Carl H. Milam, American 
Library Association, 78 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, Illinois. 


“ 


a) 











THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


An exhaustive bibliography on the 
consolidated schoo] and related top- 
ics as been published by the Kellog 
Library of the Kansas State Normal! 
School, Emporia, Kansas. The fol- 
lowin topics are referenced: 

History of the district school sys- 
tem. 

The 
life. 

Organization for 
city schools systems. 

Individualastic tendencies 
rural folk. 

Development of taxing systems. 

Evolution of rural 
from barter to cash trading. 

Antagonism of rural folk toward 
town folk. 

Rural life as affected by 
portation and communication. 

Rural attitude toward education. 

Present day tendencies ip the ru- 
ral schools. 

History of the consolidation move- 
ment among rural schools. 

Community surveys. 
consolidation 


public school in American 
consolidation in 


among 


trans- 


Planning a camp- 
align. 

The county unit. 

Transportation of pupils to and 


from a consolidated school. 


Dangers and difficulties in con- 
solidation. 
Relative costs of .rural schools, 


city schools, and consolidated schools. 
Efficiency of rural, city and con- 
solidated schools compared. 
Buildings and equipment reces- 
sary for a successful consolidated 
school. 
The 
culum. 


consolidated school  curri- 





communities 


Educational resources of the com- 
munity. 

Smith-Hughes vocational agricul- 
ture and the consolidated school. 

Teacher housing. 


The consolidated school as a so- 
cial center. } 

Coordination of the consolidated 
school with various farm organiza- 
tions. 


Community recreation and enter- 
tainment. 


Consolidated schools and library 
organization. 

The community church and the 
consolidated school. 

Boy scouts, Girl scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Blue Birds and Community 
motion pictures. 

Dramatics and pageantry as com- 


munity activities. 

The school fair. 

Lecture courses and 
for the rural community. 

Parent-teacher associations. 

School publicity. 

Type of teacher required in con- 
solidated school community. 

Type of superintendent required 
in consolidated community work. 

Needed school legislation in legal 
form. 

Training the teacher and superin- 
tendent for community work. 

Equalization of opportunities. 

The above list of topics is an in- 
dication. of the increasing literature 
dealing wth the problems of rural 
education. One needs but to review 
this list to gain an appreciation of 
the progress which has been made in 
rural education during the past few 
years. 


chuatauqua 








EDUCATIONAL SHORTCOMINGS 
OF THE MOVIES 


President Harding’s prediction 
tha't the great future of the theater 
lies with the movies because thay are 
“educational” prompts the New York 
Times to take up the challenge on 
behalf of the educational value of 
the spoken drama and the novel. 
Admitting the obvious advanages of 
the moving pictures “in the vivid 
presentation of current events, In 
the illustration of certain phases of 
science and processes of manufac- 
ture, and in providing a facile sub- 
stitute for forreign travel.’? The 
Times goes on to say: 

“But these subjects have not yet 
proved sufficiently important, nor in- 
deed sufficiently interesting, to war- 
rant the establishment of a distinctly 
educational theater of the movies. 
At best the surrent history, science, 
and travel can be flashed upon the 
screen is a smattering. Really to 
understand such se le 
reading, study aboratory demon- 
tion eee have found that. 
there is no royal road to knowledge, 
and American may as well learn that 
it can not come via the arm- 


chair.... The child who gratifies his 


love of stories by reading enlarges 
his vocabulary, stimulates his powers 
of imagination, multiplies his poin‘ts 
of contact with human character and 
sensibility. That and not the facile 
delights of the silver screen provides 
genuine education.” 

—Literary Digest 





————0 
ORGANIZATION OF RURAL 
COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 


Does your communty own a com- 
munity house? Or, is your commun- 
ity planning to build a community 
house? In either case, you will 
want to send to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to secure Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1192 entitled: ‘“Organ- 
ization of Rural Community Build- 
ings.” It contains wealth of prac- 
tical information regarding costs 
of upkeep, types of buildings, meth- 
ods of control, finances, constitu- 
tions and by-laws, state laws affect- 
ing community buildings, and some 
excellent suggestions for proceed- 


‘ing with community building project. 


The bulletin is a veritable hand- 
book on rural community center, 
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satus 


INTER-RACIAL COMMISSION OF 
TENNESSEE 


The Tennessee Inter-racial Com- 
mission has presented the Inter-ra- 
cial program to churches, conven- 
tions, teachers’ institutes, schools and 
colleges, and committee meetings 
throughout the state. 

During the year the work has been 
presented to thoughful groups from 
Bristol to Memphis, with a total at- 
tendace of approximately  thirty- 
thousand. 

The Commission in non-political 
and non-secretarian in its scope of 
work. Every interest is fairly repre- 
sented. Leading citizens of the 
state are members of the Commis- 
sion, and are giving it their support. 

a) 





A NATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
RURAL EDUCATION 


A national journal of rural edu- 
cation is about to be launched under 
the auspices of the progressive Rural 
Education Section of the N. E. A. 
This project has been under con- 
sideration for a number of years 
and a carefuly-designed plan as been 
formulated. In the beginning of 
the venture, the editorial work is to 
be conducted on a non-paying, co- 
operative basis. Numerous enthusi- 
asts in the rural education field are 
giving their services in order to make 
the jornal a success. A° limited 
edition will be printed in the near 
future. Superintendents, supervis- 
ors and teachers who are growing in 
the rural education world should not 
miss the first number. Write! to 
Miss Mabel Carney, Teachers’ ,Col- 
ege, Columbia University, New York 
City for further information. 


—-——--——0 


HEALTH AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


The September number of THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE is called 
“The School Nursing Number” and 
is devoted to papers and discussions 
regarding the methods of conduct- 
ing health work in the public schools. 
Although this journal is intended to 
meet the needs of professional pub- 
lic health nurses, this particular 
number will make a much wider ap- 
peal. Those tax-payers who are still 
in doubt in regard to the advisabil- 
ity of conducting health campaigns 
through the public schools or of us- 
ing the schools as centers of health 
instruction, should read the articles 
prepared by nurses who have been 
in the field. 

0 


THE COMMUNITY CENTER 


Community workers. and teach- 
ers who are interested in community 
activities connot afford to miss the 
regular editions of THE COMMUN- 
ITY CENTER—a_ small journal 
brimming over with the news about 





community center progress. Each 
number contains eight pages of short 
breezy items, and there are six num- 
bers for each year. Copies placed 
in libraries and reading rooms will 
assist you in creating and =  main- 

















taining community spirit. If you 
are not acquainted with this val- 
uable little journal, send for a sample 
copy. Address: The Community 
Center, 130 East 22nd pi New 
York. 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
THE AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION 
NEW ORLEANS, NOVEMBER 10-12, 1971 


Subject—““The Village, The Town, 
The Smali City and the Outlying 


Country.”’ 


Headquarters The St. Charles. 


Thursday, November 10 


12 M—tLuncheon meetings of all 
committees (as arranged by chair- 
men.) . 


3 P. M.—Meeting of Executive Com- 

mittee. 

8 P. M.—General Meeting. 

The Village—Trade Relationships. 
(a) The story of what some com- 
munity has actually done.” 

From the town viewpoint—20 
minutes 
From the country viewpoint— 
20 minutes. 
(b) The trade relationships of 
town and country critically dis- 
cussed. 
From the viewpoint of the com- 
mittee on Rural Organization 
15 minutes. 
From the viewpoint of the com- 
mittee on Communication—15 
minutes. 
From the viewpoint of the com- 
mittee on home Making—15 
minutes. 
From viewpoint of committeé 
on Country Planning—15 min- 
utes. 


(c) Open discussion,—15 minutes. 
Friday, November 11 
8 A. M.—Breakfast meetings of 


-committees. 


9:30 A. M.—General 
The Village—Social 


(a) The story of a 
From the town 
minutes. 

From the country viewpoint— 
20 minutes. 


(b) Social Relationships—Town 
and country critically discussed. 
From the viewpoint of the com- 
mittee on leadership training— 
15 minuteg. 
From the viewpoint of the com- 
mittee on charities and correc- 
tions—15 minutes. 
From the viewpoint of the com- 
mittee on recreation—15 min- 
utes. 
From the viewpoint of the com- 


Meeting. 
Relationships. 


Community. 
viewpoint—20 


mittee on home making—15 
minutes. 
a Open discussion—15 minutes. 
2 P. M.---General Meetings, 


(a) Address—The American Vil- 
lage. W. L. Baily, Evanston, Il. 


(b) Business meeting, election of 
officers, selection executive com- 
mittee. 


(c) Report of committee on the 
Teaching of Sociology, to include 
special report on, Terminology 
called for by Springfield Confer- 
ence. 

Discussion. 


(d) Special committee reports: 
Rural Government; ee and 
Sanitation. 

Public Information Ae others 
deemed necessary or advisable 
by executive committee. 


7 P. M.—Annual Conference Dinner 


Saturday, November 12 


8 A. M.—Breakfast meeting new 
officers and executive committee 
with all members standing commit- 
tees. 


9:30 A. M.—General Meeting. 


The Village—Church Relationships. 
(a) The Story of a Community 
From the town viewpoint—20 
minutes. 
From the country viewpoint— 
20 minutes. 


(b) Church Relationship—town 
and country critically discussed. 

From viewpoint of committee 
on morals and religion—15 min- 
utes. 
From viewpoint of committee 
on Rural Leadership training— 
15 minutes. 
From viewpoint of committee on 
Investigation Rural Problems— 
15 minutes. 
From viewpoint of committee 
on: Charities and Correction— 
15 minutes. 


(c) Open discussion 15 minutes. 


2 P. M.—General Meeting. 
The village—School Relationships. 
(a) The Story of a Community. 
From the town viewpoint—20 
minutes. ; 
From the country viewpoint— 
20. minutes. 
(b) School Relationships—town 
and Sea PR rc) discussed. 
Thos. Smart, University of 
ince ‘Lawrence, Kansas. 
John M. Foote, State Rural Sup-- 
ervisor, Baton Rouge, La. 
(c) Open discussion—15 min- 
utes. : Petre 
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THE PLACE OF THE COLLEGE WOMAN IN RURAL 
PROGRESS 


By Charles E. Maddry 


Selections from an address delivered at the North Carolina College for 
Women on the 29th anniversary of the founding of the College 


@s years ago 85 per cent of the people of North 
Carolina lived in the country, while the census 


of 1920 shows that 80.8 per cent of the people of the 
State live in the country; while 19.2 per cent live in 
cities. The trend of population is unmistakably to- 
ward the town and city. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the nation, the majority of the people live in 
the cities. 

And these things spell for us a grave peril. The 


_ history of the nations of 


antiquity shows that as 
the cities grew and wax- = = 
ed great, the country 
districts waned and lan- 
euished, and just in the 





Nee 


AGRICULTURE AND INTERNATIONALISM 
Kenyon L. Butterfield 
“Somehow I still cling to the idea that we 


crushed him in mid-air. Rear the men and women 
of North Carolina in the country, in close contact 
with nature and nature’s God, let them feel the re- 
sponsive heart-throb and pulse-beat of mother nature, 
and they too, will be invincible. War and famine and 
pestilence may sweep over her, but she will arise out 
of the ruin and desolation to rebuild a more glorious 
Commonwealth; social upheavals and political resolu- 
tions may all but engulf her, but she will right herself 
and press on to nobler 
achievements. There is a 
physical and intellectual 
and spiritual strength 
which comes from close 
touch and silent com- 
munion with 


- same proportion the na- 


tions decayed. © When 
Rome’s population lived 
in the country districts, 
‘Rome became the mis- 
tress of the civilized 


_ world. But when Rome’s 
_ population 
mene city and 
country districts to ‘be 


flocked to 
left the 


cultivated by the igno- 
rant and_ irresponsible, 
Roman virtue and man- 


fought the War in order to make the world safe 
for Democracy and that Democracy is to be more 
than ever before the dominating method of life 
in our economic and social affairs as well as in 
political affairs. But if we are to have Democ- 
racy the wide world round, we must democratize 
the rural population. More than three-fourths 
of the people of Russia live on the land. Ninety 
per cent. of the people of India live on the land. 
The same is true of China. The Balkan states 
are dominantly rural, as are Poland, Mesoptamia 
and Syria. Even a country like France, probably 
the most highly civilized and sophisticated country 
of all, lists half its people as peasants. If we are 
to have progress, we must have it in the country- 
side as well as in the city. The farmers have com- 
mon interests and common problems everywhere. 
—Fourth Annual Report of the 
American Country Life Association 


nature, 
that can be derived 
from no other source. 
There is an educative 
power in daily contact 
and companionship with 
rocks and trees, hills and 
dales, mountain and 
valley, fowl and cattle, 
that can never be ob- 
tained in town or city. 
“God made the country, 
man made the town.” 


| transmitted it to the western world. 





hood and womanhood 


_ decayed, the foundation 
. of the home were under- 


mined, and Rome fell before the march of the wild and 
uncouth hordes from the North. And let us not forget 
‘that it was these same wild men from the waste coun- 
try districts of the north who took up all that was best 
in Roman civilization and Roman law and order and 
It will be a dire- 
ful day for North Carolina when the virtue and sterl- 
ing manhood of our country districts flow into the 
towns and cities. The old myth of Antaeus was not 


all myth. There was a great truth embodied in it. 


Antaeus was invincible as long as he remained in 
contact with mother earth, but when the contact was 
broken, his power and strength were gone. Hercules 
learning the secret of his power, bore him aloft and 
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The history of civil- 
ization plainly declares 
that the greatest calam- 
ity and evil that can befall any land is the deteriora- 
tion and-distruction of the population in the country. 
If in the mad rush for material gain, and the lust for 
pleasure and luxury, the native population of North 
Carolina deserts the country districts and flock to 
the towns and cities, the very foundations of our civ- 
ilization will be endangered. And let us never for- 
get that with the growth of the city comes forms of 
vice and degradation never dreamed of in the country 
districts. In our cities of America, defiant blasphemies 
cruel and unspeakable slavery, commercial tyranies, 
hard and cruel-hearted devotion to Mammon, lust 


(Continued on next page) 
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THE PLACE OF THE COLLEGE 
WOMAN IN RURAL PROGRESS 


(Continued from page one) 


fouler and more unclean, than ever 
cursed Soden of old, fatten and pros- 
per. Nowhere else in all the world 
do you find such contrasts in ex- 
treme and wretched poverty and vul- 
gar and opulent wealth. 

Already in some of the great cities 


of America we have witnessed the - 


breaking down of democracy and 
have seen the first wave of anarch- 
istic socialism sweeping away the 
foundations like a devastating flood. 
One of the most threatening fea- 
tures of the growth of towns and 
cities is the destruction of the home. 
The three great roots of our moral 
life are the home and the school and 
the church, and none of these insti- 
‘tutions are keeping pace with the 
growth of the city in its materialism 
and degredation. 

In the city homes are disappear- 
ing at both extremes, among the 
poor and the rich. The rich have 
substituted the club and the fashion- 
able hotel for the home. They, flit 
hither and thither from one summer 
resort to another, and from one 
. pleasure ground to another. And 
this distruction of the home which 
always comes with the growth of 
the towns and cities, is one of the 
darkest and gravest perils confront- 
ing American Institutions today. 
Let us of the South, where the home 
and the church are yet held in rev- 
erence and respect, see to it that 
none of the dangers and evils secure 
foot-holds within our borders. 


I. In The Home 


If eighty per cent of the people 
of North Carolina live in the coun- 
try, the country home is the mighti- 
est factor in the weal or woe of life 
of the State. When we remember 
that there are 63,487 white, and 
538,917 negro tenant farmers in the 
State, our problem of the rural home 
is seen to be even more difficult. 
The University News Letter is au- 
thority for the statement, that count- 
ing five to each family there are 
315,000 white tenants and 250,000 
negro f#enants in the state. The 
same authority declares that 300,000 
of our tenant farmers incuding their 
families, move every year. These 
tenants are largely of the cropper- 
class, and present our greatest prob- 
lem in education, our greatest lia- 
bility in social and religious uplift, 
and our greatest menace in. the fight 
against disease and a high death 
rate. This moving, shifting tenant 
class is largely the victim of our civ- 
ilization. They are the results of 
our ruinous system of farming, sac- 
rificing everything for the sake of 
money-crops, cotton and tobacco. 

The houses’ in which many of 
these tenants live are hovels, un- 
worthy of the name home. There 
are many beautiful, attractive, con- 
venient, well-ordered homes in North 
Carolina, but the fact remains that 
many of the homes in the country 
districts of our State are ugly and 
unattractive, poorly lighted and 


poorly ventilated. Improved farm 
practice in North Carolina is making 
greater progress than improved 
home-making. One of the things 
that attract the country boy and girl 
to the town and city is the belief that 
they will have more attractive sur- 
roundings and conveniences. The 
same influences the rural house-wife 


also. Many farmers in North Car- 
olina are spending hundreds and 
even thousands of dollars on im- 


-proved farm machinery and better 


conveniences around the barns, but 
do nothing to make the farm home 
more attractive and comfortable or 
eonvenient. A farm Institute Direc- 
tor told me recently that a big farm- 
er in the east had dug a well at his 
barn and put in a pump for his own 
ease and convenience in watering 
his mules and stock, while his wife 
and daughters had to carry all the 
water used by a large family for all 
domestic purposes from the barn, 
a distance of two hundred yards. 
This farmer attended a Farmer’s 
Institute and heard a lecture on the 
improvement of the comforts and 
conveniences in a country home. 
He caught the idea. As soon as the 
crop was laid by, he took his farm 
help and in less than one day, had 
sunk a well and put in a pump hard 
by the kitchen porch where the wife 
and daughters could procure an 
abundance of pure water with the 
greatest ease. With acres to build 
on, the farm houses are often nar- 
row at the base, poorly proportioned, 
placed near the road instead of back 
from it, or under the hill near a 
spring. Before the Civil War, the 
South had a stately, simple well pro- 
portioned architecture of. its own, 
adopted to the climate. 
the distressing poverty of Recon- 
struction, we began to import an 
unadopted style of architecture from 
the north wholly unsuited to our 
climate and surroundings. 


Then there is the dread, monoton- 
ous round of hard, irksome household 
drudgery in the country home, with 
a few conveniences or labor saving 
devices. The average farmer will 
provide himself with all kinds of 
labor saving devices and leave his 
wife and daugthers to get on with 
the cooking and housekeeping with 
the same utensils and conveniences 
his grandmother used. A little 
thought and the expenditure of a few 
dollars would provide some simple 
convenience and labor saving’ im- 
provements that would mean a new 
lease on life for a tired, over-worked 
housewife and mother. They tell 
us that farm women furnish an ex- 
ceptionally large number of the in- 
mates of our insane asylums and. we 
are not surprised when we think of 
the-endless monotony and the nerve- 
wracking routine of their daily 
lives. A gentleman said he saw a 
tired farmer’s wife, drop into a seat, 
holding a little black pot in her hand 
and heard her exclaim: “I have 
half a mind to break it with a hat- 
chet. ve cooked rice in this pot 
every day fpr twenty-eight year. 
ui makes me tired and sick to look at 
it. 


Following — 
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The average country home and,its 


surroundings is disgustingly ugly. 
We are often amazed at the fine type 
of womanhood and manhood that 
comes from some country ‘homes. 
There is often nothing but sordid 
ugliness and drab monotony, where, 
with a little vision and effort, there 
might be beauty and restfulness and 
comfort. The home is often small 
and poorly arranged. Some. times 
there is only one room and this with- 
out windows and lights. There is 
little opportunity for any social life 
of the young people,.and often the 
whole family, father and mother and 
growing boys and girls, have to live, 
eat and sleep, all together in the 
same room. 

But what can a young collegé wo- 
man do in a country home for the im- 
provement and beautifying of the 
home? Much every way. You can 
be a missionary of better things and 
an inspirer of beauty in a thousand 
country communities in North Car- 
olina. To the average boy or girl in 
the country, a young college girl is 
a heroine and a wonderful woman. 
Her influence is boundless if she is 
a young woman of tact and wisdom 
and graciousness and charm of man- 
ner. She can command the loyal de- 
votion and unbounded enthusiasm of 
every boy and girl in the community. 
Along with her charm of life and 
manner, if she is a young woman 
with an uncommon amount of com- 
mon sense, she can accomplish won- 
ders. The farmer will usually do 
what the “School Marm’’ wants, 
backed up by the influence of his 
wife and daughters. The young col- 
lege woman of North Carolina can 
transform the living and home con- 
ditions of the State in ten years if 
they will only set themselves to do it. 
You can be Apostles of beauty and 


comfort and inspiration to many a. 


backward community in North Car- 


olina if you will only give yourself 


to it with a holy .passion and -a 


quenchless enthusiasm. 
The Country School 


One of the great conservators of - 


our American life is the public 
school. What can-a young college 
woman do for the betterment of the 
public schools in North Carolina? 
First, let’s take a hasty view of the 


schools. We have made great prog- 
ress since the day when the great 
quartett; McIver, Alderman, Joy- 
ner and Aycock began their holy 
crusade for the education of the 
masses. The day of the little log 
school-house is gone in North Caro- 
lina. In many places the day of the 
consolidated school district, the 
splendid building, the rural graded 
school, the farm life school, has 
come. But not every where. 
are yet many backward, 

communities. There are many over- 
crowded one-teacher schools with an 


ugly, ill-suited, inadequate building. | 
We are making great progress in | 
stamping out illiteracy. We have de- | 
creased from 18.5 per cent. illiterate — 


in 1910 to.13.1. per cent. in,.1920; 


The per cent. of illiterate whites has — 


decreased 12.3 to 8.3, of illiterate 


) 


conditions as they are in the public — 


a 


There — 
isolated — 


| 
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negroes from 31.9 to 24.5. In other 
words, the fight against illiteracy in 
North Carolina has been one-third 
won in ten years. The battle is on 
against ignorance, and in twenty 
years more, if we do our duty, the 
victory will be won. 

But there are yet many disadvant- 
ages in the country districts that 
must be overcome. Recently, Pro- 
fessor Mabel Carney of Columbia 
University, in a series of conferences 
with country school superintendents, 
pointed out some of these difficulties 
in the country schools that must be 
overcome. 

“Almost half of the school child- 
ren of the United States, that is 
8,000,000 attended one and _ two- 
teacher schools in buildings of the 
box-car type. Many of these build- 
ings are neglected beyond descrip- 
tion.” 

“Their school term averages 137 
days a year as against 187 days a 
year for city children. The aver- 
age daily attendance for city school 


children is 80 per cent., while for . 


country children it is 65 per cent.” 
“All this is greatly complicated by 
the question of child labor on the 
farm. It is estimated that one mil- 
lion and a half of country children 
are engaged in farm labor to their 
detriment and kept out of school. 
For this reason illiteracy is twice as 
great in rural as in urban territory.” 
“The country boy or girl is getting 
only about one-half the teaching a- 
_ bility, less than half the supervision, 
and not quite half of the efficient ad- 
ministration of school affairs that is 
everywhere accorded the more for- 
tunate city child.” 


. “That country children prosper as 
well as they do is due more largely 
to the wholesome influence of the 
average country home than to any 
advantage gained in the one-teacher 
school. The one-teacher school is 
an archaic institution and should be 
abandoned and replaced by consoli- 
dation as quickly as possible.” 

“The wisest and most direct so- 
lution of our national country life 
problem is to be attained through 
proper attention to the rural schools 
of the country.” 


The teacher in the city is lost in 
the crowd. Unless she is a very 
strong, out-standing personality, .she 
will just be one of many who teach 


in the city schools. But in the 
country districts, the teacher is a 
personage of great importance. She 


-.is the outstanding figure in the com- 
munity from every standpoint. Very 
few men are giving themselves to 

the work of teaching in the country 

districts and the responsibility of 
shaping and moulding the young 
life in the country communities 
rests upon the shoulders of __ the 
young college woman 

Carolina. She is working at the very 

sources of our whole life—social, 
moral, intellectual, economics and re- 

ligious. After all, we are great, 
only as we link our lives up with 

a great movement, a great purpose 

or a great life. Charles B. Aycock 

is immortal in North Carolina be- 
pause he linked his destiny up with 


ae 


of North, 


the education of the masses of his 
fellow citizens. And we will be 
great only as we identify ourselves 
with a great life or a great move- 
ment. The greatest thing in the 
world is finding and discovering a 
great life. So I would plead that 
you be hopeful and promising and 
start them on the way to greatness 
and glory. The teacher who dis- 
covers and inspires a. great life, 
thereby becomes immortal. You can 
be a co-worker with God Almighty 
in finding and growing worthy lives. 
The work of the teacher goes hand- 
in-hand with the work of the minis- 
ter. They are both dealing with hu- 
man lives, mighty in their potenti- 
alities and eternal in their destinies. 
What an opportunity is offered for 
enduring and abidng service in the 
country schools of North Carolina! 


il. The Country Church 


In round numbers there are 10 
ethousand local church organizations 
in North Carolina. Not less than 
8,000 of these are in the country or 
in towns of less than five hundred 
people. At least three fourths of 
these churches have preaching only 
once a month. That is six out of ten 
thousand local churches in North 
Carolina have once-a-month preach- 
ing. One-founth of our churches 
are without a Sunday School. Two 
thirds of these churches have no Wo- 
man’s Missionary Society, three- 
fourths of them—yea nine-tenths of 
all rural churches in the South are 
served by absentee pastors. The av- 
erage term of service by these pas- 
tors is less than three years. The 
problem of the country church arise 
out of the fact that it has failed to 
adequately inspire and serve the life 
of the growing country community 
in our rapidly developing industrial 
civilization. There is both pathos 
and tragedy in the situation. Ma- 
terial progress has been ten-fold 
since the days of the ox-cart and the 
wooden plow, while for the most 
part the rural churches have held 
on to the methods and practices of 
pioneer days. In those simple, prim- 
itive days, once-a-month preaching 
by the poorly paid or unpaid absentee 
pastor, who visited the community 
each month and held a protracted 
meeting in the summer, was meas- 
urably adequate to keep the thoughts 
of the people on God and righteous- 
ness. Often the faithful old men 
and women on the front seat are hurt 
that the church is losing its influence 
in the life of the community, and its 
message is failing to grip and hold 
the young people to its program or 
rather to its lack of program. The 
absentee pastor, who usually lives 
in the neighboring town, still comes 
once a month. The population is 
three or four times what is was be- 
fore the Civil War and the commun- 
ity is far more prosperous. While the 
church attendance is no larger and 
often actually smaller than in the 
lamented “good old days of yore.” 
The minds of the young people are 
full of something else, and_ the 
monthly sermon by the preacher 
from another town does not seem to 
impress them, When due consider- 





ation is had of the amazing advances 
made in recent years in material 
civilization, it is almost beyond that 
the great mass of country churches 
in North Carolina, after almost three 
centuries, are still alive and in a 
measure holding their own! They 
have shown the most amazing vital- 
ity, to have come down to .this mod- 
ern day, with the program and effort 
of pioneer days. What a power and 
influence in the life of the com- 
munity, if only they could be aroused 
to the necessity of putting on a great 
constructive wide-awake, worth- 
while program! 

But here is one distressing feature 
of the situation, unless we _ bestir 
ourselves and put on a worthy pro- 
gram we are not going to grip and 
hold our young people. A pioneer 
program with once-a-month service 
by an absentee pastor will never in- 
terest and hold the young people of 
today. Life is too full of activity 
and interest to appeal to and hold 
the seething, restless young life to- 
day. Here is one feature of the 
problem that makes it distressingly 
acute. The state is building and 
maintaining good school buildings 
in every community. In almost 
every township there is the State 
High School that prepares for col- 
lege. These schools are manned by 
trained and efficient teachers, many 
of them from college and Normal 
and University. Our boys and girls 
for five days in the week attend 
these schools, with good desks and 
good teaching, then they go to the 
ugly and poorly equipped country 
church hard by, once each month. 
Maybe the pastor is uneducated, out 
of sympathy with the problems and 
demands of young life. Unless we 
bestir ourselves and begin at once 
the solution of this country church 
problem, we are going to lose a 
whole generation of growing, ex- 
panding young life, befor we know it. 

Now you say, what can a young 
college woman do for the solution of 
this problem? 

Well, you can lead in the educa- 
tional work of that country Sunday 
school. The dircet need in every 
country community is for trained, 
efficient teachers. You can put on 
a program for teacher training in 
that country church that will trans- 


_form its whole life and mission. 


The educational program of all 
the leading denominations is much 
the same, and here is the most 
fruit€ul field for a college woman 
in North Carolina today. The dis- 
tressing contrast between the teach- 
ing in the day schools and in the 
sunday schools is patent to all who 
have observed . conditions as they 
exist today. The state is constantly 
raising the standards for teachers 
and the requirements for certificates 
is becoming more rigid every year. 
But any one can teach in the sunday 
school. There are no educational re- 
quirements, and any one who can 
read the questions laid down in a 
Sunday school quarterly, and has 
some little reputation for piety, can 


(Continued on page seven) 
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DOES ISOLATION CAUSE INSANITY? 


The statement is frequently made that farm wo- 
men are in the majority in the populations of asylums 
for the insane. So far as we know there are no direct 
evidences of this statement, but it has come to be 
widely accepted. 

Those who belive in the truth of this assertion, 
have a ready-made explanation. Farm life is so mon- 
otonous and the life of the farm woman is one of such 
extreme isolation that her mind weakens under the 
strain. 
are increasing in proportion to the increasing strain 
upon our nervous systems due to increasing complex- 
ities of modern life. There are, of course, instances 
of persons who live hermit-lives and are considered 
mentally deficient. In these cases, it is difficult to 
determine which is cause and which is effect; may it 
not be more than likely that people who live as her- 
mits and without human association do so because 
they are mentally disturbed? 

Increased insanity is more likely to come out of 
congested industrial centers than out of rural com- 
munities. The nervous system receives its severest 
strain in communities where life is most complex. 
This statement is not intended to underestimate the 
disadvantages of any form of life which contains too 
few social contacts. There is ample room for the 
improvement of social life in rural. communities. 
More and better human contacts are needed. But, 
the best manner of approach is one which involves the 
largest amount of fact. From the standpoint of mental 
stability life on the farm holds out far better pros- 


' pects than life in the city. 


—O 
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During the last two decades there has arisen a 
distinct feeling of resentment toward the American 
village or small town and rural community. In eval- 
uating this movement, one must make certain reser- 
vations. Much of the actual discontent with life in 
country and village has been “manufactured” by pub- 


As a matter of plain fact, mental aberrations , 


licits and other who resided elsewhere. The discon- 
tent is, however, real. No student of American country 
life disputes this. All true lovers of the open country 
are now disturbed over the amount of attention which 
is being attracted to small town and rural deficiencies. 
In poetry, in drama, and in novel, the small town and 
the country are dissected as diseased organs in a path- 
ological laboratory. “Spoon River Anthology”, 
“Main Street”, Miss Lulu Bett’, Beyond the Hor- 


izon’.—all are tales of rural dreariness and disease. - 


And, much of the tale is all too true! \ 

But, those who have a fundamental regard for 
the qualities which have always come from rural 
population need not despair Social movements 
pass easily from the lips of the reformer and the alarm- 
ist to the pen of the fictionist. What the scholar states 
clearly but uninterestingly, the poet, the dramatist, 
and the novelist decorates and embellishes so that it 
suits the tastes of the multitudes. 

The latest of the novels to point out the dreari- 
ness and ineffectivensss of rural life is called “Dust”. 
(Mr. and Mrs. Hlaldeman-Julius, Brentano). It 
should be a warning to other writers who have felt the 
urge to “do” the small town or the rural community; 
it indicates that the theme has already been touched 
by too many hands. Outside of the fact that the 
writers demonstrated their knowledge of scientific 
agriculture and its terminology (legumes and their 
capacity to add nitrogen to the soil being the only one 
missing element) the book demonstrates nothing. It 
throws still more “dust” in the eyes of country folks, 
and what they want now is sunshine, and light, and 
fresh showers. How long will it be before our literary 
folks begin to learn that our country people are lift- 
ing themselves out of the “dust” and that the time is 
ripe for a literary work which will depict the new day 
in American agriculture? 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WORK IN 
KUROPE 


By E. C. Lindeman 


OW long will it be necessary to 
extend relief to the popula- 
tion of Europe? This question is 
frequently asked by the givers of 
America who have been supporting 
European relief agencies for the 
past seven years. It is a legitimate 
question and deserves a frank ans- 
wer. 
The answer must, of course, be 
with reservations: the pro- 
phet who would venture his reputa- 


tion on forecasts concerning what is ' 


likely to happen in Europe during 
the next year or five years would, 
indeed, be more than courageous. 
The plain truth of the matter is that 
all forecasts must contain approx- 
imately three-fifths of fact coupled 
with two-fifths of guessing. More 


often these fractions are reversed. © 


Two factors which must be con- 
sidered in answering the above ques- 
tion appear to be clearly observable. 
These are: 

First: European countries are in 
need of relief. 

Second: These countries do not 
possess the resources to meet the 
demands for food,. clothing, medical 
service and housing. 

I have said that these two sets of 
facts are observable, but curiously 
enough many visitors in Europe do 
not secure the information which 
makes such observation creditable. 
If one were to spend all of his time 
in the larger hotels of the central 
areas of the cities of Europe, it 
would be an easy matter to come 
away with the feeling that there is 
no great suffering or need in Europe; 
too many American visitors commit 
this error. 

My investigations during the past 
summer convinced me that there was 
actual suffering and need in Europe 
at the present time in the folowing 
directions: 

1. The children of Europe who suf- 
fered from malnutrition during the 
War and the blockade will need both 
medical and. dietetic attention for 
at least five more years. Many of 
them are only half-sized and nearly 
all of them have suffered some phys- 


- ical set-back which is destined to be 


a burden on future generations if 
not set right now. 

2. The children who have _ been 
brought into the world since 1918 
in most eases, received 
proper attention, food, and clothing. 


3. The larger cities of Europe have 
' large numbers of refugees who have 


either left, their homes or have been 
forced to leave. Most of these have 
no visible means of support and are 


_ likely to become sources of infec- 


tion of diseases. 


4. Other areas of Europe have suf- 


fered from drought and famine to 


such an extent that more than half 


of the populations have been aifected. 


This is particularly true of certain 
areas of Russia. 

5. Thousands of young men and 
women have flocked to the colleges 
and universities of Europe. This 
leadership will be sorely needed in 
the years immediately ahead, but in 
the meantime these students must 
be supported. 

6. With the exception of scattered 
governmental ventures in home- 
building, housing or house-construc- 
tion has been virtually at a stand- 
still for eight years. Inasmuch as 
the city populations always increase 
most rapidly during periods of econ- 
omic disintegration, this problem has 
become acute in almost every large 
European city. 

The above items represent, what 
to me, is the real need of European 
populations today. This need is not 
uniform for all countries, but in 
some form affects practically every 
nation on the continent with the ex- 
ception of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Holland and Belgium, Great 
Britain and Switzerland. 

Why are these needs not met by 
the European people themselves? 
To the person who has not seen the 
wreckage of Europe this question is 
valid; to those who have seen its 
answer is obvious. Nearly all of 
the nations of Europe are hoplessly 
in debt. Those involved directly in 
the War have lost confidence in their 
leaders and themselves. The econ- 
omic and the industrial tructure of 
Europe was built during the period 
of relative national stability. This 
national stability has now vanished 
with the changed geographic bound- 
aries. \/7ih it has gone the disin- 
tegraiion otf the industry, of trans- 
portation and of commerce. It will 
take at least a decade of settled 
peace to reajust the economic, in- 
dustrial and commercial structure 
of Europe to the new national boun- 
daries, and there has been no peace 
since 1914, 

Some of the new (and a few of 
the old) countries of Europe do not 
yet know the exact boundaries of 
their areas. Some of them do not 
know the number of people within 
their known boundaries. The finan- 
ces of two-thirds of these nations 
are so unsettled that purchasing 
must be conducted on the hand-to- 
mouth basis. The value of the cur- 
rency grows smaller instead of 
greater. The governments are in- 
secure and have as yet failed to 
gain the confidence of the people. 
With all of these factors in mind, 
it appears obvioud that European 
peoples cannot supply adequate re- 
lief for the needy. 

Of course, the best kind of relief 
that could be offered to chaotic Eu- 
rope would be that which would re- 
store the currencies, supply raw ma- 


terials for industries, and transport 
goods of export. The hatreds en- 
gendered during the War are still 
too fervid to expect such a course. 
Until these hatreds have burned 
themselves dry, and until a rational 
system of the international co-oper- 
ation is substituted for the present 
irrational system of competitive ha- 
tred, ‘those whose sympathies are 
broader than national boundaries 
will be called upon to give for the 
needy. Just that long will it be nec- 
essary to extend relief to the pop- 
ulation of Europe! 

---——__—---0 


FARM WOMEN AND THE FARM 


BUREAU 





The Woman’s Committee of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
will meet in the General Offices at 
58 EH. Washington St., Chicago, on 
October 26, at 10 a. m. Mrs. Vera 
Busick Schuttler of Missouri is 
chairman of this committee. The 
other members which have been ap- 
pointed by President J. R. Howard 
are: Mrs. John C. Ketcham of Mich- 
igan, Mrs. A. E. Bridgen of New 
York and Mrs. Izetta Brown of West 
Virginia. 





The above announcement will be 
received with hopefulness by those 
who have feared that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation might con- 
fine itself entirely to the economic 
phases of agriculture. The-woman’s 
committee of the Federation will un- 
doubtedly prevent such a _ course. 
No man who has studied American 
country life intimately during the 
past generation doubts the statement 
that economics is only one-half the 
problem; the other half has to do 
with the kind of life that it is pos- 
sible to live in the country. 

The social aspects of country life 
affect most vitally the life of the 
farm woman. The farmer may Se- 
cure all the necessary satisfaction of 
life through his contact with the ma- 
terial side of agriculture production. 
Not so with the mother. She knows 
that “bread alone” is not enough for 
a rational and progressive existence; 
she demands a fuller life and it is 
to be hoped that the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation will show her the 
way. 

—__—_—_—__—0 
FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL EX- 
TENSION OFFICES 
CONSOLIDATE 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
C. Wallace has announced the con- 
solidation of the office of Extension 
Work in the South and the office of 
Extension Work in the North and 
West of the States Relations Ser- 
vice. The new oftice of Extension 
Work will have charge of county 
agent relationships in all sections of 
the country. Dr. C. B.*Smith has 
been named as chief of the combined 
organization. The new office will 
supervise all farmer’s demonstration 
work and the Smith-Lever agricul- 
tural activities, commonly known as 
county agent work, in the 48 states. 
The details of the reorganization will 
be worked out by Dr. Smith with J. 
A. Evans as consulting specialist, 
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AN EYE ON 


THE LAW-MAKERS 


There are several journals publish- 
ed at Washington, D. C. with the 
special purpose of informing HKax- 
payers of the behavior of their chos- 
en representatives. The SEKARCH 
LIGHT has done worthy service in 
this connection for a number of 
years. This particular field of jour- 
nalism appears to have reached the 
stage of specialization; a new jour- 
nal has appeared under the name of 
THE CAPITOL EYE. It is devoted 
to the presentation of a monthly di- 
gest of federal bills dealing with 
public health and education. The 
history of such bills is recorded and 
the most prominent arguments for 
and against the bills are published in 
parallel columns. Volume I, Number 
I, contains digests of the Maternity 
Bill and the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment Bill. <A postscript to the first 
edition informs readers that the pol- 
icy of the journal may be broadened 
to include other interests. Copies 
may be secured through The Capitol 
Eye Publishing Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


0) 
RURAL ORGANIZATION 


The third annual report of the 
American Country Life Association 
is off thé press and may be secured 
through the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois. The volume 
is entitled ‘Rural Organization” and 
contains the papers and discussions 
of the Springfield conference. It 
should be in all libraries and students 
of rural social problems cannot af- 
ford to be without it. Unlike text- 
books on rural sociology, the reports 
of the Country Life Association con- 
stitute a running critique of the 
American country life movement; in 
other words, they bring problems and 
movements up to date. 

Among the papers included in 
this volume are those by Lorado 
Taft, the sculptor on ‘“‘An American 
Rural Art Movement’. It has been 
said that this paper alone is worth 
the price of the book. Other con- 
tributors are Kenyon L, Butterfield, 


R. R. Moton, C. J. Galpin, Henry . 


E. Jackson, Mabel Carney, H. Paul 
EK. C. Branson, Dwight 
Sanderson and numerous’ other 
country life leaders. 
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SOCIAL HYGIENE AND 
EDUCATION 


The Social Hygiene Education 
conference held at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the summer session 
of 1920 igs summarized in a small 
bulletin called Teacher’s College 
Bulletin Number 138, twelfth series, 
This bulletin contains in condensed 
form the best conclusions regarding 
social hygiene education, and in 
addition is supplemented with a 
bibliography of references used in 
connection with the courses offered 
at the University. 


A HANDBOOK FOR RURAL 
LEADERS 


Miss Jennie Buell’s new book ‘‘The 
Grange Master and the Grange Lec- 
turer’”’ deserves a better title. Under 
its present name, it will not be 
brought to the attention of the very 
people who needs its message. Al- 
though the book deals with the prob- 
lems of the Grange and its devel- 
opment, its value is much broader; 
in fact, this little volume might be 
used as a text-book in rural leader- 
ship. It furnishes, not merely the 
inspirational background of a life 
of thirty-five years devoted to rural 
service, but it also supplies the read- 
er with the philosophy and the tech- 
nique of leadership in rural com- 
munities. In the introduction of 
this book, President Kenyon L. But- 
terfield of Amherst, Massachusetts 
says: “Her (Jennie Buell’s) philos- 
ophy of organized agriculture can 
be found in a recent address of hers. 
“We are looking on organizations 
today not for what they will do for 
their members but what they will do 
for community good. We measure 
them by what they are doing to build 
up community spirit and _ institu- 
tions.” The book is published by 
nea Brace and Company, New 

ork. 
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EDUCATION PROLONGS LIFE OF 
WOMEN 


A recent study made by Myra M. 
Hulst of the American Red Cross 
revealed the startling fact that col- 
lege women live longer than other 
women. “Among 15,561 graduates 
of 3 women’s colleges the death rate 
between the ages of 20 and 64 years 
is only 3.24 per 1,000. For college 
women between the ages 25 and 34 
years the death rate was 2.77 per 
1,000 while for women in general 
it was more than twice as high, name- 
ly 6.10 per 1,000.” 

‘There are probably several reasons 
for this lower death rate among col- 
lege women, first, in the college each 
student is given a thorough phys- 
ical and medical examination and 
those who have defects are either 
treated in the college or advised to 
secure treatment elsewhere; second, 
in the colleges instruction in health 
is given to the students; third, they 
are given definite training in phys- 
ical education and last but not least 
they are taught through observation 
and practice the value of sanitary 
and hygienic living conditions. 

If such instruction and care will 
prolong the life of college women 
will it not also prove true in our 
public schools? 

0 


HAS THAT TIME COME? 


_ “We still live in an age when war 
is, to the imagination of some per- 
sons, surrounded with false glories” 

“with the progress of civili- 
zation the time will doubtless come 
warfare, having ceased to be nec- 
essary will be thought highly crim- 
inal.”—John Fisk, 


“h 





WHAT CAN BE DONE NOW TO 
RE-ESTABLISH AGRICULTURE 
AND BRING PROSPERITY 

“ae TO ALL’ 


1. Reduce freight rates. 

2. Develop deep waterways  con- 
necting the ocean with the Great 
Lakes. 

3. Develop a direct road to market 
from the farm to consumer and elim- 
inate countless middlemen whose ser- 
vices are not only unnecessary but 
a positive injury to both producer 
and consumer. 

4, Provide suitable finance to 
move crops in an orderly manner and 
encourage the live stock industry 
by a longer time credit system. 

5. In the event that the farmer is 
compelled to buy in a protected mar- 
ket he must be permitted to sell in 
a protected market. 


10) 


EVERY, CHILD’S BIRTHRIGHT 


John J. Tigert, the new Federal 
Commissioner of Education, says: 

““An opportunity to enjoy the ad- 
vantages and happy experiences of 
the kindergarten is the birthright of 
every child, but there are still 
4,000,000 of our little ones for whom 
no kindergartens have been provi- 
ded.” | 

“The kindergarten not only recog- 
nizes the educational value of the 
early years of childhood,—but is an 
ideal preparation for the grades to 
follow, and for a higher, finer type 
of citizenship, for it expresses the 
spirit of America and its institu- 
tions.” 

“J strongly urge the parents of 
little children residing in communi- 
ties in which there are no kinder- 
gartens to request their school 
boards to establish them.” : 

If you are interested in the estab- 
lishment of a kindergarten in your 
community, write for information 
and advice, to the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. 


-O 
WHY THE COTTON CROP. NEEDS | 
CREDIT 


Before 1914, 75 per cent. of our 
cotton exports were made from 
Sept. 1 to March 1 (6 months) and 
only 25 per cent during the second 
6 months. That is, the European 
manufacturers bought ahead during 
our maturing season and they finan- 
ced our American cotton crop. Now 
they do not dare buy ahead and we 
do not have the benefit of their finan- 
cing our crop. From 1914 on, the 
same 6 months which used. to see 75 
per cent of our cotton go to Europe ~ 
finds only 50 per cent so exported. 
In other words, we have to carry 
our own crop for a longer time. We 
must provide for more gradual and 
orderly marketing. This means 
that we must have additional means 
of financing and warehousing, 
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find a place to teach in the Sunday 
school.. How pathetic and _ tragic 
and short-sighted is such a policy! 
We set up the ignorant and incom- 
petent often, to teach growing boys 
and girls the greatest Book in all 
the world! And largely because of 
‘such teaching, the Bible has become 
a lost book with the masses today. 
It may be on the center table in the 
best room at home, or hidden away 
in a beautiful binding in your trunk, 
vet so far as its effect upon your 
life is concerned, it is a lost book. 
Recently, Prof. Coe, then of the 
_North-western University, asked Uni- 
versity students nine simple ques- 
tions from the Book of God. Among 
them were the following: ‘What is 
the Pentateuch? Name one of the 
Patriarchs of the Old Testament. 
Name one of the Judges. Name three 
kings of Israel. Name three Pro- 
phets. Give one of the Beatitudes.” 
The answers came back from the 
university students, supposed to be 
intelligent, well-read. One named 
among the Judges of Israel, Solomon, 
Jeremiah, Leviticus. Among the 
prophets were Matthew, Luke, John, 
Nebuchadnezzar was both king and 
judge in Israel. The Pentateuch 
was confused with the ‘‘Gospels’’ 
and in one case with the ‘Seven 
Gospels”. Among the Beatitudes 
- were the following: ‘Blessed are 
_ the poor in heart, for they shall see 
God.” “Blessed are the hungry, for 
they shall be fed.” 
_ Now if such ignorance about the 
_ Word of God is found among uni- 
versity students, what must be the 
conditions existing among the mas- 
What a fruitful field for a 
far-reaching and abiding service in 
leading in the educational program 
of the country churches of North 
Carolina! 
_ Dear old country church! Place 
_ of hallowed and precious memories! 
_ Here as little children, with bare 
' legs and dusty feet, we came to 
learn our first lessons of the awful 
mysteries of the Infinite; here the 
battles of love and romance were 
fought out; here we came face to 
_ face with the world’s Redeemer in 
_*a mighty decision; here we grow to 
manhood and womanhood; and here 
at last, at the set of life’s sun, when 
the fitful fever is o’er, we lay the 
burden down, and be laid to rest by 
the side of the long line of sleeping 
ancestors, to wait for that glorious 
_ day, when the universal and trium- 
phant church shall be called to the 
marriage of the Lamb. 


Health Conditions 


Y Another fruitful field of helpful 
service for a college woman is_ to 
_ be found in the fight that is being 
waged by our State and County 
Boards of Health. Great progress 
has been made in the enlightenment 
of the people, the prevention and ex- 
termination of contagious diseases. 
And yet there is much to be done. 








The bare mention of some of the con- 
ditions existing and some of the 
needs of today, is enough to call 
forth the best thought and effort on 
the part of all the people, that these 
things might be remedied and con- 
ditions improved. The following 
facts were secured. from Dr. W. S. 
Rankin, Secretary, North Carolina 
Board of Health: 

In North Carolina there are 
3,500,000 deaths each year, and 30 
per cent. of all the deaths are of 
children under two years of age. 

There are 70,000 people sick all 
the time in North Carolina. There 
are 1,050,000 who are impaired in 
health—anywhere from ten to fifty 
per cent. below efficiency. 

Included in this number there are 
20,000 cases of tuberculosis. 

20,000 cases of hook worm. 

40,000 cases of chronic malaria. 

50,000 cases of venereal diseases. 

40,000 children whose tonsils and 
adnoids ought to be removed. 

160,000 with impaired vision. 

40,000 with defective hearing. 

80,000 babies born in North Car- 
olina every year. 

25,000 mothers, because of lack of 
attention, and of ignorance are left 
impaired and suffering with disease. 

In the draft drag-net there were 
1,800,000 boys found to be below 
children fourteen years of age in 
mental development. There are 
many such in North Carolina and it 
presents to us a grave and solem 
peril. 

What we need in North Carolina 
is a new ideal. In a recent address 
Dr. W. S. Rankin, Secretary, North 
Carolina State Board of Health said: 

“Quantity of life and quality of 
life are related, but are not identical. 
If we provide for quantity we do 
not necessarily insure quality. If, 
on the other hand, we provide for 
quality of being, we take care of 
quantity so far as it deserves to be 
eared for. With the old ideal of 
vital quantity, those diseases that 
have large mortalities and high de- 
grees of preventability tend to _ab- 
sorb our thought and energy. With 
the new ideal of vital quality, we 
shall be not less mindful of those 
diseases that directly affect quantity, 
but we shall be more mindful of 
those diseases that play havoc with 
vital quality. Periodic examination 
of adults, as carried out by Life Ex- 
tension Institute; medical inspection 
of the school children; school lun- 
ches; the accentuation of the fight 
on diseases that cripple rather than 
kill, the hook-worm and malaria; 
the oral hygiene movement; the prop- 
aganda of the eugenist; the in- 
creased interest in the regulation of 
working hours. in dieteics, are all 
aimed not primarily at death rate re- 
duction, ande longevity extension, 
quantity, but at the new ideal, a 
finer quality of being. for 


“We live in deeds, not years; in 
thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelngs, not in figures on a 
dial; 

We should count time by heart 
throbs. He most lives 





Who thinks most, feels noblest, 
acts the best.” 


The young college woman can be 
an Apostle of good health in every 
community in North Carolina. She 
can cooperate with the State and 
County health officers, inspire the 
parents and children to strive for 
the highest and best in sanitary and 
health conditions, she can, by her 
influence and example, transform 
the whole health ideal of a commun- 
ity in a little while. 


Social Life in the County 


The social life of the old South, 
whose beauty and _ attractiveness 
came down to us by memory and 
tradition, was mainly a rural de- 
velopment. It was founded upon 
the feudal system of negro slavery, 
and was almost compltely destroyed 
by the Civil War. The social needs 
of the South today, are at once lar- 
ger and more democratic than were 
those of Ante Bellum days. Young 
people crave and need opportunities 
for a wholesome and satisfying so- 
cial contact with each other; and the 
lack of such opportunity in the 
country has sent many a young wo- 
man from the healthful and invig- 
orating life in the country to the 
nerve wrecking grind of a stenog- 
rapher’s desk in the city, and many 
a boy to a town clerkship, whose 
lives would have been happier and 
counted for more in the country. 
Older people too, in the country, 
need sorely some social activities 
and recreations. The monotony and 
isolation of the average country com- 
munity, is driving multitudes of 
young people away. from the farm 
to the glare and sham and ruin of 
bad companionship in the modern 
town and city. One of the most im- 
perative and compelling needs of 
rural North Carolina today, is a 
wholesome and rejuvinating social 
life for all the people, old and young. 
Our people in the country need the 
gospel work. 

The young college woman can 
transform the whole social ideal and 
social life of a community in a few 
months. She can inspire and lead 
in all kinds of social activities for a 
community and render the great- 
est service and be the greatest bless- 
ing to all the people of a community. 
In playground activities, athletic 
contests, debating clubs, home so- 
cials, sewing circles, book clubs, and 
many other ways she can render a 
far-reaching service, and purchase 
to herself a lasting and undying 
fame in some transformed and re- 
deemed country community. It is 
but hastening that prophetic and 
glorious day spoken of in the Word 
or God, when the streets of the 
heavenly city shall be full of boys 
and girls, playing in the _ streets 
thereof. 

I come now to make a plea for 
the investment of your lives for the 
redemption and uplift of North Car- 
olina. For this your Founder in- 
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vested his all and gave his life. For 
you and the State he loved, he made 
the supreme sacrifice. The great- 
est power in all the world, after the 
Divine, is human personality. Great- 
er than things, greater than money, 
is a human personality. God needs 
that! the world waits for ‘that. 


Greater than Henry Ford and the un- 
iversal car he has made, is the man 
himself, his brain and spirit and per- 
sonality. Alfter all the greatest 
thing about man, is the man himself, 
his wonderful, mysterious personal- 
ity. We have but one life to live, 
one generation to serve. It is said 
of David, in the Scriptures, that he 
served his generation and fell a- 
sleep. That is a commonplace truth 
we all need to learn anew. If we 
would serve, we must serve this gen- 
eration. And I have tried to show 
you something of the-need of this 
generation. It is a call to the heroic 
in every one of us. It is the hero- 
ism of the commonplace in every 
day need and want that calls us to- 
day. It is not a call to moon the 
horizon of the far away, but it is 
a call to heroic service in the com- 
monplace here at our door. 

Too, it is a call to the sacrificial. 
It means sacrifice to serve in a royal 
and worthy way in the things I have 
set before you today. But 
heart of every young person re- 
sponds to the sacrificial, if the mat- 
ter is rightly presented. It is said, 
when Stanley came back from Af- 
rica, “after finding Livingstone, he 
visited the colleges and universities 
of England calling for volunfteers 
to go with him and help heal the 
open sore of Africa’s rotting need. 
He told them what it woud mean 
perchance. It would mean sickness, 
fever, heat unbearable, separation 
from every thing they held dear and 
in all probability death. He said he 
would have been satisfied if three 
or four had volunteered. Imagine 
his surprise when forty picked 
youths of English colleges and uni- 
versities answered his call and vol- 
unteered to go with him back to 
Africa. 

So I come to call you to the invest- 
ment of a life in sacrificial service 
for the up-lift and redemption of 
North Carolina. 





AGRICULTURE AND CHINA 


The first number of the second 
volume of WORLD AGRICULTURE 
is devoted to a survey of agricultural 
conditions and resources of China. 
The number is superbly illustrated 
and contains valuable information in 


attractive form. WORLD AGRI- 
CULTURE is published at Amherst, 
Massachusetts, 


the | 


A PESSIMISTIC PLAINT 


How many social welfare workers 
have never heard some such com- 
plaint as the following which was 
contributed to a certain’ recre- 
ation director by a pessimist through 
the mail: 

“T think this recreation business 
is being overdone. These children 
will need all this money being spent 
for play for bread next winter and 
there will not be the great amount 
of vegetables there was last winter 
for everybody.” 

Of course the postcard message 
was signed only with the initials of 
the pessimist-sage. 
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THE ONE WHO QUITS 


The one who quits has a brain and 
hand : 

As good as the next; but they lack 
the sand, 

That would make them stick, with 
a courage stout, 

To whatever they tackle, and fight 
abe OUL ame 


They start with a rush and‘a solemn 
vow 

That they soon will be showing the 
other how; 

Then something new strikes their 
roving eye 

And their task is left for the bye 
and bye. 


It’s up to each one what becomes of 
them 

They must find 
grit and vim 

That brings success; they can get 
the skill 

dst: toy rine to the task a steadfast 
will. 


in themselves the 


No one is beaten ’till they give in; 
Hard luck can’t stand for a scattered 


grin; 

The one who fails needs a_ better 
excuse 

Than the quitter’s whinning “what’s 
the use?” 


For the one that quits lets their 
chances slip, 

Just because they’re too 
keep their grip. 

The one who sticks goes ahead with 
a shout, 

While the one who quits joins the 
“down and out.” 


—Farm Boys and Girls Leader. 
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EVERY: DAY SPENT IN SCHOOL 
PAYS THE CHILDREN 
NINE DOLLARS 


Here is the proof: 


First—Uneducated laborers earn 
on the average $500 per year for 
forty years, a total of $20,000. 

Second—High School graduates 
earn on the average $1,000 per year 
for forty years, a total of $40,000. 

This education requires 12 years 





of school of 180 days each a total 
of 2160 days in school. 

Tf 2160 “days at \schools= vadd 
$20,000 to the income for life then 
each day at school adds $9.02. 

Therefore, the child who stays out 
of school to earn less than $9.00 a 
day is losing money, not making 


money. 
—Bulletin No. 22, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 
re) 
IMPORTANT MEETINGS 


North Carolina Library Associa- 
tion. Annual Meeting November 
10-11 at’ the O. Henry - Hotel. in 
Greensboro. 





Oo 





American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Second annual meeting in At- 
lanta, November 21-23. For infor- 
mation write J. W.\ Coverdale, 58 
E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


O 








North Carolina Teachers’ -Assemb- 
ly. Raleigh, November 24-26. 
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First Annual Birth Control Con- 
ference. New York, November 11- 
14, 
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American Country Life Associa- 
tion. Third Annual Conference, 
New Orleans, November 10-12. 


O 








American Civic Association. Sev- 
enth Annual Qonvention, Chicago, 
November 18-18. This will be Civic 
Revival Week in Chicago, including 
Park Day, City Plan and Zoning Day, 
Housing Day, Co-operation Day. On 
the 16th there will be a joint session 
with the National Municipal League. 
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American Prison Association. Fif- 
ty-first Annual Congress, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, October 28- November 
3. ; 


OQ 


WHEN THE AGRICULTURAL | - 


BLOC SPEAKS 


The farmers have no vacation. 
There is no recess for the men who 
produce food supply for the world 
and there are some of those men in 
the national legislative halls. There 
is a still larger number whose con- 
stituency is quite largely made up 
of the farming interests. There 


are still others who have judgement | 


and courage enough to stand with 
these: and when they decide that 
Congress has no right to recess and 
leave the farmer in the hole finan- 
cially they say the word and their 
coleagues forget “vacation, hunt- 
ing, fishing, golfing, ete.” and get 


down to work to help the farmer 


harvest his crops by furnishing him 
with credit, and pass other measures 
of interest to him. 
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Ore hut has come to be a movement in Greens- 
4 boro, N. C. It is the purpose of this story to 
show how various communities in the city are meet- 
‘ing urgent needs for community buildings to serve 
various functions in simple, attractive and economical 
pways. - the huts are 
- very commodious and at 
; the same time durable 
and inexpensive. They 
are all planned some- 
_ what after the famous 
‘army hut that served 
such - wholesome _ pur- 
poses during the War 
min the camps. in this 
country and _ abroad. 
The accompanying pic- 
tures show their sim- 
plicity which adds to 
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THE °**HUT’’?’ MOVEMENT IN GREENSBORO 


a The Hut” at the North Carolina College for Women, the City Y. W. C. A. Hut, and the Hut of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. A Story of How the Huts Have Come to Meet the Real Community Needs 


By the Class in Community Organization, N. C. College for Women 


Presbyterian Church can by a little crowding, seat 
and serve four hundred guests at a banquet in their hut. 

The hut as built and used in Greensboro is on 
large room with one or two small side rooms. This 
big room could easily be cut up into sections for spec- 
























their attractiveness. 
_ Their cost puts them in 
reach of any commun- 
mity. he one at the 
_ North Carolina College for Women was put up at 
' the peak of prices and perhaps cost more than any 
of the others in the city of Greensboro and it was 
_ erected and equipped for about $3,500. The size 
_and needs of a community will determine in a mea- 
"sure the 


people of 
‘the First 


. 


The Hut of the Y. W. C. A. at the N. C. College for Women 


Y. W. C. A. H 


ial use with collapsible 
partitions. The hut can 
be supplied with fold- 
ing chairs sufficient to 
seat four or five hund- 
ren people—this for the 
open forum. These 
chairs can be stacked to 
one side or in a store 
room and the floor left 
clear—this for mass 
games or folk dances. 
The. story of each hut 
in Greensboro as given 
below will suggest 
many other conveni- 
ences for which the 


eeeshut is suited. 





C. College for Women 


The hut at the North Carolina College for Wo- 
men became a reality in the fall of 1918, The stu- 
dents had long felt the need for such a place of resort 
and recreation as the hut offers and in the spring of 





ah 


Interior of the Greensboro (City) Y. W. C. A. Hut 


1818, Miss 
Séalesmupthe 
We Ca 
Secretary, 
suggested 
that a hut 
be built at 
the entrance 
of the park 
by the end 
of College 
A Veintutes 
The sugges- 
tion appeal- 
ed: “toss the 
college girls 
= 


(on page 2) 
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THE “HUT” MOVEMENT IN 
GREENSBORO 


(Continued from page one) 


nd in their enthusiasm they decided 
ae only to pay for the hut, but to 
build it in order that in truth it 
might be their very own. Through 
the hot summer of 1918, twelve girls, 
in blue overalls, cut trees, hammere 

and sawed until in the fall the hut 
stood ready to receive the students 
upon their return to college. The 
girls did not have to stand long alone 
in their enterprise for, as 1S always 
characteristic of the spirit of earnest 
community leadership, interest begot 
interest and they soon found friends 
rallying to their support. A former 
student sent funds with which to 
buy rustic furniture for furnishing 
the hut. Rose draperies and table 
lamps were made by the students. 
Each of the four college classes has 
a large fire place around which its 
members may gather in an informal 
home-like fashion during the winter 
and pop corn, toast marshmallows, 
read, tell stories, sing, play games 
and have a_ general good _ time. 
Around the different tables may be 
seen groups of girls playing car- 
roms, checkers and other such games. 
The piano, given by the college, and 
the “Edison”, given by Mr. Edison, 
furnish music for all who enjoy the 
coziness of the hut. 

Since the hut has been built many 
happy ocassions have been enjoyed 
there in the way of informal recep- 
tions and banquets. To facilitate 
the activities of such social functions 
the hut is provided with a well equip- 
ped kitchenette.Hot dishes come from 
the gas oven. Girls may be seen ser- 
ving cold deserts from the refriger- 
ator or making sandwiches at the 
table. The kitchenette is not only 
used at these special occassions but 
almost any time one visits the hut 
some one is in the kitchenette press- 
ing, making candy, frying chicken or 
preparing some other appetizing dish. 

At the other end of the hut from 
the kitchenette but on the same side, 
is a private office for the Y. W. C. 
A. Secretary. The secretary spends 
a great deal of her time at the hut 
to help the students have a good 
time, to counsel with them in regard 
to their religious life and the work 
of the association. 

The care and management of the 
hut is the responsibility of the girls 
who enjoy its privileges. 
is chosen from the student body to 
head a hut committee. She is known 
as “Hut Chairman”? and upon her 
and her committee is placed the 
special responsibility of seeing that 
the hut is kept in first-class order. 
This means that the hut must be 
kept clean and tidy with everything 
in its place. The chairman can call 
in any body she wants to help in any 
special work of house-cleaning. 
“Spring Cleaning” is a great day at 
the hut. On that day all the girls 
join in and oh such sweeping, dust- 
ing, window cleaning and oiling of 
floors! The laughing and singing 
heard at.the hut on these “clean-up” 


A student. 


days may be taken as an expression 
of the pleasure the girls get out of 
caring for their own. The hut has 
really come to occupy a former va- 
cancy in the lives of the girls on the 
college campus. It would be one of 
the last things they would want to 
see taken out of their community. 


The Greensboro City Y. W. C. A. 
Hut 


The Greensboro Young Women’s 
Christian Association hut was built 
in December 1919 and _ formally 
opened in January 1920. It was 
built in an emergency to meet the 
pressing need of the Y. W. C. A. 
which had putgrown its quarters. 
This hut was fashioned after the 
typical hut plan. The hut has been 
used as temporary administration 
quarters, club room, gymnasium and 
a gathering place for the social life 
of the various clubs and the general 
membership of the association. The 
hut has served as a meeting place for 
various other city organizations, 
such as the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Ministers’ Association, business 
and professional clubs, community 
game leaders training school, and in 
fact every day has found the hut 
serving to make the community a 
better place to live in. 

Although the new Y. W. C. A. 
building which is very modern in 
structure and equipment will soon be 
ready for occupancy, the hut will 
still contiue to be used for the Girl 
Reserve work, social meetings and 
club suppers. The hut has been 
found to be of such convenience that 
hardly anything else could take its 
place completely. 

The city Y. W. C. A. hut differs 
from the others in Greensboro in 
that it has only one big open fire 
place. The other two have four, 
one on each side at the center and 
one at each end. This hut is heated 
with a furnace. 


The Presbyterian Hut 


At the beginning of the year 1921, 
the people of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Greensboro decided that 
the church needed a place for social 
gatherings. They conceived the idea 
of building a hut and patterning it 
after the one at the North Carolina 
College for Women. When they 
had completed the hut and tried the 
four big fire places it was found 
that they were not sufficient to heat 
so large a space and immediately ar- 
rangements were made for héating 
it with steam. At the rear of the 
hut are two additional rooms one 
used for kitchenette and the other 
for an office. There are windows 
in two sides of the hut with comfort- 
able window seats all along the sides. 
The furnishing are similar to those 
of the hut at the college, consisting 
of large rustic hickory chairs both 
straight and rockers, 
foot stools, and tables for games. 
The hut is equipped with a moving 
picture machine which was given by 
one of the members of the church 
ae a yictrola given by another mem- 
er, 





comfortable 
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Every morning during the week, 
except Saturday, .a kindergarten 
class is held in the hut. On Friday 
evening a picture show is given free. 
to all who care to attend. The Beth- 
any Circle (the business girls’ club) 
take their gymnastic exercises in the © 
hut. It is here, too, that the mem- 
bers of the church enjoy luncheons, 
suppers and all forms of church en- 
tertainments. 

The church hostess, a regular em- 
ployee of the First Presbyterian 
Church is at the hut every day to 
receive visitors and see that the 
building and its equipment is pre- 
served and kept in order. 


O 


EXIT WOOL SOX AND LAMB 
CHOPS . 


The census summary on sheep and 
wool production in the United States 
has been issued, and has a_ bearing 
on the tariff discussion at this time. 
The figures were made public Sep- 
tember 6, as follows: 

Total production of wool in 1919, 
228,795,191 pounds; in 1909, 289- 
419,977 pounds; decrease 60,624,- 
786 pounds. Percentage of decrease 
20.9.- Total number of sheep on 
farms January, 1, 1920, revised, 35,- 
038, 516; April 15, 1910, excluding 
spring lambs, 39,644,046; decrease, 
4,610,539; percentage of decrease, 
WIAGs 

The number of sheep in New York 
decreased from 4,235,707 in 1909 to 
3,350,824 in 1919; in Pennsylvania 
from 4,190,213 in 1909 to 3,443,- 


' 978, in 1919; in Ohio from 21,685,- 


258 in 1909 to 15,264,513 in 1919; 
in West Virginia from 2,719,684 in 
1909 to 2,442,090 in 1919. The only 
geographical group showing an in- 
crease was the Pacific group with an 
increase of less than 600,000 while 
the decrease in the mountain group 
alone is over 52,000,0vU0. 


O 





A WISE DISPOSITION OF OLD . 
MAGAZINES 


Last fall the Woman’s Federated 
Club and the Pastors of the churches 
in Albermarle asked the town people 
to carry all their church literature 
and good magazines to the office of 
the Home Demonstrator for Stanly 
County. The town people were only 
too glad to get rid of their old mag- 
azines. The county superintendent 
the welfare worker, he farm denom- 
strator and the home demonstrator 
carried these magazines in their auto- 
mobiles to the rural schools and 
handed them out to the club mem- 
bers and school children. The rural 
people, especially the club boys and 
girls, were grateful to the town peo- 
ple for these old magazines. 

High priced magazines and good 
books are badly needed in the rural 
districts throughout North Carolina. 
By collecting magazines systemati- 
eally and distributing them regularly | 
club women can brighten the homes 
of thousands of poor women and 
children in North Carolina. 

—Mrs. Lula -Shaver 
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“TRAINING FOR LEISURE” 


We believe that all our workers 
‘would be particularly interested in 
reading the article in the October 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly en- 


titled “‘The Iron Man’’. It is full of 
arguments for community service. 

In commenting upon this article 
in an editorial entitled “Training for 
Leisure” the New York Times in its 
October 3rd issue says: 

“This time of abnormal unemploy- 
ment and enforced leisure is a good 
time to call renewed attention to 
the use of leisure. The importance 
of preparation for its profitable use 
was emphasized over two thousand 
years ago by Aristotle, who insisted 
that the right use of leisure was the 
chief end of education. But in the 
Greece of his time this meant the 
education of only one-fourth of the 
population, who had all the leisure. 
They were the leisured class. Natu- 
rally, their education was all or 
chiefly for leisured use. The other 
three-fourths, the working class, 
had no leisure at all, and no educa- 
tion. But a practical business man 
in Michigan has reached this same 
Aristotelian conclusion, out of his 
experience and observation in an 
automobile town, where everybody 
works when there is work, and where 
everybody has leisure—most of the 
population of late producing on a 
five-hour schedule. ; 

_. “In the current number of the 
Atlantic Monthly this pragmatic 
gentleman traces the conditions at- 
tending the increasing use of the 
automatic and semi-automatic ma- 
chine, and notes the collateral effects. 
One of these is that 70 per cent. of 
the workers in an automatized plant 
can be brought to efficient produc- 
tion in three days or less. The need 
of vocational training for these is 
slight. Knowledge may release some 
from the machine, but as automati- 
zation proceeds to its logical con- 
clusion this escape will be more diff- 
icult. Education therefore becomes 
profitable chiefly to the extent that 
it helps them to the right use of 


leisure. Another effect, in consider- 
able measure realized, is the likli- 
hood that, viewing the country as a 
whole, industry will have to adjust 
itself to eight hours or fewer, prob- 
ably fewer. The conclusion reached 
is identical with that of Aristotle, 
except that it is based on conditions 
in Flint, Michigan, A. D. 1921, in- 
stead of in Athens, Greece in the 
fourthcentury, Bo Ca It is that: in 
a town dominated by authorized ma- 
chinery the educational problem is 
to train youth for the right use of 
leisure. 

“There are two corollaries by The 
Atlantic contributor, and supported 
by general experience, which attend 
this conclusion: One is that it is im- 
mensely more difficult to train hu- 
man beings for life and leisure than 
it is for toil; and the other is that 
only odd and unusual persons get 
very much out of leisure. 

“Dr. Samuel Johnson once said 
that the reason why so many men 
took to drink was that they were not 
interesting enough to hemselves in 
their hours of leisure to get on with 
out it. The mass of men with great- 
er leisure at their command have now 
new reason, in this country at least, 
to make themselves more interesting 
to themselves. What they need, says 
this practical man from Michigan, 
beyond the negative virtues. of self- 
restraint and thrift, is something to 
give life meaning and leisure inspi- 
ration—a reasonable concern in all 
that man has done, is doing or is 
about to do upon the planet. A few 
mornings ago, as late as 10 o’clock, 
several- score of able-bodied men 
were lying in Bryant Park unoccu- 
pied, dissatisfied, incapable of enter- 
taining themselves. A few steps 
away was a library, which thousands 
are eager to find enough leisure to 
frequent, but which none of these 
had an interest to enter. They had 
not been educated to use reasonably 
and gloriusly the growing leisure 
which the common use of automatic 
machinery has in store for humanity. 


—Community Service, Inc. 








THE COMMUNITY AT PLAY 


Below is printed the full program of a successful day:of fun and frolic. 
The program as printed below explains itself. 


CHILDREN’S WEEK—RECREATION DAY 
Greensboro, N. C., October 18, 192- 


_ Given under the auspices of Parent- 
Teacher Association 


Directed by H. W. Park, Physical 
Director of City Schools. 
Assisted by Miss Mary Coleman, 
_ Physical Director North Carolina 
‘College for Women and Miss Mor- 
ilock, Supervisor of Music, City 
{ Schools. : 


Play that is wisely organized and 


effectively supervised will produce 


and conserve health, counteract fa- 
tigue, make children and adults hap- 
py, arouse interest, sharpen the wits, 
overcome awkwardness, develop 
strength, endurance and bodily con- 
trol and secure obedience, ready re- 
sponse, respect for rules and regu- 
lations, orderly conduct, courtesy, 
self-restraint, self control, love of 
fair play, the habit of playing fairly, 
loyalty, honesty, sense of justice and 





a sociable spirit. Health habits, 
physical, mental and normal are 
found through play. The games are 
every day activities of the school. 


Program 


10:00 to 10:20—Pre-School Age 
Children. 
Stories and Games. 

10:30 to 10:50—First Grades. 

Singing and Rythmic Games. 
11:00 to 11:20—Second Grades. 

Singing and Rythmic Games. 
11:30 to 11:50—Third Grades. 

Singing and Rythmic Games. 
12:00 to 12:20—Fourth Grades. 

Center Ball. 

Three Deep. 
12:25—Community Sing. 





Afternoon 


2:00 to 3:00—Fifth, Sixth and Sev- 
enth Grades. 

Center Ball, 

Three Deep. 

Spoke Tag, 

Club Snatch. 


2:35 to 2:50—Y. M. C. A. 
Base Ball and Volley Bal. 
These games provide exercise, rec- 
reation and pleasure for business 
men of all ages. 


bY Wit Gae An 


The Y. W. C. A. promotes through 
its physical education work, gym- 
nastics, swimming, recreational 
games. Through camping and hikes, 
it develops fine group spirit. 


3:00 to 3:30—High School. 


Partner Spin (girls) 
Passing ’em up (boys) 
Swat Tag. 
Spoke Tag. 


3:35 to 3:50—Boy Scouts. 


Troop Six, Signal Class. 
Troop Four, Signalling Team. 
Troop Hight, Military Drill. 
Tent Raising. 


The object of the Boy Scout move- 
ment is character building and cit- 
izenship training through a definite 
program of living by doing under 
the direction of volunteer leadership. 
The motto is “Be Prepared’. The 
slogan is “Do a Good Turn Daily”. 


4:00—-Community Sing. 


Community Singing promotes a 
spirit of good fellowship, unifies the 
group and gives opportunity for 
pleasurable group expression. 


O 


MAKE THE ENVIRONMENT FIT 
THE CHILD. 


“There are no misfit children. 
There are misfit schools, misfit texts, 
misfit studies, misfit dogmas and tra- 
ditions of pedants and _ pedantry. 
There are misfit homes, misfit oc- 
cupations and diversions. In fact 
there are all kinds and conditions of 
misfit clothing for children, but— 
in the nature of things there can be 
no misfit children.””—Freerick Burk. 
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EXTENSION EDUCATION 


The aristocratic ideal of education for the favored 
few is rapidly passing into disrepute. The new dem- 
ocracy of education contends that its privileges should 
be placed within the reach of all who have the capa- 
city to make use of its ministrations. 

The populations of the entire world seem now to 
be gripped with a new zeal for the acquisition of 
intellectual tools. In Europe the movement amounts 
to a veritable educational renaissance. | Chriohsly 
enough, the new intelligent sia derives its strongest 
motive force from the working classes. Extension 
courses for manual workers conducted under the aus- 
pices of colleges and universities have now expanded 
until they have become separate institutions designed 
to meet the educational needs of those who toil. with 
their hands. 


The University of North Carolina has for some 
time promoted an extension education program which 
has received the admiration of educators everwhere. 
The other educational institutions of the state are 
about to set into motion extension activities designed 
to meet special needs of persons not reached by the 
university. Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
account of the initial extension projects to be con- 
ducted by the North Carolina College for Women. 
This institution stands now in a strategic position. 
It furnishes seventy-five per cent. of the public school 
teachers of the state. These teachers have caught 
the spirit of educational advance which has been so 
splendidly stimulated by our state department of edu- 
cation. They are eager to fit themselves for profes- 
sional growth. The North Carolina College for Wo- 


men owes them an obligation which it proposes to 
fulfill. 


In addition to the teachers, there are several other ; 


groups who may look to this institution for a con- 
tinuation of education above an elementary grade. The 
women’s clubs are no longer contented to indulge 
themselves with non-purposeful programs; the new 
opportunities of women have created new responsi- 
bilities. The programs of women’s organizations are 
rapidly coming to contain a larger proportion of ed- 
ucative content. 

The parent-teacher associations are destined to 
exert a powerful influence over our public schools and 
_their relationship to the communities in which they 





are located. These organizations are increasing and 
flourishing in all sections of the state. They are re- 
questing and training. 

Professional women, business women, and women 
in industry find themselves face to face with new 
problems which demand intellectual interpretation. 
What is best in modern education must sooner or 
later be brought within their reach. The present 
prospect indicates that the State of North Carolina will 
lead rather than follow in this movement to extend 
education to its entire citizenship. A religious cam- 
paign which followed the War used posters on which 
were printed these words: “Democracy is not enough; 
it must be Christian Democracy.” It might be added 
that it must also be an educated, enlightened Dem- 
ocracy. | 


es 
ECHOES OF THE PRISON CONGRESS 


The annual Prison Congress (which should have 
a better name) revealed two most significant trends 
in relation to delinquency and our attitude toward 
the delinquent. One of these tendencies revealed the 
fact that most major crimes are now committed by 
young men. Out of thirty-five prisoners at Sing Sing 
awaiting the death penalty, twenty are under twenty- 
one years of age. 

The other outstanding feature of this conference 
was the constant repetition of the word “recreation”, 
From prison wardens, officials, psychiatrists, teachers, 
social workers—in short from all groups interested— — 
came the suggestion that much delinquency could be ~ 
averted if communities would seriously~ attach the 
problem of furnishing wholesome constructive leisure- 
time activities for the young people. 
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EXTENSION WORK AT N. GC. GC. W. 


By Charles B. Shaw, Director of Extension Department 


The North Carolina College for 
Women has created, with the open- 
ing of the present college session, a 
department of Extension Work. The 
purpose of this new department is 
to organize and co-ordinate the ex- 
tension activities already ‘in exis- 
tence at the college and to inaugu- 
rate and develop new lines of service 


to the people of the state. 

With only a small appropriation 
available at the commencement of 
its work, the Extension Department 
is unable to undertake many diverse 
lines of action. It has been nec- 
essary to select certain lines of effort 
and at the outset the groups of cit- 
izens recognized as especially qual- 
ified to avail themselves of the acti- 
vities of the department include 
teachers in the public schools, club 
members, social workers, profes- 
sional women, and homemakers. 

' A service of especial benefit to 
the teachers is the establishment of 
extension classes in various educa- 
tional centres. These classes meet 
weekly, generally in the late after- 
noon, at night, or on Saturday morn- 
ings, for a period of one hour and 
forty minutes. Each class will meet 
twenty-five times during the year. 
the college 
faculty hold these classes, and to 
those teachers taking them full col- 
lege credit will be granted. These 
extension classes thus serve the 
teachers in two ways: first, by en- 
abling them to continue teaching and 
at the same time, providing the us- 
ual requirements concerning en- 
trance conditions, etc., are fulfilled, 
vo wark for a collegiate degree; and 
secondly, by enabling them to apply 
this work toward the raising of the 
grades of their certificates. All the 
courses now offered are equal in 
value to three semester hours of 
college work. By passing two of 
these courses a teacher does work 
equivalent in value to that performed 
during one summer session. A reg- 
istration fee of five dollars is charg- 


ed for each course. Ten students 
are Boece to secure a course: 
each class is limited to thirty. 

Such classes are now being held in 
Greensboro and in Winston-Salem. 
Among those present offered are 
courses in History of English Liter- 
ature; Contemporary American His- 
tory; Introductory Psychology; In- 
troductory Sociology; Citizenship; 
Educational Tests, Measurements; 
Public School Music; Primary Meth- 
ods; Grammar Grade Methods; etc. 
It is expected’that additional courses 
of similar scope and purpose will 
be offered in other cities within a 
reasonable distance of the college. 

Through its extension department 
the college will also participate in 
such activities as school surveys, 
school inspections, mental tests and 
measurements, etc. From the Ex- 
tension Department teachers may se- 
cure books and other professional 
literature, information of a profes- 
sional nature, and advice in meeting 
their individual problems. Lecturers 
will be sent out to address schools 
and teachers’ meeting on: desired 
subjects. 


To Literary and Civic Clubs, Pa- 
rent-Teacher Associations, etc. the 
Extension Department offers a sim- 
ilar service. A program for any oc- 
casion, or a series of programs, will 
be arranged. To aid in the study and 
development of these programs, 
books and: other material will be 
loaned. If desired, lecturers will be 
sent out to address club meetings. 
These lecturers, who are _ regular 
members of the college faculty, go 
out on the condition that the actual 
expenses of the trip be paid by the 
club or community visited. The Ex- 
tension Department is now preparing 
a list of lectures, given by members 
of tne ficulty, adapted to the needs 
of literary societies, civic clubs, pa- 
rent-teacher associations, schools, ed- 
ucational meetings, church and reli- 
gious gatherings, etc. A copy of 
this list will be sent to anyone mak- 
ing application for it. 

For social workers and other pro- 


fessional women, the Extension De- 
partment offers similar opportuni- 
ties for assistance in their respec- 
tive lines. 

For homemakers it provides an 
expert who devotes her entire time 
to rendering practical assistance both 
through correspondence and through 
visits to various localities, in meet- 
ing the problems of the home. 

Through the Extension Depart- 
ment, the library will extend its 
services to the people of the state. 
With the co-operation of the mem- 
bers of the faculty on technical and 
highly specialized questions, its ref- 
erence department will act as an in- 
formation bureau in preparing bibli- 
ographies and in supplying infor- 
mation on miscellaneous questions. 
The circulation department will send 
out books on any subject, especially 
in connection with the club study 
programs and those of professional 
interest to teachers. 

A series of bulletins, prepared by 
faculty members of various depart- 
ments in the college, of interest to 
teachers and also of more general 
interest to the people of the state, 
will be published. The first of these 
bulletins is now in preparation. It 
is a manual of directions for the 
giving and scoring of mental tests, 
prepared by Professor J. A. High- 
smith of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Anyone wishing a copy of this 
bulletin should make application to 
the Director. 


The Extension Department offers 
to the people of the state an organ- 
ized and efficient service in the study 
of matters of educational, profes- 
sional, and general interest. Through 
this department can be obtained the 
expert help or a capable and enthus- 
iastic body of trained men and wo- 
men eager to advance in any way 
the interests of North Carolina. 

Those desiring to secure informa- 
tion, to borrow books, to ask for the 
arrangement of programs and the 
assignment of lecturer, should ad- 
dress such requests to the Director 
of the Extension Department. 








MAY ALL WHO PRAY HEAR THE 
CALL! 
The following is taken from the 


“The Call for the Week of Prayer 
for Young Men” which is issued by 


the International Committee of the 


Young Men’s Christian Associations 


. for November 13-19, 1921: 


“The Associations throughout 


North America should give conscien- 
tious heed to the following resolu- 


tion adopted at the recent Plenary 


_ Meeting of the World’s Committee 


of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


yy 
% 
* 


ciation held at Utrecht, Holland;” 


We recommend that the interna- 
tional imporance of the Week of 


Prayer be emphasized by making the 
observance a truly ‘international 
week’. During the seven days the 
fullest thought and deepest prayer 
should be devoted: 

1. To the development of the 
foreign or extension work of the Na- 
tional Movements. 

2. To the removal of interracial 
and international friction and mis- 
understanding. 

38. To the Christianizing of inter- 
national politics and commercial and 
industrial relations. 

4. To the creation of that moral 
and spiritual atmosphere and that 
knowledge of the fundamental prob; 
lems of foreign affairs which are es- 
sential to the life and development 
of a truly Christian fellowship of 


nations, 


KEEP THE AIR CHARGED 

The Independent magazine has 
opened up its annual prize contest 
which is open to all schools in Amer- 
ica and the subjects for the essays 
will have some relation to the Lim- 
itation of Armament Conference to 
be held in Washington beginning 
November 11. The contest closes 
December 23, 1921. Those who have 
not received the conditions of the 
contest and are interested should 
write to the Independent, 311 Sixth 
avenue, New York City. 


—_—s 2 SS 
American Country Life Confer- 
ence, New Orleans, La., November 
10, 11 and 12. £=Practical discus- 
sions of the relationships between 
towns, cities, villages and their ru- 
ral surroundings. 
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The World Neglects the Country Children Today 
But Expects Them to be Able to Furnish its 
Food Tomorrow 


“The following instances of ne- 
glected country schools and country 
children are taken from a personal 
letter to the writer and doubtless 
could have been multiplied by the 
author a hundred times. No mention 
is made as to the locality from which 
these examples are taken but it is 
safe to assume that they could be 
duplicated in almost. any state in 
the Union. Certainly many similar 
situations exist throughout the South 
and not a few of them are to be 
found in North Carolina. Accord- 
ing to the statistics gathered by the 
Federal draft boards, North Caro- 
lina’s population is more poorly 
nourished than that of any other 
state. 'The best way out of the cel- 
lar of malnutriton is for the state 
to feed its people from a home-made 
food supply and the only hope for 
that is to first produce a good crop 
of farmers. That will never be done 
so long as such conditions ay these 
exist. 

“The G------ family has five chiid- 
ren of school age. The parents own 


200 acres of good land, a comfort-~ 


able home and stock. Not one of 
the children enrolled this year and 
have gone very little before that, 
though they lived only three-quarters 
of a mile from the school house. 
The mother was absolutely indiffer- 
ent, saying: ‘My husband don’t be- 
lieve in school and the teacher don’t 
learn ’em nothin’ nohow. No, not a 
soul cum near. Guess nobody cared.’ 
Both parents are illiterate.” 

“In one county seven schools have 
not been in session for seven years 
and others for two years, because of 


THE SUMMER 


° 
lack of funds, but that county voted 
$70,000 for a soldiers’ memorial.” 

“The teachers of one school said 
that they had been able to do noth- 
ing about school attendance because 
the attendance officer didn’t believe 
in compulsory education.” 

“Many schools are a decided men- 
ace to children’s health. In all the 
schools visited in 17 counties, only 
two had toilets whigh could be 
classed as sanitary. Indifference to 
the first rules of cleanliness is gen- 
eral.” 

“The school equipment would 
make a city teacher’s heart ache. 
In 52 schools there were no maps, 
globes, charts, no special equipment 
for hand work or for primary work, 
no good pictures.”’ 

“Considerably less than one-third 
of all the teachers had had the equiv- 
alent of a high school course. The 
trained teachers ‘do not get off the 
hard roads.’ One teacher said he 
‘attended two terms, or eight months, 
of free school in Ole Virginie over 
20 years ago.’ He had never taught 
before and was getting $125.00 per 
month.”’ 

“Only half a dozen schools had 
even a semblance of playground 
equipment—provision for a whole- 
some reccreation is seldom consid- 
ered a function of the rural school.” 

“Hven now I have told you noth- 
ing about the child labor there. The 


rural child labor problem cannot 


be approached directly. It must be 
solved through better schools, better 
attendance laws—and an awakened 
consciousness of the needs of child- 
ren among farmers themselves.” 


SESSION OF 1921 


J. H. Cook 


The most distinctive features of 
the 1921 Summer Session of the 
North Carolina College for Women 
were the largest attendance at Sum- 
mer Session in the history of the 
college; the highest average schol- 
astic attainment of students yet 
reached; the helpful specialization of 
subject matter and method courses 
based on the fine spirit of co-oper- 
ation and interest actuating the stu- 
dent body; the functioning size of 
classes; a faculty composed of men 
and women of thorough scholarship, 
combined with rare spirit of help- 
fulness and sympathy for students. 

The attendance reached the high 
water-mark of 741, a gain of 74 over 
last summer. Many were turned 
away due to lack of accomodations. 
The summer school has risen fro 
fifth to second place in size among 
the summer schools of this state. 

The academic training of the 
teachers enrolled indicate that under 
the encouragement of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, well 


prepared teachers in large numbers 
are increasing their academic and 
professional preparation. 

Teachers with training as follows 
were enrolled: 


College (Graduates |2 22-22 22S 2. 64 
3) Yearsior College 226 ee see 16 
2. Years on (College eee se eeeoue 96 
i eVicargoteC@ollecem eae mea 119 


High School Graduates _______-_ 226 

The median student had finished 
the equivalent of one year of Col- 
lege work. bs 

The courses were more specialized 
this summer than ever before. In 
fact, a departure was made from 
programs heretofore obtaining in 
summer sessions. The method and 
content courses were specifically 
adapted of a certain grade or certain 
grades. In this way teachers were 
able to take away with them prac- 


. tical helps and suggestions for the 


year’s work. 

The social committee of the sum- 
mer session chased away homesick- 
ness and “blues” quite successfully. 
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Every week had a program of games 
and other’ recreations. Faculty 
members held numerous conferences 
with students and studied individual 
needs. The students were gratify- 
ingly responsive and a fine attitude 
toward the college and the work of 
the session was the logical charac- 
teristic atmosphere of service at the 
North Carolina College for Women. 


The classes, with less than a half 
dozen exceptions did not exceed 
fifty in number, no class, except 
school law, reaching more than sixty. 
Summer sessions should not’ be 
teachers’ institutes, and it would 
seem that the maximum number in 
classes might well be regulated. 
The reaction of students, rather 
than the lectures of the instructors, 
should be the guage of success. 


Several colleges and universities 
were represented in the summer ses- 
sion faculty. Among these were 
Teachers’ College, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, University of Missouri, 
Winthrop College and Ohio Weslyan 
University. In addition were a few 
well-prepared superintendents and 
supervisors of the State who helped 
in method courses. 

Among the lecturers were Dr. E. 
C. Brooks, superintendent of Public. 
Instruction of North Carolina; Dr. 
George D. Strayer, professor of Ed- 
ucational Administration, Columbia 
University, and renouned author of 
educational books; Dr. Frank PP. 
Graves, author and editor of the Ed- 
ucational Review gave a series of 
lectures. He has since been called 
to the Commissionership of Educa- 
tion, of the State of New York. Lee 
L. Driver, head of the Bureau of Ru- 
ral Education of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, gave a lecture on ‘‘Consol- 
idation”; Dr. Mary H. Noble, on 
“Problems of the Maturing Girl’’. 
The Deveraux Players presented 
“Monna Vanna’, “The Romancers” 
and “Richeliew’’. : 

The courses for rural supervisors 
and rural principals were well at- 
tended and give promise of a healthy 
increase next year. There was an 
unusually large enrollment in the 
courses for teachers of Home Econ- 
omics. More High School teachers 
were in attendance than ever before. 
If this increase continues, it will be 
necessary to increase the number of 
courses offered in all departments of 
college work. 

The summer sessions are coming 
to be regarded by teachers and the 
public as presenting excellent op- 
portunities for serious work of a 
practical nature but of college grade. 
The summer session is the chief 
agency relied upon for improving 
teachers in service. The improve- 
ments and additions in the college 
plant of the North Carolina College 
for Women will make it possible for 
the College to take care of a much 
larger number of teachers next sum- | 
mer, as it is always the policy of the | 
College to put the entire equipment 
and facilities of the College at the © 
disposal of summer session students. 
The experience of the past few years 
shows that the results have been 
good, 
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HAWAII PROPOSES AN INTERNATIONAL 
TEXT BOOK 


Resolutions Adopted by the Community Conference of the Pan-Pacific Union 
at Honolula, August 13; 1921 


Resolution One 
An Inter-National Text Book 


WHEREAS, The youth of today 
will pay the big price in a possible 
future war, and thereby earn the 
right to study a way of escape from 
a preventable tragedy, of which they 
are the chief victims; and 

WHEREAS, A mental revolution 
is essential to success in the process 
of creating new and higher stand- 
ards of international morality; and 


WHEREAS, There has been made 
available for our use the manus- 
eript of a text-book on international 
ethics, produced by many able co- 
laborators, prepared by the State 
and Interior Departments of the U. 
S. Government, and approved by the 
League to Enforce Peace; and 


WHEREAS, The said _ text-book 
uses as a basis for study the present 
covenant of the League of Nations, 
which has been officially adopted by 
18 of the 22 nations in the Pan-Pa- 
cific Union; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 


1. That a permanent project of 
this conference shall be to establish 
in the schools of these nations a 
course of study on_ international 
ethics; 

2. That this conference under- 
take the task of preparing a text- 
book for use in such a course of 
study; 

3. That the aforesaid manus- 
cript be used as a beginning in the 
experiment of producing a_ text- 
book, that it be tried out in a few 
schools of each nation in order to 
secure corrections and improvements 
by the method of trial and error, and 
that this conference be not asked to 
give its final approval until after 
this experiment is made; 

4, That the following committee 
be entrusted with the enterprise, 
that it be empowered to fill vacancies 
to increase its members and to secure 
what funds may be needed for the 
experiment: 

1 China—Sydney K. Wei, Rr. 

Suh Hu. 

2. India—K. Kunhi Kannan. 

3. Japan—Prof. I. Abe. 

4. Korea—L. Heung Wo Cynn. 

5. New Zealand—Prof. F. Milner. 
6. United 
Jackson. 

7. Hawaii—Frederick W. Beck- 
_ley, Pres. Arthur L. Dean, Consul C. 
m= Yada. 

8. National Community Board— 
Washington, D. C.—Ray Standard 
Baker, Mrs. Kate T. Abrams, Mrs. 
' Carrie T. Chaffee. 


Resolution Two 
International Community 


WHEREAS, The community con- 


States—Henry E. 


ference of the Pan-Pacific Union is 
now securing reports on the com- 
munity center movement in each of 
its member nations to be published 
in the reports of the conference; and 


WHEREAS, The movement to or- 
ganize local self-governing commun- 
ities for mutual aid in self-develop- 
ment is an ancient and wide spread 
movement for adult education in 
citizenship; and 


WHEREAS, This movement bears 
an essential relation to the aims of 
the Pan-Pacific Union, and citizens 
of its member-nations cannot be ex- 
pected to practice the community 
principle as between nations unless 
they learn first to practice it in their 
own neighborhoods; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
That this conference hereby adopt 
as one of its permanent activities the 
project to promote this movement 
along its member-nations and to fur- 
nish information concerning it in 
order that they may assist each other 
by pooling their experience. 


Resolution Three 
A Bill of Duties 


We, the members of the Com- 
munity Conference of the Pan-Pa- 
cific Union, assembled at Honolulu, 
believing that all disputes among na- 
tions can be settled as easily and 
more effectively before instead of 
after armed conflict, but realizing 
that the success of this process de- 
pends on operating it from _ the 
standpoint of duties instead of rights 
and that only such a state of mind 
affords any hope of solving problems 
of international politics, hereby 
adopt the following Bill of Duties and 
pledge ourselves to work for its ac- 
ceptance by the public opinion of 
our respective nations; 

1. We will think first of our du- 
ties to other nations before we con- 
sider the corresponding rights de- 
penaing upon them. 

2. In all discussion of our rela- 
tionship, both official and un-official, 
we will put Truth in the first place 
and not in the second place. 

3. We will endeavor to acquire 
the habit of differing in opinion with- 
out differing in feeling. 

4, We will have respect for our 
racial differences and accentuate the 
resemblances among us, as a common 
human denominator. 

5. We will exercise mental hos- 
pitality toward the standards of 
other nations rather than seek to 
impose our standards upon them. 

6. We will aim to transform our 
commerce into a peace-maker by 
operating it as an exchange of mu- 
tual service rather than a system of 
exploitation, 
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7. We will have a decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind rather 
than regard the self-centered opin- 
ion of our own nations. 


8. We will promote freetrade in 
friendship, assisting each other by 
pooling our experience in science, 
commerce and art. 


9. We will aim to promote the 
prosperity of other nations, recog- 
nizing the legitimate selfishness that 
the prosperity of each depends on 
the prosperity of all. 

10. We will seek to make known 
the discovery that nations have like 
interests, to secure their recognition 
as common interests, and to compel 


the conclusion that-all wars are 
therefore civil wars. 
0 
DO YOU BELIEVE IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY? 
New Albany, Indiana, has pre- 


pared a statement on the belief in 
the community and a pledge of ser- 
vice to the community for individual 
citizens to sign. 

The registration of persons who 
have faith in community ideals and 
who wish to make a practical con- 
tribution to their community ought 
to have a good effect on the person 
registering and ought to be of help 
to the community members. 


New Albany, Indiana 
I BELIEVE IN MY CITY 


I BELIEVE that our city has 
equal facilities either developed or 
which can be developed, and other 
citizens as loyal and interested in 
the city’s welfare as has any other 
city in the United States. 

I BELIEVE in the play of child- 
ren, the clean, healthy social and 
physical recreation belonging to 
youth, and the participation enjoy- 
ment of adults found in recreation 
music and drama. 

I BELIEVE that our city should 
take its position in the ranks of those 
cities who have already profited by 
putting on a complete leisure time 
program. 

BELIEVING that the results will 
be measured in terms of happy, 
healthy children, finer morale, the 
development of neighborly neighbors, 
a community spirit, a city beautiful 
and a better citizenship, I pledge 
myself to community service in what- 
ever capacity it may be found I can 
best serve. 


0 
American Country Life Confer- 
ence, New Orleans, La., November 


10, 11 and 12. Practical discus- 
sions of the relationships between 
towns, cities, villages and their ru- 


ral surroundings. 
SS 


First American Birth Control Con- 
ference, Town Hall, New York City, 
November 11, 12 and 13. 
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MILK MARKETING—A COMMUNITY 
PROBLEM 


The Way They Have Decided to it Around Cincinnati 


What will without a doubt mark a 
new era in milk marketing in Ohio 


took place in Cincinnati on  Sep- 
tember 7, when over a_ thousand 
producers representing parts of 


Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana lying 
adjacent to Cincinnati came  to- 
gether to consider carefully the 
milk marketing plan on which their 
marketing committee had _ been 
working for about nine months. 

This committee, to whom must 
go the credit for the thoroness and 
completeness of the plan was com- 
posed of Harry Hartke of Covington, 
Ky., chairman; J. F. Kyger, Oxford, 
O., and J. B. Cloud, Hebron, Ky. 
H. B. Berning, secretary of the 
Queen City Milk Producers’ Asso’n, 
the old: organization, acted as sec- 
retary to committee in their plan- 
ning for the new organization. Mr. 
Hartke’s work has been recognized 
nationally by his selection on the 
Dairy Marketing Committee of 
eleven, appointed by J. R. Howard, 
president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

The frame of mind in which the 
producers of Cincinnati came to the 
meeting was the result of four or 
five years of attempts to deal col- 
lectively with the Cincinnati milk 
distributors. In these attempts 
they had only been moderately suc- 
cessful. Their requests of the 
dealers at all times had apparently 
been fair. They had never been 
able to base their request for any 
considerable period even as high 
as the cost of production, but had 
found it necessary to be content 
with receiving for their product the 
amount which was left after deal- 
ers had deducted their own operat- 
ing costs, plus ‘“‘a reasonable profit’ 
from the amount received from the 
consumer of the milk in Cincinnati. 

Under the plan as outlined the 
producers contract for a five-year 
period to sell their milk thru their 
own organization acting as agent for 
them. The plan embodies the ac- 
quiring of plants, either by «pur- 
chase or building, thru which the 
product of the producers can be 
distributed to the consumer in the 
amount needed from day to day, 
and in which the amount not needed 
for daily consumption can be man- 
ufactured into appropriate by- 
products. The plan entails the fi- 
nancing by the producers’ them- 
selves of this vast undertaking. 
They have learned from the expe- 
rience of others that the amount of 
capital would be large, but have felt 
that the amount even tho large as 
it is, will not cost much as com- 
pared with what they have at all 
times had invested in the produc- 
tion end of the business. 


Method of Financing 
The method of financing is as fol- 


lows: The producer when signing a 
contract to sell his milk thru the 
co-operative concern, loans to the 
association $20 per cow for any 
number of cows under his control. 
It provides in the plan that no 
money is due from any producer 


until at least 15,000 cows have been. 


pledged. This will provide a work- 
ing capial of $300,000. 

Additional capital will be provided 
by further loans to the association 
made by the producers which they 
are permitted, but are not required 
to make. The required loan of $20 
per cow is secured to the producers 
by certificates of indebtedness for 
the amiunt ‘expended, which cer- 
tificate bears 6 per cent. interest. 
These certificates are payable in 
not to exceed 10 years, which means 
that during the initial or trying 
period of the association they will 
not be hampered with needing to 
repay these certificates. 

The additional capital which pro- 
ducers are allowed to furnish in 
any amount they see fit is secured 
by preferred certificates of indebt- 
edness which bear 7% per cent. in- 
terest. This plan was outlined to 
a thousand producers in Central 
Turner hall on the morning of Sep- 
tember 7, and full explanation’ of 
the various features was made. The 
plan as a whole was highly com- 
mended by men from different or- 
ganizations. 

Milo D. Campbell, president of the 
National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
spoke highly of the plan as outlined. 
John D. Miller of the Dairymen’s 
League of New York was pleased 
with the efforts of the Cincinnati 
committee in putting together a 
work of such merit. Goeffrey Mor- 
gan, secretary of Kentucky Farm 
Bureau; Perry Crane, secretary of 
Indiana Farm Bureau; O. B. Jesness 
of the University of Kentucky, and 
HK. D. Ward, representing the Ohio 
Farm Bureau, as well as other milk 
producers’ associations in Ohio, all 
extended congratulations and pledg- 
ed moral support from the organ- 
izations which they represent. 

After explanation when the plan 
was put before the house it was 
pleasing to see how quickly the pro- 
ducers signified their readiness to 
vote for unanimous adoption. The 
only commotion of the day came at 
a time when it was announced that 
12 clerks at a long table at the rear 
of the room were ready to receive 
signatures to the contracts which 
the members were asked to sign, 
the opinion on the part of the pro- 
ducers being evidenced by each ery- 
ing to be the first to put his name on 
the dotted line. 

The fact was pointed out numer- 
ous times during the day that Cin- 
cinnati producers had been prepar- 
ing for the step by the experience 








they have had in working together 
on the different programs for a 
number of years. It was pointed 
out repeatedly that a program such 
as here presented would have been 
doomed to failure had it been at- 
tempted a few years earlier. 

We feel sure that the eyes of all 
milk producers’ associations in Ohio 
and elswhere will be closely  fo- 
cussed on the Cincinnati program 
during the coming months and 
years. We wish for them the best 
of success, and while we are wait- 
ing for other associations to reach 
the point where they can safely at- 
tempt so ambitious a program, we 
will be able to profit by successes 
and possible mistakes which ‘may 
be found to exist in the Cincinnati 
plan. ‘‘All success” is the wish to 
the Cincinnati producers by the 
40,000 other organized producers in 
Ohio.—E. D. Waid, in charge dairy 
marketing department, Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


O 


EXTRA! EXTRA! EXTRA! 
FARM BUREAU PETITIONS 
FOR DISARMAMENT 


The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is calling for 2,000,000 vol- 
unteers to enlist in the Army of Dis- 
armament and Permanent Peace. 
The Farm Bureau is out to secure the 
names of 2,000,000 farmers on its 
petition addressed to the president, 
requesting the United States = of 
America to take the lead in disarm- 
ament and the establishment of peace 
on the face of the earth forever. 
Each state farm bureau federation 
will circulate a state-wide petition, 
as follows: 


The President, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. President: 

We the undersigned farmers and 
citizens of (state) approve 
your action in calling the World Dis- 
armament Conference. The repre- 
sentatives appointed by you have our 
full confidence and support. 

We request our own nation, 
through its representatives, to take 
the lead in disarmament, that per- 
manent world-wide peace may be 
established. 


Will those who care to sign this 
petition clip here or make a copy 
and after signing, mail it to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
58 EK. Washington St., Chicago, IIL. 


0 


American Country: Life Confer- 
ence, New Orleans, La., November 
10, 11 and 12. Practical discus- 
sions of the relationships between 


towns, cities, villages and their ru- 


ral surroundings. 
3 
First American Birth Control Con- 


ference, Town Hall, New York City, 
November 11, 12 and 13, = 
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SEEING THE OTHER SIDE OF 


“MAIN STREET” 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE 
ASSOCIATION CONSIDERS TOWN AND COUNTRY RELATIONS 


ILLAGES, small towns and cities have a distinct 

social relationship to country communities. The 
drama and the literature of the last decade would in- 
dicate that this relationship is in large measure un- 
wholesome. At any rate, this literature has focused 
the attention of the American people on the problems 
_ of the village and the small town; these units of social 
organization are being studied. The American 
Country Life Association devotes itself to the human 
aspects of agriculture. [ts membership is composed 
largely of specialists in 
the fields of rural soci- 


situation at Alexandria. The protaganists of the co- 
operative system asked some pertinent questions. 
Some assumed the position that the farmer would 
never reach a satisfactory plane of social. living until 
he could control the economic processes involved in 
the marketing of his products. 

Representatives from the Southern states insisted 
that many rural communities of the South were back- 
ward because the property-owning and the marketing 
functions (including credits) were so thoroughly vested 

in the hands of a few 
people in the towns and 





ology, rural economics, 


villages that the farmers 





and rural social work. 
Each annual conference 


lacked that degree of in- 
dependence which alone 


concentrates its attention 
on one specific problem 
affecting the rural pop- 
ulation. This year the 
conference discussed the 
general theme: The Vil- 
face or town and 
the Outlying Country; 
What Should be Their 
Relationships? 

Unlike most  confer- 








THE TEST OF COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 


“The measure of value of community 
work is not the degree of efficiency on the 
part of paid workers in doing things for 
the community but the extent to which 
volunteer leaders for community work 


have been developed and participation se- 
cured which will ultimately enable the 
community itself to climb higher and 
higher levels of community achievment. 
A willingness to leave the final authority 
with the people themselves.is essential in 
community building which aims at Dem- 





can bring about a sat- 
isfactory standard of 
living. The majority 
opinion appeared to be 
that merchants of small 
towns and villages (es- 
pecially those acting as 
distributors of farm 
products) would be 
obliged in, the near fu- 
ture to adjust their bus- 
iness in harmony. with 


ences, this gathering dis- 


pensed with lengthy See 





the principles of co- 
operation. Examples 





papers and spent most 








of its time discussing 
actual situations. Rep- 
resentative persons were 
selected to discuss a certain relationship between a 
town and its surrounding rural territory. After such 
a brief exposition of an actual condition, the mem- 
bers of the conference discussed the relationships por- 
trayed from the viewpoint of broad social principles. 
Does the Small Town Exploit the Country? 

Mr. George A. Petrie of Alexandria, Louisiana, a 
~ middleman, discussed the commercial or trade relations 
- between his town and the country people. He pre- 

sented a frank picture of a commercial organization 
within the city attempting to work out satisfactory 
trade relations with the farmers; his viewpoint was 
that of the honest middleman who “produces nothing 
but performs a useful service to the community”. An 
‘animated discussion followed his description of the 


were related by certain 
types of middlemen. The 
honest’ middleman who 
wishes to render a plain service to the community 
was commended; the speculating, exploiting middle- 
man who thinks only in terms of his own profits was 
roundly scored. 
Social, Church and School Relations 

The above method of creating discussion was 
followed in connection with social, church and school 
relations. Samples of the stories told are given below 
in condensed form: 
A Brief Outline of Social Relationships Between Town 

and Country People at Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

The Rotarians and Kiwanians invite, on special 

days, certain farmers to attend their luncheon. The 
Se 
(Continued on next page) 
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SEEING THE OTHER SIDE OF 
“MAIN STREET” 


(Continued from page one) 


Exchange Club recently invited all 
club boys to take noon day luncheon. 
Recently in the rural section ad- 
joining Hattiesburg, one of the 
schoolhouses which had been aban- 
doned due to consolidation of schools 
was taken over by the people of the 
community and they are now fixing 
it up as a club house. 

Conditions in Hattiesburg will also 
be contrasted with a community in 
California known to the speaker 
where the first step in a definite plan 
was to go into the city with a ster- 
eopticon and lectures and educate 
the people of the city about the 
things which were of favorable 
aspect in the country. At the same 
time, in the country various clubs 
were formed—one being a_ social 
club which built themselves a build- 
ing where little plays could be given 
or dancing could be engaged in, 
where the older members could play 
cards or entertain. Other smaller 
clubs of ten or fifteen were organ 
ized among the ladies for various 
social purposes. 

The farm bureau utilized the high 
school building for a meeting once 
a month which was for the most part 
a social—the members bringing their 
wives and children. 

Naturally these clubs all enter- 
tained their friends from the city at 
different times, and the people from 
the city returned the invitation. In 
two or three years the wall between 
country and town which had existed 
for probably a hundred years grad- 
ually disappeared. 

A Brief Outline of Social Relation- 
ships Between Town and Country 
People at Sweet Home, Ar- 
kansas 

Sweet Home is about seven miles 
from Little Rock. The community 
club of women did usual war time 
activities and then for a¢time re- 
laxed, but in 1919 they put on Sweet 
Home community fair which made a 
country-wide impression including 
the folks in the community. The 
last night of the affair was an un- 
usual occasion for its enthusiasm and 
a number of men and women made 
pledges for a community house be- 
fore another year rolled by. The 
Little Rock Board of ‘Commerce con- 
tributed $100 toward the building 
and many Little Rock people gave 
other financial assistance so that the 
1920 fair was opened with the dedi- 
ciation of Sweet Home community 
caion of the Swee Home community 
house by Governor Brough—the to- 
tal cost being $2300. This was the 
beginning of a new spirit in the 
community under the leadership of 
the Sweet Home Community Wel- 
fare Association. 
the house has been used for all kinds 
of community purposes, including 
the Child Welfare Clinic and Day 
Nursery for little tots.. Joint so- 
cials are sometimes held in which 
people from Little Rock co-operate. 


Since that time’ 


Clarksville, Tenn. 

The intimate connection of the 
churches with the unusually good re- 
lations that exist between country 
and city people is attested by the 
statement that about one-half of the 
congregation of the twelve churches 
in Clarksville are country people. 

Edgewood, Ala. 

Although near the city of Birming- 
ham, the relatively small rural con- 
‘gregation at Edgewood has main- 
tained its own organization and car- 
ried on its own self directed activi- 
ties with enthusiasm and success. 


Among the interesting papers read 
was one by Prof. W. L. Bailey of 
Northwestern University entitled: 
“The American Village”. This crit- 
ical analysis of the present status 
and tendencies of village life indi- 
cated that the two units of popula- 
tion which are having the least sat- 
isfactory growth are open. country 
communities and extremely large 
cities. Small and medium-sized 
towns are enjoying . period of 
healthy growth. 

The report of this conference 
should constitute a distinct contri- 
bution to the rapidly-increasing lit- 
erature on American country life. 
Persons desiring further informa- 
tion regarding the American Country 
Life Association and its work should 
correspond with its officers who are: 
‘President, Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Amherst, Mass.; Vice-President, A. 
R. Mann, Ithica, N. Y.; Executive 
Secretary, E. C. Lindeman, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Field Secretary, Nat T. 
Frame, Morganton, West Virginia. 

9) 
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ucts. 


for his labor. 


$80 in cash. 


1880—66 per cent. 
1900—58 per cent. 
1910—57 per cent. 
1920—56 per cent. 
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AGRICULTURAL FACTS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Selected from the recent address by J. W. Bailey at the 
North Carolina State meeting of the Farmers Union. 
Total Value of Farm Crops, 1919______________ $503,000,000 
Total Value of Farm Crops, 1920__________ ____$403,000,000 
Qn the basis of .-20 cent cotton and 25 cent tobacco the 
average net income per year for a North Carolina farmer is 
$650; $400 of this is cash and $250 in home consumed prod- 


Each member of a farmer’s family earns 70 cents per day 


For each member of a farm family 
there is an annual income of $50 for home-produced goods and 


Improved land in farms in 1910____________ 8,813,056 acres 
Improved land in farms in 1920_________ ___8,198,449 acres 
Decrease of improved land in ten years______ 614,647 acres 
Mortgage debts in 1910__________ Ea Sa a $ 9,958,389 
Mortgage debts in 1920_____________ _ 8 eee $31,968,285 


Increase in mortgage debt____________________ 221 per cent. 


Percentage of farms operated by owners: 


In 1910 there were 107,287 farms operated by tenants. 
In 1920 there were 117,459 farms operated by tenants. 
In 1910 there were 80,000 farms rented on shares. 

In 1920 there were 98,000 farms rented on shares. 

In 1910 there were 44,000 negro tenants. 

In 1920 there were 53,917 negro tenants. 

In 1910 there were 63,148 white tenants. 

In 1920 there were 63,542 white tenants. 
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AGRICULTURAL COURSES 


The College of Agriculture of Ohio 
State University reports a decrease 
in the number of new students tak- 
ing agricultural courses. Ohio is 
not alone in that respect this year. 
Though we have not observed other 
states saying much about it prob- 
ably a majority of them could report 
the same thing. The number of stu- 
dents in all colleges of any university 
will fluctuate according to condi- 
tions. Of late electrical engineering 
and other industrial chemistry have 
appealed to young men more than 
any other professions perhaps, while 
agriculture has suffered depression 
and some graduates have been un- 
able to find positions that pay good 
salaries. There is ‘one profession, 
allied to agriculture, which should 
be considered by the right kind of 
young men because of a prospective 
shortage in its ranks in the future— 
veterinary medicine. This year only 
923 students of veterinary medicine 
appeared in all colleges, and only 
277 graduated. In 1916 there were 
2,992 students, and in 1918 there 
were 867 graduates. These figures, 
from the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association fore- 
shadow a shortage of competent vet- 
einarians and we have none too many 
of that kind now. 

—The National Stockman and 

Farmer. 
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TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 


From “The Compass’? Published by the American Association of 
Social Workers 


This month sees twenty-two train- 
ing schools for social work in the 
United States and Canada, commenc- 
ing their fall program. The popu- 
larity of their courses, the quality 
of people entering them, the variety 
of their curricula affords a good bar- 
ometer for the progress of our pro- 
fession. 

The New York School with a full 
two year course reports a material 
increase in its regular students, 123 
compared with 98 last year; 29 of 


_ these are second year students, an 


¥ 





tion, taxation budgets, ete. 


ey 


inuniel with the educational work 
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evidence not only of the increasing 
recognition of technical training, but 
of the growing value of that training 
itself. The quality of students tak- 
ing training is reported as substan- 
tially higher and the “‘entering class 
seems on the whole to present a more 
substantial prepartation for profess- 
ional training and to include a higher 
average of native ability.” 


The Chicago School of Social Ser- 
vice Administration reports 49 men 
and women enrolled in its fall course. 
Special courses in preparation for 
particular fields are not given at the 
Chicago school. It does, however, 
give a Master’s degree and a Doctor’s 
degree to those who major in Social 
Service and for this require founda- 
tion courses in case work, statistics, 
organization and administration. 
They report that ‘‘the enrollment this 


_ fall is encouraging as indicating the 


quality of students who are turning 
toward the field of social work.’’ 

The School of Social Work in Bos- 
ton, a Department of Simmons Col- 
lege, has 107 students registered in 
its regular courses and 50 in its ex- 
tension work; 21 of these are gra- 
duate students, candidates for the 
degree of Major of Arts. About 50 
will graduate from the school next 
June. 

The Smith College Training School 
for Social Work has 48 students en- 
rolled this fall, 20 of whom are sec- 
ond year students. This training 


school specializes primarily in Medi- 


cal Social Work, Phychiatrie Social 
Work and Community Service. Of 
17 students who graduatéd last year, 
12 specialized in Phychiatric Social 
Work, 3 in Medical Social Work, and 


. 2 in Community Service. 


The National Institute of* Public 
Administration, formerly the Train- 
ing School for Public Service of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search is beginning this fall with a 


new plan for education and training 


-in the Civic field; 23 students are 


_ taking its course and particular in- 


terest is being shown in the work of 
the city manager, and the financial 
problems of municipal administra- 
In con- 


municipal surveys are being made 


in Salem, Mass., and New Orleans. 


rs 


— The Richmond School of Social 


Work has 35 students enrolled in 


the regular courses and 91 in exten- 
sion courses, while the Social Ser- 
vice Department of Indiana Univer- 
sity has 37, of whom 27 are Junior 
and Senior nurses. 

The Department of Social Work 
of the Carnegie Institute of Techno- 
logy in Pittsburg has 48 students this 
year, 14 more than last. Medical 
Social Work is proving the most 
attractive field. 

The Department of Social Work 
of Ohio -State University experts to 
graduate between 15 and 20 students 
this coming year with the degree 
of B. S. in Social Science. Besides 
these a considerable number of stu- 
dents in the Liberal Arts College are 
taking work in Applied Sociology. 
The Pennsylvania School for Social 
Service in Philadelphia has 36 re- 
gular students, an increase of 9 over 
last year, 10 students in its four 
months public health nursing course 
and approximately 700 in extension 
courses. Of these about 100 are case 
workers and 30 visiting teachers 
from the public school system who 
are taking case work training. 

The School for Social Work in the 
University of Oregon has 27 students 
this year, 10 of whom are taking 
public health courses, the others be- 
ing mainly social workers who have 
come back to do special work in their 
particular field. 

For two years, training in social 
work has been given through course 
in Social Economics at Johns Hop- 
kins University, including case work, 
Immigrant peoples, Health and Pre- 
ventable Diseases, Community Or- 
ganization, Law and Social Work, 
Home Economics, Social Statistics 
and Social Legislation. 24 Students 
are enrolled this year, fifteen of 
whom are taking the full course and 
two of whom are candidates for the 
M. A. degree. Students specializing 
in Medicial Social Work and Phychi- 
atric Social Service Department of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

The profession of social work must 
look to its training schools not only 
for trained personnel, but for intel- 
lectual leadership. The outlook this 
fall is a most promising one. 


NOTE a 
To the above list of schools should 


be added the School of Social Work - 


of the University of North Carolina 
which embarks upon its second year 
of work with an increased teaching 
staff and with a promising year in 


rospect. 
eae Editor. 


There is no more incconceivable 
folly than this continued riot of ex- 
penditure on battleships at a time 
when great masses of hummanity are 
dying of stravation. 

Herbert Hoover 





THE JOURNAL OF RURAL 
EDUCATION 


The Journal of Rural Education is 
a journal published for the benefit 
of rural schools, as the name implies. 
It is designed to afford a national 
organ of expression and agencies of 
rural education, a clearing house for 
the exchange of new ideas, a forum 
for the discussion of mooted ques- 
tions. In <the September number 
there are articles discussing ‘Rural 
School Supervision as an Agency 
for improving Rural Schools’. “Ru- 
ral School Democracy Through Effi- 
cient Administration”, ‘Some Fun- 
damentals of Rural Community Or- 
ganization”, and ‘‘The Rural Super- 
visor”’. 

Miss Isobel Davidson, of the State 
Department of Education, Madison, 
Wisconsin, says that supervision as 
an agency for the improvement of 
schools, wherever given a fair trial, 
teaching and therefore, the product 
needs no defense. The quality of 
of the schools are improved by super- 
vision. Miss Davidson further states 
that the work of the supervision is 
chiefly to improve the teacher her- 
self, to improve her work and to im- 
prove the school Thiss cans “be 
brought about by the removal of ob- 
stacles, improvement of jthe tech- 
nique of supervision, and careful 
selection of persons to serve in this 
capacity. 

The superintendent and supervisor 
working together should determine 
methods and aims in bringing about 
these changes, says Supt. Albert S. 
Cook of Maryland. All administra- 
tive matters concerning teachers’ 
meetings and the organization of the 
various supervisory activities should 
be referred to the superintendent 
and have his approval. The super- 
intendent must stand firm for super- 
vision as an absolute necessity for 
improving the quality of teaching 
and for professional progress in the 
teaching corps. 

The successful supervisor must be 
a many-sided individual with a var- 
iety of interests and a breadth of 
vision. Men desire to associate ac- 
cording to their special interests and 
this may be done by some form of 
community organization. The wide 
awake supervisor will be an agent 
in bringing this about. She must 
meet the people through their own 
interests, on their own level. It 
may be necessary to meet them priv- 
ately in their homes, in their own 
fields, or on the highways before 
she will be able to meet them in 
groups. The supervisor should be- 
gin with people’s conscious needs, 
but should not stop with them. She 
should appeal to them through that 
in which they may become interested 
as well as through that in which 
they are already interested. 

—_——___——0 


I consider our present naval pro- 
gram a reckless waste of our national 
resources and a dangerous provoca- 
tion to others. 

Paul M. Warburg 
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Co-operative Marketing 


Now that the farmers of the United States have 
at last determined to have a share in the sales organ- 
ization of their products there is grave apprehension 
on the part of many city people. Not a few of these 
same people may have been heard to repeat the worn- 


SCG 


out formula: “O, the farmer is a rank individualist.” 
Perhaps the wish has been father to the thought; many 
people have gone on repeating this aphorism in the 
hope that it might prove to be eternally true. It 
would be the part of wosdom if those who view the 
. farmers co-operaive movement with alarm should be- 
gin to study the economics of co-operation. 

The farmers are not attempting anything new in 
This 


their commodity ‘co-operatives. principle of 


salesmanship has long been utilized. by manufacturers. 


To think of a single manufacturer or a group of 
manufacturers completely turning over their sales 


function to other persons not related to the industry 


is folly. The manufacturer knows that his . sales 
must be so conducted as to represent a definite rela- 
tionship between sales incomes and costs of produc- 
tion. This the farmer has never been enabled to do 
since he has had no control over his marketing pro- 
cesses, 

If the grain-marketing plan of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the live stock-marketing 
plans succeed along with the numerous other com- 
modity co-operatives now under way, it is entirely 
possible that we shall witness the curious phenomenon 
of seeing this highly individualistic nation of farmers 
come forth as the largest co-operative concern in the 
world. There is danger that, now that they have 
started along the road of co-operation, they may 
travel too rapidly for safety. But, there is a well- 
grounded and scientific set of principles for co-oper- 
ative marketing. These principles have been applied 
with success for a half century in Denmark and for 
lesser periods in many other places. Studies of these 


co-operative ventures reveal the fact that no one is 





injured by them. On the contrary, whole nations 
seem to be benefited by the farmers’ co-operative 
efforts. There are, of course, certain individuals who 
use the farmers products in a purely speculative man- 
ner; their object in being interested in farm products 
is to gain speculative wealth through gambling. These 
individuals will be severely injured when co-operation 
succeeds. They will need to orient their talent ~in 
harmony with more just economic laws. The honest 
middleman need not fear; his services in distributing 
goods from producers to consumers will always be 
needed. 





The Teachers’ Assembly 


Once each year there comes an opportunity for 
the teachers of the State to see their work in the larger 
perspective. The Teachers’ Assembly is a gathering 
of professional men and women who toil patiently in 
the local communties in the interest of providing 
North Carolina with an intelligent citizenship. Fre- 
quently their task appears insignificant. The State 
Assembly presents a picture of united effort—a com- 
posite picture which makes the individual teacher’s 
task appear indispensable. It creats esprite de corps, 
morale, a healthy and normal attitude towards one’s 
work. It sends the teacher back to the local field with 
renewed zest, enthusiasm and devotion. The school 
board which appreciates these facts makes a wise in- 
vestment when it sends its teachers to the Assembly. 
But, whether the school board sends ‘you or not, go! 
You need the professional tonic which comes only 
through association with others engaged in a similar 
task, 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Ie Definition 


A Parent-Teacher Association is 
an organization for the bringing into 
closer relationship the home and the 
school in order ‘that parents and 
teachers, through mutual under- 
standing, may co-operate fully in all 
that pertains to the highest interest 
of the child. 


Ii. Reasons fer Having a Parent- 
Teacher Association 


1. Three sufficient reasons for a 
Parent-Teacher Association: 

a. To give fathers and mothers 
the opportunity to better educate 
themselves for intelligent home- 
making and child nurture. 

b. To enable parents to learn 
what the schools are doing and how 
they are doing it in order that the 
home may offer effective co-opera- 
tion and that the schools may co- 
operate with the home. 

e. To study community condi- 
tions affecting the welfare of the 
young with the purpose of arousing 
a sentiment of community responsi- 
bility. 

2. Reasons that appeal especially 
to the parents: 

a. Gives parents an opportun- 
ity to become better acquainted with 
the school, its teachers, its work, thus 
enabling them to be in hearty sym- 
pathy with all the school is endeav- 

oring to do, and, through a better 
understanding of the motives of the 
teachers, eliminating much unjust 
criticism and complaint. 

b. Gives parents the assurance 
that their interest in school affairs is 
appreciated’ and their help is effec- 
tive. ; 

ec. Provides an opportunity for 
the people having a common interest 
in the school to know one another 
better, thus promoting the spirit of 
friendliness and good will so essen- 
tial to the success of any community 
undertaking. 

' d. Programs providing  inter- 
change of ideas open the eyes of 
many parents to their responsibilities 
to the home and school never before 
realinzed. 

-e. From this union of home 
and school, community betterment is 
more sure of achievement. 

3. Reasons that should appeal 
especially to educators: 

a. No improvement in school 

. conditions is possible until a, strong 
public opinion approves and demands 
it; a group of enthusiastic parents 

ean successfully influence public 
opinion and school officials; organ- 
ized effort, such as represented by the 

Parent-Teacher ‘Association, is the 

surest means of arousing greater in- 
terest in the school and its needs, 
and of achieving success in the mat- 
ter of meeting these needs, it is the 
point of contact between the home 
and the school. 

: b. The united strength of a 
group of parents and teachers is 
twice the strength of an organization 
composed exclusively of parents or 
_ teachers, 


ce. Full, free discussion of gen- 
eral school problems in a meeting of 
parents and teachers often solves 
without friction difficult school 
problems. 

d. Discipline is 
easier when a child realizes that 
father, mother, and teacher are 
working together in perfect under- 
standing and harmony. 

e. Acquaintence with parents 
makes possible a more intelligent un- 
derstanding, on the part of teachers, 
of childrens’ needs and potentialities. 

f. Intelligent understanding, 
on the part of parent, of the work 
and methods of the school develops 
loyalty to the school on the part of 
children, thereby teachers’ efforts be- 
come more fruitful. 

g. The holding of regular 
meetings of parents and teachers on 
fixed dates saves time and energy. 


Til. Who is Eligible for Membership 


in a Parent-Teacher Association 


Not only parents, but all persons 
in the community, men and women, 
who believe in the possibilities of 
childhood and are interested in child 
welfare. 


invariably 


IV. How to Organize a Parent- 
Teacher Association 


1. Through well planned pub- 
licity create an interest in the pur- 
pose of such an organization and a 
desire for it. 

2. “Nothing succeeds like — suc- 
cess”, therefore endeavor to have a 
large representative and enthusiastic 
audience present at the meeting to 
consider organization. Such a meet- 
ing may be called by parents, teach- 
ers or interested persons.. Have the 
time and place, preferably the school- 
house, of the meeting publicly an- 
nounced in the churches, through the 
daily ovess and by posters and dod- 
gex. \,.1.0 possible. Personal letters 
of visits are very helpful in arous- 
ing interest. Invitations stating the 
purpose of the meeting should be sent 
by the school children to their par- 
ents. In arranging the time for such 
a meeting be careful to select a date 
which will not interfere with any oth- 
er meeting in the community whether 
business, or social, or religious. 

3. Details of this first meeting 
should be carefully worked out be- 
fore the meeting is called. If so de- 
sired, a short, interesting program 
may be rendered preliminary to the 
meeting. Such a program may con- 
sist of a short play by the school chil- 
dren, music and community singing, 
motion pictures showing the possibil- 
ities of school and community im- 
provement, or a short address by a 
prominent citizen or visiting speaker. 

4. After the program the person 
asked to serve as Chairman should 
state the purpose of the meeting, 
this should be followed by a general 
discussion of the need of such an 
organization and the benefits to be 
derived from it. It is always well 
to arrange beforehand with several 
who are willing to lead this discuss- 


ion, silence kills the spirit of such a 
meeting. 

5. Ifa sufficient number of those 
present favor an organization. <A 
temporary secretary appointed by 
the chairman should receive names 
of all who wish to become members. 
The Chairman should then read the 
constitution and By-Laws for Parent- 
Teachers Associations suggested by 
the National Parlimentarian. These 
should be discussed and after modi- 
fications aS may seem necessary, 
some one should move the adoption 
of the Parent-Teacher association 
(inserting the name of the school) 
and vote taken. 

A nominating committee, appoint- 
ed by the Chairman, may recommend 
names for the offices mentioned in 
the Constitution. Such nominations 
may be made from the floor. It is 
important to remember that the suc- 
cess of such an organization depends, 
in a large measure, upon those select- 
ed to office, especially the president 
and secretary. While teachers should 
be prepresented on all committies 
where possible the burden of the work 
should be on the shoulders of the 
school patrons. If possible it is to 
complete the organization in one 
meeting in order to conserve the in- 
terest and enthusiasm created by the 
speakers and the subsequent discuss- 
ion. 

6. Not later than two weeks after 
the organization meeting the newly 
elected offcers should meet to plan 
the activities of the association and 
to appoint committes for carrying 
on such activities. See National Con- 
stitution and By-Laws which may be 
secured from the State Secretary. 

7. Before adjournment, the time 
of the next regular meeting should 
be decided upon. 


V. What are legitimate activities of 
Parents-Teacher Associations? 

1. Social activities which bring to- 
gether the fathers and mothers and 
teachers. 

2. Programs which 
child betterment, home 
and school betterments. 

3. Providing necessary equipment 
to children who could not otherwise 
go to school, such as cloths, school 
books, eye-glasses ete. 

4, Providing material helps to the 
school for which the Board of Educa- 
tion may not be able to appropriate 
funds, such as musicial instruments, 
playground equipment, pictures, trees 
shrubs ete. 

5. Educating public ofinion in re- 
garg to the necessity for paying a 
higher salary to teachers. 

6. Promoting child welfare legis- 
lation which is entirely non-partism. 


VI Some pratical accomplishments 
of Parent-Teacher Association 
Better mutual understanding be- 

tween parents and teachers. 
Raising of the standard of home 

life through education of the parents 
in child-study. 
—- 0-——- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 5) 


Enlarging a teacher’s knowledge of 
the child’s home environment and of 
the parent’s viewpoint. 

Establishing lunch rooms where, at 
a minimum cost to the pupils, warm, 
wholesome food may be obtained. 

Establishing circulating libraries 
in connection with schools. 

Furnishing “First Aid Cabinets,” 
complete with every facility for acci- 
dent or emergency cases, at the school 
house. 

Supplying pure milk to underfed 
children. 

Securing needed additions in build- 
ings. 

Impdoving sanitary conditions in 
school buildings and outbuildings. 

Furnishing rest rooms for teachers. 

Purchasing pictures for school 
walls. 

Planting trees, shrubs and vines 

Planting trees, shurbs and vines 
in school grounds and distributing 
seed to the children for planting 
vegetable and flower gardens about 
their own homes. 

Purchasing musical instruments to 
insure an abundance of the best mus- 
ic in the school. 

Planning and carrying out success- 
ful social gatherings for the pupils 
designing to supplant fraternities and 
sororities, Instituting a Campaign of 
education in favor of simple dress 
for girls. 

Supplying equipment for household 
economics and manual training and 
securing teachers for classes in same. 

Caring for the health of children 
through medical inspection and den- 
tal clinics. 

Installing sanitary drinking foun- 
tains. 

Adding playgrounds to the school 


property. 

VERA PASCHAL. 
Note: This outline was made in 
the Alabama State Department of 
Education. 





0) 
HARD TIMES—FEWER 
FUNERALS 


Undertakers interviewed by our 
representatives report business very 
dull. They say that the death rate 
has diminished substantially of late 
and give plausible reasons for it. 
There is less intemperance and dissi- 
pation of every sort than there was 
when things were booming. Fewer 
persons are indulging in strong drink 
or eating too much or otherwise ‘“‘liv- 
ing high’. The fewer funerals the 
better, but we wish there were some 
other reason for it than hard times. 

—National Stockman and Farmer. 

O—————e« 


It can certainly be demonstrated 


-that for many nations on the verge 


of bankruptcy it is a choice between 
feeding millions undernorished child- 
ren and the maintenance of great 
mili-tary establishments. 

Jane Addams 








A REAL FARMERS’ FAIR IN THE SOUTH 


COMMUNITY PROGRESS has tak- 
en occassion in the past to point 
out the deficiencies of the ordinaty 
“county fair’’ which is ostensibly bas- 
ed upon the agricultural industry but 
which caters largely to amusements 
of a gambling and questionable na- 
ture. One must go away from home 
to learn the news! Below is an ac- 
count of a Southern farmers fair 
published in the “Ohio Farmer”’: 

What is a county fair without 
a midway? Where does the crowd 
at your fair congregate, in the 
grandstand or midway, or out at 
the livestock exhibit? How many 
visitors at the present day north- 
ern fair condescend to lend their 
moral support to the exposition 
by their presence in the cattle 
barn or other livestock buildings 
or in the grain and horticultural 
halls? Ohio fairs and Ohio folks 
have their customs for what they 
eall a successful county fair and 
it would be a great innovation 
if they were to adopt some of 
the practices found in such ex- 
positions in states below the Ohio 
River. While there could be 
given many kindred instances 
the fair at Fauquier County, 
Va., will illustrate what a truly 
agricultural fair, for, by and of 
farmers, can be. 

The shows of cattle and horses 
are the big attraction at this 
Virginia fair and the judge 
is nobody less than our own 
Uncle Davy Fyffe, of the agri- 
cultural college at Columbus, 
who has annually been making 
his quite pilgrimage down there 
for the last decade to pass judg- 
ment on the animals at several 
of these southern fairs. 

Fully half a hundred Short- 
horn alone vied for the coveted 
blues and purples, and as many 
Angus, along with about 40 
Herefords, all well fitted and for 
the most part well shown. Dairy 
cattle even surpassed the beef 
breeds in entries, altho to Uncle 
Davy their quality would seem 
far beneath. Guerseys have 
the strong hold thru that sec- 
tion, altho Holstein and Jersey 
entries were heavy, too. Added 
to these were about 50 baby 
beeves in the boys’ and girls’ 
club and these were shown in 
open classes, 








A Great Grazing Section. 


This section of Virginia is a 
great grazing area, where thou- 
sands of heavy steers find way 
to market after a finish on the 
luxurant grass of these hills. 
From this county alone go 25,- 
000 steers each year and some 
feed out three or four cars n 
a season. All the talk in late 
summer and early fall is, ‘““Have 
you bought your ‘cattle yet?” 
These cattle are brought at this 
season of the year from _ the 
Southwest large, roughish feed- 
ers, as compared with ours 
farther North, mostly two-year- 
olds. They are roughed thru 
the winter, some corn allowed 
them and then in the spring 
they finish out on. grass and 
are turned off in July to Septem- 
ber, local dealers buying them 
up for shipment to Washington, 
Baltimore, but mostly New Jer- 
sey. 


But at their county fair these 
Virginians do not overlook their 
other livestock and horses are 
their main attraction. The hog 
show was good and a pleasing 
exhibit was made of farm and 
orchard crops. A few good Cly- 
desdales and Suffolk Punch 
horses came out, along with 
some grades. Three good four- 
horse teams were entered. A 
steeplechase and polo game 
brought out many good animals. 


Every one there is interested 
in hunters. No trotting race 
was staged and the track is fitted 
‘only for running races, or a 
‘flat race,” as it is called there. 
Close to 100 came out among. 
the hunters, shown atthe halter 
and also in jumping hurdles be- 
fore the grandstand. 


Such was the strictly agricul- . 
tural fair at Fauquier County, 
where no midway was allowed. 
Still the grounds were thronged 
to suffocation almost, and the 
crowds thronged the judging 
ring and grandstand for both 
days of the fair. It was a gen- 
uine farm crowd who had come 
to their own rural fair, which 
there, is the pulse of the com- 
munity.—L. L. Rummell. 





The path of international disarma- 
ment is the only one that can lead 
the world to safety. Further de- 
velopment will destroy civilization 
form within. Competition between 
nations in araments is a race for 
bankruptcy—a race in which those 
who win and those who lose alike 
will gain the prize. 

Buckmaster 


(Former Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land) ‘ 


KIWANIS SMILE SONG 


(Tune ‘Jchn Brown’s Body’’) 


1-It isn’t any trouble just to s-m-i-l-e, 
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It isn’t any trouble just to s-m-i-l-e, 

If ever you’re in trouble 

It will vanish like a bubble, 

If you’ll only take the trouble just. 
to s-m-i-l-e. 

(Substitute) -G-r-i-n Grin 

(Substitute) -G-i-G-iggle-e 

(Substitute) -L-a-u-g-h. 

(Substitute)-Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
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THE FESS-KENYON PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT BILL 


The Tentative Plan; Chief Provisions; Main Arguments, Pro and Con 


Early in the first session of the 
67th Congress similar bills were in- 
troduced in the Senate and House by 
Senator Kenyon and Congressman 
Fess for the creation of a Federal 
Department of Public Welfare and 
is now generally known as the Fess- 
Kenyon Bill. Action on the bill has 
been held in abeyance pending the 


action of the Special Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Reorgani- 
zation of the Administrative Branch 
of the Government and there is no 
saying when it will come to light 
again. In the meantime, however, 
it is well for all those interested 
directly in affairs that pertain to the 
public welfare and that this bill pro- 





TENTATIVE PLAN 


poses to take care of to be studying 
its provisions and the arguments for 
and against it. 

The bill was based on a plan sub- 
mitted by General Sawyer, physician 
mitted by General Sawyer, physcian 
to the president, and the proposed 
plan as submitted by him is given 
herewith. 











| Assistant Secretary | 





| CABINET OFFICER | 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE | 





| Assistant Secretary | | Assistant Secretary | | Assistant Secretary | 





= PUBLIC SOCIAL VETERAN SERVICE 
EDUCATION HEALTH SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 
VOCATIONAL RESEARCH OCCUPATIONAL WAR RISK 
: a WORK ACTIVITIES 
Schools; instruction ; »COO- j y E ; Compensation; insurance; 
peration with States; educa- Laboratories, special dis- mila ener tie cine llamar 


tion of maimed and crip- 


seases; trachoma; pellagra; 


accidents; lands. 


Women’s bureau; housing; 


Pention Office. 


pled. leprosy. 
PHYSICAL QUARANTINE AND : VOCATIONAL 
#0 SANITATION CURR ES REESE: TRAINING 
All matters pertaining to 
physical development; re- National, insular, and for- Children’s bureau; employ- School; personnel; agen- 
creation. eign; international treaties; ment agencies. Clee. 
medical examination; immi- 
GENERAL grants. 
: HUMANIZING PUBLIC HEALTH 
Education of teachers; HOSPITALIZATION AGENCIES AND SOLDIER 


public schools; higher educa- 
tion; illiteracy; Americaniza- 
tion. 


Personnel; nurses; hospi- 
tals; dispensaries. 


Boy Scout; Red Cross. 


SERVICE 


Personnel; equipment. 











The purpose of the bill as stated 
by the framers is as follows: 

To establish at the seat of Govern- 
ment an executive department to be 
known as the Department of Public 
Welfare for the purpose of protect- 
ing and promoting the health, educa- 


tion, and social welfare of the peo- 


ple of the United States. 


There shall be in the Department 
of Public Welfare the following, un- 


der the general supervisions of the 


Secretary: 

(1) A Division of Education 
which shall have charge of the educa- 
tional functions and activities of the 
department and shall, by investiga- 
tion, publication, and such other me- 


: - thods as may be authorized by Con- 


| 


recreational facilities for the intruc- 


gress, promote the development of 
schools and other educational and 


tion of children and illiterate adults, 


_ the traning of teachers, and the 


te 


Americanization of those persons in 
the United States who lack know- 
ledge of our language or institutions. 

(2) A’ Division of Public Health, 
which shall have charge of health 
functions and activities of the depart- 
ment and shall by investigation, pub- 
lication, and such other methods as 
may be authorized by Congress, pro- 
tect and promote the public health. 

A Division of Social Service, 
which shall have charge of the social 
welfare functions and activities of 
the department. 

(4) <A Division of Veteran Ser- 
vice, which shall have charge of the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance com- 
pensation, rehabilitation, and pension 
functions and activities of the de- 
partment. 

The bill further provides: 

That the office of the Director of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department; the 


office of the Surgeon General of the 
Department of the Interior; the offi- 


ces of the chief, assistant chief, and 
private secretary to the chief of the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department 
of Labor; the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education; and the Board of 
Managers of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers are abol- 
ished. All the functions, powers, and 
duties which at the time this session 
takes effect, are conferred or im- 
posed by law or lawful Executive 
order upon any office, board, com- 
mission, or other agency by this Act 
are transferred to, vested in, and im- 
posed upon the Dpartment of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


That the Children’s Bureau, in the 
Department of Labor, the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance and the Public 
Health Service in the Treasury De- 

——_O0——_ 


(Continued on page eight) 
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THE FESS-KENYON PUBLIC 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
BILL 


(Continued from page seven) 


partment, the bureau called the office 
of Education and the bureau known 


as the Bureau of Pensions in the 
Department of the Interior, the 
Freedmen’s Hospital, and the Na- 


tional Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers are transferred to and shall 
hereafter be under the jurisdiction 
and supervision of the Department 
of Public Welfare. The powers and 
duties which, at the time this section 
takes effect are conferred or imposed 
by law lawful Executive order upon 
the Secretary of the Interor with 
respect to education or pensions or 
with respect to the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, the Howard Uni- 
versity, or Saint Elizabeth’s Hospi- 
tal are transferred to, vested in, and 
imposed upon the Secretary of the 
Department of Public Welfare. 
That the office of United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commiss- 
ioner in the Department of Public 
Welfare is hereby established. 


That the President is authorized to 
transfer to the Department of Public 
Welfare in addition to the functions, 
powers, and duties transferred to the 
department by this Act, any educa- 
tional, health, or social welfare ser- 
vice or activity, performed or con- 
ducted by any other office, bureau, 
board, commission, or agency of the 
Federal Government, which the Presi- 
dent shali find and by proclamation 
declare are related to or connected 
wih the functions, powers, and duties 
which by this Act are transferred to 
and vested in the department or Sec- 
retary of Public Welfare and would 
in his judgment be more efficiently 
and economically administered if 
vested in, imposed upon, and coordin- 
ated with the Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Some of the principal arguments 
favoring the bill are here given in 
condensed form. 

Little by little the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed responsibility for 
various social activities in attempts 
to meet and solve certain needs. As 
the necessity would arrise and the 
attention of the Government was 
called to it a bureau was established 
to handle the situation’ and this bu- 
reau attached to some established 
department. In this way many close- 
ly related activities have been scat- 
tered all through the administrative 
branch of the Government. This 
makes for inefficiency, duplication 
of effort, and needless waste of Gov- 
ernment funds. This bill proposes 
to assemulate all these correlated 
agencies and activities under one 
main head where more definite re- 


sponsibility can be exacted and 
greater service rendered for less 
money. 

The matters provided for under 


this bill are mainly those that have 
to do with public, mental and physi- 
cal well-being, education and health 
and it is felt by the promoters that 


Ate 






to put these activities under a separ- — 


ate department will give them the re- 
cognition to which they are entitled. 
It will serve to bring them more to 
the fore and give them a dignity 
they have lacked in the past because 
they have been submerged by more 
pressing business of some other de- 
partment. For example Public 
Health matters were  pigeon-holed 
away in the Treasury Department. 
Last but not least among the argu- 
ments of the proponents of the bill 
is that it comes as an attempt to ful- 
fill a campaign pledge to create a 
new Federal Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Among the most cogent arguments 
offered in opposition to the Fess-Ken- 
yon bill are briefl as follows: 

The Fess-Kenyon bill merely pro- 
poses to transfer the present Bureau 
of Education in the Interior Depart- 
ment to the proposed Welfare De- 
partment, without*increasing its func- 
tions or increasing its activities. But 
more objectionable still is fear that 
if this Bureau of Education is trans- 
ferred as provided it means its per- 
manent interment as an inactive and 
inconsequential agency. 

Congress in its earnest desire to 
properly articulate and harmonize 
the various bureaus, departments 
and activities, to save. waste, dupli- 
cation and overlapping of agencies 
of government, had passed in the 66th 
Congress a resolution appointing a 
joint commission of three members 
of the House and Senate, to do in 
a complete and exhaustive way the 
very things which the Welfare De- 
partment Bill undertakes to do in a 
very hasty, superficial and obortive 
method. if 

The friends of education are no 
opposed to the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Pulic Welfare, but they are 
strongly opposed to placing educa- 
tion in a subordinate division of such 
a department. Every one of the 
forty-eight states has an independent 
Department of Education and in the 
few states in which Departments of 
Public Welfare have created, such 
departments have in no instance in- 
cluded education. 

Since the whole future of demo- 
eracy depends upon the intelligence 
of is citizens, education should not 
be submerged under another depart- 
ment but should stand in the fore 
front of public interest, public digin- 
nity, public support, public under- 
standing, national breath of concep- 
tion as it deserves. 

The voice of labor is heard in 
opposition to the abolition of the De- 
partment of Labor or in any way 
weakening its functions by remov- 
ing from under its control any div- 
ision for which it is now responsible. 

Oo-—— SH 


With the whole world in the throes 
of economic crisis it is obviously of 
capital importance that young men 
of all counties be engaged in produc- 
tive endeavor and not be obliged to 
waste precious time facing a beaten 
foe with empty rifles. 

Marquis De Chambrun 

(Great-grandson of La Fayette) 
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t a] tic’ for November 


It is dangerous to discuss current 
literature in superlative terms, but 
if I were asked to select an adject- 
tive describing the November edition 
of the Atlantic Monthly, I should 
choose the term ‘indispensible’. On 
choose the term indispensable’. On 
using this term, I have in mind the 
needs of social workers, teachers, 
and that group of citizens whose 
thought habits are liberally inclined 
toward an accurate understanding 
of the forces which motivate modern 
civilization. To such persons the. 
November Atlantic offers one hund- 
red and forty-three pages of reading 
not one page of which is dull. 

There are, first of all, six essays 
dealing with problems related to the 
Washington Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Armaments. Each of these 
articles deals with a speeial phase 
of the disarmament, tangle and is 
discussed by a specialist whose 
words ring true. 

The interpreter of social processes 
will find matter for reflection in the 
second installment of “The Iron 
Man” which deals with the effect of 
machine-industry upon international 
politics. If the reader has missed 
the first installment which was print- 
ed in the October number, he should 
secure this also. He will then have 
a keen interpretation of the most 
as keen an interpretation of the most 
revolutionary force in modern life, 
namely the machine. 

The Guild of Students will inter- 
est all who have any connection with 
colleges and universities. This’ essay 
deals with the problem of the increas- 
ing extra-curriculum activities of 
students, and deals with it sensibly. 

But, it would be useless to attempt 
to portray an adequate picture of 
the vibrant interest of this journal. 
I can only repeat that it is indispen- 
sable; that is if you earnestly aim at 
straight thinking. 

; Me Gals 


o— 


Progressive simultaneous disarma- — 
ment is a necessity for Europe, while 
renewed competition in armament 
means the wreck of civilization 
through the world. 

Gilbert Murray 

(Regius Professor of Creek, Ox- | 
ford University) 
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AGRICULTURAL YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1921 AND SOIL SURVEY | 


Copies of Agricultural Year Books 
for 1920 may be obtained from © 
your Congressman. | 

The list for distribution in limited 
and requests cannot b filled after 
the supply has been exhausted. 

Also copeis of our Soil Survey and — 
map accompanying it can be ob- 
tained from the same source until the 
supply is exhausted. Teachers de- 


siring to use Agricultural Bulletins — 


in their schools can also obtain val- 
uable bulletins from the same source 
on: How Teachers May Use Farmers 
Bulletins in Elementary Schools. 
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. PHYSICAL EDUCATION COMING INTO ITS OWN 


In March, 1921, the Program Committee of the 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly decided to bring 
to the attention of the educational executives of the 
state the problems and the practical possibilities in 


this branch of educa- 
fion. Accordingly, — it 
was planned there 
should be provided a 
speaker on this subject 
at one general session 
and at one meeting of 
each local session. 

At the general session 
Dre jonn W:Garr, the 
_ Director of Hygiene for 
the state of Kentucky, 
spoke of the work done 
| in his own state along 
miniss!ine. I:-wenty 
months ago Kentucky 
passed her state law re- 
quiring that Physical 
Education be taught in 
all schools supported by 
mmcm sit ates. today, 
| through the co-opera- 
| tion of the state Board 
of Health, the law is 
functioning, and a state 
mecourse of study in 
} Health Education and 
i Physical Training, with 
/ especial reference to the 
} needs of rural schools, 


A Summary of the 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DISCUSSIONS 
NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY, RALEIGH, 


By Miss Mary C. Coleman 

















HIGH SPOTS OF THE N. C. TEACHERS’ 
ASSEMBLY 


Dr. Chas. E. Brewer of Meredith College 
elected to succeed Supt. R. H. Latham of Winston- 
Salem as president of the Assembly. 

Miss Elizabeth Kelly, of national note for her 
work in reducing illiteracy in North Carolina, was 
elected vice-president. 

Provisions were made to employ a full-time 
secretary for the Assembly. 

A move was made to change the date of the 
annual meeting of the Assembly to some other 
time than Thanksgiving so as to give the teach- 
ers the chance to spend Thanksgiving at home. 

; There was marked interest in physical edu- 
cation. 

The administration of Supt. Brooks was 
warmly endorsed as the most progressive in many 
years. 

The force of the voice of Governor Morrison 
in support of the educational program of the state 
was greatly appreciated by the teachers. 

The report of the County Superintendents of 
the spread of the spirit for consolidation interests 
and surprises all. 

Only 29 counties without high schools and 
the number rapidly decreasing. 32,668 pupils en- 
rolled in high schools in North Carolina. 

10,833 teachers were enrolled in state and 
county summer schools Jast summer. 





I has been issued by the department and is being suc- — ucation. 


| cessfully administered by the school authorities. In 
| this address and in that on Health Education, de- 
| livered before the City Superintendents, Dr. Carr 
| emphasized the fact that the problem, was a complex 
| one, and must of necessity. take into consideration 
‘such questions as malnutrition, hookworm, malaria, 
-etc., and must emphasize as an objective the acquisi- 
| tion of positive health habits. 
Carr's address, the entire assembly was put through 
fie SY Mpastic drill by Mr. M. R. Clark, Director Phys- 


At the close of Dr. 


iture. 


1921 


ical Education, Durham Y. M. C. A., recently Recre- 
ation Director for the Sixth Czecho-Slovak army. 

The Primary and Grammar Sections requested a 
discussion of Physical Education methods, which was 


given by Miss Mary 
Channing Coleman, of 
the North Carolina Col- 
lege. toms | Womenne in 
these department meet- 
ings, the attempt was 
made to co-ordin- 
ate the intellectual and 
moral values of Phys- 
ical Education with the 
health results. Groups 
of Raleigh school child- 
ren were used in dem- 
onstrating physical edu- 
cation activities devel- 
oping rhythm, dramati- 
zation, self control, co- 
operation, dairing and 
initiative. The three- 
minute “open - window 
@XeIcise: =) periods a. was 
spoken of as preventing 
the mental and physical 
“fatigue slump”, and 
games and exercises for 
this purpose were dem- 
onstrated by the child- 
ren, led by Miss Doro- 
thy Nash, Raleigh Sup- 
ervisor of Physical Ed- 


The Household Economics section of the Assem- 
bly was given a lecture on the Hygiene of Clothing, 
illustrated by lantern slides. 
made of the work of the American Posture League 
in standardizing children’s clothing and school furn- 


Especial mention was 


On Thanksgiving Day, at 6 P. M. an informal 
dinner gathering was held by the members and 


(Continued on next page) 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION COMING 
INTO ITS OWN 


(Continued from page one) 


friends of ithe North Carolina 
Physical Education Society. The 
speakers were Dr. Carr and Mr. 
George Hepbron, of the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. Council. Mr. 
Hepbron spoke. on Athletic Compe- 
tition, especially _ with regard to 
high school situations and urged that 
all athletic contests be so governed 
as to lead to health results, to so- 
cial expression, and to universal par- 
ticipation, instead to publicity, even 
notoriety, for a few players. There 
was at this dinner gathering an at- 
tendance of more than fifty, among 
whom were physical education di- 
rectors and supervisors, city and 
county superintendents of education 
and state officials in the depart- 
ments of Extension and Child Wel- 
fare. The state Physical Education 
Society decided to hold its next 
meeting in Greensboro in the spring 
of 1922, and recommended especial- 
ly the consideration of efficiency 
standards for boys and girls, the 
construction of a state course of 
study in Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation, and the investigation of the 
causes of malnutrition among ele- 
mentary school] children. 

The dominent note of the Phys- 
ical Education discussions at the 
Assembly was the insistence on edu- 
cational principles and standards, 
and emphasis on the end and aim 
of Physical Education—the produc- 
tion of a physical foundation for in- 
tellectual and moral achievement. 





O 
EDUCATION PAYS 


Because— 

It is a financial investment that 
yields the highest dividends. 

It results in safe and sane citi- 
zenship. 

It increases the ability and de- 
sire to serve others. 

It adds to appreciation and happi- 
ness of life. 

It multiplies the chances of suc- 
cess in life. 


0) 
UNEMPLOYMENT ON FARMS 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
recently made inquiry about unem- 
ployment on farms. He will find that 
most farm labor is employed and 
that more men could be used in farm 
work if they were willing to accept 
such wages as farmers are able to 
pay. Many other than farm workers 
could and would be employed on 
farms if they were willing to work 
on a country scale of wages, but they 
are not. This fall farmers would 
have employed painters, plumbers, 
paper hangers and perhaps other 
workmen if they had been willing 
to work in the country for less than 
city wages. But men from towns 
or cities are either not willing to do 
this or are afraid to do it, and so 
they don’t get the work. 








RURAL EDUCATION EMPHASIZED AT 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY 


By Etta M. Spier 


There was scarcely a program at 
the recent meeting of the teachers 
in Raleigh in which the subject of 
the county schools was not consid- 


ered. 

Dr. Spright Dowell, president of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, .a 
former North Carolinian, addressed 
the first meeting of the General 
Assembly on the subject of ‘‘The 
Improvement of Our Rural Schools”. 

He brought a message of hope, 
telling of improved opportunities for 
the country boy and girl; encourag- 
ed N. C. for the splendid progress 
being made in her educational pro- 
gram—and was most inspiring when 
he described the stirring story of 
Montgomery county, Alabama and 
the wonderful progress it is making 
educationally, socially and with its 
health program. 

In the meetings of- the Depart- 
ment of County Superintendent, the 
story of consolidation and how it is 
going forward in N. C. was a wond- 
erful revelation. Wilson county is 
now entirely consolidate and every 
child is within reach of a _ good 
school. In Davidson county 1-3 of 
the white population are in consol- 
idated schools. This county now has 
five modern high school buildings 
costing from 30 to $40,000 and runs 
12 trucks transporting about 800 
children. Many other counties re- 
ported equally encouraging progress 
notable among which were Anson, 
Perquimons, Rockingham, Bun- 
combe and Avery. The question of 
best type of school trucks and cost 
of operating received much atteh- 
tion. 

Avery county leads the state in 
length of school term as the entire 
county now has an eight months’ 
school session. 

Rockingham and Union county 
asserted they did not have a single 
teacher this session holding a second 
grade certificate. Both counties 








SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


What proportion of the people of 
your community belong to some or- 
ganization? 

Where do the young people meet 
in the evenings? 

How much recreation is afforded 
in homes of the people? 

Does the community, as a whole, 
get together to celebrate holidays or 
other special days? What other 
gatherings, such as fairs and picnics, 
are attended by large numbers of 
people? 

Is there a League for boys and 
girls? 

Is the railroad station neat and 
well kept? 

What is the condition of the 
streets and roads? 


attribute this condition to the county 
summer schools held during the 
past two years. 

Mr. A. T. Allen, director of the 
Teacher Training of State Educa- 
tion of Departments gave a_ full 
comprehensive and graphic report of 
the summer schools and by charts 
and figures presented the splendid 
results. Last summer there were 
11,000 teachers attending summer 
schools in N. C. He also. reported 
despite the splendid results of these 
state and county summer Normals 
the supply of trained teachers was 
most inadequate to meet the state’s 
demands. He gave a detailed de- 
scription of a recent visit to Minne- 
sota where he spent some days in- 
specting the teacher-training depart- 
ment of the high schools. In this 
state this work is supervised very - 
carefully; highly standardized jand 
only permitted when exacting state 
requirements have been met. Under 
these conditions much good is re- 
sulting. Teachers trained in these © 
high schools are only permitted to 
teach in the one and two teacher 
schools and at the end of two years 
must raise their certificates. | 

The problem of supervision also 
received much attention. There 
are now twenty-four counties in the 
state who employ rural supervisors. 
Notable progress both in improve- 
ments of instruction and _ social 
spirit can be seen in these counties. 
State Superintendent E. C. Brooks 
urged the necessity of supervision in 
every county in the state. He called 
attention to the plan of employing 
a supervisor who shall spend _ the 
six months in the fall and early 
winter working in the county, learn- 
ing her problems and the spring and 
summer term at the N. C. College 
studying supervision and so prepar- 
ing her self directly for her work. — 
He recommended this plan to those 
counties now without rural super- 
visors. 
















Are there shade trees along the | 
roads? 
Are the bridges painted and in 
good repair? | 
Are the houses freshly painted? | 
Are there flowers and shrubs in | 
the front yards? | 


10) 


It cost so little! I wonder why 
We give it so little thought; 
A smile; kind: words; a glance; a | 
touch; | 
What magic with them is wrought. 

a) 


If the world could be disarmed, it 
would be almost a complete insur- 
ance policy against war. . 

George W. Norris 

(United States Senator from Ne- 
braska) : 
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ECHOES OF THE TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY 


The 1921 meeting of the Teach- 
‘ers’ Assembly at Raleigh was fortun- 
ate in its presiding officer, Supt. R. 
H. Latham of Winston-Salem who 
brought about a revival of prompt- 
ness in beginning meetings, who 
said much and talked little, and who 
presided with fairness, dignity and 
aplomb. The president elect, Dr. 
Chas. E. Brewer of Meredith, is a 
worthy successor of Supt. Latham, 
and the teachers honored themselves 
in honoring him. Miss _ Elizabeth 
Kelly, whose work in reducing ill- 
iteracy in North Carolina has at- 
tracted the favorable notice of edu- 
cators throughout the nation, was 
chosen vice-president. 

One of the most progressive ac- 
tions of this Teachers’ Assembly was 
the raising of dues from a maximum 
of fifty cents to one dollar in order 
to employ a full-time secretary- 
treasurer. The yearly dues of the 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly 
-are still below the average existing 
in the other states. A full-timie 
secretary will devote his full time 
to furthering the interest of the 
teaching profession and of public 
education. A capable, dynamic sec- 
retary will increase the membership 
of the Assembly and will be an in- 
valuable aid: to Supt. E. C. Brooks 
in bringing about such conditions as 
will make the teaching profession 
appeal to sort of folks the children 
of North Carolina need to have as 
teachers. ; 

Another change in the constitu- 
tion had to do with a primary as a 
means of selecting officers in the 
future. By common consent 

| nominating committee recommended 
for election those receiving the high- 
) est vote in the primary this year. 

The success of the plan will depend 
upon the interest of elected dele- 
gates in the primary. About one- 
| half of the delegates voted _ this 
year. 

The Assembly voted to recom- 
mend to the executive committee 
that the annual meeting of the As- 
sembley be held at another time than 
Thanksgiving. It is difficult to see 
how this recommendation can be dis- 
regarded. It is an unwarranted 
hardship upon the teachers of the 
state to be obliged to spend Thanks- 
‘giving away from home each year. 
One of the leading teachers of the 
state was heard to remark that in 
the last eighteen years he had been 
-at home on Thanksgiving only twice. 
There is a decided tendency in other 
states to get away from this date 
‘and it has been successful in most 
instances. 

_ The Teachers’ Assembly went on 
‘record as favoring the extension of 
Physical Education. Also as en- 
dorsing the progressive administra- 











the | 


tion of Supt. E. C. Brooks, under 
whose leadership the schools. of 
North Carolina have made more 
progress in the last year than in 
any preceding ten years. 

The address of Governor Morrison 
to the Assembly met with general 
enthusiastic approval. His convinc- 
ing arguments as to the economic 
value of education were worthy of 
a progressive statesman with a clear 
vision of North Carolina’s future 
needs. The vigorous utterance of 
the Governor will not only have its 
effect upon legislatures but upon the 
citizens of the state who, in so many 
localities, are to vote upon school 
improvements. The reception of the 
Governor in honor of the teachers 
was an honor highly appreciated by 
every teacher of the stajte. The 
overwhelming response to the Gov- 
ernor’s invitation by the teachers 
was an indication of the esteem in 
which the Governor is held by those 
who hear his address of welcome. 

At the group meeting of the 
County Superintendents, there were 
many evidences of a remarkable ed- 
ucational progress. Consolidation 
appears to be contagious as_ the 
measles. Counties on the coast in 
the Piedmont and in the mountains 
are catching it. Many county sup- 
erintendents report that this move- 
ment is growing faster than funds 
can be provided. The 5,000,000, 
loan fund is going to be taken up 
rapidly. There is scarcely a county 
but will profit by the fund. Bet- 
ter buildings, better equipment, and 
better teachers are demanded every- 
where. 

Another evidence of the progress 
of rural education is the increased 
enrollment in high schools reported 
in every county. Through the assis- 
tance of departments of education 
of various colleges, the inspection 
of high schools is being facilitated. 
There is good reason to hope that 
within the next year the number of 
counties without standard high 
schools will be considerably below 
the present number of twenty-nine. 
There are now 32,668 pupils en- 
rolled in the high schools of North 
Carolina. 

The report of A. T. Allen on the 
summer schools was a very careful 
study of the problem of improve- 
ment in service. It is almost incred- 
ible that 10,833 teachers were en- 
rolled in state and county summer 
schools but such statement is a 
pleasing fact. Teachers ‘in. every 
stage of preparation are increasing 
their preparation, and the children 
in the schools are the beneficiaries 
The Minnesota plan of training 
teachers in high schools was outlined 
as a possible means of teacher sup- 
ply. 

The sectional meetings were well 
attended and the addition of other 
sections was proposed. In all the 
spirit of Teachers’ Assembly was an 
evidence that the teacher and the 
child are fast coming into their ows 
in North Carolina, 





A BILLION DOLLARS FOR AG- 
RICULTURAL CREDIT 


The War Finance Corporation is 
rapidly perfecting its machinery for 
making available to agriculture the 
$1,000,000,000 in credit recently 
authorized by Congress. Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., managing director of the 
War Finance Corporation, has re- 
cently completed a tour of the west- 
ern agricultural country to survey 
the credit needs. 

The general plan contemplates 
agricultural loan agencies in the 
principal cities of the country. The 
agricultural loan agency will receive 
applications for loans from banks, 
trust companies and _ co-operative 
organizations. Special application 
forms for these loans will be made 
available for any farmer or farmers’ 
organization, bank® or trust com- 
pany. They may be obtained from 
the agricultural loan agency, a 
Federal Reserve Bank or the War 
Finance Corporation in Washington. 
When approved by the loan agency, 
the application will be submitted to 
the War Finance Corporation. If 
approved, the money will be made 
at once available to the borrower. 

The Wat Finance Corporation is 
completing its ‘list of committees, 
which will advise in regard to loans 
requested by any bank, banker, trust 
company, or co-operative organiza- 
tion. It is understood that these 
committees will be composed of five 
representatives of bankers and busi- 
ness men. It has been suggested by 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion that farmers also be included on 
the committees. Farmers are not 
always the borrowers, and they know 
the needs of agriculture better than 
any other class. The membership of 
the committees and their location, to- 
gether with specific instructions for 
obtaining the loans will soon be made 
public by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. Three members of each com- 
mittee will be celected from the city 
or town in which the headquarters of 
the loan agency will be located. 

Co) 





The piling up of armaments is 
causing general bankruptcy, anarchy, 
and perpetual and universal war. If 
governments, after the lesson of the 
war, do not agree simultaneously to 
limit their armaments, they commit 
suicide. 

Barond Estourelles de Constant 

(Former President Interparliamen- 
ary Union) 

0) 


An economic cataclysm is certain 
unless there be world-wide reduction 
of armaments. 

Rothermere 
0 

The question of disarming the na- 
tions was formerly a moral or ethi- 
cal one, but it is now economic and 
is rapidly becoming a governmental 
necessity. It is the only way to pre- 
vent bankruptcy. 

Gilbert M. Hitchcock 

(United States Senator from Ne- 
braska) 
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LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS—A COMPROMISE 


The conference now in session at Washington is 
considering the problem of limiting armaments. It 
is not a ‘disarmament’ conference and should not be 
so designated. The delegates to this conference are 
attempting two primary tasks: one is to remove the 
probabilities of war between the United States and 
Japan, and the other is to reduce public taxes by 
means of reduciag enormous costs of naval construc- 
tion. If the conference accomplishes these two aims, 
it should be considered a success. But, that success 
should not be permitted to blind our eyes to the essen- 
tial problem of disarmament. 


Limitation of large battleships may not, in fact, 
lessen the possibilities of war. Large battleships will, 
in all liklihood, have very little usefulness in wars of 
the future. It is quite probable that a few more years 
would have rendered these large ships obsolete. Mod- 
ern wars will be fought with such new tools as gas. 
Of course, large ships may be useful in transporting 
troops, but smaller ships would serve as well. What 
limitation of large ships means is simply that less 
money will be spent on. this form of warfare. The 
fact that the main point of disagreement at the con- 
ference hinges on the ration of navies to be left the 
various countries indicates that the comparative 
strengths of the various nations is to remain about 
the. same. 


If war is evil and if it can be rationally done 
away with, we must look upon limitation of arma- 
ments as a mere compromise. It is comparable to the 
attitude toward saloons; they were held to be evils 
and in order to remedy the evil we decided to limit 
the number of saloons for a given population. That 
did not solve the problem. The present conference at 
Washington is not dealing with the problem of war 
in a primary sense. 


The danger of a compromise is that it lessens 
interest and zeal in the higher ideal. Accepting the 


good in place of the best places the best farther from 
reach; it stifles the ‘best’ aspirations. If the Limita- 


tion of Armaments Conference succeeds in establish- 
ing a ten-year naval holiday, that step will be accepted 
by many people as so great a success that they will 
abandon the fight against war itself. What is more, 
if they insist on raising the issue of war their voices 
will be subdued or silenced by the compromiser, 











An international organization of all nations, with 
a co-operative police force for protection is not a com- 
promise. It meets the issue of war squarely and ration- - 
ally. It is an ideal which once gripped the imagina- 
tions of the right-thinking people of the world. That 
ideal has lost prestige through compromise. It appears 
to be reviving in many places. It is the only perma- 
nent hope for a world of peace. If war is an evil we 
must continue to fight it. Compromising with evil 
is a dangerous process, 
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Christmas seals serve two purposes. They indi- 
cate your good-will, and they furnish funds wherewith 
to fight the plague of tuberculosis. 





O 


It is still somewhat of an anomaly to hope for 
a “merry” Christmas while millions of our brothers 
are starving; while large areas of the world are seeth- 
ing with hatreds, and while numerous governments are 
on the brink of dissolution. It ought, by all means; 
to be a “thoughful” Christmas—thoughful in regard 
to our failure to apply the principles of Jesus to our 
daily method of expressing faith in His message. 
Another method is to work toward the achievement 
of-His principles. We still have a far road to travel 
if we are serious about our faith! 


. 2 


The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly revealed 
strength, progressiveness, and vitality at its annual 
meeting. A full-time paid secretary for the Assembly 
is one more step toward the raising of professional 
standards of teachers. 
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COMMUNITY CLEAN UP WEEK 


We hear a great deal about “civic 
_-pride”’, the “Town Beautiful’, a 
“Clean Up Campaign” and similar 
expressions but do we always think 
of a clean town in its,relation to 
health? If we do not we should, for 
disease germs lurk and hide in filth, 
in trash heaps, in waste from the 
kitchen or table, in’ unscreened 
garbage pails and unscoured sinks, 
but most of all in unsanitary out- 
~houses. These germs just wait for 
a light breeze to come along and 
help them travel long distances 
until they find restings places on our 
food, in our throats and noses, or 
even on our very tongues when we 
open our lips to speak or for any 
other purpose. 

Therefore, to protect ourselves 
from these destructive enemies we 
should make our home surroundings 
so clean that the lurking germs, 

ready and eager to fly as they al- 
ways are, will have no place in 
which to live and grow. 
| Now this sounds very well, of 
_ course, but the thing to do is not to 
talk about the sudject or even to 
think about it but to get busy 
RIGHT NOW and plan for a ‘Clean 
Up Week’”’. 
' The very first step to make is to 
discuss the subject with our near- 
est neighbors, for unless they clean 
| up when we do we cannot hope for 
much improvement because germs 
do not choose special garbage pails 
| to breed in or any other special 
spots, but they just take those which 
mare nearest. . 
| To get down to real plans let us 
think over the situation. After 
reaching our immediate neighbors 
| we should then try to reach all the 
| people in our community and the 
| best way to do this is to reach them 
| in groups and the church group is 
one of the most important to be 
approached and this may be done 
through the different ministers. Any 
‘minister who understands. what we 
are trying to do will be glad to 
make mention of it in his pulpit and 
to ask for a Committee of Church 
Members to consider the subject. 
The next person to approach is the 
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is read by almost every body in the 
| community.and your editor will most 
| likely be glad to explain the whole 
! subject and maybe to call a mass 
| meeting of the citizens to discuss 
| the ways and means for a general 
} community clean up week. 
| Now having taken the first and 
| most important steps we may consid: 
r the remaining days of the week 
| as follows: 
Sunday, we may call CHURCH 
} ANNOUNCEMENT DAY. 

_ Monday, we will call FIRE PRE- 
VENTION DAY for beginning with 
_the attic we should clean it of all 
trash and rubbish, greasy rags, waste 
paper and other things which we 
don’t need. This should also be done 
In the basement as trash often causes 
fire and should therefore be disposed 
Bebe 


local editor for the local newspaper 


Tuesday; the FRONT YARD may 
be given attention; grass should be 
cut, flower beds planted, walks and 
gutters cleaned and the cracks 
filled with salt to prevent ants. 

Wednesday, we may continue the 
good work begun on Tuesday by 
making this WEED DAY and uproot 
all weeds from the lawn and from 
the back yard as well as from the 
front, and should trim the hedges 
and bushes. 

Thursday is a good day for PAINT 
DAY; then porches, wood work, 
fences, and as much of the house as 
is possible should be painted with 
special attention to kitchen floors, 
shelves and all unsightly spots. 

Friday may be devoted to clean- 
ing alleys, scouring and screening 
garbage cans, setting fly traps near 
them, examining outhouses and do- 
ing general ‘screening so this might 
be called SCREENING DAY. 

Saturday has been called VA- 
CANT LOT DAY for the Boy Scouts 
are home from school on that day 
and can help in the good work by 
cleaning vacant lots, getting waste 
paper and other trash together and 
making glorious bonfires of them. 
This work should always be super- 
vised by some older person and the 
unburnable trash should be. hauled 
away in wagons. On Saturdays, too, 
the stores might use the Boy Scouts 
in helping to put up fresh awnings, 
painting and in other ways helping 
to make the business part of the 
town look as thoroughly cleaned up 
as the residence section. The Boy 
Scouts are the citizens of to-morrow 
and they should be made to feel 
that it is THEIR town and thus 
merits their help. 

One full week may be devoted to 
this work and then there may still 
be work left to be done. Of course 
wha. s not accomplished may be 
left over to the next week for there 
is no more important undertaking 
than that involved in making your 
town and mine a_ healthful and 
therefore a happy place for us and 
for our children to live in. 

—Contributed by the 
Service, Southern Division, 
ican Red Cross. 


Nursing 
Amer- 
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“The democratic problem in ed- 
ucation is not primarily a problem 
of training children; it is the prob- 
lem of making a community in which 
children cannot help growing up to 
be democratic, intelligent,  disi- 
plined to freedom, reverent to the 
goods of life, and eager to share in 
the task of age.” 


ee 


A southern town of less than 9,- 
000 population recently purchased 
a community center property and a 
public park and ‘playground at a 
price of $20,000. The money was 
raised in the form of stock sub- 
scribed by interested citizens. The 
women of the city sponsored the 
movement, 
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GROWTH AND PLAY 


The growth of the child during 
school age includes most of the 
crises in the child’s life and it is 
therefore important that teachers 
should know something about child 
hygiene. If the teacher understands 
the growth of the child she will be 
able to see many reasons for the 
child’s actions that she otherwise 
would think of as stupidness, mental 
retardaction or other defects. When 
the child is growing he is necessarily 
moving much. He needs physical 
exercises and good nutritious food. 
The teacher may to a great extent 
meet these needs. The children 
may be given plenty of exercise in 
games and at the same time the 
children learn some very necessary 
requirements for a good citizen — 
cooperation, toleration, fairness and 
leadership. Of course the kind of 
food the child eats is largely de- 
termined by the parents, however, 
here the teacher may in her elass- 
room teach the child the benefits 
derived from eating many different 
kinds of foods and thus, exercise 
a great influence by causing the 
child to want the proper foods. 

The following are good books for 
the teacher who wishes some prac- 


tical information on ‘Growth and 
Play.” 
Allen, Civics and Health. 
Andress, Health Education in 


Rural Schools. 

Terman, The Hygiene of the 
School Child. 

Parks, Practical Hygiene. 

Hutchinson, Instincts 
Health. 


and 


0 


A group of citizens in a suburb 
of Charlotte, N. C., recently took 
out articles of incorporation as 
“The Rama Rural Community,” for 
the purpose of securing better 
school facilities for the community 
and of promoting the social and eco- 
nomie welfare of their people. 


co) 
SERVICE THE MEASURE 


It isn’t the cut of the clothes that 
you wear, 
Nor the stuff out of which they 
are made, 
Though chosen with taste and fas- 
tidious care, 
And it isn’t the price that you 
paid; 
It isn’t the size of your pile in the 
bank, 
Nor the number of acres you own. 
It isn’t a question of prestige or 


rank, 
Nor of sinew and muscle and 
bone; 
It isn’t the servants that come at 
your call, 


It isn’t the things you possess, 
Whether many or little—or nothing 
at all, 
It’s service that measures success, 
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COMMUNITY CENTER MOVEMENT aE EN 
YEARS OLD | 


By Clarence Arthur Perry 


Just ten years ago—October 25, 
1911—the “First National Confer- 
ence on Civic and Social Centre De- 
velopment” assembled in Madison at 
the University of Wisconsin. This 
new institution had just received an 
initial demonstration in Rochester 
New York at the hands of Edward J. 


Ward. Previous to his Rochester 
work Mr. Ward had _— studied Dr. 
Leipsiger’s lecture system, Miss 


Whitney’s recreational centres and 
Miss Adam’s Hull House. Taking 
some part from each of these and 
adding something of his own Mr. 
Ward produced the Rochester So- 
cial Centre. Reformers in other cit- 
ies caught the idea and were feel- 
ing their way toward a similar de- 
velopment. 


With this plan in mind the Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin people dreamed of a 
time when this Rochester plan could 
be worked out in every community 
in our land. 

Hopes ran high for a place where 
the people of a community could 
meet regularly to discuss affairs of 
common interest, to sing, dance, 
play and study the arts. A place 
where rich and poor could meet to- 
gether and help each other. 

The peculiar beauty of it was 
that the foundation of this new es- 
tablishment already existed in every 
neighborhood namely, the public 
schoolhouse. 

Those at the head of this move- 
ment ‘would initiate, organize and 
arrange for and _ co-ordinate the 
leisure time of the neighborhood so 
that their lives might have new out- 
lets and better plans for develop- 
ment. Members of that assembly 
went away with exultant hopes for a 
new order of things. The expansion 
of these community activities have 
greatly developed in the past ten 
years. Yet very few cities have cen- 
tres in which a publicly supported 
staff endeavors to organize the leis- 
ure time activities of the commun- 
ity. 

Boston, Chicago and many cities 
have community centre systems. 
Cities like New York and Cincin- 
nati allow local neighborhood or 
civic associational facilities and as- 
sistance in attempts to develop com- 
munity progress but in these cases 
the organizing ability is supported 
by private funds and membership 
fees. There are very few more tax 
supported organizations designed to 
promote community life than there 
were in 1911. Opposition to any 
vital of the public educational sys- 
tem and a lack of ability by poli- 
ticians to control a community plan 
explains this lack of development 
here. But if the organizing, all em- 
bracing community centre has not 
spread along the various lines of ac- 
tivity we hoped it would promote, 
(nevertheless) these have enjoyed a 


tremendous expansion. These activ- 
ities are varid and continually over- 
lap, but in a crude way may be 
classified under these four heads. 
(1), Recreation, (2) Adult Educa- 
tion (3) neighborhood civic life, (4) 
Community services. The expan- 
sion under these 4 heads has been 
mainly due to human endeavor but 
greatly accelerated by two main fac- 
tors, (1), an increased hospitality 
among those having 
suitable for housing these activities, 
(2), and specialized promotion by 
national and voluntary association, 

An open school house given the 
name in a community goes far 
toward encouraging community life 
interests and these centers have been 
tripled in the last ten years. Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, 
and Junior Red Cross have all come 
into existence. By opening its doors 
freely to these groups the school 
has greatly increased the activities 
going on in its halls without adding 
to its overhead expense. The in- 
fluence of hospitality and specializa- 
tion are remarkably shown in the de- 
velopment of interest in recreation. 
The statistics show that the number 
of play grounds and recreational 
centres have more than quadrupled 
in the last ten years. 
were only 8 municipal departments 
mentioned under the head of man- 
aging authorities, in 1920 there 
were 12. JIn.1910 the private or- 
ganizations engaged in this work 
were grouped under 3 heads while in 
1920 the number grew to 25, pub- 
lic lectures, evening schools, read- 
ing classes, clubs for self culture 
and other forms of education ex- 
tension had been plainly evident. It 
is a rare neighborhood in which the 
cultural opportunities open to adults 
have not been greatly enlarged dur- 
the last decade. In the case of tired 
workmen the motion picture teaches 
with minor effort in place of the 
lecture in many places. The field 
of neighborhood civic discussion 
shows a light expansion in speciali- 
zation. Local affairs are handled by 
tax payers, ward improvement, home 
and school associations and commun- 
ity councils, while the boarder ques- 
tions are held by some special or- 
ganization. 


Under the head of community ser- 
vices the observant eye can disco- 
ver increased growth, there are li- 
braries, health centres, imformation 


bureaus and _ neighborhood _ bath 
houses. With as many different and 
powerful influences concentrating 


on neighborhood life, each entirley 
unrelated and uncontrolled with re- 
spect to the others, it is not strange 
that overlapping of effort and waste 
of communiity resources are occur- 
ring in many localities. If in the 
same neighborhood a church builds 
a social centre, a dramatic group 


institutions | 


In 1910 there’ 





constructs a theatre and the board 
of education puts up a school, com- 
munity resources are tapped by all 
three enterprises and it is obvious 
that waste results if one structure 
could, by comprehensive planning, 
have been made to serve all three 


purposes. Economic loss of this sort 
will. go on, ‘in prosperous localities 
and poorer districts will go without 
the requisite facilities for a healthy 
civic and cultural life, feeling they 
cannot afford them, just so the pro- 
blem of community organization re- 
mains unsolved and a community co- 
ordinating mechanism remains une- 
stablished. 
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CARBONDALE MARDI GRAS 


A new conception of Hallowe’en 
which originated in the little town 
of Carbondale, Lllinois shows great 
progress toward community Gs 
ganization. This has been brought 
out in the fact that the community 
got an altogether original and unique 
celebration for its last Hallowe’en 
which proved to be a very pleasant 
success. 


The usual Hallowe’en celebration 
which Carbondale had up_ until 
about four or five years ago was one 
of rowdiness and perfect disorder, 
the town going wild and the authori- 
ties losing control. The leading 
clubs, lodges, churches and _ schools 
town, banded together to try _ to 
make the Hallowe’en celebration one 
that would bebeneficial as well as 
enjoyable. 

The Mardi Gras celebration is a 
time when everyone, old and young, 
lay aside their work and come out 
masked, ready to have a good time, 
playing games in everybody’s front 
yard, etc. Much spirit and enthus- 
iasm is shown in preparing’ the 
floats for the parade which begins 
before dark and is the main feature 
of the day. 


The celebration this year lived up 
to the tradition of the town and ex- 
ceeded the expectations of more 
than 20,000 persons who thronged 
the streets to witness a parade more 
than a mile long.. No incidents of 
disorder marred the occasion. Such 
was the result of loyal work by the 
committees, pulling together, fos- 
tered by a good community spirit. 


A feature of the parade which — 
perhaps did much to get it through ~ 
Mounted on steeds © 
were the Knights and Ladies of her- | 


well was music. 
aldry, leading the spectacle which 
followed. The school section came 
next in the parade. 


queen. and all the luxury of her 


court—-the attendants and the fair-— 


ies. The Brush School presented 
Mother Goose surrounded by scores 
of children resting on their knees 
before her while she charmed them 
with her stories. 


by the colored 


The community — 
high school float represented the 


A scene in Florida. 
was presented in the float prepared — 
children and their 
teachers from the Attucks. School. 
The Lincoln school float represented 
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the Patron Saint—the father of all 
Saints Day, himself. 

The nine floats contributed by the 
Normal school were additions to the 
success of the parade, and shows the 
constructive part the young people 
might take in community work if 
properly encouraged. The Socratic 
Literary Society portrayed Socrates 
imparting his knowledge and _ logic 
to his admiring students. This was 
followed by the Domestic Science 
float which consisted of a number of 
girls posed typifying the early per- 

- sonages, attired like those in colon- 
jal days. The beauty of Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake, its charm, was but 
reflected in the float by the English 
department. The Training school 
at the Normal presented an interest- 
ing historical float, depicting Sir 
Roger Clark in his pioneer days of 
Illinois. “Little Egypt” was the 
float representing the art depart- 
ment at the school. The commercial 
department portrayed the evolution 
of business methods and office equip- 
ment. “Spirit, Mind and Body” the 
great triangle of the Y. M. and Y. 

W. C. A. was presented showing 
the cardinal principles upon which 
the associations are founded. 

The various lodges presented well 
the principles of their organizations. 
Among the important sections of the 
parade was that of the churches, 
Each church presented some scene 
of elaborate picturesqueness and 
those on which most of Biblical his- 
tory was founded. The club section 
added much to the parade. , The 
Rotary club, the Lions club, and the 
American Legion portrayed the 
ideals that they stand for. The first 
float of the Union section was that 
of the Marx-Haas Garment factory. 
The girls were dressed in white with 
Hallowe’en colors. The Hod car- 
riers’ Local presented the dignity of 
labor. The local painters, tinners 
and the Carbondale lodge of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
were represented with attractive 
floats. 

'This Mardi Gras and Hallowe’en 
celebration goes to show what a live 
and co-operative community can do. 
As a representative of the Murphys- 
boro Independent said: “A commun- 
ity that can take an age old fantasy 
of terror and deviltry and make it 
over into a living thing of beauty, 
need never hesitate at the bigness 
of the task’’. 





O- 
COMMUNITY BUILDING 
REFERENCES 
The following bibliographical 


notes, are here brought together for 
convenient reference by those seek- 
ing imformation which will aid them 
-in meeting the problems involved in 
the planning, construction, financ- 
‘ing, and administration commun- 
ity buildings. 

 Fleor Plans for Community 
% Buildings— 


A report with designs prepared by 
Guy Lowell for the Board of Home 


*~ 


NG 


Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, 
perspective and plans with descrip- 
tive text for twelve community 
building, ranging from the smallest 
and simplest for rural communities 
to the larger and more pretentious 
types for suburban town. (Obtain- 
able from abgve-named Board, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York; price, 
$1.00.) , 

Plans for Rural Community Build- 
ings, by W. C. Nason (Farmers’ Bull- 
etin 11738, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C.), pre- 
sents the floor plans, exterior views, 
cost and brief descriptions of about 
twenty existing rural community 
buildings,. selected to illustrate a 


variety of types adapted to farming 


and village, farming and town, and 
farming and small city communities. 


Rural Community Buildings in the 
United States, by W. C. Nason and 
C. W. Thompson, issued as U. S. 
Department of Agricultufe Bulle- 
tin No. 825, includes descriptions of 
specifle examples of community 
buildings, and information as_ to 
their general character, maintenance, 
operation and management, and the 
wide variety of activities carried on 
within them. (Obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; price, ten cents.) 

Community Buildings as War 
Memorials is the general title of a 
series of twelve free bulletins pub- 
lished by Community Service, Inc. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. The 
list follows: 


1. What Sort of War 
_A Living Memorial. 


Memorial? 


to: 


3. The Planning, Managing and 
Financing of Memorial Commun- 
ity Houses. 

4, Existing Community Houses. 

5. Existing Public Auditoriums. 


6. Provision for Art, Music and 

Drama in Memorial Buildings. 

Progress of the Memorial Build- 

ing Movement (being revised to 

date). 

Memorial Features in Community 

Buildings. 

9. The Architecture of Memorial 
Community Houses. 

10. The Architecture of Large Me- 
morial Buildings. 

11. The 
Community House. 

12. Refreshment Facilities 
morial Buildings. 


=I 


ies) 


in me- 


To the above list should now be 
added the latest U. S. Department of 
mers’ Bulletin series,—No. 1192, en- 
Agriculture publication in the Far- 
titled Organization of Rural Commun- 
ity Buildings, by W. C. Nason. Its 
contents are arranged under the 
following sections:—How buildings 
are financed; How the upkeep of 
buildings is financed; How the con- 
trol of buildings is organized; Arti- 
cles of incorporation, constitutions, 
and by-laws; State laws on com- 
muniay buildings; How to go about 
organizing a community building. 


School and the Memorial - 











Red Cross Health Center 

Welfare agencies have combined 
with health agencise in the unique 
health center recently opened by the 
New York County Chapter of the 
Red Cross in the Upper East Side of 
New Yory City. 

Twenty-one organizations, ten of 
which are devoted to community and 
family welfare, and the remainder 
to health and nursing, have joined 
forces in an effort to make this con- 
gested section of the city healthier 
as well as better. The City Depart- 
ment of Health has taken the lead 
and is accompanied by a variety of 
health agencies, such as the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association; 
the Association for the Preven- 
tion and Relief of Heart Dis- 
ease; the association for; the 
Aid of Crippled Children, and 
the like. Side by side with these 
are the relief agencies such as the 
State Charities Aid Association; the 
United Hebrew Charities, the Catho- 
lic Charities, the Association for Im- 
proving the condition of the poor. 

A system of “health bookkeeping” 
has been adopted by the new health 
center to make sure that it is ad- 
adequately covering the needs of the 
district. Through constant surveys 
of this area of 100,000 people, the 
center aims to discover any gaps in 
its health and welfare program and 
to introduce new agencies that will 
fill the needs. 

A number of important health 
moves have already been brought 
about through the agency of the 
center. With the cooperation of the 
City Department of Health and the 
Red Cross the Schick test has been 
given to more than 15,000 school 
children. Six hundred children of 
preschool age have also been prepar- 
ed for school in the fall. Physicians 
from the City Department of Health 
have examined them physically, while 
psychologists from Teachers’ College 
have graded them mentally. A Red 
Cross nurse has attended to the re- 
moval of physical defects.—The Soci- 
al Hygiene Bulletin. 
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“The democratic problem in educa- 
tion is not primarily a problem of 
training children; it is the problem 
of making a community in which 
children cannot help gorwing up to 
be democratic, intelligent, disciplined 
to freedom, revent of the goods of 
life, and eager to share in the task 
of the age.” 


0 

For French workers whose country 
more than any other has known the 
horrors of war, disarmament appears 
essential, and the one and only means 
of preventing a return of the cata- 
strophe. We believe disarmament 
should be universal. The great na- 
tions should give the necessary ex- 
ample in this renunciation of militar- 
ism, its menaces, and the crushing 
cost it imposes upon impoverished 
peoples. The burden of an armed 
peace forbids the rehabilitation of 
nations. 

Leon Jouhaux 

(Secretary General French Gener- 

al Confederation of Labor) 
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HOW TO SPEND A NEIGHBORLY 
CHRISTMAS 


When the chill of winter begins 
to creep into the air, and the big 
log-fire in the living-room is a load- 
stone for every member of the fam- 
ily, then begins the ever-engrossing 
talk of what to give Aunt Harriet 
and Julia—what Father and Dick 
would like. And with the chatter 
about gifts is bound to come the dis- 
cussion of how Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day shall be spent. 

Somehow, during the holiday sea- 
son, plans fer pleasures and fun 
tend to include a larger number of 
people than they do at any other 
time of the year. Immediate fam- 
ilies are no longer sufficient unto 
themselves. And this is as it should 
be. Of all days, this day of peace 
on earth and good-will toward men 
ought to be one when good-fellow- 
ship should rule and the community 
spirit be master of ceremonies. At 
Christmas-time, every town feels 
that something should be done in 
which everyone may have a part. 

But what to do? It is not the 
easiest thing in the world for the 
Christmas celebration committee or 
the neighborhood, school, or church 
worker to find suitable activities 
which are colorful, interesting, and 
picturesque. enough to make every- 
one, even the veriest Scrooge, long 
to participate. The task is diffi- 
cult, but by no means impossible. 

There is a certain rollicking jolli- 
ty about an old English Christmas 
that makes one wish the clock might 
be turned back three or four hun- 
dred years. It would be fascinating 
just once to hear the wandering 





—— 





SHALL WE CONTINUE TO MAKE 
SLAVES OF OUR CHILDREN? 


“The fight for federal protection 
of children against child labor has 
not been lost perhaps it has only just 
begun,” said Owen R. Lovejoy, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, in a_ statement 
issued here today. ‘Twice the peo- 
ple of the whole United States have 
legislated against this nation-wide, 
nation - weakening, nation - shaming 
evil, and if they lose their second law 
in the courts, as they did their first 
one, on the question of constitution- 
ality, well then, they can change the 
constitution.” 

Mr. Lovejoy called attention to 
several widespread misapprehensions 
that have followed the recent ruling 
of Judge Boyd, U. S. Judge for the 
Western Judicial District of North 
Carolina, declaring the federal child- 
labor tax law unconstitutional. 

“In the first place,” he Said eect 
was not an opinion on child labor 
that Judge Boyd rendered, but had 
to do only with the question of the 
constitutional powers of Congress 
and the reserved rights of the States. 
In the second place, the ruling is not 


earollers singing ‘‘Good King Wen- 
celas” under a flickering lamp in a 
cobbled street and to see the holly- 
decked ruddy-cheeked retainers of 
some bluff, old squire, dragging the 
Yule-log- into the raftered manor 
house. 

By organizing ‘‘Community Christ- 
mas Carollers”’ it is a simple thing 
awhile, at least, back to an old-fash- 
for any town to project itself, for 
ioned, old-country Christmas. Just 
how to distribute the singers through 
the town, what carols to teach them 


_ and all the details which go to make 


up the traditional atmosphere of a 
medieval Christmas Eve, are to be 
found in a list of suggestions for 
the use of music in “A Community 


Christmas Celebration,” issued by 
Community Service, One Madison 
Avenue, New York. The “learn a 


carol a day” plan for a newspaper 
carol campaign and the scores of 
Christmas songs that are listed will 
be found valuable and interesting. 
Definite rules for organizing a com- 
munity for Christmas music which 
will supplement those in the bulle- 
tin, are in the October number of 
The Playground Magazine. A _ list 
of plays suitable for production at 
Christmas may also ‘be had from 
Community Service. : 

The novelty of forgetting for a 
day the wonderful but hurring and 
worring twentieth century more 
than conpensates for the little prep- 
aration neccessary to organize the 
wandering carollers, to trim the 
Christmas Tree in the Town Hall, 
or the square, and to stage the fes- 
tivities—Community Service (Inc.) 





final, so far as the issue of ‘the con- 
stitutionality is concerned. That 
issue has been before the United 
States Supreme Court at Washington 
for over a year on appeal from a 
preceding case and has not yet been 
decided. Only the Supreme Court of 
the United States can settle the ques- 
tion of constitutionality. In the 
third place, the law is in force 
throughout the nation except at two 
cotton mills in North Carolina have 
been affected by Judge Boyd’s in- 
junctions of May 1, 1919, and Au- 
gust 22, 1921. 


“The possibility of an adverse de- 
cision by the Supreme Court places 
an urgent responsibility on certain 
states to bring their own laws up to 
the standards which, in response to 
the public opinion of the whole 
United States, were adopted by Con- 
gress as the provisions of the fed- 
eral law. In four states the child- 
labor laws permit the employment of 
children under 16 in mines and quar- 
ries. In 17 states the laws permit 
children under 16 to work in factor- 
ies and canneries longer than eight 
hours a day, and in seven states to 
work at night. 

“If the federal law is declared un- 
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constitutional by the Supreme Court, 
the people will have to consider the 
question of constitutional - amend- 
ment. In the event of such an ad- 
verse decision, two attempts of the 
people to effect their will through 
the Constitution as it stands will have 
failed. Another attempt, of course, 
might be made, but.the outcome 
would be uncertain. If the eral 
action against child labor is desired, 
and it seems to be, judging from the 
fact that Congress has legislated 
tiwce on this. subject, the ac 
tion should be more direct and un- 
hampered than has been found pos- 
sible through use either of the fed- 
eral authority over interstate com- 
merce or of the federal taxing power 
which was the power invoked when 
the law of 1917 based on the com- 
merce power was declared consti- 
tutionally invalid. 

“Some people ‘suggest a_ consti- 
tutional amendment directly prohib- 
iting child labor. , Certainly the 
country can just as well -dispense © 
with child labor as it can with booze, 
though there seems to be consider- 
able demand for both.” 


Oo 


Prohibition Lessens Mortality 


Statistics for 14 large cities, com-— 
piled from United States mortality 
reports and official reports from — 
city health records, show the 
average number of deaths due to al- 
coholism in 1916 and 1917 to be 
more than six times the average in © 
EQ208 : 

The 


* 


| 
following table, reprinted © 
from the Scientific Temperance : 
Journal of February, 1917, uses — 
figures for two license years and 4 
one prohibition year. The years — 
1916 and 1917 were compared with | 
1920 because the influenza epidemic 
made mortality statistics of 1918 ab-- 
normal and 1919 was neither: license 
nor prohibition for the entire year. © 

Deaths from Alcoholism, Chronic — 
and Acute. 





























The Southern Women’s Education- 
al Alliance has recently published a 
brief bulletin entitled “Social Work 
as a Profession in the South,” being 
a study of the first twenty graduates 
of the Richmond School of Social 
Work and Public Health. It contains 
an analysis of the kind of work, 
salaries and opportunities in which © 
the school’s graduates are found, 





ASHEVILLE COMMUNITY CHEST, Inc. 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


BY. J. D. WILKINS, GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Carolina have been debating the 
Community Chest idea, or await- 
ing an opportune time to go for- 
ward with such a project, the good 
City of Asheville has blazed the 
State by quietly proceeding to car- 
ry to a successful conclusion its 
Community Chest plans. 

__ Although the Community Chest idea had its begin- 
ing prior to the War, it was the campaign experiences 
during the War period 
that gave greatest impe- 
tus to this plan for rais- 
ing funds. A few of Ashe- 
ville’s leading citizens, 


closely connected with ~* BUT, IS ALL WELL? 


money raising efforts, 
had been thinking of 
this plan in a general 


fashion since the War Ver The canons plow the fields no more; 


period, but it was _ not 
until June 1921 that de- 


# HILE other communities in North ment of the incorporation, as follows: 


“That the management and control of this. cor- 
poration shall be vested in a Board of Governors of 
not less than five nor more than nine, said Board to be 
appointed by the various Civic organizations of the 
man to represent it. This Board of Governors 
City of Asheville, each organization appointing one 
shall always include the officers of the corporation as 
members of said Board.” 

The campaign slogans were: “Give Once, but 
Give Enough for All.” “Fill the Chest.” “Do Unto 
Others As You Would 
Have Others Do Unto 
You.” 

The charitable, phil- 
anthropic and social in- 
terests of the City, in- 
cluding—A ssociated 
Charities; Y. M. GC. A; 


“The earth has healed her wounded breast, (#% Municipal Band! Good 


Samaritan Mission; 
Community Night 


The heroes rest! Oh let them rest ys School: Colored Y. M 


) 
: = 
finite steps were taken vs In peace along the peaceful shore. Ag tee 


Lindley Training 
for its adoption. The a3 They fought for peace, for peace they fell, School ; Sa l vatl es 
x Army; Asheville Mis- 


perfected plan of organ- 
izing was endorsed by 
the five civic organiza- 
tions of Asheville, in- 
cluding the  Rotatry, 
Kiwanis and Civitan 
Clubs, the Merchants 
_ Association and the Chamber of Commerce on Sept- 
ember 10th, and immediate steps were taken for a 
campaign during the week of October 24-27, as the 
financial condition of a number of the institutions 
made quick action necessary. 
The purposes of the organization as set forth in 
‘the Charter are: 
“The objects of the association are to solicit and 
receive and apportion to the various charitable and 
philanthropic organizations of the City of Asheville 
contributions for the maintenance of said organiza- 
tions in Asheville and Buncombe County, N. C., and 
any other organizations dependent in whole or in part 
on public subscriptions for their means of support.” 


i The Charter further provides for the manage- 
4 





They sleep in peace and all is well.” ice sion Hospital, were re- 


quested to give a finan- 
cial statement of money 
expended during the past 
year, together with a 
proposed Budget to De- 
cember 31, 1922, so that the fiscal years of all In- 
stitutions in the future would be from January to 
December. They were also requested to give a 
list of all subscribers during the past year, togeth- 
er with the amount contributed. The detailed 
statements of expenditures, of each organization for 
the past year, were incorporated in the campaign 
literature. 

The total budget determined upon was $85,000.00, 
and a campaign organization, following: the lines of 
the usual war campaign, was brought into existence. 
The preliminary steps, of course, included prepara- 
tion of names of all possible contributors and of pub- 





(Continued on next page) 
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licity matter. The work was done 
by volunteers, or by local special- 
ists under the direction of volun- 
teers, with expenses held to the mini- 
mum. The total expenses of the 
campaign were around $4,500.00, 
and the full goal of $85,000.00 was 
reached, with a total of about 1600 
subscriptions. The contributors were 
allowed the privilege of giving to 
the Chest Budget as a whole, or to 
designate their gifts for any indi- 
vidual institutions. Results show 
that practically $70,000.00 was 
undesignated. Fifteen thousand dol- 
lars of the total $85,000.00 was paid 
in cash during the campaign. The 
balance of the subscriptions were 
made payable January, March, April 
and July ist. A permanent office 
has been opened for the collection 
of subscriptions, and during July and 
August 1922 this organization will 
be used in preparation for the next 
campaign, which has been decided 
upon for September 1922. 

It is reported that those few citi- 
zens of Asheville, who opposed the 
Community Chest during its organi- 
zation, are now heartily in favor of 
the plan. 

Considering the speed with which 
Asheville put over her Community 
Chest, and particularly in view of the 
fact that it was inaugurated dur- 
ing one of the worst business months, 
of one of the poorest business years 
we have had for a long time, with 
the railroad strike imminent, the 
success of the plan is a wonderful 
tribute to the Community spirit ofm 
the City, and to those responsible ‘for 
the conduct of the campaign. 

The present Officers of the Ashe- 
ville Community Chest, Inc., are: 

J. H. Cathey, President; A. H. 
Vanderhoof, Vice-President; H. E. 
Gruver, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Board of Governors for the 
ensuing year are: 


“But Christmas is not only 
the mile-mark of another year, 
moving us to thoughts of self- 
examination,—it is a season 
from all its associations, wheth- 
er domestic or releigous, sug- 
gesting thoughts of joy. A 
man dissatisfied with his en- 
deavors is a man tempted to 
sadness; And in the midst of 
winter, when his life seems 
lowest and he is reminded of 
the empty chairs of his be- 
loved, it is well that he should 
be condemned to this fashion 
of the smiling face.” 

—R. L. Stevenson 
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R. H. McDuffie, Representing 
Board of Trade; Morris Lipinsky, 
Representing Merchants Association; 
A. H. Vanderhoof, Representing Rot- 
ary Club; J. H. Cathey, Represent- 
ing Civitan Club; H. E. Gruver, 
Representing Kiwanis Club. 

It has been the purpose of this 
article to present the simple facts of 
Asheville’s inspiring example, rath- 
er than to offer arguments in favor 
of the Community Chest idea, with 
the hope that other Communities 
will profit thereby. 
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ARE YOU GIVING YOUR CHILD- 
REN THE RIGHT KIND OF 
TOYS? 


Did you ever stop to think that 
you can help or hinder the develop- 
ment of a child’s mind by the kind of 
play thing you give him? Do you 
realize that there are “grades” in 
toys just as there are grades in 
school,—each adjusted to a child’s 
age and aptitudes? Do you know 
that next to parents, school and 
church, the toys with which a child 
plays have the greatest influence on 


the future man or woman? 


in order to teach a child, you must 
please him. All children like toys 
which they can take apart dnd put 
together, and toys of this kind have 
a great educational value because 
they give children something to ac- 
cupy both minds and hands. 

It-is interesting to notice the pres- 
isting popularity’ of many old time 
games, the very ones which the older 
generations played as children. Toy 
shops sell as many dominoes, jack- 
stones, sets of “Authors” and “Old 
Maids,” as they were selling . when 
Dewey won the battle of Manila Bay. 
Dominoes are being played by adults 
more than ever. Step into a busi- 
ness man’s club out West during the 
lunch hour and you will find manu- 
facturers, merchants, attorneys, and 
bankers engrossed in a brief but 
relating tilt at this old game. 


Parchesi is another pastime whose 
popularity seems never to die. Vice- 
President Coolidge is a Parchesi. de- 
vote. 


_ For years before his death, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was a frequent visi- 
tor in a toy shop on Fifth avenue, 
New York, where he spent hours 
buying all sorts of play things for 
his grand children. Before his 
last illness, Caruso was also a fre- 
guent shopper in te same _ store. 
Charlie Chaplin, who has no children 
of his own, spent a half day there in 
the course of the last holiday sea- 
son buying toys for the children of 
his friends. 

Before buying a toy, ask yourself 
“how much can the children really get 
out of this.’’ Is it something he will 
soon tire of and throw aside thus 
training him in fickleness and waste? 
Or is it something on which he can 
exercise skill and thought something 
that will train his mind and muscles? 

“To work, to help and to be help- 
ed, to learn sympathy through suf- 
fering, to learn faith by perplexity, 
to reach truth thru wonder; behold! 
this is what it is to proposer, this is 


what it is to live.’”—Phillips Brooks. 





munity budgets, et cetera. 


PROGRAM! 
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Membership in the Conference costs two dollars. For further information correspond with 
Mrs. Thos. W. Lingle, Davidson, N, C 
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NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


Tenth Annual Conference 


GREENSBORO, MARCH 28, 29, 30, 1922. 


SUBJECTS: Child-caring institutions; rural social work; county jails; Juvenile delinquency; com- 


WHO SHOULD ATTEND? Social workers, administrative board members of state institutions, of- 
ficials of state institutions, welfare directors, recreation directors, Y. W. C. A. secretaries, Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries, Boy Scout executives, juvenile court judges, probation officers, welfare superinten- 
dents, members of county board of public welfare, ministers, teachers, traveller’s aid secretaries, 
charity workers,—and all socially-minded citizens. 


RESERVE THE DATES NOW!SEND SUGGESTIONS FOR 


cy 
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OKLAHOMA TURNS THE TRICK 


The. Oklahoma’ Cotton Growers’ 
Asso’n, a commodity co-operative 
selling organization of farmers, with 
35,000 members and producing half 
the cotton in the state, was com- 
pleted during the week ending April 
23. <A goal of 30,000 members with 
one-third of the cotton was fixed 
when the organization campaign 
was started. 


The association is organized on a 
non-profit, non-stock plan. The 
members sign a contract, binding 
them to sell all the cotton they pro- 
duce for seven years thru the as- 
sociation. , The cost of selling, 
which may not exceed four percent 
of the sales price, freight and in- 
terest will be deducted and the rest 
paid out to the growers. The cot- 
ton will be graded, stapled and 
pooled and will be sold on the best 
available markets. In the past, the 
farmer has sold his cotton without 
knowing the grade or staple. 


The United States produces 60 
percent of the world’s supply of 
cotton which is the easiest crop to 
sell co-operatively, inasmuch as the 
production is restricted to the 
southern states and the product is 
well-nigh non-perishable. 

All this time Texas, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Arkansas, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina have cam- 
paigns for members in progress. 
Some of these states will be able to 
market the cotton of the members 
‘this fall, but others will probably 
have to wait until 1922 to make the 
start. 

The Oklahoma association will be- 
gin immediately to get employes 
who know business and cotton mar- 
keting. The best marketing brains 
that money can buy will be em- 
ployed, the officials say, and spe- 
cialists will be used in every de- 
partment. 

On April 18 representatives from 
most of the cotton states met in 
Oklahoma City and drew up an 
agreement, whereby the _ cotton 
from all the affiliated states will be 
- sold thru one central agency. In 
_ this way it will be possible to sup- 
ply any demand for any given grade 
and staple. 

The present warehouse facilities 
will be used as far as possible this 
season. It is the aim of the asso- 
ciation to own its own warehouses 
by another season and have the 
room to warehouse every bale just 
as it comes from the gin. Even if 
the association did nothing but stop 
the present country and city waste, 
it would save the growers and the 
consumers millions of dollars an- 
-nually, the organization forces point 
out.—The Ohio Farmer. 

O 


Big armaments are only an in- 
vitation to go to war. Do away 
with them, and there will be peace. 


Hoke Smith 
(United States Senator from 
Georgia) 


THE HOME ECONOMICS SECTION OF 
TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY 


By Miss Blanche Shaffer 


The meeting was called to order 
by the chairman Miss Edith M. 
Thomas, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education with Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Morris, District Field Demon- 
stration Agent as secretary. 

The first talk was given by Dr. 
Chas. McMurry of Geo. Peabody 
College on the Project Method in 
Home Economics. Dr. McMurry de- 
fined the project as a purposeful 
activity carried out in a social situ- 
ation. Manual training and Home 
Kconomics emphasized the value of 
motor activity and so have shown 
the value of this kind of teaching. 
Dr. McMurry said that this method 
of teaching had vitalized the other 
subjects in the curriclum. 


At the business meeting which, 
followed, the chairman asked for a 
discussion of whether large topics of 
general Home Economics interest or 
more detailed specific ones should 
comprise the programs for this 
meeting in the future. Dean Arnold 
of Simmons College asked to speak 
here, She said the history of Home 
Economics had clearly shown that 
too many times the detailed topics 
had been chosen and Home Econom- 
ic people had thought in too narrow 
a field. She was very enthusiastic 
in her recommendations for large 
general topics. This seemed to be 
the consensus of opinion of the audi- 
ence. The chairman asked for a 
discussion of whether or not nutri- 
tion ought to be taught to men as 
well as women. Dean Arnold who 
was an active member of the Food 
Administration during the year said 
that was the weakest point in the 
war program in that we attempted 
to teach food facts only to women. 
It was decided that ways and means 
to bring about this teaching in the 
future should be studied. 


The following officers were elect- 
ed for next year: 

President—Bertie Lee 
Cary High School. 

Vice President—Mamie Lee Jones 
—District Home Dem. Agent. 

Secretary—Ailsie M. Stevenson 
—N. C. College. 

Dean Arnold of Simmons again 
briefly spoke of her delight to come 


Baker— 


_back to North Carolina and praised 


the work that was being done in 
Home Economics.. 

Mr. E. C. Lindeman of N. C. col- 
lege gave a very interesting discus- 
sion of the Food Situtation in Europe. 
He said that of all the countries 
Belgium was best off, because at the 
beginning of the war she took her 
gold to England and so at the close 
of the war her money was backed 
by gold reserve. The opposite was 
true in France and today she was in 
a very pitiable condition. He told 
of the demonstration car used in Bel- 
gium to teach people how better to 
produce and choose their food. The 
work of the Friends in Austria was 
highly commended. They had stud- 
ied the needs of the people and had 
brought in cows so that the children 
might be supplied with milk. That in- 
creasing bitterness caused by change 
of boundries and high cost of living 
was becoming greater both among 
themselves and toward other nations 
was mentioned. It was regretted 
that time did not allow a further 
discussion of this most interesting 
subject. 

Miss Mary C. Coleman of N. C. 
College gave an illustrated talk on 
Hygiene of clothing. She showed 
illustrations from the National Pos- 
ture League of bad fit in boys’ and 
mens clothing causing stooped should- 
ers. Most of her talk was confined 
to shoes. The slides were from the 
National Y. W. C. A. 








COAL PRODUCERS AID 
WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


Vera Keech 


Article No. 4. of “Cool facts,” 
from the Logan District Mines In- 
formation Bureau, Charleston, 
West Virginia, presents some inter- 
esting facts in relation to the aid 
rendered the schools of this county 
by the coal companies operating 
there. 

Where Boards of Education have 
gone their limit to bring about good 
schools, the coal companies step in 
and aid in making the school a suc- 
cess. 

One company completed a school 


ata costof- - - - = $12,500.00 
Another completed a school at a 
eost of = = = -- < = = *8,000.00 


Another at a cost of - 1,200.00 


$16,700.00 


The following items are carried 
each year by the coal companies: 


Teachers salaries supplemented to 
the amount of - - - - $6,000.00 


Teachers supplied and equipped 


at cost of - - - - = .:2,000.00 
Play ground apparatus installed 
ata cost of - - - - - 5,000.00 


Schoolhouses repaired at a cost 


Of f= 5.) = 8s ==) = 8,000.00 
25 buildings furnished for colored 
schools - - - - - - - 2,500.00 
It has been’ estimated that it 


would be a conservative statement 
to say that the coal companies of 
Logan County have contributed to 
the benefit of the public schools 
within the last four , years $100,- 
000,00, 


on 
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EDITORIAL 
Higher Education And The People 


The State of North Carolina has embarked upon 
a program of progressive education for its citizenship. 
The movement is not onfined to a few enthusiasts who 
are successful in securing legislative appropriations for 
educational purposes; it is, on the other hand, a move- 
ment of the people. The person who travels about 
the State and comes into direct contact with its peo- 
ple occasionally finds the man with the frontier view- 
point. He dislikes everything which changes his stan- 
dard of living; he would be happy if all schools were 
destroyed. But, this type of citizen is becoming scarce. 
Community after community in the State has been 
aroused to its educational needs and the bond issues 
for school purposes voted within the past eighteen 
months would have been entirely without the sphere 
of possibility five years ago. 

The institutions of higher learning are feeling the 
urge of this people’s movement. Their programs in- 
clude education for the young people who wish to fit 
themselves for professional careers. These young peo- 
ple come in ever-increasing numbers. The strain up- 
on institutions of higher learning has been acute dur- 
ing the past few years. The appropriations of the last 
General Assembly have placed these institutions upon 
a more secure basis. Education for all the people is 
now going forward with renewed vigor. 

As an example of one type of service being ren- 
dered by institutions of higher learning attention 
should be directed to the publications of the State 
University, the State Agricultural and Engineering 
College and the State College for Women. Each of 
these institutions now publishes a journal dealing 
with a specific set of problems of interest to the gen- 
eral citizenship and to special groups within the State. 
The NEWS LETTER has established itself as a 
weekly source of valuable information related to civ- 
ics, economics, social movements and general pro- 


vics, economics, social movements and general pro- 
gress) COMMUNITY PROGRESS deals with the 


more specialized problems of public welfare, recrea- 
tion, the school and the community, community or- 
ganization and related issues). RURAL LIFE is the 
latest addition to this field of journalism and is pub- 
lished by the North Carolina State College at West 
Raleigh. Its field is defined by its name. The three 
journals should complement and supplement them- 
selves admirably. They should assimilate valuable 
information gathered at these state institutions and 
hand it on in turn to the citizens of the State; in this 


» manner these *publications become means of constant 





inter-communication between the institutions of 


higher learning and the people. 





The Behavior Of Our Young People 


Those who are alarmed over the behavior of mis- 
behavior of our younger generation are prone to 
make suggestions of reform. Frequently these sug- 
gestions overlooked or violate the basis principles of or- 
ganic behavior. 

A Judge of the Courts recently admonished the 
younger generation and suggested as a remedy that 
his court-room should have been filled with these 
young people to listen to the very sordid details of 
a case of immorality. It seems odd that a person who 
deals with criminals in a professional way should 
prescribe contact with vice as a cure for vice. The 
motion pictures assume the role of moralists on the 
same basis; they display three to seven reels of cum- 
ulative vice and then at the end add one reel of “live 
together happily ever after,’ sugar-coated pabulum 
which permits them to “slide” by the board of cen- 
sors. 

Certain sections of the Press follow a similar 
course; they write moralist types of editorials on one 
page and display the details of sordid vice on another. ; 
The person who has gone beneath the surface of con- 
duct knows full well that this type of preachment has 
little if any positive effect. Taking Bibles and whisk-. 
ey to the heathen on the same ship is more than a 
figure of speech; it has become a habit of mind of cer- 
tain superficial moralists. In the meantime, the 
young generation goes on developing a certain dis- 
dain for our understanding and insight into their prob- 
lems. The best among them may some day teach us 
the lesson of ethical contagion. , 


North Carolina 
COMMUNITY PROGRESS 
A periodical published twice a month 
by the faculty and students of the North 
Carolina College for Women. 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
rates of postage provided for in Sec- 


tion 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, au- 
thorized February .24, 1920. 
A. WAYLAND COOKE, P. M. 


All communications should be addressed to 
E. C. LINDEMAN, Managing Editor 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
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“RURAL LIFE” MAKES ITS BOW 


Another publication devoted to 
the social and economic upbuilding 
of North Carolina has just been 
launched by the North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh. It is en- 
titled “‘North Carolina Rural Life’’ 
and will be published monthly, be- 
ginning with the November number. 
In the words of its editors, it aims 
to make ‘“‘life in the open country 
more efficient and happy.” It will 
concern itself largely with the prob- 
lems of the farmer and the life on 
the farm. It will especially try to 
make this a more abundant life. 
“In order that the two great. bases 
of this more abundant life may not 
be overlooked, it will devote in each 
issue a full page to better farm- 
ing and a full page to better busi- 
ness in farming. The remainder of 
the issue will be given over to the 
presentation of practical facts of 
farm living, to stories of how farm 
folk are getting satisfaction and 
happiness out of farming and living 
on farms, and to preaching rural life 
ideals.” 


The aims of the publication are 
certainly worthy ones, and te excel- 
lence of the first number gives pro- 
mise of a worth while addition to the 
state’s publications. It is written, 
for the most part, by members of the 
faculty of State College, and the ar- 
ticles are illustrated in several cases. 
Prof. Carl C. Taylor, of the chair 
of Agricultural Economics, is editor 
of the publication, and has contri- 
buted two signed articles to the 
present number. Some of the topics 
discussed are “Modern Farmer Must 
Be a Business Expert,” ‘‘What is the 
Goal of Modern Farmers?” and “Ru- 
al Organization Should Be Stud- 
ied.” Notes of the college work are 
also carried. The publication takes 
the form of an 8-page, three column 
‘paper, and is attractively made up. 
























CROPS IN NORTH CAROLINA — 


North Carolina now ranks third 
in the United States in crops, ac- 
icording to the annual report of Ma- 
jor W. A. Graham, commissioner of 
\Agriculture, given Wednesday at the 
Bcoune of the State Board in Ral- 
jeigh. 


The third place, which is given to 
North Carolina, is in on the basis of 
ithe value of: $303,837,400 for the 
;ombined crops of the state. Texas 
and California are placed ahead of 
North Carolina, the first with a 
Valuation of $460,452,100, the sec- 
pnd with a valuation of $389,852,- 
»00. New York follows North Caro- 
an with a valuation of $281,309,- 
, ° 

| Tobacco,. with 295,000,000 pounds 
nd $85,450,000 is first; cotton, 
vith 337,700,000 pounds lint and 
59,000,000 is second, and corn, 
vith 48,700,000 bushels and $40,- 
ieee takes third place, 

S 


“of R. G Dunn & Co. 


THE MORAL ASPECTS OF PLAY 


Arthur Holmes, President of 
Drake University, Des Moins, Iowa, 
writting in the December Journal of 
the National Education Association, 
says concerning some moral aspects 
of physical education, ‘“‘The glory of 
physical education, then, is its abil- 
ity. to aid students on any plane of 
ability, and in this universality of ap- 
plication, it has especially demon- 
started its utility to develop young 
children, and abnormal persons of 
all ages.’’ 


Moral education, considered as a 
product, consists of right habits; 
considered as a process, it is the 
making of right habits. Right habits 
are made by moral instruction and 
by training, repetition of those-ac- 
tions which are considered right. 

“What affects the body affects the 
mind. If physical education is con- 
ductive to efficiency, then that ef- 
ficiency of body and mind applied to 
making people happy is enhanced. 


“One phase of life which is highly 
significant for relating physical and 
moral training is play. In play a 
boy gets his first real conception of 
law. He finds that games can not be 
played witout rules. He recognizes 
law from the democratic point of 
view. The rules of the game are 
valid for him for he freely accepts 
them himself. They are just and 
right because they preserve’ the 
points of the game. The game is 
saturated with the deepest feeling 
the child-player will ever experience. 
His emotions are at the highest 
pitch. His energies are enlisted with 
the utmost intensity, and still un- 
der this supreme strain he must keep 
the rules and play fair. Is there 
any experience ‘in later life where- 
in there will be any factors different 
fro... .u.se? Will there come any 
greater strain of temptation? Is not 
the playground, then, the supreme 
moral trainer when it trains in 
habits which will accompany the 
adult in every activity of his life?” 

OO -- -- -- > 


FAILURES FOR NOVEMBER 


According to the November report 
it appears 
that the recent trend toward an 
increase in number of failures is 
continued, 1,988 commercial defaults 
involving $53,469,839 liabilities be- 
ing reported. 


After a considerable reduction 
during September, failures increased 
rapidly, reaching the highest point 
during November, which month 
jshows the largest record for the 
last five years. 


Despite the larger number of de- 
faults last month the liabilities re- 
mained practically unchanged. This 
is evident from the fact that the 
average of all commercial failures 
last month was $26,896 or $4,000 
less per default than in October. 


WHAT ARE PARENT TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS DOING 


What are parent-teacher associa- 
tions doing? Some are fixing play- 
grounds, some are buying pictures 
for the school-rooms, some are fur- 
nishing the fuel for the school, and 
some are providing worth while rec- 
ration—they are meeting needs in 
the respective communities. But 
the one thing which all associations 
might well do, unless some other or- 
ganization is doing it, and in most 
cases this is not true, is to furnish 
the entertainment for the commun- 
ity. 

One of the purposes of the par- 
ent-teacher association is to help the 
parents and teachers to understand 
each other and to help teachers and 
parents to better understand chil-' 
dren. Probably there is no better 
way and surer way than by playing 
together, singing together and hav- 
ing a ‘“‘good time” together. Under 
such circumstances there will be de- 
veloped a feeling of companionship 
and good will which we are liable 
to gain in no other way. There 
probably never was a time in the 


history of the world when there was 
greater need for companionship be- 
tween parents and children and be- 
tween teachers and children. The 
child has so many more temptations; 
there are so many more things that 
attract the child away from home 
and school, than in the days of our 
fathers and mothers; hence there 
is greater need for the companion- 
ship which will safeguard the child. 
We can develope this only by under- 
standing each other. 

The type of entertainment which 
the parent-teacher association should 
provide then would be such that it 
will provide the opportunity for 
doing things together. In this case 
the parent-teacher association would 
have the responsibility of the en- 
tertainment but all groups would 
take part in the exercises at one 
time or another. Meetings held 
at the school house will enable us 
to have games, relay reces, spelling 


bees, community sings etc. In such 
activities everybody is given the 
opportunity of taking pare. At 


times we might have special num- 
bers—we might have debates be- 
tween parents and the children, 
special music numbers or the moth- 
ers might have complete charge of 
the program at some meetings. 
Moreover when people have an op- 
portunity for wholesome recreation 
they do not care for the baser things 
in life. We are spending millions 
of dollars every year reaching down 
to those who are “down and out” 
to lift them up again, but what are 
we doing to prevent others from 
going the same route, 
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A BOYS’ WORK PROGRAM 


The Boy’s Work Committee of the 
Greensboro Rotary ‘Club jhas_ sub- 
mitted the fololwing report: ; 


First: To make a survey which 
will reveal the facts which are nec- 
essary to be known before any boys 
work activities can be pursued with 
any possibility of successful results. 
We have appointed a sub-committee 
to carry out this immediately, and 
just as soon as we get the proper 
data from the boy’s work committee 
of international headquarters we will 
proceed. 


Second: To secure the names of 
all delinquent boys under the super- 
vision of the board of public welfare 
and juvenile court and the names of 
the boys who have been released 
from Jackson Training school and 
other institutions of this kind and 
keep in actual contact with them, 
making a written report on each boy 
at least once a month. 


Third: Physical education. We 
think that the most urgent need in 
this direction is the erection of a hut 
to be used as a gymnasium and com- 
munity building for the Greensboro 
high school, and have requested the 
Parent-Teacher association, Kiwanis 
and Civitan clubs to co-operate in 
this movement and to appoint a 
special committee from each of the 
organizations mentioned to join to- 
gether and urge and demand the 
board of education to appropriate 
sufficient money out of the funds 
which they have at their disposal to 
erect said hut or gymnasium. 


Fourth: To request that the first 
or second meeting in January of our 
club be turned over to this commit- 
tee at which time we will present a 
boys’ work program. 


Fifth: To carry out the resolu- 
tion already adopted by this club 
whereby it was unanimously agreed 
that each Rotarian would give over 
one-half hour of his time once a 
month to an interview with a boy 


who will be sent to him by this com- 
mittee. 


Sixth: To endeavor to get Otis 
B. Hinnant, of Wilmington Rotary 
club to interview our boys’ work 
committee Thursday, December 8, 
and give us the benefit of his experi- 
ence and offer us suggestions as to 
our program on boys’ work and also 
tender him an invitation to be our 
guest of honor when we have our 
boys’ work meeting in January. 

Seventh: To adopt sections of 
recommendation made by Boy Scouts 
of America council to this club two 
weeks ago namely: 

a. To influence some member of 
our club to accept the appointment of 
a scoutmaster in ‘the Greensboro 
council of Boy scouts. Your com- 
mittee is working on this and hopes 
to report success by next meeting. 

b. That Rotarians Charlie Meyers, 
Will C. Smith and Frank Hobgood be 
appointed to represent this club to 
make scouting speeches using the 
subject to the call of the Boy scouts 
ject to the call of the Boy scouts 
council. 

ce. That the resolution be passed 
assessing each member of the Greens- 
boro Rotary club the price of a sub- 
scription to the Boys’ Life magazine 
edited by the national headquarters 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
that after they have read it they will 
be sent a boy by this committee to 
whom we wish them to give their 
copy of this magazine. 

d. That this committee go on rec- 
ord as tendering their services to the 
Greensboro council of Boy Scouts of 
America to co-operate in every way 
they can toward the success of their 
organization and all other boys 
work in Guilford county. 

e. That a questionnaire be gotten 
up to be sent to each Rotarian to be 
filled out as in what particular line 
of boys’ work he is most interested 
and these will be filed with this com- 
mittee and they will assign boys’ 
work accordingly. 








PLAYS SUITABLE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


1. ANTIGONE by Fogrerty— 
11 characters and chorus. Especi- 
ally suited to girls, with full direc- 
tions for costumes, staging, acting, 
etc., obtained from Samuel French, 
28 West 38th Street, New York City. 

2. MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE by 
Booth Tarkington—Three Acts. Sim- 
ple scenery fully described, cos- 
tumes of the period. 14 male and 
7 female characters. Adventure, ro- 
mance, heroism and love, wit and 
brilliant dialogue. Obtained from 
Samuel French. Price 60c. Royalty. 

3. THE HONEYMOON by J. To- 
bin—A comedy in five acts. A fav- 
orite for years and played with 
greatest success everywhere. 9 male 
and 4 female characters. Obtained 
from Samuel French, Price 25c, 


WHAT IS A COMMUNITY? 


“A community may be a rural - 


neighborhood of a hundred people, 
having for its social center a church, 


a store or a school. It may be a 
village of a hundred or more fami- 
lies, with the people of the sur- 
rounding country who come in to 
trade and to attend church services. 
Or it may be a larger town—perhaps 
a county seat with the adjacent ru- 
ral population. The community is 
not necessarily limited by political 
boundaries, but comprises a group 
of people living in the same locality 
who have common interests and ac- 
tivities,” 


SCHOOL SPIRIT AND 
THE TARBORO SCHOOLS 


A distinct effort is being made by 
the Tarboro Graded School to stimu- 
late school spirit and proper habits 
of thought and action on the part of 
the pupils toward their work, con- 
duct, fellow-students, and their tea- 
chers. The school authorities are 
making this effort with the firm be- 
lief that they are thus laying the 
surest foundation for which achieve- 
ment in scholarship. Prof. John M. 
Shields has an interesting article on - 
the work in the November number of 
the High School Journal. They feel 
that knowledge without spirit and 
principle is worthless. It is their 
purpose to provide their dtudents 
with the means whereby they may 
get the greatest good from their 
education. 

In order to encourage the cor- 
rect attitude, rewards and incen- 
tives of various kinds have been of- 
fered. The school has also adopted 
a plan of sending out monthly report 
ecards on which the pupil is classified 
as “average”, “slightly above aver- 
age’, “considerably above average”, 
“slightly below average,” or “consid- 
erably below average’. Comments 
on the pupils’ work, pointing out his. 
strong and weak points, are also. 
included on this sheet. At the end 
of each teem, cards containing the 
pupils actual grades are sent out., 


Probably one of the most interest- 
ing phases of this movement is mani- 
fested in the honor roll form used 
by the school. It is the policy of 
the Tarboro School to give honor 
to whom honor is due. Scholarship, 
attendance and punctuality are 
therefore not the sole requisites for 
getting on the roll of honor. Such 
things as dependability, manly con- 
duct and earnest effort are taken 
into consideration. There is, also, 
in the school a High School Council, 
composed of one boy and one girl 
elected by each class, which meets 
from time to time with the principal. 
and does much to foster individual 
initiative. 4 

In this way the school authorities 
are attempting to solve the great 
problem of education in its broadest 
sense. They feel that the results” 
so far have justified the means em-. 
ployed. 
















THE FIRST CHRISTMAS CAROL 














“Fear not: for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people; For unto you 
is born this day in the City of David, 
a Savior, which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; 
Ye shall find the Babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes lying in a man- 
ger.” 

Chorus : 

Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward 


men,” 
—St, Luke’s Gospel — 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 


Stella Williams 


The greatest trouble of the vil- 
lage school of today is that it looks 
toward the city instead of toward 
the country. The same methods are 
used as are used in the city schools. 
There is no attempt to base work on 
subjects familiar to the child. The 
subject matter TS) TAME made 

applicable to daily experiences of 
the pupils. The one object of the 
high school is to prepare the boys 
and girls for college. It is consid- 
ered a disgrace for any one to grad- 
uate from high school and not be 
able to enter college. But it is 
not considered a disgrace that the 
attendance of the high school is fif- 
ty percent lower than it should be 
because most of the boys and girls 
have too much “pep” and originality 
to confine themselves to _ studies 
which have no relation to life. 


If the village school is to be im- 
proved the village must be improved. 
It must not hold aloof from the 
country but must become a vital part 
of the community. It must develop 
| the type of school that will serve 
the country child as well as the vil- 
lage child. Subjects applicable to 
| the daily lives of the students, such 
| as agriculture, manual training, and 
home economics, should be taught 
in a practical way. Fundamental 
subjects such as music, community 
civics, and physical education should 
| not be neglected. 
















The school should be a community 


} munity problems, lectures, commun- 


|} RAVAGES OF TNBERCULOSIS 


Tuberculosis figures, as given by 






! the State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare, in the issue of 
Hl “Public Welfare Progress” of Dec- 










l ember 1, show that North Carolina 
Host Zs 908 citizens during 1920 from 
\ this disease, and that it suffers an 
annual economic loss of $200,000. 


The number of the deaths is di- 
vided among the white people and 
negroes almost equally, 1,449 whites 
) i The popula- 


783,779. whites 775,344 colored. 
(One out of every eleven deaths is 
caused by tuberculosis. At this, 
North Carolina has maintained a 
| steady decline in number of deaths 
each year, in spite of the numerous 
leases coming from other states, 
\while the rate has been rising in oth- 
x states. 


“Both Guilford and Gaston count- 
es have called elections for Dec- 
ember to decide whether or not 
hese counties shall erect tubercu- 
ih josis hospitals. The election will be 
eld in Guilford December 20. 


‘: 


Fuse 


ity sings, and other activities. A 
library should be considered no small 
factor in the school. Encyclopedias 
have their place in the library but 
they certainly should not come be- 
fore real human interest books 
which every one can enjoy. 


Better teachers are needed; so are 
better salaries. Too many of the 
high school principals are mis-fits. 
They come to the country knowing 
little about it and caring less. Their 
college education has prepared them 
for city work and they are in the 
country often because they are not 
able to secure desirable work in 
the city. They attempt to do coun- 
try work with the city ever before 
them as their idea. The village 
school is hopeless as long as. the 
principal takes this attitude toward 
the work. Instead of dreaming of 
city life and trying to teach country 
children by city methods he should 
wake up to the fact he is in a com- 
munity .which requires methods ap- 
plicable to rural life. 


W. S. Deffenbaugh, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., says “The village 
schools will be improved only when 
hte people of the village real- 
ize that the ‘village is not a city 
and will never be, that its existence 
and its prosperity depend in no way 
upon any city but upon the farming 
population trading’ at the village, 
that it is only an outgrowth of the 
needs of rural community, and that 
it must work for and with khe 
community of which it is a part.” 


THE UNBROKEN SONG 


“T heard the bells on Christmas 
Day 

Their aa familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 

Of peace’on earth, good will to 
men! 


And thought how as the day had 
come 
The belfries ef all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to 
men!’ 
—Longfellow 


“Tt was always said of him, that 
he knew how to keep Christmas well, 
if any man alive possessed the 
knowledge. May that be truly said 
of us, and all of us! And _ so, as 
Tiny Tim observed: 


God Bless us, 
Every One.” 
—Charles Dickens 
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THE REAL PRISON PROBLEM 


Test Comes After the Prisoner Has 
Been Discharged 


To the Editor of the Sun—Sir: 

We hope for a better understand- 
ing in the treatment of prisons and 
prisoners, but before a great deal 
can be done, however, we must have 
the public conscience aroused to the 
fact that our prisons do not exist 
merely for punishment. They really 
should furnish means and methods 
for reforming the men sent to them. 
To sentence a man for a term of 
years so that he is deprived of his 
liberty is in itself a punishment to 
him. But to return him to society 
without teaching him useful labor, 
without instilling within him a de- 
sire to go straight and without im- 
proving his attitude toward society 
is, after all, a system by which sgo- 
ciety punishes itself. The man re- 
turns to prison over and over again. 
He remains as a liability to the State, 
and never becomes an asset. 


Those who believe in better pri- 
sons to make better men advocate 
improved prison buildings, more san- 
itary methods of living, somewhat 
better quality of food, discarding of 
stripes, elimination of continued 
solitary confinement, etc., in order 
that the State may not be positively 
ashamed of itself for brutal treat- 
ment of its unfortunates. 


Most prisons have practically elim- 
inated these very obvious unpleasant 
features which offend the eyes of 
society, with the result that we are 
beginning to have excellent prison 
buildings and equipments; in short, 
we are getting good prisons, and 
by means of sanitation, baths, dining 
rooms and other material things, we 
are commencing to make good pris- 
oners. 


But the larger problem to solve 
is how to make good men out of 
good prisoners in good prisons. 

It is to answer, at least partially, 
this question that the Prison Survey 
recommended a more adequate ed- 
ucational programme, a system of 
vocational training, a payment of a 
wage for work well done and a 
partial realization of the principles 
of self-expression. It is no longer 
difficult to retain within their walls 
men who make model prisoners. But 
the test of the prison and the pris- 
soner comes after the man is dis- 
charged. If the State sends him 
out broken in spirit and ruined in 
health and vocationally handicapped 
because of his long absence from 
modern methods of working, then 
the State has robbed him of more 
than was written in the warrant. 
If the State sends him out in good 
health, in good spirits, with trained 
hands and an understanding mind, 
the State has made a liability into 
an asset. It is a paying investment, 

Adolph Lewisohn, 

New York, May 10, 
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THE BLESSINGS OF WAR 


In these days of so much talk of 
universal peace and the brotherhood 
of man we are loath to give war 
credit of anything good, but 1t may 
be that the war shall prove a bless- 
ing after all—at least in one re- 
spect. Until lately there has been 
a conspiracy of silence concerning 
the disasters wrought by two diseas- 
es—syphilis and gonorrhea. The 
public was kept in ignorance of the 
fact that these infections caused 
blindness, insanity, invalidism, die- 
formity and death, and none there 
was who dared raise his voice 
against the conditions that caused 
these diseases to exist and spread. 
The home, the school, the church, 
and the press joined in the conspir- 
acy and its strength was complete. 
It took a world war to break it. 
The question of success in arms 
made it necessary for this nation 
to face frankly the problem of vene- 
real diseases, and the success it has 
met is known around the world. 

Before listing a few of the accom- 
plishments in the campaign to check 
and bring under control this havoc- 
working affliction of society it will be 
interesting to get a bare hint of the 
need of the work of such agencies 
as the U. S. Public Health Service 
and the American Social Hygiene 
Association. Take New York’s case: 
It costs'the State of New York at 
least one million dollars annually to 
care for those who are insane as a 
result of syphilis. The education of 
each child made blind by either sy- 
philis or gonorrhea costs not less 
than $4,500. In Auburn Prison 18.8 
percent of the men and 33.8 per 
cent of the women are infected with 
syphilis. Of these 7.5 per cent have 
either locomotor ataxia or general 
paralysis and are permanent wards 
of the state. There are at all times 
probably not less than fifteen thous- 
and potential paretics in New York 
City. 

According to the report just given 
out by the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, in which are reviewed their ac- 
tivities, for a two year period, end- 
ing June 30, 1920, the following are 
a few of the results achieved in 
the fight against venereal. diseases. 

During this period, 427 free ve- 
nereal disease clinics have been es- 
tablished throughout the United 
States, where 2,103,900 treatments 
have been given to 185,200 patients. 
From these clinics, 41,100 persons 
have been discharged as non-infect- 
ious. The cost of treatment in the 
most efficient clinics has been one 
dollar or under per person. 

Not a small number of those who 
took treatment at the clinics were 
children. Out of 17,700 cases re- 
ported by a middle western state, 
259 were children. At some clinics, 


‘entire families have been treated— 


from parents to tiny babes. 
Pledging their support to the cam- 
paign were 60,700 physicians. About 
50 per cent of the medical men of 
the country agreed to report prompt- 





_ 80 treated as out-patients. 
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ly all cases of venereal diseases. The 
number of cases reported the second 
year was 86 per cent greater than 
that of the first. 

More than 28,000 druggists co- 
operated in checking the sales of 
patent nostrums. Nearly 60 per 
cent of the druggists of the country 
agreed to stop the sale of quack 
remedies for self treatment of ven- 
ereal diseases. In 16 states, it is 
unlawful to sell such remedies. 

Of 20,000 newspapers and maga- 
zines, 19,800 have agreed to take 
out or keep out advertisements -of 
quack doctors and medical institu- 
tions treating “diseases of men.” 
Railroads have co-operated by post- 
ing 47,000 placards. -One hundred 
and eighty Rotary Clubs rendered 
definite assistance. 

Motion pictures dealing with var- 
ious phases of social hygiene have 
been shown to 38,600 audiences of 
1,458,000 persons. Exhibits and 
lantern slides have been shown to 
13,000 audiences. The “Keeping 
Fit” exhibit has reached 740,000 
boys and young men. Four hundred 
college fraternity chapters have 
requested this material. More than 
20,500 lectures were given to 3,306,- 
000 persons and 22,221,000 educa- 
tional pamphlets were distributed. 
Magazines and newspapers contribu- 
ted much free space to publicity and 
advertisements. 
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MICHIGAN HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
DOING SPLENDID WORK FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The Hospital School Journal, pub- 
lished by the Michigan Hospital 
School, gives as insight into’ the 
wonderful work they ave don there 
for crippled children. 

This hospital is an organization 
devoted to the physical recovering 
and education of crippled children, 
suffering from the effects of infantile 
paralysis and other selformities. If 
the parents are unable to pay the 
expenses, the child is taken as a free 
patient. 

School advantages covering regu- 
lar grade work are provided for the 
children, sewing basket making, and 
weaving are also taught them. 

During the year past 107 children 
were cared for at the Hospital and 
Of these 
children 95 were victims of infantile 
paralysis, many of which have been 
greatly benefited. 

Photographs taken of the children 
at their work and play show them 
to be happy ‘and contented. Al- 
though these children are at the hos- 
pital for treatment tey receive also 
education and surroundings that 
make them very happy. 
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IN PRAISE OF WILSOD 


In his well known column, “The 
Bowling Green,” Christorpher Mor- 
ley in the New York Evening Post 
pays a tribute to Woodrow Wilson 
which comes with particular grace at 
the Christmas time. He thinks that 
it is time that some one should say a 
word of respectful admiration for 
Woodrow Wilson, who has’ so long 
now preserved a silence “not of bit- 
terness but or honorable dignity.” 

To quote from Mr. Morley: 

“Little by little the minds of far- 
hearted men are returning to realiz- 
ation and gratitude. There is noth- 
ing now accomplished, or even ac- 
complishable, in matters of inter- 
national dealing, that Woodrow Wil- 
son was not fighting for three years 
ago—But the world still waits for 
a competent, understanding and jud- 
icial expression of Woodrow Wilson’s 
service to men—and it is sheer sel- 
fishness on our part to hope that some 
such expression may come soon. We 
are jealous for the credit of this 
generation. We are proud to have 
lived in the days when men suffered 
so hideously and yet did and said 
and wrote great things. We would 
like it to be said of this generation 
that it recognized greatness in its 
own time.” 
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THE “WHOLENESS” OF 
HUMANITY 


“And so it may be said in con- 
clusion, that we cannot taste the 
fulness of life, unless we can hon- 
estly say, eae humant a me: 
alienum puto. If we grow ab- 
sorbed in work, in business, in art, 
in poesy, to the exclusion of .the 
nearer human elements, we dock 
and main our lives. We cannot 
solve the mystery of this difficult 
world; but we may be sure of this 
—that it is not for nothing that 
we are set in the midst of interests 
and relationships, of liking and 
loving, of tenderness and mirth, of 
sorrow and pain. If rwe are to 
get the most and best of life, we 
must not secludé ourselves ‘from 
these things; and one of the nearest 
and simplest of duties in the per- 
ception of other's points of view, 
of sympathy, in no limited sense; 
and that sympathy we can onl 
gain through looking at humanit 
in its wholeness.” 







—Benson. 


Note. This issue of Communit 
Progress was edited and prepared b 
the Class in Journalism at the North 
Carolina College for Women undet 
the direction of Prof. Thornton, 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES FOR SOUTHERN CONDITIONS’ 


By CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON, Secretary Georgia Library Commission 


S A PREFACE to this paper on county libraries, 

I want you to consider, with me, the reading 
facilities of one county in Georgia. 
Randolph County is in a good farming district; 
railroads traverse it east and west and north and 
south; Cuthbert, the county seat, has a population of 
about 3,000, of which 1100 is white; there are 4 vil- 
lages in the county, having postoffices, railroad sta- 
tions and schools, with populations ranging from 100 
to 350. The total pop- 
ulation of the country is 
16,700 white 65 per cent 














an encyclopedia, and 60 supplementary readers for the 
primary grades,—all of these books having been pur- 
chased during the past year. The Cuthbert children, 
of course, have access to the Carnegie library. There 
are 15 rural schools in the county, employing from | 
to 4 teachers each. Four are in communities having 
railroad stations and local. postoffices, 11 are in the 
open country, and one of these is a consolidated school . 
with 3 teachers and several trucks to bring the children ~ 
* 1? from a distance. 
Of the 15 rural schools, 
only 5 have books of any 


negro. Of the white. eer description, and the to- 
mpopulation 2.8 is il- z | Li tal number of volumes 
literate, while the per- Lj BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 1: in all 5 schools, which 
centage of illiterates | | There is a destiny that makes us broth- | have books, is 150. From 
among the. negroes is |=  ers—none goes his way alone. i! long experience with the 
23.4. | | Into the comrade-future climb the hours. ; | book selection in school 
At the county seat is il It comes! the high inbrothering of men, Ly libraries, one may sur- 
'a girl’s school, of junior :| the new earth seen by John of Patmos. Ly mise that the 150 volume 
| college rank, which has Lj A testament of brotherhood. uF collection is not 100 per 
| been in existence since | i What avail, O builders of the world, un- | = cent usable, but, assum- 
i before the Civil war. iF less ves buue ebeat ctv torsion souls i! ing, for the moment 
| The college has a libr- [3 rca POE Ba Da last, the joy-world il that it is, we get only 
| ary of 1800 books. There se ba ger once ay One = | one book for every two 
| ] The will to serve and bear, the will do | = : 2 
is also at the county seat | | love and dare, and take for God unprofit- = | pupils, since there are 
}a public library, housed =| able risk. Ly 200 Pa pupils, ai bet ece 
lin a Carnegie Building, Lj To turn from love is the world’s one Ly schools. There jare ‘10 
| open every afternoon Lj treason. ere ay BS [3 schools with a total en- 
and evening, with a Ly Fre ce i! rollment of 500 children, 
book collection of 1800 Ciao ai UA ie lt UAE ea aaa ae . which have absolutely 
H volumes, an annual in- $0111) 8 tt HY no reading facilities. 

















1! 
Hcome of $1000 and an 

Hannual circulation of 

{about 6000 volumes. 

’ Industrially and socially it represents the aver- 
age Georgia county, the chief business of which 1s 
agriculture. Educationally it is probably well above 
ithe average. 

Its library facilities may also be regarded as bet- 
ter than average, since we have in Georgia over 100 
counties without a library within their borders. 

The wife of the superintendent of schools, who 
is greatly interested in library extension, has just made 
a survey of library conditions in the schools of Ran- 
Jolph County. Her summary needs little comment. 
ithe Cuthbert school library consists of a dictionary, 


tember issue of the North Carolina Library Bulletin. 


*Address delivered before the North Carolina Library Association, Greensboro, November 10, 1921. 


The teachers report 

that in the most of the 

homes there are few books, a very few take maga- 

zines and those of poor quality, and some do not take 
even the county paper. 

The survey was made of the white schools only, and 
we may take for granted that library facilities among 
the negroes are at zero. 

The Cuthbert library is a typical small town 
library. Its annual appropriation allows it to pay a 
librarian $50.00 a month, to spend $240 a year for 
books and magazines, nothing a year for binding and 
$160 a year for heat, light, supplies and janitor service. 





(Continued on next page) 
Published in full in the Dec- 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES FOR SOUTH- 
ERN CONDITIONS 


(continued from page 1) 


These are the meagre figures, yet 
for the sizes of the community serv- 
ed, the Cuthbert library is doing all 
that could reasonably be expected of 
it. It s spending $1000 a year on 
a white population of 1100 which 
at least approaches the $1.00 a year 
per cap.ta expenditure which Mr. 
Wyer and others have set forth as a 
desirable goal. It is circulating 5.8 
books per capita annually, which is 
a fair average; it is more liberal in 
its hours of opening than most small 
libraries. 

Now the problem of the Cuthbert 
library with its inadequate equip- 
ment, and the problem of Randolph 
County, with its bookless rural dis- 
tricts, is the problem of every small 
town library and of every county in 
Georgia and in the South. 

An analysis of the problem, as is 
so often the case, brings us to a 
solution. 

Why are our libraries so inadequa- 
tely serving the communities? Why 
are the libraries so few in number? 
Why are there still three-fourths or 
more of the state’s population with- 
out any library facilities? Why is 
library development so slow in the 
South? 

The answer is not to be given off- 
hand that it is simply a part of the 
general backwardness of the South. 
The social and economic conditions 
have, of necessity, had their effect, 
but, as I see it, there is a much more 
potent factor in our distribution of 
population—in our tremendously 
large rural population, scattered 
over wide areas, and in the small- 
ness of our towns and in the small 
number of our cities. 

To initiate and carry forward any 
new enterprise such as organizing 
a library is far more difficult in the 
country or small town than in the 
city. People living in remote coun- 
try districts or even in small towns, 
are more or less out of the stream of 
modern-ideas. They tend to become 
individualistic; they are unaccust- 
omed to organization or to working 
together in social groups. For ex- 
ample, I remember a wealthy farmer 
in the west who moved into town and 
immediately dug a well instead of 
connecting his house with city water 
because he couldn’t think of paying 
for water. You see, he wasn’t used 
to doing things cooperatively. 

Moreover, when a town is very 
small, the utmost which it can do, as 
you have seen in the case of the 
Cuthbert library, must, after all, fall 
rather short, for in any cooperative 
enterprise, the smaller the number 
cooperating, the less the returns on 
the individual contribution. 

We are in the habit of feeling 
very apologetic over the slow librarv. 
development of the South. We loo 
every town, and feel very humble 
at Massachusetts with its library in 
‘ndeed, but let us compare for a 
noment the distribution of popula- 
lion in Massachusetts, with that of 


Georgia, or North Carolina or South 
Carolina. 


Massachusetts has 479 persons to 
the square mile while Georgia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina have 
49, 52 and 55 respectively. Massa- 
chusetts has a rural population of 
5.2 percent compared with 75 per 
cent in Georgia, 80.8 percent in 
North Carolina and 82.5 in South 
Carolina. Massachusetts has 113 
cities over 5000 population, while 
Georgia has 26, North Carolina 27, 
and South Carolina 14. 

With over 90 per cent of your pop- 
ulation urban, it is comparatively 
easy to have practically all of your 
citizens within walking distance of a 
library. It is a rather different mat- 
ter when 80 percent of your popula- 
tion is not within walking distance of 
much of anywhere. 

To me, then, it seems very clear 
that one of the chief reasons for our 
slow library development in the 
South lies in our large and widely 
scattered rural population, in the 
small number of our cities, and the 
smallness of our towns. 

What then is the remedy? 

It is obvious that when the mass 
of your population lies outside of 
municipalities that a system of muni- 
cipal libraries, however, complete, 
is not going to go very far at provid- 
ing general library service. 

We must then, I think, abandon the 
idea of the municipal library as an 
agency for providing a general lib- 
rary service and enlarge the unit of 
support and service. to limits which 
will take in our widely scattered pop- 
ulation, and since we cannot serve 
people in concentrated groups we 
must carry the books to them. To 
organize and _ develop our library 
service on county, and not municipal 
lines, is the only method by which we 
can hope, in the South, to attain gen- 
eral library service. 

To make the county the supporting 
unit of the library is a particularly 
natural library development in the 
South, where county has always been 
so important a division in local gov- 
ernment. (So important, that Hart, 
in his Actual Government refers to 
the County government as the South- 
ern type, as the town or township 
is typical of New England.) 

Obviously where from 75 to 80 
percent of the population lies out- 
side municipalities, the county, as 
a unit of government is of first im- 
portance, and we do all sorts. of 
things on county lines. We have 
County High Schools, County school 
boards, County health boards, County 
nurses, County poor relief, and what 
more natural than that we should 
have the County Library? 

The Washington County Library, 
at Hagerstown, Md., a prototype of 
county library service in this country, 


was organized as a county library . 


without the community knowing that 
it is doing anything unusual, simply 
cause everything else there was or- 
ganized on county lines, and it did 
not occur to them to start the li- 
brary in any other way. The splen- 
did work of book distributions, car- 
rying the books by the famous book 


wagon into every part of the county, 
came later and was the undertaking 
of a conscientious librarian who real- 
ized that the people living at a dist- 
ance were not getting their money’s 
worth from their library taxes. 

Recognition of the county library 
idea ought not to be difficult to 
obtain in the South, because we are, 
you might say, county minded in 
our civic undertakings. 


But while it will be easy enough to 
gain the support of educational 
leaders, for the county library pro- 
gram, we have still: to put the idea 
across to the people themselves and 
this will be a little slow. 

In addition to the condition of 
which we have already spoken,—our 
large rural and therefore conserva- 
tive population, we have another fac- 
tor which makes the starting of a 
new movement slow and, that is, 
that the mass of our population is 
more or less stationary. Where there 
is little or no movement in the pop- 
ulation, we get an ultra conserva- 
tism and there is no other section of 
the United States in which there has 
been less shifting of population than | 
in the South. 


So we have here the deep-rooted 
conservatism of a stationary group, 
added to the natural conservatism 
of a rural group. This must, of 
necessity, affect our methods of pro- | 
cedure in establishing and develop- 
ing libraries. We are going to have 
to start with small things, to make 
our library beginnings in the na-. 
ture of entering wedges, to educate 
and convince as we go and expand as 
we may. 

Not for us, just yet, are the fasci-_ 
nating book vans such as those in use 
in northern. Minnesota, fitted up 
with shelves, well stocked with 
books, and with a librarian’s desk 
built in behind the driver’s seat and |, 
costing in the neighborhood | of 
$8000. Not for us, just yet, the| 
wonderful system of branches and. 
deposit stations, circulating every-| 
thing from books to Victrola records, | 
of the California county libraries. 
Our task, at the moment, is to get 
our people to accept the idea of the’ 
county library, and then to set our- 
selves to working out a general book 
service, adapted to our conditions and. 
our needs, and above all to our 
means. 4 

County library organization is 
going to be greatly simplified for us 
by the fact that our counties are’ 
comparatively small (averaging 
about one fifth the size of a Cali- 
fornia county), usually with but 
one town of any consequence an 
that, the county seat and chief trad- 
ing point. Our rapidly growing sys- 
tem of good roads and the acquisition 
of automobiles, bring country people 
into easy communication with the 
town, while the rural mail reaches all 
parts of the county. | 

In our county service, we must as 
IT said before, be content with small 
beginnings. A few hundred dollars 
from the county, will enable the li 
rary to throw open its privileges 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES 
SPHEECTED FOR THE BUSY 
COMMUNITY WORKER 


The American Child for Novem- 
ber contains a wealth of interest- 
ing material for persons interested 
in children welfare. The journal is 
published by the National Child 
Labor Committee and consequently 
devotes most of its attention to prob- 
lems of child welfare as these are 
affected by labor. 


The misunderstanding which fre- 
quently hinders progress in child 
labor programs is often due to faul- 
ty use of terms. ‘Child Labor Ver- 
sus Children’s Work” by Raymond 
G. Fuller is an admirable attempt to 
clarify these two concepts. Those 
who continue to think of the prob- 
lem of child labor in terms of fac- 
tories and cities should not fail to 
read the article entitled ‘Child 
Labor in Agriculture” by Gertrude 
H. Folks. Miss Mable Carney sum- 
marizes the problems of rural edu- 
cation in a memorandum called 
“The Status of Rural Education.” 
The magazine contains numerous 
brief references to child welfare 
progress which should be of immeas- 
urable value to the person who finds 
it impossible to cover the entire field 
of literature on the child. 


A Survey of Farm Homes is a 
reprint from the Journal of Home 
Economics and contains the sum- 
marized results of an exhaustive sur- 
vey conducted by Miss Illena M. 
Bailey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. No hasty gen- 
eralizations are hazarded but facts 
there are in abundance. This sur- 
vey should be in the hands of all 
rural workers. 

Social Service and Public Wel- 
fare is an outline of study and work 
for social service committees of 
women’s clubs. It is published by 
the University of North Carolina. 
After preliminary definitions of 
terms, the bulletin proceeds to out- 
line a course of study based upon 
the North Carolina system of public 
welfare. Each topic is followed by 
a list of topics for discussion and 
a brief bibliography. The outline 
is intended primarily for use by 
women’s clubs but its material is 
well-adapted for other uses. 

The Importance of Study by the 
Pupil is the suggestive title of a 
pamphlet prepared by J. B. Robert- 
Son, Superintendent of Schools of 
Cabarrus County, N. C. The sub- 
‘title “Some Ways to Secure It” gives 
the real hint in regard to contents. 
Practical suggestions for teachers 
and parents make up the bulk of the 
‘contents of this most interesting 
pamphlet. 

The National Council for Limita- 
tion of Armaments issues from time 
to time interesting bulletins deal- 
ing with the problems of war. The 
Council maintains an office at Wash- 






















erson Fosdick at the First Presby- 

terian Church in New York City. 
The sermon is distributed in pamph- 

let from by the Foreign Policy Asso- 

Scene 3 West 29th Street, New 
Ork. 


The Public Health Nurse is a jour- 
nal which aims to meet the needs of 
public health nurses. The contents 
of this well-edited magazine, how- 
ever, are of vital interest to all per- 
sons interested in health. It should 
be in every library and_ welfare 
workers should see that it is placed 
in reading rooms. The December 
Number contains articles on Indus- 
trial Nursing, Building up the Mal- 
nourished Child, Community Aspects 
of the Tuberculosis Problem, and 
numerous professional accounts. 


First Year’s Course In Elementary 
Agriculture is a manual for teach- 
ers of the sixth and seventh grades. 
It is published by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. The course of study is 
arranged according to the months 
of the year. A most valuable part 
of the outline is the series of sug- 
gestion for correlating agriculture 
with other studies. 

The National Influence Of A 
Single Farm Community is a study 
of “the flow into national life of 
migration from the farms.” The 
study was conducted by Miss Emily 
Hoag of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The bulletin 
and maps and presents the most com- 
is fully illustrated with photographs 
plete picture of a rural community’s 
culture and influence in print. It 
may be secured through the Section 
of Farm Life Studies, Office of Farm 
Management, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The Number is Bul- 
letin 984. 

Old-Age Support of Women Tea- 
chers is the title of the latest book 
in the series being published by the 
Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston, Massachus- 
etts. There are already twelve vol- 
umes in this series, all of which con- 
tain interesting and useful materi- 
ale 

North Carolina’s Child Welfare 
Program for the care and protection 
of dependent, neglected, and delin- 
quent children through superinten- 
dents of public welfare, juvenile 
courts, and child-caring institutions 
is the subject matter contained in a 
recent bulletin of the State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare. This 
pamphlet makes another step in the 
progress of scientific public welfare 
promoted by the State of North 
Carolina. 

The Compass, official organ of the 
American Association of Social 
Workers, publishes in its December 
issue a tentative draft of suggested 
membership requirements. If you 
want to know what sort of a social 
worker you are, you will need to read 
this list of requirements. 
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Farm Boys And Girls Leader is a 
breezy magazine published by for- 
mer secretary of agriculture, E. T. 
Meredith, at Des Moines, Iowa. It 
prints items of interest to boys and 
girls and also to their elders who 
would be their leaders. 

The Community by E. C. Linde- 
man and published by the Associa- 
tion Press, New York City is a text 
which introduces the study of com- 
munity organization and leadership. 
It is written from the view point of 
Christian ethics. 


0 


The people of the world cannot and 
will not stand the staggering bur- 
den of taxation made necessary by 
militarism. If the governments of 
the world do not put an end to this 
unnecessary and frightful expenditure 
of the wealth of the nations, the 
people will take the matter in their 
own hands and put an end to it 


themselves. 
Charles F, Curry 
(Representative from the Third 
District of California) 


0 
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CHRISTMAS 


A sprig of berried holly. 
Wreaths in windows. A light- 
ed candle. in the windows. 
Blazing logs behind twisted 
andirons. Christmas! 

In the long evenings we sit 
and dream, and read a little 
to dream again. Through the 
smoke that winds mystically 
up the chimney, we see once 
more the dim faces of the 
glorious figures of literature 
—the living dead; we hear 
faintly the drums of the surf 
upon a distant shore, or the 
rustle of the jungle-folk in 
a forest. Oh, those warm 
contented evenings when we 
followed the distant trail of 
the Romany tract winding 
over the hills of fancy; when 
we laughed and cried with old 
and new friends of the book 
world. 

Understanding, and sym- 
pathy. These are the great 
gifts of literature to mankind. 
Can anything be more in the 
spirit of Christmas? To give 
books is to give new friends, 
new places, new romance, new 
bonds of human sympathy. 
Yes, a new lease on life, and 
freehold at that. 
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ANOTHER VICTORY FOR GUILFORD COUNTY 


The progressive and humanitarian spirit of Guil- 
The re- 
cent election calling for a bond issue for the purpose 


ford County has again made itself manifest. 


of building and maintaining a county tuberculosis 
sanitarium resulted in a substantial affirmative vote. 
There were fears that the rural vote of the county 
would be sufficiently strong and in opposition to de- 
feat the measure, but untiring efforts on the part of 
those interested overcame the apathy of the well- 
meaning citizens who registered and voted. The story 
of the campaign is one of intense interest to commun- 
ity leaders, and it is our hope to publish its details 


in an early issue. 


READING FOR RURAL RESIDENTS 


The county library movement is being promoted 
with zeal and vigor by the American Library Asso- 
At the 
recent meeting of the North Carolina Library Asso- 


ciation and by various state associations. 


clation there was read a most interesting paper on 
this topic. (This paper will be found in another part 
of the ussuesot *GOMMUNILY (PROGRESS) 2y This 
is a movement which should recevie the enthusiastic 
Reading, of the right kind, 
vital contact with the world’s affairs, developments 
is one of the most effective means of maintaining a 
and aspirations. The farmer is now a part of the 
world’s economic currents; he should continue his 
increasing and broadening interests as rapidly as 
possible. The library at his convenience will supple- 
ment his other sources of information as no other 
medium can. 

The state of North Carolina supports an able 
Library Commission; its assistance is available to 


support of rural residents. 


communities and counties of the State. It has al- 
ready achieved remarkable results and its further 
success depends only upon its wider use. Community 


leaders who wish to build firmly cand do nothing bet- 
ter than promote better reading facilities. 











FAITH AND 1922 


The year 1921 will probably be recored in _his- 
tory as a period of disillusionment and mediocrity. 
The plain people of the world expected the holo caust 
of 1914-1918 to result in a cleansing of the vulgar 
and a spiritualization of the motives of the human 
family. The expectation was foredoomed to disappoint- 
ment. Wars do not cleanse nor do they bring about 
spirituality. On the countrary, the brutalize, de- 
base, and consume the best in human nature. This 
War was no different than other wars in this res- 
pect. It took the year of great disillusion—1921—to 
bring this truth vividly to our minds. 

There are indications that the curve of despair 
has almost reached the bottom line. New faith ap- 
pears to be arising in many quarters. This potenti- 
al faith, which alone can save the world, awaits per- 
sonification; leaders are needed. They too must 
come out of the processes of peace, for the War left 
us no: heritage of leadership. The new leadership 
must first of all restore to man—especially in Europe 
—faith in himself. There-can be no stable or honest 
government unless it be based upon faith in man. 
So long as people believe that man is inherently de- 
graded and so long as_ the cynic uses the phrase 
“human nature’ in a disparaging sense, human nature 
will live up to its reputation. 

“Peace on earth and good-will among men” is an 
ideal which was never more needed than in these 
sophisticated days. But, there can be no peace on 
earth until there is good-will among men! And, 
good-will is based upon faith. If 1921 was the year 
of diminishing faith in man, may 1922 be the year 
of the reborn faith in man’s capacity to acheive the 
Christ ideal. 
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GREENSBORO’S MARDI GRAS 


B. Price 


“A community gathering without 
hint of serious purpose; without re- 
quest for subscriptions; without an 
oration; without the launching of 
any drive or movement; in a word, 
a gathering of the folks of our old 
home town for a few hours of friend- 
ly good fellow-ship, relaxation, and 
merriment is about as good a sum- 
mary of Greensboro’s recent Mardi 
Gras festival as mere words can 
give. 

The carnival, directed by the city 
Chamber of Commerce as the close 
to a membership drive, and held for 
two nights, was a success both as 
to crowds attending and results ac- 
complished. There was a _ unani- 
mous decision to make the celebra- 
tion an annual affair in Greensboro. 
Everyone, young and old folks, par- 
ticipated in an old-fashioned good 
time, showing a genuine community 

’ spirit of real, friendly sociableness 

There were features galore, from 
a grand march, keeping time to a 
band, to a cake walk which surprised 
everything. Two Southern dark- 
les, who were really too good to be 
true, walked away with the seventy- 
seven pound cake. There were oth- 
er amusements equally entertaining. 
The prize fight between “Steam- 
boat Bill” and “The Wharf Rat’ was 
a thriller as a local hit. The famed 
Penny Brothers Auctioneers, sold 
things varying from a single Christ- 
mas_ seal, which brought twenty- 
five dollars, to a good reputation (if 
you had one). 


Many of the participants were 
dressed in fancy costumes, which 
added to the gala appearance of the 
festival. In keeping with the gay 
spirit of the occasion were confetti, 


balloons, and many other suitable 
favors. The best costumes were 
rewarded with a prize. A _hand- 


some diamond brooch was presented 
to the princess of the carnival when 
she was crowned by the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Amid all the fun and frolic there 
was music to cheer and calm, drum 
beats to keep a lively step, and 
laughter enough to drown all cries 
of past, present, and future. 

After the stunts were over, the 
crowd shifted to the dancing space 
and to the tunes of a jazzy orches- 
tra, they wound up in a modern way, 
a regular old-time celebration. 

In the community sing held, in 
appropriate words were fitted to 
familiar tunes, every voice shouted 
out in sheer happiness and good will. 


Every phase of the carnival was 
planned for a general free-for-all 
community good time and the plans 
worked out to perfection. 


As a result of its drive for new 
members, the Greensboro Chamber 
of Commerce now has nearly 800 
members. The spirit of good will 
and cooperation engendered by the 
carnival will help to keep a live in- 
terest in the work of the Chamber, 
and make of it a potent community 
organization. 








CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
| FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The delegates to the Third An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in their 
resolutions, adopted in Atlanta, Ga., 
on Nov. 23, 1921, state the purposes 
| of the federation and define their 
position as one not only pertaining 
to such problems as_ co-operative 
marketing and transportation, but 
problems of tariff, tax, finance, 
health and arms limitation. 

The objects of the federation are, 
“to develop, strengthen, and corre- 
late the work of the State Farm Bu- 
reau Federation’s to encourage and 
| Promote co-operation of all repre- 
| Sentative agricultural organizations 
| inan effort to improve facilities and 
| conditions for economic and effi- 
| cient production, conservation, mark- 
eting, transportation and distribution 
of farm products; to further the 
Study and enactment of construct- 
| lve agricultural legislation; to ad- 
| Vise with representatives of the pub- 
} lic agricultural institutions co-oper- 









determination of nation-wide policies, 
} and to inform Farm Bureau mem- 
| bers regarding all movements that 
| effect their interests.” 

| On the question of the tariff the 


resolutions read, ‘‘We request of 
Congress the enactment of tariff 
legislation at once which will give 
the farmers of America that meas- 


ure ©” p-otection that may be neces- 
sary to equalize the difference be- 
tween the cost of production of 


farm products in this country and in 
competing nations.’”? Paper, instead 
of the short term credit now avail- 
able. 

2. Proper authorization for com- 
modity financing based on warehouse 
receipts. 

3. Live stock financing, based up- 
on pledge. 

4. Personal rural credits and the 
creating of machinery that will al- 


low co-operative societies to get 
money direct. 
5. That the Federal Reserve 


Board direct its policies so that pri- 
mary production may be given the 
consideration it merits. 

Two health suggestions which are 


given are: , 
1. Federal appropriations suffi- 
cient for the continuation of the 


work of eradicating bovine  tuber- 


culosis. 

2. That the manufacture and sale 
of field dairy products be _ prohibit- 
ed by law. 

The resolutions concludes with the 
following statements: ‘Offering a 


heart felt prayer that the people of 
the earth may never again engage 
in wars or experience the horrors 
attendant thereto, we pledge to our 
government and to its representa- 
tives at the Arms Limitation Con- 
ference our utmost support, to the 
end that armed conflict between 
nations may ‘be forever, abolished 
from the face of the earth.” 
a 0) 





THE RATIO OF WOMEN TO MEN 


According to the New York Even- 
ing Post, the recent war has inten- 
sified the anxiety felt in Europe 
because of the fact that there are 
a great many more women than men 
in the European countries. Since 
the great conflict this majority has 
been raised from five million to fif- 
teen million. The future, moreover, 
seems to promise an _ increased 
rather than a decreased majority of 
women. 

“Startling as the figures for 
Europe seem at first’’, says the Post, 
“closer examination reveals the fact 
that it is largely a city, as opposed 
to a country, problem. It is in 
London, Berlin and Paris that the 
women so greatly otnumber the 
men.” 

It is the opinion of the Post that 
economics and transportation, rather 
than applied biology or nature, will 
come to Europe’s aid. When Wyom- 
ing faced the same problem trans- 
portation was the chief factor in 
effecting the change. It seems nat- 
ural to suppose that when the situa- 
tion becomes so unnatural as to be 
intolerable it will come as part of 
the feminist movement. 

a 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STUDY 


J. B. Robertson, superintendent 
of Cabarrus County public schools 
has issued a bulletin containing some 
very important and helpful know- 
ledge for the parents and teachers 
of the county, relating to the im- 
portance of study by the pupil. It 
is published with the hope of aid- 
ing both teachers and parents to see 
and realize the part all must play 
in developing the best study habits 
in the pupil and in this way educat- 
ing the children under their care. 

Mr. Robertson has suggested a 
few methods for securing the best 
results from the study of the pupils, 
and stated that they are all matters of 
mutual concern to the parents and 
teachers. 

It is the duty of the parents to 
provide the pupils with adequate 
equipment to do school work and 
the duty of the teachers to encour- 
age the pupils to study by populariz- 
ing the want of it and populariz- 
ing well prepared lessons. ‘In all 
these suggestions the co-operation of 
the parent and teacher is essential,’ 
says Mr. Robertson. 

0 

“Without a love for books 

richest man is poor.” 


the 
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THE FARM BUREAU’S THIRTY POINTS 


The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration takes credit for the follow- 
ing accomplishments: 


1. Welded together the largest 
farmers’ organization ever builded 
in the history of the world, with 
more than a million farmers working 
in an organized way to promote the 
best interest of agriculture through 
1507 county farm bureaus and 46 
state farm bureau federations. 


2. Vitalized co-operative market- 
ing in America; originated the nat- 
ional commodity marketing confer- 
ence, and held separate meetings of 
the producers of grain, live stock, 
fruit, dairy products, cotton and 
wool; provided for the various com- 
modity. committees which have chal- 
lenged the attention of both pro- 
ducers and consumers to the urgent 
need for better distributive systems 
owned and controlled by the farmers 
themselves. 


5. Appointed the Farmers’ Grain 
Marketing Committee of 17, and 
fostered the U. S. Grain Growers, 
Inc., to put into effect the adopted 
lan; retained the President of the 

. 8. Grain Growers, Inc., as direc- 
tor of the grain division of the De- 
partment of Co-Operative Market- 
ing. 

4. Appointed the Farmer’s Live 
Stock Marketing Committee of 15; 
appointed the first board of directors 
of the National Live Stock Produc- 
ers’ Association and appropriated 
$10,000 to begin the work of co- 
operative live stock selling plan. 

5. Appointed the Farmers’ Dairy 
Marketing Committee of 11 to work 
out a national plan for the co-opera- 
tive marketing of milk and milk 
products, and employed the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Committee of 
11 as salaried director of the dairy 
11 as salaried director of the dariy 
division of the Department of Co- 
Operative Marketing. 

6. Appointed the Fruit Growers’ 
Marketing Committee of 21 to in- 
vestigate plans for the co-operative 
marketing of fruit. 

7. Appointed the Farmers’ Wool 
Marketing Committee of 25, which 
has developed co-operative wool 
pools in 18 states, handling a total 


of 40,000,000 pounds of wool in a 


year, and employed a farmer-wool 
man as salaried director of the wool 
division of the Department of Co- 
Operative Marketing. 

8. Endorsed the co-operative cot- 
ton marketing plan of the American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchan@e, and 
pledged every assistance in organiz- 
ing the cotton pool. 

9. Participated in a tobacco-mark- 
eting conference and endorsed the 
co-operative selling of tobacco. 

10. Called a sugar-beat marketing 
conference and recommended a 
nationally uniform contract. 

11. Provided a Co-Operative Coal- 
Buying Service in co-operation with 
five state farm bureau federations. 

12. Worked out a transportation 
policy-immediate reduction in rail- 
road rates on basic commodities and 
subsequent reduction as rapidly 


as savings in operating expenses 
could be effected—and advocated it 
to the end that rate savings totall- 
ing $55,000,000 have already been 
authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

13. Participated in Grain and 
Live Stock Rate Cases, with result- 
ant ordered savings to shippers of 
$45,000,000 in freight bills on grain, 
for purposes of computing guaran- 
teed earnings, $1,700,000, making an 
hay and live stock. , 

14. Reduced railway _ valuation, 
for purposes of computing guaran- 
teed earnings, $1,700,000, making an 


. average saving of $30 each for every 


farmer in the United States. 


15. Co-operated with state farm 
bureau federations in improving 
transportation conditions locally, and 
aided in the revision of railroad 
rules and regulations affecting farm 
products. 


16. Provided for agriculture an 


authoritative voice in the Capitol 
and throughout the nation. 
17. Fostered the agricultural 


“bloc” in Congress. 


18. Secured passage of the Pack- 
er Control law, thereby stopping in- 
direct drain on producers of amounts 
totalling 80 times annually the en- 
tire operating expense of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

19. Secured extension of War 
Finance Corporation’s power to lend 
$1,000,000,000 to farmers. 

20. Lent entire weight of influence 
of largest farmers’ organization in 
the world to passage of acts regula- 
ting grain exchanges, increasing in- 
terest on Farm Loan Bonds from 5 
to 54% per cent, increasing working 
capital of Federal Farm Loan sys- 
tem by $25,000,000, limiting im- 
migration to 2 per cent of foreign 
born residents, and providing Fed- 
eral appropriation for farm-to 
market roads ‘rather than boule- 
vards—thus securing a total of more 
agricultural legislation by one _ ses- 
sion of Congress than was ever be- 
fore passed in the history of the 
nation. 

21. Advocated Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Deep Waterway, barge 
navigation on inland rivers, and nat- 
ionwide development of :waterway 
transportation as means of bringing 
the farmer nearer to his markets. 

22. Appointed a salaried taxation 
director, worked out a tax policy— 
retain excess profits tax, kill the 
sales tax, and prevent issue of all 
tax-free securities—and secured its 
adoption in principle. 

23. Gathered aua shipped to Eur- 
ope 700,000 bushels of farmer’s gift 
corn thereby saving from starvation 
thousands of children and incidental- 
ly creating an extended market for 
American corn products abroad. 

24. Issued questionaires and ref- 
erenda involving definite froblems 
of national policy and presented 
“yes” and “no” vote of entire Farm 
Bureau membership to Congress. 

25. Conducted county farm bu- 
reau hearings all over America and 





presented the farmer’s own case to 
Congress and the public. 


26. Established contacts with agri- | 


cultural colleges, the extension ser- 
vice, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Government, 
organizations of business men and 
workers, other farm organizations, 


and the public at large which have | 


gained a profound respect for the 
Farm Bureau because of the service 
which the organization renders to 
agriculture and to the nation. 

27. Conducted unbaised research 
on the problems of agriculture and 


submitted facts and figures to prove | 


the true mind and purpose of the 
American farmer. 

28. Organized nine service de- 
partments, each under the direction 
of a trained leader with a budget at 
his disposal, and placed them at the 
disposal of American agriculture. _ 

29. Established the truth princi- 
ple in publicity, maintained an open- 
door policy, retained documentary 
evidence for all Farm Bureau news, 
and marshalled an array of public 
opinion behind the farmer such as 
no organized effort has ever enjoy- 


30. Carried forward the aspira- 
tions of the American farmer to se- 


cure economic and social justice for | 


agriculture, and a square deal for 


all the people. wig 


To pay these accomplishments the | 
American Farm Bureau Federation | 
received 50 cents from each of its 


paid-up members. 
—_____—_—0 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF | 


CHURCHES TAKES A FORWARD 
STEP 


At its Annual Meeting in Chicago, | 


December 16th, this important rep- 
resentative body adopted a declara- 


tion of ideals and a policy “looking — 
toward a warless world.” Significant | 
sentences from this declaration fol-_ 


low: 


“We rejoice in the splendid achie- | 


vements of the Conference already 
secured. They are, fhowever, brit 
the first steps toward a_ warless 
world. War itself must be outlaw- 
ed. We believe there is one way and 














only one way to outlaw war. We 


must first establish a peace system. 
Methods must be found by which to 
assure full security, equal justice and 


fair economic opportunity for all | 


nations and all peoples alike. The 


United States has moral obligations | 


to the nations of Europe. Adequate 
protection can be given to nations 
only by effective international guar- 
antees. The government of the Unit- 
ed States should wssociate _ 
promptly with the other nations of 
the world to establish permanent in- 
stitutions for the formation of in- 
ternational law, for the effective 


operation of the International Court | 


of justice and boards of arbitration 
and conciliation.” It declares for 


an economic conference, for aid to. 
Austria, for fraternal relations with 


Germany, and for ogranization by 
denominations and _ by cities for 
peace, 


itself | 
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RURAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS IN 
MICHIGAN 


By, Ba Je Ford: 


Michigan is in the transition per- 
_iod so far as the rural school is con- 
cerned. The little district system is 
rapidly being replaced by a larger 
unit of organization. This new or- 
ganization is known as a rural agri- 
cultural school and is formed by 
uniting several small districts into 
one large district. The new plan of 
organization was made _ possible 
through placing a law upon the stat- 
ute books that is known as the rural 
agricultural school act. 

This act makes it possible for three 
or more contiguous rural school dis- 
tricts to establish a rural agricultur- 
al school by consolidating the terri- 
tory of said districts. Petitions sign- 
ed by twenty-five per cent of the 
school electors of each district bring 
the question to a vote. At the elec- 
tion the districts involved vote as a 
unit unless a graded school in which 
a twelve grade school is maintained 
is included, in which case the graded 
district votes as a separate unit but 
on the same date and hours as the 
other districts. The schools are con- 
solidated with the school. which is 
the natural community center. An 

_ effort is made to secure as large an 
assessed valuation and enrollment of 
pupils as possible without making it 

- necessary to transport children too 

far. All children except those liv- 
ing within a mile of the new rural 

agricultural school building must 
be transported from their homes. 
The vehicles must be of ample cap- 

_ acity, must be enclosed to keep out 

_ the rain or snow, and must be provid- 

ed with robes and footwarmers dur- 

_ ing cold weather. 

- Plans for rural agricultural school 

_ buildings must be approved by the 

_ Superintendent jof Public Instruc- 

tion. They must be properly heated, 
lighted, and ventilated, have an ample 
water supply, toilets with proper 


Ps 


sewerage, a library, suitable equip- 
ment and apparatus for the teaching 
of agricluture, manual training, and 
home economics. The site must con- 
sist of at least five acres. Such 
school buildings should be community 
centers and be available to residents 
of the district or township for meet- 
ings after school hours, or when 
school is not in session, and the board 
of education should grant the use 
thereof providing such meetings are 
not held for political or religious 
purposes. 

Schools consolidated and operated 
under the requirements of this act are 
eligible to receive $1000 per year of 
state aid towards maintenance and 
$400 per vehicle towards transpor- 
tation of pupils. 

The basic industry of the com- 
munity is given a place in the cur- 
riculum. In the seventh grade the 
course for boys includes ninety min- 
utes a week of farm carpentry or 
manual training, and in the eighth 
grade ninety minutes a week is de- 
voted to agriculture. In the ninth 
and tenth grades ninety minutes a 
day or one-fourth of the course for 
the boys consists of work in agricul- 
ture. A similar amount of time in 
these four grades is given to sewing 
and cooking for the girls. The work 
in agriculture, manual training, and 
home economics is related to the 
community activities and is of a 
practical nature. These courses are 
strictly educational and are correlat- 
ed with other subjects in the course. 

In the rural and village com- 
munities public sentiment is rapidly 
being crystalized in favor of the 
establishment of rural agricultural 
schools and organizations are being 
effected every week. The movement 
is beyond the experimental stage as 
it has been demonstrated that con- 
solidation is a success in Michigan. 











i, 
COUNTY LIBRARY FOR SOUTH- 
ERN CONDITIONS 


i (Continued from page 2) 
the country people, and to start some 
sort of loan collection among the 
outside schools. As an example of 
what may be done in rural work on 
-a small appropriation I want to tell 
you something of the work of one of 
our South Georgia libraries. The 
library at Fitzgerald is supported 
jointly by town and county. There 
are 14 rural schools in the county, no 
other towns than Fitzgerald, and all 
rural mail goes out from the Fitz- 
gerald post office. 
-_ Good publicity work has been done 
through the County papers; the 
ountry people are urged to use the 
library, and there are possibly 300 
adult country borrowers who come to 
the library regularly and take home 
hole baskets of books, with some- 










_—— 


thing for every member of the fami- 
ly. And with all due respect to the 
book wagon, there is a great deal to 
be said for this direct use of the cen- 
tral library, with the whole collec- 
tion of books as a browsing ground 
and field of selection. 


To the rural schools the library 
sends shipments regularly by parcels 
post and finds this a thoroughly satis- 
factory and economical plan of book 
distribution. The library pays the 
postage both ways, and_ since all 
points reached are in the local zone, 
the rates are low, and the average 
amount of postage on each shipment 
of 20 books one way is from 15 to 
20 cents. After trying the packing 
box of various size and dimensions, 
and wrapping paper and card board, 
the librarian has worked out a canvas 
sack made like a small laundry bag 
which holds about 20 books. This 
is filled, an express tag with the ad- 


dress and stamps is tied to the draw 
string and it is ready for the carrier. 
When the carriers come back in the 
afternoon, if they have brought in 
books a porter is sent over with them 
to the library, they are checked off, a 
fresh supply is packed and sent over 
to the postoffice in the morning for 
the carrier to take out with him, so 
that the school need never be with- 
out books longer than one day. 
Certain books of reference are left 
with the schools for the school year, 
other books for the special time 
needed, but in addition there is at 
least one sack of books sent out each 
month, bringing a constant flow of 
fresh children’s books into every 
community. Incidentally there is a 
good hospital service maintained in 
the local hospital; a convict road 
camp is supplied with magazines, 
and reading material is distributed 
to the colored schools. With a book 
collection of 4000 volumes the cir- 
culation last year was over 40,000 
and will be much higher this year. 
While there are undoubtedly adults 
in the county who lack the initiative 
to make the effort to get books under 
the present system, who would be 
reached by a book wagon or auto 
truck, still the people who really 
want books are being served, and 
every child in the county is being 
brought into contact with well chosen 
children’s books. It is a fairly com- 
plete library service, even without 
the more elaborate system of dis- 
tribution. 

Returning to the problem of the 
Cuthbert library, and of Randolph 
County, which I presented to you as 
an introduction to my talk, I’m sure 
that we will agree that in a joint 
county and town support we will 
find our solution. The present lib- 
rary plant with no great increase in 
overhead expense can serve the four- 
fifths population of Randolph Coun- 
ty living outside Cuthbert at the 
same time that it is serving the one- 
fifth living in Cuthbert, and the 
book collection can be made to yield 
a turn-over of 10 annually, as in 
Fitzgerald, instead of 3 as at pres- 
ent. The increase in income from an 
additional appropriation from the 
county can go, for the most part, in- 
to the book fund, and we will have in- 
stead of:a book collection of 1800 
volumes, and a book fund of $240 
a year, a book collection and a book 
fund commensurate with the needs 
of the community. And the solu- 
tion for Cuthbert and Randolph 
County is the solution and the only 
solution for every public library 
project in the South. 

With our conditions it is only by 
changing from the municipal to the 
county form of library organization, 
that we can take our place with the 
rest of the country in library de- 
velopment. 
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I heard an Angel singing 
When the day was springing: 
‘Mercy, Pity, Peace 
Is the world’s release.’ 
0. 


“The only way to guess the future 
is to study the past.” 
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SOCIAL SERVICE STUDIES 


In the November issue of the Ex- 
tension Bulletin of the University 
of North Carolina, the University 
School of Public Welfare jn co-oper- 
ation with the North Carolina State 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs sug- 
the ajd of the Social Welfare Ser- 
gest and outline very definite and 
practical topics of social work for 
the aid of the Social Welfare Ser- 
vice groups of the state. By the 
aid of this bulletin, a free copy of 
which goes to every woman’s club 
in the state, it is hoped that Social 
Service may become a very practical 
and concrete thing. 

In the words of the bulletin it- 
self, it ““emphasizes the fundamental 
aspects of social service, and at the 
same time gives expression to con- 
erete activities’. At one time So- 
cial Service was interpreted to mean 
charity and gifts to the poor! now 
we reconize that “the bighest good 
and greatest service may be attained 


throught the development of the 
individual through service to _ so- 
ciety and _ fellowman’’. Likewise 


public welfare was interpreted to 
mean only the charitable service to 
the helpless and socially deficient; 
now we realize its purpose to be 
“the development of society where 
all normal growth is increased and 
all abnormal conditions are _ de- 
creased.”’ 

According to the bulletin the most 
outstanding feature of the North 
Carolina plan of public welfare is 
its emphasis upon a state system and 
county administration. Some of the 
concrete activities taken up are the 
“Social Treatment of Crime,” ‘‘Con- 
structive Help for the Poor’ and 
“Care of Neglected and Delinquent 
Children.” The most efficient means 
of accomplishing this end is the plan 
means that success in Socal Welfare 
of community rogianization, which 
depends upon a unified program in- 
cluding all the interests of the com- 
munity. 

In conclusion, numerous sources of 
practical aids are listed such as the 
North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service, State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare at Raleigh, and College 
Extension Departments. 


OO 
“It is not the Almighty, but we 

who are responsible for the vice and 
misery that fester amid our civiliza- 
tion.._ God showers upon us his gifts 
—more than enough for all; but like 
swine scrombling for food, we tread 
them in the mire, and rend each 
other.”’ 
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CHILDREN ON THE FARM 


“Helping the Farmer through his 
children” is the topic which Mr. Owen 
R. Lovejoy, the general secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
discusses in the November number 
of the American Academy Annals. 
He gives an account of the number 
of children in agricultural work, 
child labor and illiteracy and the 
school and the rural child problem. 


Mr. Lovejoy in this bulletin explains 
the work and aims of his committee. 
“One child out of every eight in 
America from the ages of ten to fif- 
teen who is in work not usually 
called industrial,’ says Mr. Love- 
joy, “is engaged in work not reg- 
ulated by any state . or federal 
statute,” He states that at least 70 
per cent of these are doing some 
sort of agricultural labor. All child- 
ren, it seems, employed in farm 
work are not in need of protection 
but there are too many of these 
thousands of rural child laborers 
who are being deprived of the very 
fundamentals of normal childhood. 
What shall be done about it? 
taa’”’05 taettsMhth tivloe tthe the 
Mr. Lovejoy says that child labor 
is not a negative problem. “He 
must not work” is the proper so- 


lution, but we must give Him a 
suitable schooling, suitable play, 
and suitable work is a_ positive 


measure which is now under the 
consideration of the Labor Board. 
At the very lowest estimate every 
child out of school doing farm work 
would be worth $100 more to his 
parents if allowed to get his full 
share of school and good. health. 
Is not that $100,000,000 straight in- 
to the pockets of the american 
farmer? 
co) 


HOOVER SAYS CHILD LABOR IS 
MENACE TO NATION 


Observance of Child Labor 
Day 


Urges 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Con- 
merce, urges a widespread observ- 
ance of Child Labor Day. In a let- 
ter received by Owen R. Love- 
joy, General Secretary of the Nat- 
ional Child Labor Committee, Mr. 
Hoover says: 

“Child Labor Day is important be- 
cause it reminds us to consider the 
question of child labor as a national 
problem. Every child in the coun- 
try who labors to the prejudice of 
health and education is a liability to 
the nation. 

“Tt is infinitely better to prevent 
child labor and to compel and sup- 
port the education of our children to- 
day than to look after untrained, in- 
efficient and unhealthy citizens to- 
morrow.” 

Child Labor Day will be observed 
Saturday, January 28, in synago- 
gues; Sunday, January 29, in chur- 
ches and Sunday schools; and Mon- 
day, in schools, colleges, clubs, etc. 

Information about child labor 
conditions, and suggestions for Child 
Labor Day programs, may be obtain- 
ed by addressing the National Child 
Labor Committee, 105 :East 22nd 
Street, New York. N. Y. 


-—--_— 0 
Eighth Annual Convention of the 
National Council of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
Savannah, Georgia, Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 24 to Friday, January 27, 1922. 
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“Some books are to be tasted, oth- 
ers to be swallowed and some few to 
be chewed and digested.” 





Outwitted 


He drew a circle which shut me 
out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 
But Love and [I had the wit to win. 
We drew a circle that took him in. 
Markham. 
6) 


epee? New Year’s Eve-all by my- 
sel 
I think of all the things I do; 
I put the bad ones on a shelf, 
And next day start all over new. 
The new year starts all smooth and 
fine, 
And yet, I vow, I can’t explain 
Why, when the bells of New Year 
chime 
Ihave to do it all again.” 
oe 


“Wherever a man suffers through 
the oppression of error, of injustice, 
of tyranny, there is your brother.’’ 


Oo 
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“IT have no wish to disguise 
the bard and ugly things of 
life; they are there, whether 
one disguises them or not; 
but I think that unless one 1s 
a professional psychologist or 
statistician, one gets little 
good by dwelling upon them. 
I have always believed that 
it 1s better to stimulate than 
to correct, to fortify than to 
punish, to help rather than to 
blame. If there 1s one atti- 
tude that I fear and bate 
more than another it 1s the 
attitude of the cynic. I be- 
lieve with all my soul in ro- 
mance that is, in a certain 
high-hearted, eager dealing 
with life. I think that one 
ought to expect to find things © 
beautiful and people tnterest- 
ing, not to take delight in de- 
tecting meanness and fail- 
ures. And there 1s yet another 
class of temperament for 
which I have a deep detesta- 
tion. I mean the assured, the 
positive, the Pharisacial temp- 


er, that believes itself to be 
impregnably in the right and 
its opponents indubitably in 
the wrong; the people who 
deal in axioms and certain- 
ties, who think that compro- 
mise 1s weak and originality 
vulgar. I detest authority in 
every form; I am a sincere 
republican.’—‘From A Col- 
lege Widow,’ Benson. 
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wise ey et 


HE tenth annual meeting of the North Carolina 
. Conference for Social Service is to be held at 
“Greensboro on March 28, 29, and 30. The program is 
“not completed but sufficient topics have been agreed 
“upon to assure a most interesting series of discussions. 
Foremost in importance for the time being is the an- 
“mouncement that Jane Addams of Chicago has accept- 
ed the invitation to deliver the principal address on 
}the evening of March - 
| 29th. Miss Addams and 
“the work which she has 
done at Hull House are 
so well known that it is 
‘needless to introduce her 
to any audience in Amer- 
‘ica; or in the civilized 
world, for the matter. For 
“her influence has not end- 
ed at Chicago nor in the 
Mnited States. Wherever 
‘there are groups of 
/people who believe in 
“folks” and who believe 
|that progress comes 
| from within rather than 
| from without, there 
Jane Addams and _ her 
methods of work are 
known. 

_ The child-caring ins- 
ae . 

titutions of the State are : 
to receive special training at one of the sessions. hese 
institutions have lately come into possession of in- 
creased sums of money with which to promote their 
work. The Conference is to lend its efforts in placing 
North Carolina’s institutions for children on a high 
plane. 
The evening of the first day will be given over 
in part to a memorial service for the late ex-Governor 
'| T. W. Bickett who was the president of the Conference. 
This will take the place of the usual president's ad- 
dress, and it goes without saying, should be a mighty 
incentive for all other public officials of our State to 
give their lives to the public welfare as did Thomas 
} W. Bickett. 
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THINGS TO FORGET 


If you see a tall fellow ahead of a crowd, 

A leader of men, marching fearless and proud, 

And you know of a tale whose mere telling aloud 

Would cause his proud head to in anguish be bowed 
—It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a skeleton hidden away 

In a closet and guarded and kept from the day 

In the dark and whose showing, whose sudden display 

Would cause grief and sorrow and lifelong dismay— 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a thing that will darken the joy 
Of a man or a woman, a girl or a boy, 
That will wipe out a smile or the least way annoy 
A fellow or cause any gladness to cloy— 

It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 
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STATE CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE SHOULD 
- MAKE WIDE APPEAL 


Jane Addams of Chicago to be Principal Speaker 


Social work for rural communities will be given 
special emphasis. North Carolina’s system of public 
welfare has reached the point where it is developing 
a technique for dealing with the social problems of 
the open country. It is but recently that social workers 
have awakened to the fact that all of the problems of 
maladjustment which exist in cities exist also in the 
remoter rural areas. It does not appear likely that the 

same methods which ap- 

ply for urban social work 
t will be applicable in the 
| country. North Caro- 
lina should be a pioneer 
in developing this new- 
er phase of social minis- 
tration. 

Probation and parole 
are perplexing problems 
for all who are engaged 
in work for delinquents. 
These subjects will re- 
ceive special ‘attention 
at the forthcoming con- 
ference. It is possible 
that the State needs cer- 
tain new laws or modi- 
fications of procedure in 
order to deal justly with 
these problems; studies 
are now being made as a” 
basis for the discussion 
these points. Special attention will be given to paroled 
prisoners. 

In short, the Conference aims to call attention to 
the dominant social problems of North Carolina at 
the present moment. Professional social workers, of- 
ficials of organizations and agencies, socially- minded 
citizens—all who have North Carolina’s social wel- 
fare at heart are invited to attend the sessions of the 
Conference. 

The usual attendance at these conferences has 
been between three hundred and five hundred. It 1s 
hoped that Greensboro’s central location will make it 
possible for larger numbers to attend this year. Re- 
member the dates! March 28 29, 30! 
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GOLDEN RULE IN INDUSTRY 


A Rotary Club Paper by E. S. Wills 


Article 11 of the Rotary code of 
ethics reads: : 

“Finally, believing in the univer- 
sality of the Golden Rule—“All 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even’ so 
unto them’—we contend that society 
best holds together when equal op- 
portunity is accorded all men in nat- 
ural resources of this planet.” 


No nation and no individual denies 
the righteousness of the Golden 
Rule, although many fail to live it. 
The inability of selfish nations and 
selfish individuals to destroy its prin- 
ciple proves its universality. Other- 
wise stated, the Golden Rule is Ro- 
tary’s creed in a condensed form— 
He profits most who serves best. 


Finding, then, that the basis of ar- 
ticle 11 is the Golden Rule, let us 
now consider its conclusion. ‘‘We 
contend that society best holds to- 
gether when equal opportunity is 
accorded all men in the natural re- 
sources of this planet. What is so- 
ciety? It is the collective humanity 
that inhabits this planet, irrespective 
of race, color or religion. As to 
just why we are here, some of us 
may be unable to form any definite 
conclusion, but, being here, it is our 
duty to live up to the best of which 
we are_ capable, individually, nation- 
ally. This we cannot do if equal op- 
portunity is not accorded to all—if 
the weaker, if the stronger nation 
deprives the weaker of its rights and 
privileges; hence our contention for 
equal opportunity for all men in 
the natural resources of this planet. 
What are its natural resources? Coal 
is one of the most important, and 
one upon which a large section of 
society depends, not only for com- 
fort, but for life. And without coal, 
our industrial development would be 
enormously hindered. But, with our 
consent, coal has been monopolized 
by small groups of society to the in- 
tent that they may enrich themselves 
by charging prices for their product 
which yield more than a fair profit. 
And yet coal is a natural resource 
in the enjoyment of which society 
should have on equal opportunity. 


Water power is a natural resource. 
But we have placed its control ex- 
clusively in the hands of corpora- 
tions who operate only in their own 
interest, having the good of society 
in mind only insofar as the needs of 
society create a demand for their 
product at their own price. 


Minerals of every description— 
gold, silver, copper, leads, iron. and 
phosphate and asphalt deposits—all 
natural resources, are controlled by 
private capital, exploited in the in- 
terest of prviate capital, and sup- 
plied to society only in such a man- 
ner as to bring the greatest profit to 
private capital. 


Finding that practically every nat- 
ural resource of that portion of this 
planet in which we live—the United 


States—is in the hands of individu- 
als or groups of individuals who in 
their corporate capacity respect not 
the Golden Rule and know not the 
Rotary creed, what are we to do 
about it? Under existing conditions 
of personal greed and ambition, our 
only salvation is government super- 
vision of those corporations which 
own or control the natural resources, 
requiring that commodities be fur- 
nished to society in quantities and at 
prices fair to all. Government sup- 
ervision, while it might not produce 
a perfect result, would go a long way 
towards solving the problem of equal 
opportunity to all men in the natural 
resources of this planet.’ Right here 
someone may say that our natural 
resourses could have been developed 
only by private capital, the govern- 
ment not being in the business of 
developing water powers, milining 
coal, etc. My reply is that had the 
government leased to private capi- 
tal the privilege of developing our 
natural resources on a basis which 
would have yielded a fair return to 
capital at the same time guarantee- 
ing a square deal to society, this 
would have furnished sufficient in- 


centive to private capital to invest. 


in the work of development. There 
is no doubt that ample capital could 
be secured to go into Alaska and de- 
velop its wonderful natural resources 
were the government to follow this 
plan. 


But what, you ask, has Rotary to 
do with this? Simply that Rotary 
has declared for equal opportunity 
to all men in the enjoyment of our 
natural resources. While looking 
temporarily to government ‘super- 
vision as the convenient instrument 
through which equal opportunity may 
be secured, it is Rotary’s duty so to 
live and teach its creed that every 
member of society may be persuad- 
ed voluntarily to adopt and prac- 
tice this creed as his own. The prac- 
tical application of Rotary’s creed to 
business by every member of indus- 
trial society would remove the oc- 
casion for strikes with their atten- 
dant misery and suffering, and pro- 
mote the happiness of a large sec- 
tion of society. What, then, is the 
final conclusion? Rotarians must 
live up to their creed, bringing every 
influence to bear upon the oppres- 
sing members of society to induce 
them to adopt Rotary’s creed as their 
own. This will bring about in the 
ideal way equal opportunity to all 
men in the natural resources of this 
planet. Since Rotary is a tremend- 
ous national and international in- 
fluence, its duty is to live and teach 
its principles until they shall be rec- 
ognized and adopted by the whole 
of society. 


And since in the regions where 
natural resources exist Rotary in- 
cludes in its membership represen- 
tatives of those who own or control 
these natural resources, the obligation 
is laid heavily upon Rotary to strive 








to bring about a state of economic 
righteousness .which will give to all 
men equal opportunity in the enjoy- 
ment of the benefits of all natural 
resources, 

Oo 


REJUVINATING THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Echoes of the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting 


By C. A. Williams of the North 
Carolina College for Women 


At least two notable innovations 
marked the proceedings of the 1921 
annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society. In the first 
place instead of following the time- 
honored precedent of concentrating 
the whole attention of the meeting 
on the reading and discussion of for- 
mal papers dealing with the sociologi- 
cal theories involved in some current 
social crisis or problem the _ six- 
teenth annual meeting adopted the 
policy of holding round table discus- 
sions of the actual and _ concrete 
phases of glaring social problems and 
studies of the finding of certain 
research projects. New life was in- 
jected into the meeting by putting 
men in the forefront of the discus- 
sions with carefully prepared  re- 
ports fresh from their respective lab- 
oratories and _ fields of social re- 
search. One of the most hopeful 
signs at the Pittsburg meeting was 
the prevailing note in favor of prac- 
tical research in the great laboratory 
of human society as opposed to jug- 
gling with abstract theories with in- 
sufficient data. 


As an example of what is meant 
by the foregoing statements let us 
take a look in on the very first ses- 
sion of any kind in connection with 
general meeting. The first gather- 
ing was composed of thirty to forty 
men and women particularly inter- 
ested in country life and rural so- 
cial problems. The central theme of 
this small conference was ‘‘The Rur- 
al Community and the Rural Neigh- 
borhood as Social Units.”’ The pro- 
gram was in charge of Dr. C. J. Gal- 
pin, of the United States Depart-. 
ment of Agriculture, and consisted. 
in the presentation of the findings of 
several projects in rural social re- 
search. The studies were made quite 
vivid by the use of large maps and 
charts prepared with great pains and 
no small amount of work. Prof. 
Dwight Sanderson, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, led off with a descriptive 
outline of the discoveries made 
through the exhaustive undertak-| 
ing in rural social analysis under his 
direction in County, New York. 
He was followed by Dr. C. C. Tay-| 
lor, of the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, with 
a graphic presentation of the results 
of an extensive ‘survey his depart 
ment has been conducting in Wake 
County, North Carolina. Next came 
Prof. Kolb, of the University 1 
Wisconsin, with the facts concern: 
ing a very thorough and ee 
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ing study made in a Wisconsin 
county. These studies were _ in- 
tended to discover the assets and 


liabilities of rural America for and 
against adequate social orgianiza- 
tion. 

Another illustration of how the 
discussions dealt with actual prob- 
lems and facts was the round table 
conducted by Mrs. W. F. Dummer, of 
Chicago, on the subject “The Delin- 
quent Girl.” Here again we were 
led by able workers who were right 
out of the laboratories of the city 
slums and other places and who dis- 
cussed specific cases, stating causes 
(so far as discoverable), methods of 
handling them and results obtained. 
Then under the general topics of 
“Psychic and Biological Factors in 
Social Causation”? came such vital 
and illuminating studies as _ that 
given by Dr. L. L. Bernard, of the 
University of Minnesota, to the 
question “The Significance of En- 
vironment as a Social Factor” after 
several years of scientific laboratory 
experimentation and research. Other 
specific examples of this sort of 
things brought out at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting I should like to men- 
tion if space permitted. It would be 
splendid if there were some way of 
passing on to all those interested 
who were not in attendance some of 
the good things developed in the 
informal, free-for-all discussions. 
For the most part the discussions to 
follow the main papers had not been 


prepared in advance, as has been the 


usual custom, and it is here that the 
published proceedings of the meeting 
will fail to reveal the true signifi- 
cance of the whole conference. Only 
a complete stenographic report of 
the proceedings would be adequate 
for that and then the size of the vol- 
umn would defeat its usefulness, for 
as is always the case at such meet- 


ings a great deal of inconsequential 


talk was indulged in. 

Another notable feature of this 
meeting was the prominence given 
to the special intrests of specializing 
groups of sociologists and the atten- 
tion given to the plea for sectional 
meetings. For example the social 
research group and the rural group, 
if they cannot have turned over to 
them at least one regular session of 
the annual meeting want to arrange 
for special sectional meetings. It 
may not be possible to give each 
group a full session of the regular 
program and it seems quite likely 
that the sectional policy will come 
to prevail in the near future. 

As was to be expected, following 
the precedent, Dr. J. P. Licthenber- 
ger, of the University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, became president of the So- 
ciety for the ensuing year. 

i ry 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


The fifty-fifth annual session of 
the National Grange was held at 
Portland, Oregon in November. 

The following are the most im- 
ortant resolutions adopted: ; 
_ Urged economy in public expendi. 


Pas 





COMMUNITY BUILDINGS, COMMUNITY 
DRAMA, RURAL PLAYGROUNDS 


Community Buildings for Industri- 
al Towns, Community Drama, and 
The Rural Playground are the res- 
pective titles of three booklets which 
should be of interest to numerous 
of our four thousand readers. Each 
deals with a specific phase of the 
modern recreation movement, and 
deals with it in a concrete and help- 
ful manner. 

Community Buildings for Indus- 
trial Towns is published by Com- 
munity Service, Inc., One Madison 
Avenue, New York and is sold for 
seventy-five cents per copy. It deals 
with the following phases of com- 
munity buildings; essential princi- 
ples and important considerations in 
planning an industrial community 
building, equipment necessary, de- 
sirable outdoor facilities, planning 
the operation of the building, and 
the development of a program of ac- 
tivities. In addition, examples are 
related of certain successful com- 
munity houses in industrial centers. 
The booklet isspleididly illustrated 
and contains architect’s plans for 
various types of buildings. Cost esti- 
mates based upon 1920 prices are in- 
cluded. At the close of the pamph- 
let is placed a well-selected bibliog- 
raphy on play, recreation, communi- 
ty centers, and community buildings. 
This is a booklet which should be seen 
by every employer of labor. 

Community Drama is also pub- 
lished by Community, Service, Inc. 
and deals with the drama in an ex- 
tremely broad sense. This is not a 
theoretical discourse on the beauties 


or the needs of the drama, but, on 
the contrary is surprisingly, practi- 
cal. Directions for play production 
including lighting, scenery, and make- 
up are succinctly presented. All 
types of the drama including pan- 
tomime, pagenatry, tableaux, masque, 
festivals, and plays are given atten- 
tion. And, this booklet does what 
it is so diffcult for the amateur to 
do: it gives selections and brief 
descriptions of suitable plays for 
various occasions and conditions. A 
list of books and pamphlets together 
with the name and addresses of pub- 
lishers adds materially to the value 
of this work. The _ price is sixty 
cents. 

The Rural Playground is an ex- 
tension bulletin of the University of 
North Carolina. The author is 
Harold D. Meyer and the bulletin 
may be secured without cost from 
the University of North Carolina, 
Extension Division, Chapel Hill. The 
introduction summarizes the various 
values in play and recreation. This 
is followed by a list of excellent gen- 
eral suggestions for the leader of 
children’s play. The schools, play- 
ground and its equipment receive at- 
tention after which the bulletin pre- 
sents practical suggestions for equip- 
ment including instructions for home 
construction. The list of games for 
children of elementary grades is pre- 
ceded by brief suggestions on how 
to teach games. A brief bibliography 
concludes the bulletin. It should be 
in the hands of all rural school teach- 
ers, Supervisors, and superintendents. 


SS — Se ———— 


tures, and commended the establish- 
ment of a national budget system. 

Opposed to the repeal of the tax- 
exempt features of the Farm Loan 
Law unless on the condition that re- 
peal of similar tax exemptions be 
provided for respecting all other se- 
curities now free from tax. 

Opposed sales tax, consumption 
tax, turn-over tax and manufacturers’ 
tax. 

Favored state income tax systems. 

Favored drastic dry enforcement. 

Favored increased federal appro- 
priation to continue to cooperate 
with state governments for indem- 
nifing owners of tubercular cattle. 

Favored federal appropriations for 
quarantine, control and eradication 
of the corn borer. 

Favored the Capper-Volstead co- 
operative bargaining bill passed by 
the House and without the amend 
ments proposed by the Senate. 

Opposed the manufacture and sale 
of filled milk. 
gration to those declaring to become 

Favored the restriction of immi- 
American citizens. 


Favored Federal Trade Commis- 


sion. : 
Favored the sale of the Music 


Shoals air-nitrate plant to the high- 
est bidder, with the proviso that in 


case of necessity the government 
should have use of it. 

Urged the recognition of agricul- 
ture by adequate representation on 
boards and commissions of the fed- 
eral government. 

Urged all State, Pomona and 
subordinate Granges to take action 
toward the preservation of bird life 
in rural communities. 

Urged the extension of the amor- 
tization period on irrigation projects 
from 20 to 35 years. 

Urged disarmament and such in- 
ternational action as would tend to- 
ward future world peace. 

——__—_—_——0 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR FOR 
MARCH 28, 29, 30. N. C. CON- 
FERENCE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


O 


It is surprising, that with the aw- 
ful horrors of the world war still 
prominently in mind, and universal 
industrial paralysis upon us as one 
of its consequences, it should be nec- 
essary actively to incite sentiment 
against a repetition of the folly, not 
to speak of the burden, of a policy of 
competitive arms. 

Thomas J. Walsh 

(United States Senator from Mon- 
tana) 
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ATTEND THE?) SOCIAL SERVICES CON- 
FERENCE? 
A short time ago a number of earnest North Caro- 


WHY 


lina citizens asked themselves the question: Has 
the North Carolina Conference for Social Service ful- 
filled its mission? To which the unanimous answer 
was negative. 

Unlike many organizations which exist for con- 
ference purposes only, the North Carolina Conference 
for Social Service eventuates in action. This State is 
known far and wide for its progressive social legisla- 
tion. Study reveals the fact that this legislation had 
its conception in the State Conferences which have 
been held during the past ten years. These gather- 
ings are content with merely passing resolutions; 
they translate resolutions into facts. 

This is one of the many reasons why you as a for- 
ward-looking citizen should attend the coming Con- 
ference. It gives you an opportunity of influencing 
the future welfare of your fellow-citizens. By assist- 
ing its efforts you align yourself with the forces of 
progress. And, after all progress must ultimately‘ be 
measured in terms of human welfare. North Caro- 
lina, the traveller learns, is known in all sections of 
the world for its health and public welfare laws; 
these are the subjects of numerous inquiries. Questions 
concerning the State’s tobacco and cotton crops are 
seldom met. States, like individual personalities, are 


known for their unselfish acts. 


THE FARM BUREAU IN THE SOUTH 


Reports from various districts in the South indi- 
cate that this region is soon to be reckoned as one of 
the most fertile for the organization of the Farm Bu- 
reau. The co-operative movement has gripped the 
Southern farm. The Farm Bureau is the type of or- 
ganization needed to. develope the social and spiritual 
elements which alone can make co-operation funda- 
mentally successful. It relates the individual farmer 
to the nation. 


JANE ADDAMS 


There are a few persons in American public life 
whose names alone stand for something which arrests 
attention. ‘Jane Addams’ is such a name. It is not 
necessary to point out to American citizens who 
Jane Addams is; her name is a force, a powerful so- 


cial force which transcends the bounds of mere per- 
sonality. 

Jane Addams is to be the principal speaker at the 
coming State Conference for Social Service. Need 
more be said? 

ks ks doe eee 
RECREATION AND THE SABBATH 
On another page of this issue will be found a 


condensed report of a conference of ministers. They met 
to consider the problem of recreation on the Sabbath- 


day. That such a conference could be held at all is 
significant, but the positive conclusions reached are 
still more remarkable. Puritanism was an indigenous 
American product. Perhaps the reaction against 
Puritan standards may cause America to produce an 
equally indigenous form of Sabbath observance. That — 
would be far preferable to the so-called “continental” ~ 


method of observation. 
kK *K OK * OX 


COTTON AND THE SOUTHERN STATES 


The boll weevil is in North Carolina. This tiny | 
enemy of the cotton-crop has now invaded the entire — 
cotton-growing territory of the Southern States; at ~ 
least, the insect has been found in every cotton-grow- 
ing state. We shall now witness a gradual but con- | 
tinuous decrease in acerage devoted to cotton and an in- 
creasing acreage devoted to other crops. The farmer 
of the South will be forced to learn the invaluable ~ 
lesson of keeping his eggs distributed among several — 
baskets. When learned, it will be a lesson of infinite 
value to the economic and social life of the Southern 
States. q 


a a a ee 
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The North Carolina Conference for Social Ser- 
vice is a democratic organization. Every forward- 
looking citizen of the State is eligible to membership. 
Is your name on the list? 


( on) 


North Carolina 
COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


A periodical published twice a month 
by the faculty and students of the North 
Carolina College for Women. 


Acceptance for mailing at special : 
rates of postage provided for in Sec- | 
tion 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, au- 
thorized February 24, 1920. HP | 

A. WAYLAND COOKE, P. M. 














All communications should be addressed to 
E. C. LINDEMAN, Managing Editor 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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composed in 1850. 


= popular. 
very interesting 


IV. Liszt (Franz). 
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CULTURE FOR FARM WOMEN 


The Ohio Farm Women’s Clubs 
evidently believe that man does not 
live by bread alone. This organiza- 
tion publishes monthly programs 
which are illuminating; they reveal 
the fact that women on the farm are 
reaching after cultural ideals. The 


following program is to be followed 


by these clubs in February: 


I. Ludwig van Beethoven, composer. 
(a) Born at Bonn, Prussia, Dec. 16, 
1770; died at Vienna, Dec. 26, 
1872. His father, a court musi- 
cian, was his first instructor. When 
he was about 32 his hearing began 
to fail, but he continued to com- 
pose for some years even with this 
handicap. 
(b) His most famous compositions: 
His sonatas and symphonies. (What 
is a sonata? A symphony?) Are 


any of them made into  phono- 
graph or player-piano records? 


Which is your favorite Beethoven 
“piece?” 

Il. Mendelssohn (Jakob 
Felix). 
Composer, organist and _ pianist. 
Born at Hamburg, Prussia, Feb. 3, 
1809; died at Leipsic, Nov. 4, 
1847. First taught by mother. 
Played in public first when nine 
years old. Began to compose 
music when 12 years old. 

(a) His most famous compositions: 
His “Songs Without Words,’ and 
the oratorio, ‘Elijah.’ 


Ludwig 


HI. Wagner (Wilhelm Richard). Op- 


Born at Leipsic, 
May 22, 18138; died at Venice, 
mekeb. ks, 1883, Had a career full 
of vicissitudes; early had hard work 
to sell his compositions. 
(a) Famous compositions: In 1840 
he wrote the opera “Faust,’’? many 
parts of which are more or less 
popular, for instance, the ‘Flower 
Song.” In 1842 he wrote the first 
parts of his famous opera, “‘Tann- 
hauser”’ in which the familiar beau- 
tiful ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus” occurs. 
Not until 1882 was his most stu- 
pendous opera, ‘‘Parsifal’ pro- 
duced. There are quite a number 
of selections from the above operas 
obtainable in phonograph and play- 
er-piano records. “Lohengrin,” 
which is his best known opera, was 
The “Wedding 
March” from “Lohengrin” is very 
A less familiar, but a 
compesition is 
“The Flying Dutchman,” parts of 


era composer. 


which are obtainable in records. 
Composer and 
pianist. Born at Raiding, Hun- 
gary, Oct. 22, 1811; died at Bay- 


ha 


reuth; “Bavaria,gns aly. .o 1,05 1886, 
Played in public first when nine 
years old. When 12 years old 
played to an enthusiastic audience 
in Vienna. Beethoven heard him 
and was so pleased that he went up 
and kissed him. He became musi- 
eal director at Weimar, Bavaria, 
and it was under his direction that 
Wagner’s “‘Lohengrih”’ and “Tann- 
hauser” were first presented. 
One of Liszt’s daughters, Cosima, 
married Wagner. 

(a) His famous compositions: His 
“Rhapsodies,” of which the sec- 
ond, described in Dec. 17 Ohio 
Farmer, is the best known. It is 
obtainable in records. 

V. Handle (George Friedrich). Re- 
ligious composer. Born at Halle, 
Prussia, Feb. 23, 1685; died in 
London, April 14, 1759. Began 
his musical experience as a violin- 
ist in an oprea orchestra at Ham- 
burg, then became conductor of 
the orchestra. 

(a) His famous compositions: First 

composed operas, but his oratorios 
are what later made him most 
famous; he wrote 23 of them. the 
most familiar ef which are ‘‘Mes- 
siah’”’ and “Samson.” His ‘‘Largo”’ 
is a familiar magnificient com- 
position. An article on _ the 
“Largo” will appear soon in The 
Ohio Farmer. Parts are obtain- 
able on records. 

VI. Grieg (Edvard). 
wegian composer. Born at Ber- 
gen, June 15, 1843. Characteris- 
tics of his music are weird beauty 
and great variety of quaint melody. 
(a) Famous compositions: His 
“Bridal Procession,” a wonderful- 
ly pretty piece. His ‘Peer Gynt” 
compositions all have the same 
fantastic melody. Every one is 
f--e'nated .with this melody. 
Mu-:h of the “Peer Gynt’ music 
is obtainable on records. An ar- 
ticle on Grieg’s ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ music 
will appear in an early issue of 
The Ohio Farmer. 

VII. Tschaikovsky (Peter Iltich). 
Pronounce it as if spelled chi-kof- 
ske. He is the most modern of 
the composers presented in this 
series. He was born at Votkinsk, 
Russia, April 25, 1840; died at St. 
Petersburg, Nov ~%= 1893. In 
1891 came to U. S. to conduct 
the New York Symphony Orches- 


Famous Nor- 


tra. Is most famous for his sym- 
phonies and his “March of the 
Slavs,” an article on which ap- 


peared Dee. 31 Ohio Farmer. 








‘ BIBLIOGRAPHY ON EASTERN PROBLEMS 


“China, Japan and Korea,” by J. 
0. P. Bland, 327 pages. 1921, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, $5.00 51 illustra- 
tions. Readers can ‘learn of the 
-actual condition of Young China’s 
‘affairs in the summer of 1920, of 
her throes during her task of re- 
construction; of the Japan of today; 


of the independence movement in 
Korea and many other interesting 


things. The book is divided into 
two parts: first, Historical Survey; 
second, Studies and _ Impressions, 


written from personal observation 
and wide knowledge acquired through 
thirty years’ residence in the Far 








Kast, part of the time as Peking 
representative of the London Times. 
He speaks with authority. 


“Contemporary Politics in the Far 
Kast,” by Stanley K. Hornbeck, 466 
pages. 1918, D. Appleton and Co. 
$3.50. Traces the threads of Chin- 
ese Politics from the beginning of 
China’s revolution and of Japanese 
politics from the landing of Commo- 
dore Perry. Includes a study in the 
relations of China, Japan and the 
United States and quotations from 
documents. A book for discussion. 

“The New Map of Asia,” by Her- 
bert Adams Gibbons, 571 pages, 
1921. The Century Co. $3.00. Maps. 
A thorough study of the working 
out of European Eminent Domain in 
Asia before the Great War down to 
the Treaty of Versailles. It dis- 
cusses the attitude of the Peace Con- 
ference towards Asiatic subject 
races and towards Persia, Afghan- 
istan, Siam and China, Germany’s 
expulsion from Asia and other burn- 
ing Far Eastern questions. Will be 
widely read. 

“Sea Power in the Pacific,’’ by 
Henry C. Bywater, 334 pages. 1921. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00. 
Associate, Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects. Political and economic fac- 
tors of a naval battle in the Pa- 
cific are set forth in a comprehen- 
sive way. There are maps_ and 
charts together with the United 
States Navy tables of effective ships 
exclusive of gunboats and auxiliaries; 
and the Imperial Japanese Navy 
tables of effective ships, exclusive 
of gunboats and auxiliaries. — An 
invaluable book for study of our 
naval power. 

“The A. B. C’s of Disarmament and 
The Pacific Ocean,” by Arthur Bul- 
lard, 122 pages. 1921. The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25 Cost of arma- 
ments, the vital interest of America 
and the other powers, the freedom 
of the seas, the open door policy, 
the three zones of conflict discussed 
in a particularly readable style. Op- 
timistic as to what will result from 
the Washington Conference. 

“What Shall I Think of Japan?” 
by George Gleason. 284 pages 1921. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. Per- 
haps the fairest statement that we 
have seen of conditions in Japan. 
Written by a sympathetic and well- 
informed student of the country on 
the basis of nineteen year’s resi- 
dence. Contains bibliography of 
books pro-Japanese, anti-Japanese 
and non-partisan. 

“Must we Fight Japan?” by Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin. 528 pages. 1921. Cen- 
tury Company. $2.50 A somewhat 
highly colored discussion of the prob- 
lems arising from misunderstandings 
and conflict of interest between 
America and Japan, and suggestions 
of a solution based on raising the 
standards of living and _ general 
stopping of immigration combined 
with birth control. 

“The Development of China,” by 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Formerly 
of the College of Yale in China. 
281 pages. 1920. Houghton Miff- 
lin Co. $2.50. The larger features 


(Continued on page 6) 
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SHOULD TEACHERS PLAN THE 
CURRICULUM 


W. J. Holloway, State Supervisor 
of Rural Schools, Baltimore, Mary- 


land. 
THESES 

1. True democracy in supervision 
requires that all the teachers in ser- 
vice be encouraged to participate 
freely, and as fully as their abili- 
ties permit, in all the activities that 
have to do with the improvement of 
classroom instruction. 

2. A means of supervision upon 
which too little emphasis has gener- 
ally been placed is the course of 
study itself. Administrative  co- 
operation in the making of courses 
of study for all types of schools is 
a most effective means of securing 
professional growth of teachers in 
service, a broader understanding and 
a deeper sympathy between super- 
visors and the teaching force, and an 
exercise of initiative at present too 
little in evidence. 

3. Every teacher may be expected 
to make some contribution to the 
curriculum, if only a unit of subject 
matter, a lesson plan, or an intelli- 
gent criticism’ in a group of the of- 
ferings of others. The extent and 
character of her contribution are 
determined by her natural endow- 
ments, her professional training, her 
desire for service, and the encourage- 
ment extended by the supervisior. 

4, The best curriculum is the one 
made by the teachers on their own 
level, with the advicé and assistance 
of the expert. The final measure of 





the efficiency of any administrative 
or supervisory instrument is the ex- 
tent to which it benefits the children. 
A course of study prepared by so- 
called experts with only incidental 
and unorganized assistance of the 
general staff of teachers, however 
excellent it may be from a theoreti- 
cal standpoint, is a failure if it does 
not stimulate the intelligent and en- 
thusiastic support 
classroom teacher. The course of 
study most likely to be administer- 
ed successfully is the one made 
through democratic co-operation be- 
tween the superntendent and the 
supervisors and all the teachers work- 
ing in the field under consideration. 
A committee will be satisfactory, 
provided its members are-not chosen 
primarily because of their abilities 
for this work; it is of major impor- 
tance that all types of teachers and 


‘all districts be represented. 


5. A course of study made in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing prin- 
ciples will stand the test of scienti- 


fie scrutiny, considering (a) choice 


of material, (b) the best classroom 
procedure, and (c) the learning pro- 
cess. 

6. On the whole, opinion based up- 
on observation but not as yet veri- 
fied by scientific measurements in- 
clines to the belief that teacher par- 
ticipation in curricula-making tends 
to make such teachers more efficient 
as classroom instructors than if 
supervised in the “usual way.” 


RECREATION AND THE SABBATH | 


Some time ago a small group of 
ministers gathered for a day’s discus- 
sion regarding the problem of Sun- 
day leisure time. Those who took 
part in the discussion were largely 
younger ministers who were face to 
face with one of the vital issues of 
our day, namely the constructive use 
of leisure hours. The secretary of 
the gathering kept notes on the dis- 
cussions and conclusions, and his re- 
port follows: 

1. The Sunday leisure time prob- 
lem is unsolved. It challenges the 


genius and statesmanship of the 
leaders of religious life in our 
communities. 


2. The policy of the church has 
been too largely that of prohibition. 
A constructive program is essential. 

3. The leadership element looms 
so large in the problem of recrea- 
tion that the church must recognize 
it as incumbent upon the religious 
leaders to lead the community recrea- 
tionally also. 

4. Those planning such a program 
must be governed by the obvious 
needs of the community more large- 
ly than by the prejudices of some 
few persons of good religious stand- 
ing who might be inclined to intro- 
duce traditional objections. 

5. The pastor, by reason of his 
leadership, is under primary respon- 
sibility for such a program. He 
should if possible work behind the 


scenes, the nominal leadership be- 

ing committed to laymen. 

Types of Sunday leisure time activity 
The following were among the 

types of purposeful activity sug- 

gested as valuable for Sunday after- 


noon when directed by Christian 
leaders. 

1. Hikes. Groups for nature 
study. 

Boy Scouts. 


Sunday School Classes. 


2. Lawn gatherings for young 
people. Miscellaneous programs. 

3. Pageantry. 

4, Story hour. 
and dramatization. 

5. Hand work. For boys and girls. 

6. Adequate social life in junior 
and senior B. Y. P. U. 

7. Baseball. Promoted by and at- 
tended by Christian leaders. 

8. Auto trips. Planned with a view 
to making them educationally and 
socially valuable. 

9. Supervised play on playground 
or in gym. 

10. Public library open 
afternoon. 

11. Neighborhood visitation. 

It was suggested that ministers 
should pioneer in this field to discover 
methods that would conserve the 
values of play and recreational life 
—at the same time promoting the 
interests of the Kingdom, 


For story telling 


Sunday 


of the average - 


‘pages. 


country’s art are formed from the 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON EASTERN 
- PROBLEMS. 


(Cont. from page 5) 


of China’s development and a nar- 
rative of its history from its origin 
to the China of Today. The es- 
sential facts for teachers and. stu- 
dents are given. Written primarily 
for use in the United States. An 
able book. | 

“The Foreign Relations of China,” 
by Mingchien Joshua Bau, M. A. Ph. 
D. 508 pages, 1921. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. New York. $4.00. From 
1689 when China made her first 
treaty with a Western power, 
through her wars, droughts, fam- 
ines, the Revolution and various 
vicissitudes, a complete history and 
survey of China’s foreign relations. 
Dr. Bau knows his. subject. Thi 
reader is never burdened with un- 
necessary data. An admirable and 
thorough study. : 

“The Real Japanese Question,” 
by K. K. Kawakami, 269 pages. 1921. 
The Maemillan Co. $2.00. Eastern 
and Western civilizations, _ their 
contact on the Pacific seaboard, and 
the problems confronting both are 
discussed here by Mr. Kawakami 
who as correspondent for several 
Japanese newspapers as resided in 
the United States for several years. 
He offers suggestions of mutual toler- 
ance, of “Live and let live,” and a 
fundamental solution of fundamen- 
tal problems. 

“What Japan Thinks,” edited by 
K. K. Kawakami, 237 pages. 1921. 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00 Militarism, 
navalism, armament, disarmament, 
race equality and race discrimina- 
tion, the “white peril” and the “‘yel- © 
low menace” treated in separate 
chapters by thirteen prominent Jap- 
anese gentlemen. - Timely book for 
all interested in Japan’s adjusting 
herself to present international con- 
ditions. ; 

“Japan and World Peace.” by K. 
K. Kawakami, 196 pages. 1919. The — 
MacMillan Company. $175. A frank- — 
ly partisan plea before the bar of 
world opinion for Japan’s “place in 
the sun,” particularly defending her 
policy in China with a “tu quoque” — 
to the Occidental Nation. — j 

“The Development of Japan,” by 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. 237 
1918. The MacMillan Com-_ 
pany. $2.00. (A concise ‘descrip- 
tion of Japan’s historical develop- 
ment from the earliest times, through 
Buddhism, the Shogunate periods, her 
internal transformation, her wars 
with China and Russia. An impor- 
tant book. 

“The New 























Japanese Peril,” by 
Sidney Osborne, 184 pages. 1921. 
The MacMillan Co. $2.00.  Politi- 
eal discussion of aJpan’s Far East- 
ern programme, the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, Japan’s attitude toward 
America and America’s attitude to- 
ward Japan. Brings the Japanese 
questions to the date of publication. 

“The Ideals of the Hast,” by Kaz- 
uko Okakura, 227 pages. 1920. HE. 
P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. Teaches that 
the characteristic elements of any 
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ideal of that country rather than 
from the ornamental and industri- 
al art of any other country. Valu- 
able to the art student. 

“Japan, the Rise of a Modern Pow- 
er by Robert P. Porter. 348 pages. 
1918. Clarendon Press. A _ history 
of the development of Japan with 
sketches of her economic, military, 
and social life. 

“Japan and the United States, 
1853-1921,” by Payson J: Treat. 
270 pages. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. <A plain, unvanished history 
of Japan, particularly in its rela- 
tions to the United States, since its 
modern period began. 

“The Press and Politics in Japan,” 
by Kisaburo Kawabe. 168 pages. 
1921. University of Chicago Press. 
A valuable detailed study of the re- 
lation of the newspaper to the poli- 
tical development of modern Japan. 

“What Japan Wants,” by Yoshi S. 
Kuno of the University of California. 
154 pages. August 1921. Crowell. 
A clearly written primer on Japa- 
nese aspirations in America, China, 
Korea, Siberia and at home, with 
suggestions for the solution of the 
problems involved. 

“Japan and the California Prob- 


lem, = py sl. lyenaga and K. Sato. 
Baoeparesss 19212 G. P. Putman’s 
Sons. A clear and dispassionate dis- 


cussion by a lecturer and former Fel- 
low of the University of Chicago. 

“The Oriental Policy of the Unit- 
ed States,’”’ by Henry Shung, a Kore- 
an, 295 pages. 1919. Revell. An 
appeal to America to aid China 
against Japan. The book itself of 
less value than the collection of doc- 
uments that fills nearly half of its 
pages. 
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WHAT IS MUSCLE SHOALS? 


Why so much talk about Muscle 
Shoals? What is it? Where is it? 
Questions of this type are frequently 
heard, and it is doubtful if many 
persons have an accurate conception 
of the importance of this project. 

Muscle Shoals is a series of rapids 
or shoals in the Tennessee River 
near Florence, Alabama. 

The shoals extend a distance of 37 
miles, and the fall in that distance is 
134 feet. 

The width between banks varies 
‘from 1000 to 9600 feet. The cur- 
rent is very rapid, the slope is as great 
15 ver cent in certain places. 

The U. S. Government construct- 
ed a nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals 
during the War. The plant was 
operated with coal on an experimen- 
tal basis; it required 1500 tons of 
coal per day to run the plant. 

_ Wilson Dam was begun with the 
‘expectation of utilizing water pow- 
er instead of coal. The Tennessee 
River is 652 miles long and drains 
40,570 square miles of territory; of 
this area, 30,514 square miles are 
above the dam. The discharge of 
water at Florence varies from 8200 
to 499,000 cubic feet per second. It 
was anticipated that the nitrate 
plant would use only a portion of the 
'power generated and the remainder 


an. 


might be used in nearby cities such 
as Birmingham, Memphis, Nashville, 
Chattanooga and numerous smaller 
cities. 

The earth excavation for the locks 
is 344,437 cubic yards. The rock 
excavation for the locks is 220,000 
cubic yards. The locks will require 
80,000 cubic yards of concrete. The 
pool above the dam will cover 14,- 
987 acres of land, and the depth of 
the water at the dam will be 101 
feet but the apron extends 59 feet 
farther down stream thus giving a 
total base width of 160 feet. The 
power-house will contain 18 gener- 
ating units. Each unit is directly 
connected with a turbine. The first 
four of these wheels will generate 
30,000 horsepower each, while the 
remaining 14 will have a capacity 
of 36,000 horsepower each giving a 
total of 624,000 horsepower. 

In the construction work it was 
necessary to construct 27 miles of 
railroad track. The rolling stock 
comprises 23 locomotives, 79 box 
ears and 109 flat and dump cars. 
The sand and gravel for construc- 
tion is dredged from the river nine 
miles below Florence and brought to 
the dam in barges. The dredging 
capacity is 2,000 cubic yards daily. 

Compared with other large dams 
of the world, the order would be as 
follows: (1) Wilson Dam; (2) As- 
souan Dam, Egypt; (8) Kensico Dam, 
New York; (4) New Croton Dam, 
New York; (5) Keokuk Dam, Iowa 
Illinois; (6) Olive Bridge, New York; 
(7)Tonsa Dam, India; (8) Poons 
Dam, India (9) Roosevelt Dam, Ari- 
zona; (10) Barren Jack Dam, Aus- 
tralia. This order is based upon size 
of masonry. 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
CALLED 


BIG 


Extensive and enthusiastic plans 
are being laid for a large meeting of 
the Southern group of the American 


‘Farm Bureau Federation at Muscle 


Shoals, Alabama, January 20, and 
21. Provisions for this meeting were 
made at the time of the Third An- 
nual Meeting of the Federation at 
Atlanta when the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southern group were 
authorized to arrange for a con- 
ference of the Presidents, Secretar- 
ies and Directors of the State Farm 
Bureau Federations along with other 
farmers who are interested in the 
work. The headquarters of the meet- 
ing will be at the Reeder Hotel, 
Florence, Alabama. The states were 
requested to make suggestions for 
the program and the following has 
been worked out as the tentative 
subjects for discussion: 
1. ORGANIZATION 

(a) Membership Drives. 

1. Local or outside canvassers. 

(b) Membership Fees. 

1. $10.00 fee suggested. Must be 
adequate to finance local, county and 
state activities. 
2 AGCTIVITYS AND USEFULNESS 

(a) Need of active efficient com- 








munity units 
and leadership. 

(b) Marketing. 

1. Co-operating marketing of 
major southern crops—Cotton, To- 
bacco, ete. 

2. Community marketing of local 
products and collective purchasing. 


to develop initiative 


Extension to county and _ state or- 
ganization. 

(c) County Agents and Farm 
Bureau. 


(d) Legislative Work. 

(e) Publicity. 

3. FARM FINANCE AMERICAN 
COTTON GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION DEVELOPMENT OF 
DAIRY AND LIVE STOCK IN 
SOUTHERN STATES “DISCUS. 
SION ON CORN SYRUP 

Henry Ford, whose offer to lease 


the dam at Muscle Shoals, if com- 
pleted by the Government, and 
operate the nitrate plant for the 


benefit of the farmers by manufac- 
turing fertilizer, and whose offer is 
being considered by the Secretary of 
War, is making plans to attend the 
conference. 

Replies received from the various 
state federations speak enthusiastic- 
ally of the forthcoming meeting of 
Southern representatives of the 
Federation and the subjects  sug- 
gested for discussion show that the 
South is wide awake to the impor- 
tance of the problems which it faces. 
The offiqers are enthusiastic over 
the prospects for increasing the 
membership and successful organiza- 
tion which will extend all the way 
from community units to the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

Early announcement of this meet- 
ing already has resulted in many 
Farm Bureau members living in the 
north, east and west indicating that 
they will also be present. 

0 





N. C. Conference for Social Ser- 
vice, Greensboro, March 28, 29, 30. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN 


The North Carolina College for 
Women has issued an extension bul- 
letin entitled “Manual of Directions 
for Giving, Scoring and Using Cer- 
tain Standard Tests in Spelling, 
Handwriting, Arithmetic, Reading, 
and Intelligence.”’ The bulletin was 
prepared by Prof. J. A. Highsmith 
of the Department of Education. Full 
directions ‘for giving the various 
tests are provided, and the actual 
tests are presented in detail. The 
material is condensed within forty- 
two pages and offers the teacher in 
usable form the results of years of 
study and trial. The bulletin may 
be secured from The Extension Divi- 
sion, N. C. College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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in advance 
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Reserve hotel rooms 
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Mr. Arthur R. Thompson tells an 
interesting story in the Southern 
Textile Bulletin of October 6th of 
an attractive experiment in indus- 
trial democracy that is now in pro- 
cess at the Abbeyville Cotton Mills 
of Abbeyville, S. C. Before giving 
the plan Mr. Thompson invites us to 
“notice that no ‘radical’ claims are 
made as to the present managerial 
ability of the workers, but the em- 
phasis is laid on their capacity to 
learn through education which may 
be overwhelmingly experience, but 
none the less education. Practice is 
essential to any education.” 


“Right there,’ he says, ‘are the 
heart and soul of this partnership 
plan as originated in Abbeyville. 
There is nothing cut and dried about 
the plan. It was not conceived to 
mollify discontented workers or to 
pacify threatening workers. There 
was no thought of protection against 
the unions. It was not intended to 
be a nice new form of benevolence or 
‘uplift.’ None of these not for 
men and women of understanding 
and self respect. It was a far sight- 
ed effort to put general convictions 
to the test in practice.” 


Mr. Thompson further reminds his 
readers that “it was started because 
Mr. Harold A. Hatch, the president 
of the company, was one of the first 
of a scattered group of employers 
(now increasing in number) to re- 
alize that a modern industry was 
crushing individuality among its op- 
eratives and offering little or no in- 
centive to real interest and enter- 
prise beyond a selfish clambering 
personal recognition. He saw that 
too many operatives were working for 
a wage and nothing more; that mo- 
notony killed ambition as effectively 
as ignorance; that blind obedience 
to a “boss” meant ruin to self de- 
velopment. He knew that higher 
wages and shorter hours would re- 
lieve the situation but that the only 
and businesslike cure would be to 
bring back into industry that sense 
of personal responsibility, that pride 
of mastering conditions for one’s 
self, that God given self respect born 
of independent thought and action.” 


“Not a step toward this partner- 
ship was taken blindly,” he goes on 
to say, “for the plan was well con- 
sidered and the consequences weigh- 
ed before it was installed. The com- 
pany was already one of the most pro- 
gressive in welfare work but even 
the best of stich work seemed to 
lack that desired quality of build- 
ing up a sense of responsibility 
among the people. It mattered little 
whether it was a motion picture out- 
fit, a swimming pool, improvements 
in the houses, a community house or 
a church; the advocates looked to the 
company to assume most of the first 
cost and practically all of the upkeep. 


The more the people could get 
“for nothing” the less responsibility 
they felt for what they got. It is 
human nature and these people were 
not different from the rest of us.” 


NEW HUMAD 






“The first steps in the plan that 
was to become a partnership’, we 
are told, ‘were taken by the board 
of directors of the Abbeyville Cot- 
ton Mills in September, 1917, wnen 
the ‘additional compensation plan” 
was approved. Responsibility was 
shared by giving to the  opera- 
tives the permanent right to elect by 
secret ballot a ‘“‘shop committee” 
named by them the board of select- 
men. These representatives were to 
be chosen by the operatives from 
among their own number in their 
own way without influence or inter- 
ference by the management. This 
board was granted mandatory pow- 
ers in the management and admin- 
istration of the mill village and re- 
creational and educational work and 
advisory powers in the mill itself.” 


The original plan was revised 
through a resolution of the board 
of directors May 18th, 1920 accord- 
ing to the following provisions: 


1. The officers and operatives of 
the Abbeyville Cotton Mills to re- 
ceive current wages. 


2. Deductions*from earnings for 
depreciation as allowed by the De- 
partment of Internal Revenue. 


3. Credit of capital invested at the 
legal rate of interest. 

4, The treasurer shall each month 
estimate as closely as possible the 
balance of earnings after making due 
allowance for estimated income taxes, 
fluctuations in earnings and other 
contingencies. 


5. The treasurer shall determine 
the net earnings for the final month 
of the fiscal year by taking the ascer- 
tained net earnings for the entire 
year and deducting the amounts esti- 
mated for the first eleven months. 

6. Twenty per cent of the remain- 
der of the estimated earnings of each 
month shall be credited to a fund to 
insure payment of legal interest on 
capital in years when this may not be 
earned. z 

7. Twenty per cent of the remain- 
der of estimated earnings shall be 
credited monthly to second fund to 
be administered by the Board of Se- 
lectmen as a sick benefit and unem- 
ployment fund under regulations to 
be adopted by the Board of Select- 
men. This fund shall be for the 
‘benefit of all employes of the Abbey- 
ville Cotton Mills, for so long as they 
remain in the employ of the com- 
pany. 

8. The remainder of the net earn- 
ings shall be divided each month 
oy between operatives and cap- 
ital. 

9. The amount due _ operatives 
shall be divided between all opera- 
tives in proportion to their wages as 
actually earned. 

The perfect frankness with which 
this plan was installed is shown in 
the following statement of the direc- 
tors issued at the time the plan was 
presented to the workers for their 
approval or disapproval: 

The plan proposed under the name 
of additional compensation plan, is 
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designed to produce a just and equi- 
table partnership between all capital 
and all labor employed in the Abbey- 
ville cotton mills. 

It is the intent to insure to both 
labor and capital: , 

1. A living wage, which shall be 
content. 

2. A division of the remainder of 
net earnings in proportion to_ the 
value of the investment of each in 
this company. 

The plan will apply to every em- 
ploye and every salaried officer. It 
is the expectation that it will have 
some if not all the following results: 

(A) A betterment ‘n living con- 
ditions for operatives. 

(B) Cultivation of saving among 
operatives. Hither in the form of 
bank deposits or in mutual benefit 
policies, carrying insurance against 
accident and sickness. 

(C) The securing of an ambitious 
and therefore an efficient class of. la- 
bor. 


(D) The minimizing of unneces- 
sary changing about among employes. 
(E) A higher standard of quality. 
(F) A feeling of co-operation be- 
tween all those interested in the in- 
dustry. While “F” is the most im- 
portant result sought after, the offi- 
cers especially wish to disclaim any 
idea of paternalism in connection 
with this plan. for additional compen- 
sation to labor. 
They call attention to the fact that | 
this plan seeks to insure to capital a 
yearly guarantee of approximately 
$65,000 although the average manu- 
facturing profits for the past 10. 
years were only $45,135.00. 
In order to hasten a more satis- 
factory sense of responsibility among | 
the workers the following further 
resolutions were adopted by the 
board of directors of the company: | 
‘Resolved: That a committee be | 
and hereby is appointed to consist 
of six members, three of whom will | 
be the treasurer and two appointed 
by the treasurer and three shall be 
elected by the board of selectmen | 
from their number. That said com- | 
mittee of six be: and hereby is au- 
thorized to settle and adjust such 
matters of mill management as may | 
arise and shall meet once a month 
or upon the call of two of its mem-_ 
bers, and in case a majority of said 
committee fail to agree upon any 
matter brought before them for 
consideration the afterwards deci-_ 
sion of a majority of the committee. 
so constituted shall be final. 3 
‘Resolved: That the board of se- 
lectmen be authorized to increase 
their number to eleven as and when 
they.deem it advisable. That the 
board shall be in charge of all so- 
called community welfare, housing, | 
including the administration of the 
mill village, the education and rec- 
reation. Further, resolved, that the 
board of selectmen be empowered to. 












by the corporation.” 
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AN EDUCATIONAL DREAM THAT CAME TRUE 


By Etta Sfier 


Did you ever have a dream which repeated itself 

so often that you almost anticipated the coming 
events when you were experiencing this oft recurring 
dream? Very many have acknowledged this still 
unexplained phenomona that belongs to our other 
self, that submerged personality the psycologists call 

' the sub-conscious self. But it is given to few to 
actually have their oft repeated dream come true and 
they themselves to participate in and_ experience 
events so oft felt and done in dream-land. This 
_ great experience was my 
privilege on a recent vis- 
it to the Wilson County 
Schools in North Caro- 


Mina, After years of Pg er er 
dreaming of what rural 

_ educational conditions “They are the architects of greatness. 
should : be, here they vision lies within their souls. 
were in reality. This 


story of the Wilson 
County Consolidation of 


born Time. 


| its rural schools is a 
| thrilling one! 
In 1917 there were courage and to hope, because they know 


‘in this county fifty-one 
tural schools only six 
of which could boast of 
as many as three teach- 
ers and the largest num- 
| ber of which were one 
teacher schools. Of 
| course these small unit 
schools were housed in 
| the usual box-car, cross-lighted, poorly heated, un- 
| ventilated, wretched wooden buildings such schools 
} usually occupy, no better and perhaps no worse than 
| the largest number of North Carolina rural children 
| are now attending. : 
Today these fifty-one schools have been consolidat- 
} ed into sixteen schools. In place of the miserable inade- 
quate wooden structures they are housed in modern 
brick structures, 
‘Out in the open country seven miles from — the 
.| Nearest town one finds Gardner's School. A modern 
|) brick building constructed according to the best ap- 
Mi Beye plans of school architecture. There are’ In 


failed before.” 
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the mirages of Fact, but peer beyond the veils 
and mists of doubt ard pierce the walls of un- 


They are the chosen few—the Blazers of the 
Way—who never wear Doubt’s bandage on their 
eyes—who starve and chill and hurt, but hold to 


there is always proof of truth for them who try 
—that only cowardice and lack of faith can keep 
the seeker from his chosen goal, but if his heart 
be strong and if he dream enough, and dream it 
hard enough, he can attain, no matter where men 
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in these buildings steam heat, running water, drinking 
fountains, indoor flush toilets and sewerage, and elec- 
tric lights. Can you begin to estimate what the ef- 
fect of such surroundings will wield upon the lives of 
these country boys and girls? Can you fathom what 
will be the effect upon their ideals and standards of 
conduct? Gathered together in this school were four 
hundred and fifty of the finest boys and girls to be 
seen any where in this democracy of ours. Yes, this 
number of children lived out in this country school 


district and were as- 
sembled each morning 
and transported to 


school by means of au- 
tomobile trucks. Every 
day there are fifteen pre- 
cious loads of potenti- 
al man and womanhood ~ 
brought to school and 
returned to their homes 
each afternoon. Where 
did they all come from? 
Well, that’s a problem 
still puzzling the Coun- 
ty Superintendent and 
Committeemen for when 
the seven schools were 
consolidated to form this 
school, the five one tea- 
cher schools and_ two- 
teacher schools could 
not possibly count over 
two hundred and fifty 
children. Girls and boys who had stopped school be- 
cause “they were fourteen and did’nt have to go,” 
others who were indifferent and had only come in- 
termittently now attended regularly. It’s human 
nature to want to be a part of a big successful thing, 
so everybody, parents and children want to belong to 
this big successful school. 

Here always on time, rain or shine these four 
hundred or more children, well protected from the 
rain and out of the mud assembled with dry feet and 
warm and comfortable. They worked together, stud- 


Their 
They never see 


that 
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ied and played together for each 
school has ample playground and or- 
ganized and supervised play. 

So important does the County 
Superintendent consider play as a 
part of the child’s education, that 
there is a County Supervisor of 
Physical Education. It is in such 
consolidated schools the future citi- 
zens of Wilson County are learning 
to work and live together. Co-oper- 
ation is becoming a habit and state 
of mind as well as an ideal. By 
contact with others these folks are 
learning how to live with others 
and at the’same time given an op- 
portunity to reach their highest 
state of self-realization. 

But the full story of Gardner’s 
school is not yet told. Connected 
with this brick building by cement 
walks are the teachers’ cottage and 
garage. The garage is large 
enough to hold school trucks. <A 
mechanician is employed whose en- 
tire time is given to caring for these 
fifteen auto-trucks. 

The teachers’ cottage is a modern 
two story building equipped with 
every possible convenience and com- 
fort. This building has been fully 
furnished; living room, bed rooms, 
dining room, kitchen. Even the 
bed furnishings, table-linens, dishes, 
cutlery and cooking utensils were in- 
cluded in this complete and “‘model- 
home.” This home the county of 
Wilson gives to its teachers plus the 
salary. fixed by the State Salary 
schedule. Will you please remember 
that Gardner’s is only one of sixteen 
such ; schools that Wilson County, 
N. C. will possess when its entire 
building program is complete. 

Ths also means that every boy 
and girl in the county will be within 
reach of a high school education. 
Now. do you wonder that I say my 
dream of rural education has come 
true. Yes, and the reality is here, 
in our very midst, within the bord- 
ers of our Old North State. 

SEE 


PARENT-TEACHER BULLETIN 


The North Carolina Parent-Teach- 
er Association, co-operating with 
the Extension Division of the North 
Carolina College for Women, has be- 
gun the publication of a monthly 
journal to be called ‘“‘The Parent- 
Teacher Bulletin.” The first issue 
came from the press in January. 
The editors are: Mrs. Joseph Gari- 
baldi, Mrs. J. H. Shufford, and Mr. 
Ghas. B. Shaw. 
©The first issue contains a report 
of the State convention, papers by 
Sup’t E. C. Brooks and’Pres. J. I. 
Foust. If you are not on the mail- 
ing list, or if you are contemplating 
the organization of a parent-teacher 
association, write to Mr. Shaw to 
have your name placed on the mail- 
ing list, 





A COUNTRY GIRL’S CREED 
By Flora Bullock 


I peLteve that ‘the country 1s a better place for me to live 
than the city, because it is cleaner, quiter and more beautiful. 
I believe that I can find no nobler work than,to use all the 
knowledge and skill I can obtain to make my country bome a 
place of happiness for my family and friends. 

I believe that the community in which I live is a part of 
my home and that I should work earnestly with my neighbors 
to bring more helpfulness and joy into the community life. 

I believe that God did not mean to shut me in a house, 
away from.the free air and sunshine. I believe that all the bless- 
ings of the great outdoors are intended for me. I believe that 
for me, too, it is an ennobling privilege to work with Nature— 
to care for thé life-giving soil with my own hands, to sow the 
seed and help it grow. I believe that all my life I should plan 
to have.some work. that calls me every day into the open air. 

I believe in learning to enjoy good books, good music and 
good pictures. But most of all I believe in reading in Nature’s 
unwritten books the wonderful stories of plants and animals; 
in listening to the music of birds and insects, of wind and rain; 
in watching the ever-changing pictures of earth and sky. For 
I believe that God has given all these things to make my coun- 
try home beautiful and dear to me. a 


WOMAN’S COMMITTEE OF THE 
FARM BUREAU 


President J. R. Howard of the 
American Farm’ Bureau Federation 
announces the re-appointment of 
the Woman’s’ Committee. Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Jamison, La Veta, Colo., has 
been added to the Committee to rep- 
resent western farm women. The 
Committee as now constituted is as 
follows: : 

Mrs. Chas. Schuttler of Missouri, 
Chairman. 

Mrs. John C. Ketcham of Michi- 
gan. 

Mrs. A. E. Brigden of New York. 


Mrs. Izetta Brown of West Vir- 
ginia. 
Mrs. William G. Jamison of 
Colorado. 
fe) 





EXTENSION COURSES IN COM- 
MUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The University of North Carolina 
is now prepared to offer a course in 
Community Organization. The in- 
troductory lesson with questions is 
decidedly stimulating. The course is 
designed for that wide group of 
community workers- and _ students 
such as teachers, ministers, Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A, secretaries, social 
workers, and citizens. Further in- 
formation may be secured from the 
Bureau of Correspondence and Class 
Instruction, University Extension 
Division, Chapel Hill, N. C.. 


BRYAN DEFENDS BLOC 


William Jennings Bryan took the — 
agriculture conference by storm when © 
he paid a great tribute to the farm 
bloc in’ Congress and compared 
their work to the “old-time Wall 
Street bloc’ and other blocs which — 
have been so effective in the past. — 
The audience showed that they ful- | 
ly appreciated his sentiments when 
he stated that the difference between > 
the farm bloc and the other bloc is | 
that “it is honest enough to act. 
openly.” “The farmer. was the first _ 
man on earth and he will be the last 
man. It is a distinct step forward | 
that the farmer has a man to speak | 
for him in Congress. . This Congress _ 
has done more than the last Congress _ 
because it is more seared. There . 
has been more coercion on the part 
of the farmers’ representatives in’ 
Congress. They say that the agri- | 
cultural bloc is unpatriotic. This | 
is very interesting. In my thirty. 
years of political observation I have > 
never yet seen the absence of a. 
financial bloc or a. manufacturers’. 
bloc. The solution of our agricul-— 
tural problems will be reached if 
the farmer will get back of his needs 
just as the financier has gotten back 
of his needs in Congress.” 

—__—___——0 

























“There is no such thing as | 
a self-made man. Those who |. 
say they. are, usually worship 
their maker.” 
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NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE 


_ CONSTITUTIONS OF THE GASTON COUNTY  PRockam FoR TENTH ANNUAL 
COMMUNITY WORKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Preamble: 

E Realizing that, with the growth of 
_ Gaston County as the leading cen- 
ter in the south of Textile Industry, 
far sighted mill men are bringing in- 
to the life of the various mill vil- 
lages workers for the good of all 
walks of life; and conscious of the 
_ frequent isolation of such work- 
' ers and the helpfulness that can 
_ come for happiness and greater ef- 
ficiency through association and 
_ conference and exchange of plans 
and purposes the community Work- 
ers of Gaston County having formed 
such an association would set forth 
and adopt the following Constitution 

and By—Laws. 


Article 1 
Sec. 1. The name of the associa- 
tion shall be Gaston County Com- 
munity Workers Association. 


2 Purpose 
3 1. To prepetuate the ideals’ of 
- community spirit, co-operation and 
- mutual helpfulness, looking toward 
_ the development of the mental, moral 
ae a physical sides of community 
life. 
i 2. To study community-life that we 
_ may know the conditions of all our 
_ people and promote the infiuence of 
_ excellent environment, that youth 
may be supplied with clean whole- 
some influences and pleasures and 
_ that all may have better opportuni- 
ties for the development of a higher 
type of citizenship. 
65. The association shall endeavor 
_.to aid each member through the 
_ mutual exchange of ideas, suggest- 
ions, discussions of common _ pro- 
_ blems and the inspiration that may 
_ be gained by meeting and mingling 
_ one with another. 
: ‘d 3 Membership 
1. All persons actively engaged in 
working for the upbuilding of the 
- community life are eligible to mem- 
bership. ; 
3 4 Government. 
> 1. The Community Survey pub- 
lished in the interest of community 
_ worker, shall be the official organ of 
the association. . 
_ 2. The association shall consist of 
j a department for public Health, 
Recreation and _ Social Activities, 


















_ HUMANIZING COUNTY JAILS 
_ The Department of Public Wel- 
_ fare of the State of Georgia has 

“made a serious effort to remedy the 
Shortcomings of county jails. The 
Methods being utilized is unusual 
in design. The department has 


published a bulletin which contains 
the standards which jails should at- 
tain, In addition it publishes a 


' 


‘chosen by the association. 


Home Economics, Education and 
Religion. 

3. The officers shall be president, 
vice-president, secretary-treasurer 
and a chairman for each department 
elected by the association at the 
January meeting. Nomination for 
office shall be made by a nominat- 
ing committee, said committee to be 
However, 


it is to be understood that nomina- 


tions by said committee will not 
prevent further nominations from 
the floor. 


4. If at any time an executive 
committee is required the said num- 
ber shall be appointed by the mem- 
bers of the association. 

5. Regular meetings shall be held 
the third Monday of each month. 

6. The members’ present shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article 5. 

1. An advisory Board shall be 
elected by the association, consist- 
ing of one member from each of the 
following professions, Textile manu- 
facturer, merchant, lawyer, banker 
and doctor and others as may be 
necessary. 

President shall be chairman ex of- 
ficio of the advisory board. 

By Laws. 

Sec. 1. The president shall preside 
at all meetings of the association 
and shall perform other duties per- 
taining to this office. The Vice- 
president shall preside in_ the 
absence of the president. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall keep 
a correct record of all meetings. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer shall re- 
ceive and hold and disburse all the 
funds of the association, subject to 
the order of the association. A 
correct account of all funds receiv- 
ed and expended shall be reported 
to the association. 

Sec. 4. There shall be a monthly 
fee of twenty-five cents. 

Sec. 5. The voting shall be ac- 
cording to the usual parliamentary 
rules and customs. 

Sec. 6. Amendments to constitu- 
tion shall be read at one meeting 
and voted on at the next one and 
shall become a part of constitution 
or by laws by the majority of votes 
of members present. 








Visitation Questionnaire which is 
placed in the hands of local investi- 
gation committees. These are usual- 
ly formed under the auspices of the 
women’s clubs. Thus the attempt to 
correct conditions proceeds from 
within the local community. The 
experiment will be watched with 
great interest by all persons inter- 
ested in prisons, jails, prisoners, 
and the attendant problems of con- 
finement. 


FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


The program committee for the 
coming conferende in March ' is 
rapidly rounding out its work. It 
is not yet prepared to mention 
speakers ‘definitely with the excep- 
tion of Miss Jane Addams who has 
consented to speak on the | second 
evening. 

The following subjects have al- 
ready been placed upon the program: 
Inter-racial problems, the Southern 
Woman and the Negro Problem, a 
Better Physical Basis for our Peo- 
ple, More Beauty for Town and 
Country, More Efficient County 
Government in North Carolina, A 
Better Enforcement Law, County 
Homes in North Carolina, the Parole 
System, Industrial Social Progress, 
Vocational Education, Community 
Budgets, and the Rural Survey of 
Wake County. 

Additional subjects have been 
suggested by interested persons such 
as the Teacher as a Social Worker, 
the Progress in Anti-Tuberculosis 
Work, County Organization of So- 
cial Workers, Social Progress in 
Various North Carolina Counties, 
Church surveys of Orange and 
Durham Counties, etc. One of the 
features of the Conference is to be 
a visit to the Church By-the-Side of 
the Road where a demonstration of - 
the Church’s activities -will be pres- 
ented. 

All indications point ‘to a very 
interesting meeting. The officers of 
the Conference would be greatly en- 
couraged if interested persons would 


send in their memberships in ad- 
vance. Membership costs two dol- 
lars per year. Correspondence 


should be directed to Mrs. T:. W. 


Lingle, Davidson, N. C. 
rs) 


in advance 
Conference 
Greensboro, 


Reserve hotel rooms 
for the North Carolina 
for Social Service, 


March 28, 29, 30. 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR FOR 
MARCH 28, 29, 30. N. C. CON- 
FERENCE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


0 


A NEWSPAPER .WITH A COM. 
MUNITY VISION 


The Duplin Record, published at 
Warsaw, N. C., is one of the livest 
newspapers published in the State. 
Its “Greater Duplin County” edi- 
tion should serve to stimulate other 
county newspapers to do likewise. 
Running through all of the articles 
in this edition is a fine thread of 
community insight and vision. ‘The 
various institutions of the county 
are not merely boasted, but in each 
case the writer attempts to indicate 
how these institutions serve the 
people. Editor Taylor deserves 
praise and success, 
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RAISING THE STANDARD 


The public school teachers of North Carolina 
have responded loyally to the State’s demand for 
higher training standards. When the State indicated 
that it was ready to reward trained teachers with in- 
creased salaries, the teachers responded. The danger 
now is that we may become contented with the good 
rather than the best. Standards can never remain 
stationary; they must evolve. This is the time fo \ 
school superintendents to begin advising teachers 
about further training. Plans for summer courses are 
now being made. If the institutions of the State do 
not offer the sort of courses needed, write and state 
your needs. The standards must be continually rais- 


ed all along the line. 
ck ae eee ek 


THE FARMER TURNS THE TABLES 


The President’s agricultural conference bids fair 
to produce results exactly opposite from those  ex- 
pected by its sponsors. It was undoubtedly the de- 
sire of the President and his official family to alleviate 
the present acuteness of the farmer’s financial sit- 
uation. There was, however, in the background an 
intimation that the secondary purpose of the con- 
ference was to destroy the influence of the ‘agricul- 
tural bloc’ in Congress. All indications now point to 
the conclusion that the conference has strengthened 
the ‘bloc.’ We may yet have a farmer’s political 


party! 
Key Se yk EX 


WILSON COUNTY 


An article on another page of this issue describes 
the progress in rural school affairs of Wilson County. 
North Carolina now has a county in which consolidat- 
ed schools cover the entire territory of the 
This is an achievement which deserves the State’s 
heartiest commendation. And, while the County of 
Wilson receives its deserved congratulations, it should 
not be forgotten that the leadership which made the 
achievement possible resides in one redoubtable and 


wise county superintendent of schools. 
RPE ask OKT Ee eo 


county. 


THE TEACHER’S ASSEMBLY 
It is to be hoped that the officials of the State 


Teacher’s Assembly will not long defer action on the 
matter of a permanent, full time secretary. Succes- 
ses must be followed up if their full advantage is to 
be gained. The sentiment of the teachers of the State 
was unquestionably in favor of a permanent secretary 
at its November meetings last year. Two months have 
passed since their voice was heard at Raleigh. Not 
many more should pass before a selection will be more 


concerning the officials of the Assembly. 
ek saan ato 
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The Superintendent’s 
meets in Chicago this year during the last week of 
February and the first week in March. At the last 
meeting in Atlantic City some radical steps were taken. 
For example, the various allied or kindred bodies ac- 


customed to meet with the N. E. A. were told that | 
they were no longer wanted. This, and other similar | 
moves, were made in order to diminish the size of 


the meeting in which was in reality becoming unwieldy. 


We shall soon see whether this has been a move in 


the right direction. 
In the meantime, those who have a right to attend 


the Superintendent’s Section should by all means at- | 
There is certain to be less congestion | 
than formerly and hence more opportunity to concen- 
trate one’s attention on the sessions of direct and pro- | 


tend this year. 


fessional interest. 
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The winter months offer an excellent opportunity 


for the community leader to promote constructive 
entertainments. 


institutions of higher education. 
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Section of the N. E. A. 2 


You can secure help from the State | 





than saved. This is the factor which is undoubtedly | 








Woman alone cannot be the in- 
stigator nor the sole manipulator of 
_ ahappy home. A “home” is the sum 
of two or more individuals, each with 
the aim in view of ‘making a life’ 
as well as the aim of ‘making a 
living.’ Therefore to make a home 
_ there must be sympathy, interest, 

intelligence, and cooperation on the 
part of the members of the family. 

When the whole population comes 
to be distributed among institutions 
_ (homes or families) established on 
- such principles such problems as 
divorce and discontent will to a 
great extent disappear. 


was 


There is perhaps no one doing more 
than the home demonstration agent 
to bring about such _ conditions 
_ wherever she is employed. It is 
her business to find out the needs of 
the homes of her territory and carry 
to them the information necessary to 
satisfy those needs. While a living 
is not a life it is an important ele- 
ment. When the living is properly 
provided life is relieved of its self- 
consciousness and the individual can 
function at its best in the communi- 
ty. <A large number of bodily dis- 
orders come from improper diet. By 
proper methods of preparation and 
conservation the families of rural 
communities may have balanced 
menus as well as the better homes of 
the urban communities where foods 
are selected from stores. By can- 
ning meats such as sausage, spareribs, 
etc., at the time of hog killing fami- 
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lies can have their fresh meats all 


_ the year instead of overtaxing their 
bodies at certain seasons to prevent 
the loss of meats which do not keep. 

_ The same principle applies to the 

conservation of vegetables and other 

_ farm products. There is a difference 

in the method of computing the sav- 

ings of urban people versus country 

people. Urban: salary, minus _ liv- 

ing expense plus waste (waste usual- 

ly small), equal savings (often quite 

_ small); Rural: products, minus sav- 
ings (nearly always small), equals 

- living expense plus waste (very 

large). 

It is not difficult to see the advant- 
age of the latter over the former. 
The latter decides what his products 
shall be and uses his own discretion 
‘or no discretion in living expenses 
and waste (particularly food). 


‘ With the assistance of the county 
demonstration agent the rural girl 
or woman will not need to wonder 
_ why her city cousin can have fruits 
and vegetables on her table in winter 
and sausage or spare ribs in summer. 
. Neither will she have to worry be- 
_ cause she does not have equally as 
nice clothes. 


As concrete proof of rural possi- 
bilities the following is, in part taken 
_ from the yearly report of the home 
_ demonstration work done in Frank- 
lin county, North Carolina, last year 


Stration agent, 





_by Miss Pauline Smith, home demon- 





Total number enrolled in all clubs 
and campaigns were 780. Members 
are beginning to see the value of 
grapes, strawberries, blackberries 
and dewberries. The number of 
quarts of fruits, vegetables, jellies, 
preserves, jams, marmalades, pick- 
les, relishes, etc., put up were 11,- 
469, 200 quarts of vegetables were 
brined, 100 pounds of fruit dried, 
150 cans of sausage and spare ribs 
canned, 747 people were enrolled in 
breadmaking campaign, 300 pounds 
of soap were made, and many labor 
saving devices were adopted. 


_ A detailed statistical report is impossible 
in the short space allotted this article, but 
the following summary is signiflcant: 


Number of winter gardens________ 150 
Total value of fruit and vegetables conserv- 
(Spe ae AS, RN NT a PR estan Be Nan $4223.10 


60.00 
Total value of soap made (uncooked me- 
thod) 120.00 
Total amount saved by making hats, dress- 
es and remodeling hats and dresses. at 


HOM eye r= eA eee ese ORR a 2500.00 
Total value of quilts, bed spreads, curtains, 
basketsssetcs made st one as 1,610.00 

ny 


Total amount saved by home work, conser- 
Vativiemmestimate, a. 22 see $8,513,10 


The following report made by Mrs. T. H. 
Dickens, representing the Franklin County 
Clubs, before the Raleigh Convention in 
September, gives axClub Woman’s idea of 
what has been accomplished in the past 
twelve months: 


“The first work of the Clubs of Franklin 
County after the Farm Women’s Convention 
of 1920 was the arrangement of the annual 
Encampment or Shop Course for Girls. Dur- 
ing this course the mornings were devoted 
to lessons on Table Service, Balanced Men- 
us, Home Care of Sick and First Aid Nur- 
sing. A Government authority said that 
the course was the best planned of any in 
the South. 


The fall and winter months were given 
over to a most intensive campaign for bet- 
ter bend. and to remodeling old clothes. 
Most of the schools and all the clubs in 
the county took part in these two cam- 
paigns. District and township contests were 
held. Two Louisburg women did the judg- 
ing, spending over a month in this work. 
Refiners, manufacturers and packers sent 
goods to be given as premiums. One bak- 
ing powder company gave cash prizes, powd- 
er and cook books. Each contestant was 
given a cook book. 517 girls besides a 
number of women entered the contest. The 
teachers were asked to arrange a program 
for the day and in many schools excellent 
programs were give in connection with the 
contest. 


Bach judge carried a suitcase of remodel- 
ed or refurnished clothes, to show as mod- 
els. After this day, the work of remodeling 
old clothes was carried into two and three 
other programs in most clubs. Perhaps 
the most helpful booth at the County Fair 
was the Remodeled Clothing Booth. The 
Demonstration Women helped in four Com- 
munity Fairs and their work was shown in 
sixteen different booths at the County 
Fair. 


The School and Home Improvement Cam- 
paign was put on in January. Mr. John 
J. Blair of the State Department of Educa- 
tion assisted the Agent in putting this 
Ten consolidated schools were se- 


across. 
lected for improvément. Mr. Blair talked to 
the Clubs, teachers, Committee and stud- 


ents in these schools. The Community peo- 
ple were invited to go out with hoes, rakes, 


plows, scoops, gic» to lay off the 
grounds under the supervision of Mr. 
Blair. Although it was extremely cold 


much work was done. At one place more 
than 200 people gathered to work when the 
ground was frozen hard. In the various 
places ditches were filled, tile laid, hedges 
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WHAT DOES A HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENT DO? 


set, stumps pulled and other improvements, 
made. A plan for the completion of the 
work was left with each school or club. 
After this each club and practically every 
school in the county was visited by the 
agent who talked on Home‘Ground Im- 
provement, making general suggestions and 
blackboard drawings, emphasizing the use 
of native tres and shrubs. Premiums of 
$50.00, $25.00 and $15.00 in shrubs will 
be given the schools making most improve- 
ment on grounds; $15.00, $10.00 and $5.00 
in flowers and shrubs to the housewives 
whose home grounds have been most im- 
provd. Six or more well known seed houses 
gave the Franklin County women fifty per- 
eent. discount from their catalogs during 
the campaign. As a result hundreds of 
annuals and perennials have been planted. 


Programs on decoration and arrangement 
of bedrooms, living rooms, dining rooms 
was carried into the interior of homes. 
and kitchens were put on as the campaign 
Walls and floors have been treated, old 
furniture refinished, bed spreads, curtains 
and rag rugs made. In one club a woman 
painted her entire house, interior and ex- 
terior; in another, the president of the 
club painted her home as far as she could 
reach and all the blinds. In several instances 
entire rooms have been done over, furniture, 
floor nd walls. Lights have been installed 
in several homes and water in two. 


Remodeling of hats was emphasized last 
year (fall of 1920). This spring and sum- 
mer many clubs had ‘Millinery Fever’’. 
Work was done in all day meetings, in 
regular club meetings, after club meetings, 
at night and the Home Demonstration Agent 
worked on quite a number at her home 
at night. About 500 hats have been made 
and refurbished in various ways. At a 
conservative estimate, around $1,500.00 
was saved our county by doing this work 
at home. 


Fireless and steam preassure cookery 
demonstrations have been given in several 
clubs. At a meeting three chickens were 
cooked in eight minutes. An old gentleman 
present said he had been eating chicken 
for seventy years but had never eaten any 
so tender before. 


Our women are still interested in making 
toilet soap. Quite a lot was made in the 
spring. 

One or two clubs are studying Balanced 
Menus, another, Home Care of the Sick 
and another selling poultry and garden pro- 
ducts co-operative. In the past five months 
this club has sold about $300.00 worth of 
products. Twice a week, a community man 
takes the products to the boarding houses, 
charging a small commission for hauling 
them. This same little club in the past 
twelve months has made over $200.00, 
using it for church, school, orphanages and 
sick relief. 

However the big features of the year were 
the campaigns for interior and _ exterior 
Home and School Improvement and Mill- 
inery. Judging from the last meeting of 
the County Council, the women wish mil- 
linery and dress designing for 1921-1922. 


One of the largest encampments in the 
state was held in Franklin County, August 


22,-27. About eighty girls were in_attend- 
ance. Basketry, sewing and physical ex- 
ercises were given in the mornings and 


every other afternoon. Games and songs 
around a big camp fire were the features 
of the evenings. Two trained men from 
Durham and Raleigh Y. M. C. A. directed 
the games and athletics. The Home Demon- 
stration Agents from Durham and Wake 
Counties were in charge of the lessons. 


Preparations are now being made for 
two day sewing schools to be held in dif- 
ferent sections of the county. This will 
be followed by a Shert Course for Women 
similar to the one for the girls. 

The social side of the work is not neg- 
lected. The meetings are ended with games 
for the girls. In the women’s clubs one free 
social and one money-making entertainment 
are planned for each month. Bazaars, apron 
prties, carnivals, box parties, masquerades, 
suppers, plays, womanless weddings etc., 
have been given; realizing a total of $1,- 
901.14 which has been used for school and 
church improvement, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL AGRICULTUR- 
AL CONFERENCE 


If the administration at Washing- 
ton was not hoping to make a “grand 
stand play’ with the National Agri- 
cultural Conference which has just 
closed at Washington let it show now 
that the farmer is actually to be let 
in dn important national political 
deals. If President Harding was not 
merely dealing in platitudes but was 
really in earnest and meant to be 
guide by the findings and advice 
of the men he was calling together as 
the executive head of the govern- 
ment forces he has before him a 
‘““man-size” job assigned by the con- 
ference. There is so much party 
animosity running through all gov- 
ernmental affairs in this coun- 
try today that any move made by 
one administration towards perma- 
nent relief of great social needs is 
sure to be ridiculed by the opposi- 
tion as a show staged for popular 
applause with the hope of using it 
as campaign material in the next 
election. But after all if lasting 
good is accomplished that is what the 
people want. 


In the second place if it was hoped 
by the administration to destroy the 
influence of the Agricultural Bloc in 
the Senate the conference was to 
that extent a failure from the admin- 
istration stand point. The action, 
purpose and spirit of the Bloc was 
one of the first things to receive 
the endorsement of the conference. 
Many constructive measures were 
recommended that would make for 
permanent improvement of the con- 
dition of agriculture throughout the 
whole country. That was one of the 
commendable features of the con- 
ference. The recommendations 
were not merely for immediate and 
temporary relief. Nor was’ the 
conference at all sectional in its 
thinking and planning. The follow- 
ing in brief are the recommenda- 
tions made by the conference to the 
governmental forces: 

Thorough development of inland 
water ways, particularly the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers and the 
Great Lakes-St.Lawrence River 
route; That, the Government com- 
plete the Muscle Shoals 
and accept Henry Ford’s offer’ to 
lease them; That freight rates on 
farm products, live stock, and pro- 
ducts of allied industries be reduc- 
ed to the basis before the raise of 
August, 1920, and the certain rate 
making powers be restored to state 
railway committees, and that the 
railroads not be allowed to include 
the “land multiple’ in making up 
their revaluations, and that the re- 
adjustment in freight rates for oth- 
er commodities follow as quickly as 


possible; That the Panama canal 
tolls be not repealed; That the 
possible hydro-electric power be 


thoroughly developed to make avail- 
able power current to the small con- 
sumer on the farm and in the vil- 


projects - 


lage; That there be closer coopera- 
tion the part of railroads, waterways 
and highways; that a commission be 
appointed to work out a national 
land policy, including reclaimation, 
irrigation, grazing, and colonization 
problems, in cooperation with simi- 
lar bodies in the. various _ states; 
That no more land be opened for 
farming purposes until agricultural 
conditions are readjusted; That for- 
est devastation be stopped, that ef- 
fective methods of fire prevention be 
developed, that reserves be increas- 
ed and research be extended; That 


Congress enact laws providing im- 
mediate credits for farners through 
commodity financing and that the 
war finance corporation be contin- 
ued pending such legislation; That 
the federal reserve and farm loan 
acts be amended to allow the _ re- 
serve banks to buy and sell, with or 
without the endorsement of member 
banks notes secured by warehouse 
receipts for readily maketable non- 
perishable agriculturable staples and 
livestock; Further that the amount 
one individual can borrow from the 
farm land bank be increased from 
$10,000 to $25,000, and that joint 
stock land banks be permitted to is- 
sue stock up to twenty times their 
capital; That representation by co- 
operative associations be restored to 
federal farm loan bank directorates; 
That Congress investigate the sub- 
ject of crop insurance; That the 
federal constitution be amended to 
prohibit the issuance of tax-free se- 
curities, except bonds and other ob- 
ligations federal farm loan banks; 
The re-enactment of an excess prof- 
it tax and equal consideration of 
agriculture with other industries in 
any tariff policy; That there be no 
enactment of consumption, sales, or 
manufacturers’ tax, and that the 
United States send representatives 
to a conference for the economic and 
financial reconstruction of Europe; 
That the various states pass uniform 
laws regulating dairy products and 
by-products and for the inspection 
of meat products, and that the states 
cooperate with the federal govern- 
ment in the eradication of ticks, 
plant diseases and other crop pests; 
That the states pass legislation per- 
mitting agricultural cooperation and 
organization of farmers’ coopera- 
tive associations, and that they co- 
operate with the federal govern- 
ment in the gathering and distribu- 
tion of market information; That 
the bureaus of forestry, roads, states 
relations, weather, soils or markets 
and crop estimates be not removed 
from the Department of jAgricul- 
ture; That Congress stop the ap- 
propriation of funds for the free dis- 
tribution of seeds; and finally that 
a national agricultural advisory 
council be created: as a permanent 
body. 
ee (a 

N. C. Conference for Social Ser- 

vice, Greensboro, March 28, 29, 30. 





SOUTHERN GROUP PERMAN- 
ENTLY ORGANIZED 


More than 500 enthusiastic Farm 
Bureau members and delegates from 
most of the fifteen southern states, 
convened at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
January 20-21 and formed a perman- 
ent southern group organization of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion with John T. Orr, President of 
the Texas Farm Bureau Federation 
chairman and Roy C. Bishop, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation, secretary. Chair- 
man Orr was given authority to ap- 
point committees of three persons 


each to study the regional  prob- 
lems of marketing, purchasing, 
finance, transportation, legislative 


and publicity, and these committees 
are to render reports at the next 
meeting which will be called in the 
not distant future. The delegates, 
and representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation from as 
far west as California were unani- 
mous in the opinion that much bene- 
fit and progress would be gained 
from a unanimity of effort on sub- 
jects that are vital and common to 
several states. | 
As an example of the benefits 
which may be worked out from such 
group action, C. O. Moser, Secretary 
of the American Cotton Growers’ 
Association of Dallas, Texas, stated 
that in the very near future an 
American Tobacco Growers’ Ex- 
change will be established along the 
lines of the exchange which he rep- 
resents, and that before long similar, 
marketing organizations extending 
past state lines will be in existence 
for peanuts, potatoes, watermelons, 
and other commodities. | 
HT OO 


LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL PROG. 
RESS IN NORTH CAROLINA 





The thirty-second annual report 
of the Department of Labor and 
Printing of the State of North Caro- 
lina is a volume of over seven hund- 
red pages of the most interesting 
reading. Much of the space is, of 
course, occupied by tables of statis-| 
tics, but even these are illuminating | 
and fascinating. 
















The introduction to this report. 
deals with Industrial Standards, 
Strikes and Lockouts, Workmen’s, 
Compensation, Boiler Inspection, 


the State System of Employment, 
the Child Labor Law, and the Hight- 
Hour Day. In regard to the latter 
phase of industry, the report says: 
“It is the opinion of this Depart- 
ment that the eight-hour day should 
apply to adult as well as to child 
labor.”’ Another section of the re- 
ports states: “North Carolina has be- 
come one of the leading manufactur- 
ing states of the Union and one of 
the most delinquent in providing and 
maintaining industrial standards’ 
for the protection of the worker.” 
In short, this report deals with vital 
problems in a succinct and practi- 


cal manner. It should be  widels 
read, | 
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_ In July, 1918, the College of Agriculture of West 
‘Virginia University in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, issued Extension 
Circular 211, Focusing on the Country Community. 
On the inside of the front cover was a photographic re- 
production of a large shield awarded during Farmers’ 
~Week at Morgantown, in January previous, to the 
Wilbur Club of Tyler County for the greatest measure 
of community progress made in West Virginia during - 
‘1917. This award was based upon reports receiv- 
Bede by the Ex- 
tension Division on 





Lifting the Country Community by its Boot-straps 


TE ee ge 
AILS 


of these conferences. 

Groups of country people such as farm women’s 
clubs, parent-teachers’ associations, Sunday schools, 
or church congregations who feel that a country life 
conference and community scoring might help their 
community should present a request, endorsed by the 
principal organizations of the community, to the 
county home demonstration agent, county superin- 
tendent of schools, county Sunday school secretary, or 
public health nurse, suggesting suitable dates and 
place for holding 
such conference. 
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COUNTRY = 
COMMUNITY 
SCORE CARD 


Ko Ze ee 


_ During the sea- : 
‘son of 1918 a [| FTING 
tative community 
‘more definite stan- 
‘dards was develop- 
‘operation of the 
e250(OUNTRY 
of Health, State 
Sunday School As- 2 
xtension Division. 
‘hree communities, 
‘well, and Martha, 
made use of the 
‘year. : 
After changes 
suggested by the 
experiences of 
Extension Circular 
240, The Country 
Card, was publish- 
mein june, 1919. ° 
‘Virginia country 
communities have 
is circular in determining the good and bad features 
their community life and as a basis for comprehen- 
highest scoring communities up to November 1, 1921, 
were French Creek, 789; Berlin, 778; Aurora, 758; 
well, 745; West Liberty, 745; Grangeville, 745; Mor- 
| risons, 740. 


‘score card with 
THE 
-ed through the co- 
‘sociation, and the 
Grangeville, Salt- 
‘score card this 
had been made as 
these communities, 
mmunity Score 
About fiifty West 
nade definite use fo 
sive programs of community improvement. The ten 
| Gap Mills, 753; Helvetia, 751; Lightburn, 749; Salt- 
COUNTRY LIFE CONFERENCES 


_ The most effective use of the country community 
Score card has been in connection with the programs 
the country life conferences held in a number of 
munities. The program of the meetings at Berlin, 

Lewis County, shown on the following page, is typical 


f-4 


such activities as On” féceipta on 
“meetings, | demon- CURIS TWAIN ID le. Ley notice that speak- 
‘Strations, picnics eyes SS Re Te ! ers are available, 
-and exhibits. UE committees should 


be appointed to 
prepares {on™ thre 
conference: one to 
provide entertain- 
ment for the speak- 
ers; another to ar- 
Tanger fone user Of 
convenient church- 
es and to. prepare 
music for the prog- 
gram; another to 
collect interesting 
facts in local his- 
tory; and possibly 
others to make 
special preparation: 
relative to other 
points that will be 
brought up in the 









scoring. . 
A local surveyor 
‘or other qualified 


person should be: 
charged with the 
responsibility of 
preparing a com- 
munity map and 
making a list of all 
the families living 
within the com- 
munity boundaries. 
Before determining 
upon the bound- 
aries of the com- 
munity it may be advisable to confer with the home 
demonstration agent, county agricultural agent, county 
superintendent of schools, or other person who has 
assisted in locating the boundaries of other commun- 
ities on a county map. The ordinary West Virginia 
country community extends from three to five miles 
in each direction from the center and contains from 
one hundred to three hundred families who meet to- 
gether often enough and have enough business, social, 
or other relationships to be “community conscious.” 
Often several local neighborhoods around country 
stores, schools, or churches will be included in the one 
community. It is important that all families who seem 
logically-to belong to this large community be listed, 
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BOOT STRAPS 
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A PROGRAM OF CATHOLIC RU- 
RAL ACTION 


The Catholic Church has been in 
the past largely an urban institution. 
Its largest cathedrals, educational in- 
stitutions, and congregations ‘hawe 
been located in the larger cities. This 
church, like all others, has now come 
to appreciate the extent of its neg- 
lect of the rural field. 

A recent survey of Lane County, 
Oregon forms, the basis of a new 
pamphlet called, ‘A Program of 
Catholic Rural Action.’”? Those in- 
terested in rurral affairs will read 
this bulletin with great interest. 
Such sentences as these: “The ru- 
ral problem is chiefly a social prob- 
lem and the Church is a social 
agent,” and “Few writers on rural 
sociology neglect to assign to the 
Church an important place among 
these agencies, but the Church it- 
self must aspire to a more import- 
ant place in rural society than is us- 
ually allotted to it even by the most 
friendly sociologists’’—will serve to 
indicate the advanced views brought 
forth in this publication. The actual] 
results of the survey donot differ 
greatly from those tabulated from 
similar studies. 'The bulletin may be 


secured from the Rural Life Bureau ' 


of the Social Action Department, Nat- 
ional Catholic Welfare Council, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

co) 


If you are not a member of the 
North Carolina Conference for So- 
cial Service, this is the time to show 
your interest! Member ship costs two 
dollars per year. Write to Mrs. 
T. W. Lingle, Davidson, N. C. 


10] 


“FRIEND QO’ MAN” 


The Church - by - the - Side - of-the 
Road which is engaged in a most in- 
teresting social experiment in Greens- 
boro publishes a monthy periodical 
called ‘‘Friend O’ Man”. The Jan- 
uary edition contains an illuminating 
article on prisoner’s parole. It is 
a revelation of what may be accom- 
plished when an organized institu- 
tions of such as a church begins to 
assume social obligations in a com- 
munity, 

Visitors at the coming State Con- 
ference for Social Conference in 
March will be given an opportunity 
of inspecting this church and #§its 
work. 


O 





“Plenty of room for dives and dens, 
Glitter and glare and sin, 

Plenty of room for prison pens 
To gather the criminals in. 

Plenty of room for jails and courts 
We all are willing enough to pay, 

' But never a cent for the lads 

To race, no never a cent for play,” 


THE STRANGER WITHIN 
GATES 


OUR 


The Stranger Within Our Gates 


is the significant title of a small 
pamphlet prepared by Mrs. Clarence 
E. Hudson of Greensboro, N. C, 
Mrs. Hudson has recently retired as 
secretary of the Traveler’s Aid and 
this pamphlet contains in concise 
terms her philosophy of this im- 
portant phase of social work. ‘‘No 
girl or other traveler need be friend- 
less on arriving in a city where there 
is a Traveler’s Aid,” is the concluding 
sentence. That such a statement 
may now be made is a tribute to 
workers like Mrs. Hudson who have 
given unceasing service to this vital 
concern. 
O 


WILL AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT BE DIVIDED? 


President Harding has the plans 
for reorganization of the executive 
departments of the federal govern- 
ment by the Joint Congressional 
Commission charged with the task 
of making the report. The public 
has not been taken into the Com- 
mission’s confidence and the report 
has not been transmitted to Cong- 
ress. ® It is understood, however, 
that the recommendations would ac- 
complish the consolidation of the war 
and navy into one department and 
the creation of a new department 
to be called the department of pub- 
lic works. 

The Labor Department is likely 
to remain undisturbed because of 
the objection to moving it made by 
labor. It is not so certain that the 
requests of the farmers through the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
and otherwise to have the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture kept intact 
were considered favorably by the 
commission. The best information 
available is that the transfers to be 
recommended are as follows: 


The bureaus of good roads and 
markets from the department of 
agriculture to the deparment of 


commerce, the forest service from 
the department of agriculture to the 
interior department; the patent of- 
fice and the bureau of education 
from the department of interior to 
the new public welfare department; 
the coast guard service from the 
treasury to the new department of 
national defense, and the consolida- 
tion of all the secret service agen- 
cies of the government in the depart- 
ment of justice. 
O 


THE PROPOSED TAX ON SUGAR 


Consumers will be interested in 
a series of bulletins prepared and 
distributed by the American Pro- 
ducers of Cuban Sugar, 123 Front 
Street, New York City. These pub- 
lications propose to prove that the 
proposed tariff on imported sugar 
will work hardship on the American 
housewife and her budget, 





PRAYER OFFERED IN TRIBUTE 
TO VISCOUNT BRYCE 


“We bless thee for the gift thou 
didst for so long bestow upon’ the 
world in thy servant. We thank 
thee for the brilliance of his talents, 


the wonder of his industry, the at- — 


tainment and nobility of his mind 
and the purity, tenderness and humi- 
lity of his heart. We thank thee 
that he was a blessed and powerful 
peacemaker throughout the world 
and especially between the nations 
of America and Great Britain, a 
champion of the oppressed and per- 
secuted people, a strong defender of 
liberty and right.” 

Se SSD 


LIBRARY WORK IN 1921 


The American Library Association 
has published a small pamphlet which 
records the activities of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year. To 
those who are not familiar with the 
splendid achievements of this organ- 
ization this small pamphlet will be 
a revelation. It can be read in ten 
minutes, since all material is con- 
densed. The pamphlet may be se- 
cured from Mr. Carl M. Milan, 
secretary, 78 East 
Street, Chicago Illinois. 
—__—_——0 


A°€O-OPERATOR'S CREED 


I believe in co-operation first be- 
cause I believe in democracy. I 
want to see democratic principles 
carried over into business. I think 
that democracy in government will 
be more successful when it 1s prac- 
ticed also in industry. Even if the 


Washing'ton © 


management of the local co-opera-— 


tive society may at times be less 
efficient than the small town busi- | 
ness, I still want co-operation. - It. 
is entirely conceivable that a wise | 
autocrat could give us much bet- 
ter government than we democrat= 
ically give ourselves, but in spite 
of the defects we are not willing to 
relinquish our democratic form of, 
government. = me | 
I believe in co-operation also be- 
cause it diffuses wealth and mini- | 
mizes profiteering. With the un- 
rest in the world due partly to ex- 
tremes in economic conditions, this 
point is driven home to us now, | 
We do not need to be socialists to 
believe that there is a happy mean 
in the division of wealth which will 
strengthen us as a nation, and as 
individuals will make us all more 
contented. It is my thought that 
co-operation will be an important 
agency in promoting a high general 
standard of life. 3 
—H. W. MOORHOUSE, i 
American Farm Bureau Federa 


tion. : 
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LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS HOLDS SUCCESSFUL 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The North Carolina League of Women Voters 
brought its second annual convention to a successful 
end in Greensboro on Feb. 16. The session was 

swiftly and smoothly conducted through morning, 
afternoon and night sessions; a_ legislative program 
was adopted, officers elected for the coming year, and 
delegates chosen for the Annual National Convention 
to be held in Baltimore. 

Endorsements were passed giving assurance to 

the Board of Health of the League’s ardent support to 
_the Shepherd-Towner Bill, support to the Board of 


cording Secretary; Mrs. J. W. Cone, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Delegates chosen to National Convention at 
Baltimore were: Miss Gertrude Weil, Miss Louise 
Alexander, Harriet Elliott, Mrs. J. W. Cone, Mrs. 
Palmer Jerman, Mrs. Josephus Daniels, Mrs. C. W. 
Tillett, Jr., Miss Lassie Kelly, Miss Sallie Dortch and 
Miss Mary Owen Graham. 

Mrs. Bickett, who is connected with the State 
Board of Health, explained the Shepherd-Towner 
Bill and the work that the State has done in this line. 


Education in the fight to reduce adult illiteracy, The first big work of the women after gaining the bal- 
endorsed and  compli- lot was the work on this 
mented the State Board Fe Ng a an sp a bill to safeguard moth- 
of Charities and Public 5 I ers and infants. The 
Welfare. The League Board of Health has 
went on record as being been actively engaged 


entirely in favor of bet- 
ter movies and request- 
ed the Legislative Coun- 
cil to promote more 
wholesome moving pic- 
tures. The League pre- 
‘sented a plan for a state 


reformatory for  delin- law. 
quent women, feeling 
that the work at Sa- 


“marcand did not cover 
the entire field. State 
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pledged itself to the following program which it will 
work for at the next meeting of the State Legislature. 
1. Australian ballot on voting; 2. Retention 
of the state-wide primary law; 3. Equal guardian- 
‘ship for mothers over their children; 4. Raising the 
age of consent from 14 to 16 years. 

_ The new officers of the League were then elected 
as follows: 

Miss Louise Alexander, Chairman; Mrs. H. F. 
Seawell, Carthage, First Vice-President; Mrs. Jose- 
us Daniels, Second Vice-President; Miss Gertrude 
NT Depctdant: Micc Tassie Kellv. Re- 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Adopted by the N. C. League of 
Women Voters 


1. Australian ballot in voting. 
2. Retention of the State-wide primary 


3. Equal guardianship for mothers ov- 
er their children. 


Raising the age of consent from 14 


in carrying information 
to mothers in the _ re- 
motest corners of North 
Carolina. Its chief 
work has been to have 
all prenatal cases care- 
fully registered.' “We 
want the people of the 
State to feel that they 
have a staunch friend in 
the Health Depart- 
ment,” said Mrs. Bickett 
in conclusion. 
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4s m, nae “a at LL BLUR Mrs. Maude Wood 
able in all ways exce 

economically 3 care foi Park discussed various 
_their dependent  chil- a ee ee one ae the 
dren was also ur ed. 1 mm ff me fff ee tH HN HN TT HH HT HH TE HL HY tH eve opmen O e 
The League, : then, League. She reminded 


her audience that the League was attacked in the be- 
ginning because it was feared that it might result in 
a new woman’s political party. The next objection 
to the League came from the fear that it would be- 
come partisan and throw its strength to one or the 
other of the two major parties. The current opposi- 
tion to the League, however, comes from the fear 
that it will come to be an independent body which 
can be controlled by neither party. 

Mrs. Park then discussed some of the achieve- 


Continued _on_next i 
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LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
HOLDS SUCCESSFUL ANNU- 
AL MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


ments of the League, among which 


she regarded the passage of the 
Shepherd-Towner Bill commonly 
called the Maternity Bill. She also 


discussed a municipal election in the 
City of Birmingham, Alabama, in 
which the League of Women Voters 
assumed the responsibility of expos- 
ing a corrupt political machine and 
securing the election of a reform ad- 
ministration. Another example of 
League activity cited was the sup- 
port which was given in a bill in the 
State of Indiana for a bill or an 
amendment which prevents. aliens 
who have merely indicated their cit- 
izenship from voting. 

Mrs. Park closed her remarks by 
making a strong appeal for the com- 
ing annual meeting of the League at 
Balitimore. She laid emphasis upon 
the apparent success of the Pan- 
American meeting of women which 
is to be held at the same time. 

Two addresses were heard at the 
evening meeting, one by Mrs. Cath- 


erine Waught McCulloch, of Chi- 
cago, and one by Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, of Raleigh. Mrs. McCul- 


loch, who is an experienced lawyer 
and a member of the woman’s com- 
mittee on uniform legislation, gave 
a resume of the types of legislation 
for which women are now contend- 
ing. These are: Uniform laws grant- 
ing mothers equal guardianship over 
their children; securing the uniform 
right and duty of women to serve on 
juries; uniform marriage and divorce 
laws; equal property rights for wo- 
men; and equality in the civil ser- 
vice for women. 

In dealing with the problem of 
women jurors, Mrs. McCulloch in- 
sisted that there were certain cases 
in which women’s knowledge was 
sorely needed. She cited such cases 
and in emphasizing her point insist- 
ed that such service should not be 
optional but compulsory with the ex- 
ception of women with young chil- 
dren. Her recommendations for un- 
iform marriage and divorce legisla- 
tion included recommendations for 
health certificates on the part of 
both of the contracting parties. In 
discussing the problems of the civil 
service in which certain priorities 
are granted to persons who have 
served in the army or navy, Mrs. 
McCulloch chanced to remark about 
the problems of war in general and 
concluded by saying that she hoped 
we would be taxed so hard for the 
past war that it would sicken us of 
war forever. 

It was the general opinion of those 
attending the sessions of the meet- 
ing that this was the best meeting of 
its kind ever held in North Carolina. 
It resulted in a more devoted atti- 
tude toward the League of Women 
Voters and a greater promise for its 
future. ; 


SCHOOL EXHIBITS 


By Vera 


The school exhibit when managed 
well may have four values, first, it 
furnishes an incentive for the chil- 
dren to do their best work; second, 
it affords the teacher an opportunity 
to demonstrate to the community 
what she is endeavoring to do; third, 
it gives the patrons an opportunity 
to see what is going on in the school 
and, fourth, it affords an afternoon 


‘or evening of wholesome entertain- 


ment. 

How is it to be managed? Each 
type of work should be exhibited in 
some way. If the teacher begins to 
plan her exhibit at the beginning of 
the year she may keep the _ best 
themes, essays, etc., in the language 
work, the drawings in the art ar- 
ticles made in manual training, and 
projects illustrated in the geogra- 
phy. At the end of two months she 
may have her first exhibit to be fol- 
lowed by others. throughout the 
year. Part of the exhibit should be 
rendered orally by the students. 
For instance the theme written on 
some interesting subject may be 
read, or a debate may be given. One 
of the students may give an oral 
talk on some topic which has been 
discussed in school. The music 
work may be demonstrated by hav- 
ing the school sing a selection from 
each type of song used in the school, 


Paschal 


the devotional, patriotic, folksong 
and rhymes and jingles. The physi- 
cal education work may be demon- 
strated in drills, games and contests. 
All work that can not be exhibited 
orally or by action should be exhibit- 
ed on a table or bulletin board. 

The following might serve as an 

afternoon program: 

I. Explanation of the program 
by the teacher or an older stu- 
dent. 

II. .-Music Work; 

Songs: 
Onward Christian Soldiers 
Old Folks at Home. 
Old MacDonald’s Farm. 
A Round. 
Language and Dramatization 
work. 
A story dramatized. 
Theme or essay read. 
A three-minute talk or a 
bate. ; 
IV. Health and Civics. 
A health play, song or stunt. 
V. Physical Education. 
A basketball game or 


TE 


de- 


A drill 
Group games. 
All work in Home _ Economics, 


Manual Training and other subjects 
not mentioned in the above program 
should be demonstrated or exhibited 
in some way. 
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POWER 


Men said, ‘“‘How is it that he 
holds 

His listeners with such loyal 
zest P 

He has no eloquence, no art, 

No wisdom greater than the 
rest.” 


“Ah, fools,” quoth one, “and 
see you not 


That greater gifts are his to 
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bring? 
Atrength and compassion, 
courage, truth, 
And love for every living 
thing.” 

0 


The supply of the goods of the 
world is limited, also its life, labor 
and capital; but armament and war 
destroy. All great powers must be- 
gin disarmament or starvation. I 
earnestly hope America, Japan and 
England will agree to disarmament. 

Loreburn 

(Former Lord Chancellor of Eng- 

land) 


LOCATING THE RURAL 
COMMUNITY 


A Pamphlet by Dwight Sanderson > 
Published by the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cor- — 
nell University, Ithaca, 

New York 

It goes without saying that any- 
thing that Prof. Sanderson turns out 
is worth while and should command 
attention because of his habit of very 
thorough study on his subject before 
releasing any written matter about 
it. But in his pamphlet, Locating 
the Rural Community, he has_ ren- 
dered a signal service to all who are 
interested in rural community or- 
ganization. He not only knows what 
he is looking for, as is shown by his 
clear-cut definition of the commun- 
ity, but he also knows how to deter- 
mine its boundaries and its center, 
With his very thorough method of 
mapping Mr. Sanderson has a way 0! 
putting the community on paper be: 
fore others so that even those wh¢ 
run may see it. He can take care of 
the community that has more thar 
one center and enable one to dis: 
tinguish between the community ant 
the neighborhood. All interested ir 
knowing the significance of the com 
munity in social organization will b¢ 
delighted with this little pamphle 
In it will be found illustrations 0 
the use of the “‘clock-system” rura 
index in mapping rural communitie 
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PEACE AND BREAD IN TIME OF WAR 


Extracts From Miss Addams’ Forthcoming Book 


a OME of us felt that this genuine desire on the 
part of the President to be in a position to do 
great good was perhaps the crux of the difficulty lat- 
er when he actually took his place at the Peace Table, 
sitting in fact at the head of the table at which no 
umpire could have taken a seat, since only those on 
one side of the great conflict were permitted to sit 
there. The Presi- 
dent had a seat at 
the Peace Table as 
one among other 
victors, not as the 
impartial  adjudi- 
'cator. He had to 
drive a bargain for 
his League of Na- 
tions; he could not 
insist upon it as 
the inevitable bas- 
is for negotiations 
_ between two sides, 
the foundation of 
the “peace between 
equals.” 
“Did the world 
expect two roles 
from one-man, 
when experience 
should have clear- 
ly indicated that 
ability to play the 
two are seldom 
combined in the 
“same person? The 
power to make the 
statement, to ideal- 
‘ize a given situa- 
tion, to formulate 
‘the principles, is a 
gift of the highest 
mort, but it as- 
-sumes with  intel- 
lectual power a 
certain ability ‘of 
philosophic — de- 
tachment; in one 
‘Sense it implies the 
- Spectator rather 
than the doer, A 
‘man who has thus 
formulated a situ- 













- ° 
mense of achieve- 


‘ment, of having done what he is best fitted to do; he 
has made his contribution and it is almost inevitable 
that he should feel that the thing itself has been ac- 
‘complished. To require the same man later on to car- 
‘y out his distums in a complicated, contradictory sit- 
Uation demands such a strain upon his temperament 
lat it may be expecting him to do what only another 
ian of quite another temperament could do,  Cer- 


unly international affairs have been profoundly 





modified by President Wilson’s magnificent contribu- 
tion.” ; 

“Perhaps the most vivid books came from France 
early from Roman Rolland, later from Barbusse, al- 
though it was interesting to see how many people took 
the latter’s burning indictment of war merely as a 
further incitement against the enemy. On the scien- 
tific side were the 
frequent writings 
of: David) Starr 
Jordan and the re- 
markable book of 
Nicolai on The 
Biology of War. 
The latter enabled 
one, at least in 
one’s own mind, 
to refute the pseu- 
do-scientific state- 
ment that war was 
valuable in secur- 
ing the survival of 
the fittest. Nicolai 
insisted that prim- 
itive man» must 
necessarily have 
been a __ peaceful 
and social animal 
.and that he devel- 
oped this  intelli- 
gence through the 
use of the tool, not 
through the use of 
the weapon; it was 
the primeval com- 
munity which 
made the _ evolu- 
tion of man _ pos- 
sible, and coopera- 
tion among men Is 
older and more 
primitive than 
mass combat, 
which is an out- 
growth of the 
much later prop- 
erty instinct. No 
other species save 
ants, who also pos- 
sess property, fights 
in masses against 


me: Jane Addams Who Is To Be The Principal Speaker At The North Carolina r masses of 
ation must have a Conference For Social Service, Greensboro, N. C., March 28, 29 and 30. Sa kind. War 


is in fact not a natural process and not a struggle for 
existence in the evolutionary sense. He illustrated 
the evolutionary survival of the fittest by two tigers 
inhabiting the same jungle or feeding ground: the 
one who has the greater skill and strength as a hunter 
survives and the other starves, but the stronger one 
does not go out and kill the weak one, as the war 
propogandist implied; or by two varieties of mice liv- 
ing in the same field or barn, 
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THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN. VOTERS 


The fairminded observer of. the recent. meeting 
of the North Carolina League of Women Voters must 
have been impressed with several facts. The first of 
these is that these women are discussing vital issues 
in a most intelligent and constructive manner. The 
next point of observance points to the legislative pro- 
gram adopted by the League. Instead of passing 
resolutions dealing with every known problem of the 
universe, this organization believes in concentrating 
on a limited number; moreover, it begins with prob- 
lems which come peculiarly within the scope of wo- 
man’s knowledge and experience. They are approach- 
ing the problems of government in a practical, “house- 
keeping” manner. Altogether, the meeting constitut- 
ed one of the most hopeful signs for the future of the 
State of North Carolina. 

«ee 8 
THE COMMUNITY BUDGET AND OVER- 
ORGANIZING 


The community budget is one splendid assurance 
against over-organization. New organizations will 
not be so eager to step into a community with a small 
clientele when they know that ultimately their budgets 
will need to be passed by a group of fairminded and 
‘far-sighted citizens. These citizens will also come to 
learn the community’s needs in such manner as to 
know whether or not a new agency or a new organi- 
zation is needed. 

All of this is a positive gain because the time of 
over-organization was undoubtedly at hand in many 
communities. And, while this is not one of the chief 
advantages of community budgeting, it is one that 


should not be overlooked. 
Kok OK Ok ok 


SHOULD THE RURAL TEACHER DO COMMUN- 


ITY WORK? 


This is a question which is now being debated by 
rural educationists. It seems but yesterday when it 


appeared that every voice was raised to point out to. 


the rural teacher that it was her duty to organize the 
community in which she taught, to promote commun- 


ity projects, and to interest herself generally in the 
affairs of the community. The appeal came from 


many quarters: from organizations with programs to 
promote; from private and public agencies, and oc- 
casionally from the patrons of the school, 


There now seems to be good reason for believing 


that this movement was overworked—that the teach-— 


er was asked to do many things for which she was not 
trained, and the doing of which made it necessary for 
her to neglect her primary and fundamental task of 
teaching children. 

The question is now up for debate and we may 
expect a clarifying of the atmosphere in the near fu- 
ture. The rural teacher, above all others, will be eag- 


er to know what her function really is. 
et Ps eS ae 


HIGHEH EDUCATION AND ITS FUNCTION 


A very illuminating discussion has been in pro- 
cess in the open forum and editorial columns of one 
of North Carolina’s leading dailies. This discussion 


has hinged about the question of higher education 
and its recipients. There are those who insist that not 


every young man or young woman who secures a 
high school diploma makes the highest investment of 
his or her life by going to college. There are others 
who are persistent in defense of what may be termed 
the democracy of education. 


The democracy of education should be coordinat- — 


ed with the democracy of the intellect. A democratic 
state should have as one of its ideals the education of 
each of its citizens to-the limit of each citizen’s capa- 


city. It is now well known that capacities vary wide- 


ly and that many young people in colleges might be | 


making a better use of their time and also of money 
if they were to turn their energies to the perfection of 
such capacities with which they are endowed. The 


time ought to come when this determination will be © 


made before the young person leaves the high school. 
Such information would lay the foundation for a wis- 


er system of vocational education and would increase — 


the effectiveness of the colleges enormously. 


North Carolina 


COMMUNITY PROGRESS 
A periodical published twice a month 
by the faculty and students of the North 
Carolina College for Women. 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
rates of postage provided for in Sec- 


tion 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, au- 
thorized February 24, 1920. . 
A. WAYLAND COOKE, P. M. 
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E. C. LINDEMAN, Managing Editor 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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PAMPHLETS, BULLETINS, BOOKS AND 
SELECTED ARTICLES : 


By E. C. Lindeman 


The Farmer and the Business Man. 
An open letter by Otto H. Kahn, 
published by The Committee of 
American Business Men, 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. An attempt 
on the part of Mr. Kahn to explain 
certain interpretations of his recent 
letter in whichh he stated that 
American business needed a spokes- 
man and an organizer to enable it 
to play its proper part in public af- 
fairs. In this pamphlet Mr. Kahn in- 
sists that he does not favor a “‘Busi- 
ness Bloc,” and that he believes all 
“blocs” to be harmful to the best in- 
terest of the Republic. He then pro- 
ceeds to outline what he considers 
to be the correct attitude of business 
toward the farmer. Concise, frank, 
and interesting. 


: Sex Education; Report of Ques- 
tionnaire Upon: Bulletin Number 
Four. Published by the Cincinnati 
Social Hygiene Society. Edited by 
Edgar F. Van Buskirk, and Edna J. 
Van Buskirk. The bulletin tabu- 
lates the results of a questionnaire 
which asked for information regard- 
ing the number of persons receiving 
sex instruction in the United States, 
and also the age groups of these per- 
_sons. The further tablulations in- 
dicate what courses include sex in- 
| struction, what sort of training the 
| teachers have had, the length of 
_ courses, whether or not the classes 
were mixed, and the subject-matter 
included in such courses. Then fol- 
lows a series of conclusions embrac- 
ing such topics as the recreation of 
| Sex instruction wpon pupils, the re- 
action upon parents, the technique 
of sex instruction, et cetera. This 
| bulletin not only throws  consider- 
able light upon the pedagogical 
| phases of sex instruction, but it lays 
the foundation for a really scientific 
| approach to the whole problem. ‘ 


American Country Life Clubs; 
Suggestions for Organizing and Con- 
ducting. Published by the American 
Country Life Association and prepar- 
.ed by the Committee on Leadership 






























| Training, Chairman: Prof. W. J. 
Campbell, Y. M. C. A. College, 
| Springfield, Mass Country life 


) clubs are now organized or being or- 
| Sanized in universities, colleges, sem- 
\inaries, high schools, and other ed- 
|} Ucational institucions. The Commit- 
tee on Leadership Training of the 
jAmerican Country Life Association 
jconsiders this development vitally 
important to the future of rural 
leadership and has taken notice of 
its interest by preparing and dis- 
\tributing this most helpful pamphlet. 
The reader may turn to any of the 
twelve pages and receive practical 
answers to such questions as: “How 
large should a club be?” “How often 
ud a club meet?” There is also 
4 ‘suggested constitution and recom: 


Mendation for programs, The bulk 


letin may be secured through Prof. 
Campbell at the above address. 
sJrmpar x re-etaoin etaoin figTheof 


Greensboro Young Men is the name 
of a new publication to be issued 
monthly by the Greensboro Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The 
journal is to be edited by the young 
men who live in the Association dor- 
mitory. Items to furnish informa- 
tion of particular value to the young 
men, 


The Whitmell School Citizen is a 
journal published by the students of 
the farm life school at Whitmell, 
Virginia. The current issue is de- 
voted to the problems of communi- 
ty organization. 

Next Steps in the Community Cen- 
ter Movement is one of the impor- 
tant contributions in the current is- 
sue of The Community Center, the 
official organ of the National Com- 
munity Center Association. A chart 
portraying the work of the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of 
North Carolina is also included. 
Copies of this number may be se- 
cured by writing to Mr. Clarence 
Arthur Perry, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 


The Journal of Rural Education 
continues to increase in usefulness 
and value to its readers. The fifth 
number of this journal is now in 
circulation and contains articles 
which are sure to be of vital concern 
to all interested in rural education. 
Harold W. Foght, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, is the business manager of 
the journal. 

North Carolina Rural Life, pub- 
lished by the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the North 
Carolina State College combines num- 
erous valuable articles in its second 
number. “How to Put Business into 
our Agriculture”, by Dr. C. C. Tay- 
lor, “A Revolution Taking Place in 
Agriculture”, “Farm Children Suf- 
fer from Malnutrition’’—are the 
titles of three of the most interest- 
ing in the current issue. 

What Twenty Social Workers 
Have Accomplished is a reprint of 
an address delivered by Dr. Henry 
H. Hibbs, Jr., Director of the Rich- 
mond School of Social Work and 
Public Health at the Virginia Con- 
ference for Charities and Correc- 
tions. The Bulletin may be secured 
directly from Dr. Hibbs. 

The Village in Relation to the Sur- 
rounding Country is a reprint of an 
address delivered by Dr. C. J. Gal- 
pin of the United States Department 
of Agriculture before the National 
Education Association at Cleveland, 
Ohio in 1920. 

The Survey Graphic for February 
is a unique combination of jour- 
listic art and social vision. This 
number will be of particular interest 
to all related to rural problems. ‘‘The 


Hole the Farmers Are In’’ is the title 
of a symposium of five articles writ- 
ten by authorities. If you are not 
a regular subscriber you will want 
this particular issue. Write to Sur- 
vey Associates, 112 East 19th Street, 
New Yory City. 

Measurement in Education is the 
leading article in the November, 1921 
issue of the Teacher’s College Record. 
The article is written by Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndyke and should be read 
by all persons interested in educa- 
tional measurements. 

Oo 





“The mission of Co-oepera- 
tion is to teach and establish 
in human life the principle that 
not the aggrandisement of the 
individual but’ the permanéft 
good of humanity in the aggre- 
gate ought to be the end of all 
human effort.” 


0 
LICENSED PRIVATE jJINSTITU- 
TIONS 


The following list is furnished by 
the N. C. State Board of Public Wel- 
fare: 

Maternity Homes: Faith Cottage, 
Asheville; Florence Crittenton Home, 


Charlotte; Rest Cottage, Greens- 
boro. 

Child-Placing Society: North 
Carolina Children’s Home _ Society, 


Ine., Greensboro. 
Private Child-Caring Institutions 
for Dependent Children: 
Alexander Home, Charlotte. 
Thompson Orphanage, Charlotte. 


- Lindley Training School, Ashe- 
ville. 

Eliada Orphanage, Asheville. 
Buncombe County Home, Ashe- 
ville. 

Christian Orphanage, Elon Col- 


lege. 
Sraleon Orphanage, Falcon. . 
Freewill Baptist Orphanage, Mid- 
dlesex. 
Orphans’ Home, Banners Elk. 
Methodist Orphanage, Raleigh. 
Catholic Orphanage, Raleigh. 


Children’s Home, Monroe. 

Methodist Orphanage, Winston- 
Salem. 

Orphans’ Home (Colored), Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Oxford Orphanage (White), Ox- 


ford. 
Oxford Orphanage (Colored), Ox- 
ford. 


Presbyterian Orphanage, Barium 
Springs. 

Nazareth Home, Crescent. 

Odd Fellows’ Orphanage, Golds- 


boro. 
Pythian Orphanage, Clayton, 
Children’s Home, High Point. 
Mountain Orphanage, Balfour. 
St. Anne’s Orphanage, Belmont. 
Baptist Orphanage, Thomasville. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE LIMITATION 
OF ARMAMENTS 


The Washington Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments open- 
ed Nov. 11, 1921, for the purpose of 
limiting naval programs and_ land 
armament, and of settling the far 
Eastern question. The countries 
represented at the conference were: 
The United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, China, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Portugal. 


The Achievements of the confer- 
ence were: 

1. Anglo-Ameridqan Cooperation 
—important from two view points: 
that of the two nations themselves, 
and as strengthening the power of 
agencies for world conciliation. 


2. Definition of the status of the 
powers in the matter of national pol- 
icies and attitude toward coopera- 
tion. Open declaration of where 
each nation stands today in progress 
and ideals. 

3. Furtherance of the principles 
of open diplomacy in international 
conference plan of political adjust- 
ments which may grow into an asso- 
ciation of nations. 

5. Vitalization of the principle 
of limitation or armaments and _ the 
achievement of an actual naval ratio 
for future world peace, including in- 
ternational proposals for submarine 
and airplane limitation. 

6. A four-power treaty for the 
protection of the Pacific; and resolu- 
tions for the integrity of China. 

7. Revelation of economic prob- 
lems as fundamental difficulties in 
present world politics. 

As a result of the conference, the 
Congress of the United States will 
probably have to sign at least seven 
treaties, which are (1) the 
power treaty; (2) the _ five-power 
naval treaty (including settlement 
of cable and wireless stations, and 
fortifications of the Pacific); (3) a 
supplemental agreement regarding 
cables and wireless communications; 
(4) the nine-power treaty dealing 
primarily with China’s relation to 
the other nations; (5) the agreement 
against the use of poison gas; (6) 
agreement to abolish submarine at- 
tacks on merchant vessels and pro- 
vision for a future meeting to dis- 
cuss submarine situation, as well as 
limitation of airplanes in warfare; 
(7) the agreement in regard to Si- 


beria. 
LUCRETIA ASHBY 
H. CHANDLEY. 
Co) 


If you are not a member of the 
North Carolina Conference for So- 
cial Service, this is the time to show 
your interest! Membership costs two 
dollars per year. Write to Mrs. 
T. W. Lingle, Davidson, N. C. 


0 


in advance 
Conference 
Greensboro, 


Reserve hotel rooms 
for the North Carolina 
for Social Service, 


March 28, 29, 30. 


four- 


THE OUTLOOK FOR COTTON 


x 
The Southern Textile Bulletin of 
January 12 contains the most illumi- 
nating article on cotton which has 
been printed during these uncertain 
times. The paper was written by 
Oscar W. Riggs and was originally 
prepared for the anntal dry goods 
section of the Journal of Commerce. 
The paragraphs of this’ essay 
bristle with telling figures and 
all phases of the cotton situation 
are handled. One does not need to 
be a trained student of economics to 
follow the logic of the author’s 
reasoning. His conclusions are vital- 
ly important to the present and the 
future of the Southern States. 
a 


“HOME LANDS” 


The Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions publishes a monthly jour- 
nal whose title is the ““‘Home Lands.” 
Its chief concern is with rural prob- 
lems. The magazine is artistically 
designed and well-edited. It should 
be read by ministers of the open 
country and small towns, but its ap- 
peal is not confined to church in- 
terests. Teachers of rural sociology 
will benefit particularly by acquaint- 
ing themselves with its pages. In 
fact, all persons interested in town 
and- country affairs will find this lit- 
tle journal helpful. 

0 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR FOR 
MARCH 28, 29, 30. N. C. CON- 
FERENCE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 
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BELIEFS. 


I believe in the warmth of the sun and the blue 

Of the sky and the wonderful grace of the dew; 
I believe in the trees and the roses that sway 

In the garden out there on a bright summer day; 
I believe in the green of the grass and the grain 

That shimmers like gold over valley and plain. 


I’ve long ceased to dwell in suspicion and doubt; 

His hopes and his fears and his struggles I know, 
They are self-same with mine as we journey below, 
Though we tread different paths, I believe in my soul 
We are both of us striving to reach the same goal. 


$ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
, | 
I believe in my neighbor day in and day out, IL. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I believe in the burdens I’m given to bear, | 
I believe that whatever of pain is my share, i 
However with sorrow or anguish I’m torn, | 
It is no more than others have suffered and borne. | 
I believe that the roughness of life is a test i 
To bring out of men all that’s sacredly best. i 
I believe in the fun and the laughter of life, 
I believe in the purpose that’s back of all strife; 
I believe that the wrong that we see is but slight, 
That most of our brothers are toiling for right; 
I believe in the end, when it’s all understood, 
That out of this world will come nothing but good. 
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Tell Him Why. 


When your boy wants to do what 
he shouldn’t (—) 
Some foolish or dangerous thing, 
Or something you wish that he 
wouldn’t, ve 
A deed that disaster may bring, 
That he must not, you hasten to 
tell him 
And threaten him should he defy, 
With a positive order you quell him, 
But do you explain to him why? 


When you want him to do what he 
should do, 
When you’re eager to have . him 
polite, 
When it’s something you know that 
he could do 
Do you train him with reason or. 
fright? 
You say that he “must” or severely — 
- With him you will deal by and by; 
You see why it’s proper most clear- 


ly 3 
But do you explain to him why? > 


A boy’s mind is open to reason, 
A thinking device is his brain; 

Injustice he’s ready to seize on, 
So why don’t you stop to explain? — 

It’s perfectly proper to check him 
When you see that in danger he’d 





































y ] 

But it’s certainly sure that you’ll 
wreck him ; 
Unless you explain to him why. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 
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FARM CITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


An organization to establish a 
“Farm City,’’ where families can cul- 
tivate the land profitably, and, at the 
same time, can enjoy the social, in- 
tellectual and economic advantages 
of community life. 

FOREWARD 

It has long been recognized that 
if our civilization is to be preserved 
and developed rural life must be 
made more attractive. The problem 
has engaged the attention of think- 
ing men and women for many years 
and various attempts to find a satis- 


factory solution have been made. 
Commissions have made _ exhaustive 
investigations, reports and recom- 


mendations, yet few PRACTICAL 
MEASURES for the correction of 
the situation have been undertaken. 
The flow of population from rural 
communities to the cities has re- 
mained unchecked, and has reached 
such proportions as to constitute a 
very real measure to our national 
welfare. 

PURPOSE OF ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of The Farm Cities 
Corporation is to help safeguard the 
national welfare of the United States 
by making actual working-demonstra- 
tions of attractive and remunerative 
country life. It is believed that this 


purpose can be accomplished by the 


establishment, under certain condi- 
tions, of communities which shall be 


essentially agricultural in nature, but 


: 


which shall also contain certain in- 

dustries supplemental to agricultur- 

al activities. These communities 

will be referred to as “Farm Cities.” 
PRINCIPLES 

_ The following principles will gov- 

ern the establishment of “Farm Cit- 


ies” by this organization: 


e() 


e} ment of a system of intensified 





The choice of a_ healthful lo- 
cation suitable for the develop- 


and __ diversified agriculture 
which will enable owners of 
small farms while raising their 
own food supplies to conduct 
profitable farming operations 
in an agreeable environment. 
The establishment of  indus- 
tries supplemental to agricul- 
ture to such an extent and un- 
der such conditions as to pro- 
vide for a well-balanced  eco- 
nomic life without rendering 
the “Farm City” less attract- 
ive or less healthful for the in- 
habitants. 

The development and _ scienti- 
fic management of the ‘Farm 
City” in such a manner as to 
insure the economic success of 
the inhabitants, and at the 
same time to provide the full- 
est opportunities for intellect- 
ual development and social in- 
tercourse. 

The provision of ample capital 
for carrying out the project. 
The weakening element of phil- 
anthropy will be eliminated by 
providing for a fair return 
of the developing capital. At 


the same time, the interests of 
the community will be protect- 
ed by providing that all rev- 
enue of the developing corpor- 
ation above a fixed percentage 
on invested capital shall be de- 
voted to the welfare 
community. 

The ultimate transfer to the 
inhabitants of the ‘‘Farm City,” 
for a fair consideration, of all 
rights held by the developing 
corporation. This transfer 
will not be made until the suc- 
cess of the “Farm City”  be- 
comes assured, and it becomes 


(e) 


evident that its further devel-° 


opment can be safely entrust- 
ed to the community. 

After the success of the first 
“Farm City” is assured, it is 
the intention of the corpora- 
tion to give nation-wide scope 
to its plans by the establish- 
ment of similar “Farm Cities” 
throughout the country. With 
this in view, the corporation 
purposes to get a truly repre- 
sentative group of directors 
and advisors and to secure the 


(f) 


services of the best experts 
available. 
ORGANIZATION 
A “pioneer company,” with an 


authorized capital of $50,000, has 
been formed. The name of this com- 
pany is “The Farm Cities Corpora- 
tion of America.’’ The object of 
this “pioneer company” is the or- 
ganization of a larger company for 
the actual establishment and devel- 
opment of the first “Farm City.” 
This larger company will be referred 
to below as the “ultimate company.” 


The “pioneer company” will ex- 
pend such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for making preliminary soil and 
topographic surveys, securing  op- 
tions on a selected tract of about 
10,000 acres of fertile land suitable 
for the development, and for such 
other necessary and legitimate ex- 
penses as may be incident to the or- 
ganization of the “ultimate com- 
pany.” Jt should be distinctly un- 
derstood that there will be no issue 
of stock bonuses for promotion pur- 
poses to any of the organizers, and 
the character of the directorate in- 
sures to subscribers that organiza- 
tion expenses will be kept at a min- 
imum. 

The capital stock of the “pioneer 
company” will be divided into shares 
of $100 each and will be fully paid 
and non-assessable. Upon the organ- 
ization of the “ultimate company,” it 
will assume all of the liabilities of 
the “pioneer company,” and the 
stock of the “pioneer company” will 
be exchanged for an equal amount 
of the stock of the “ultimate com- 
pany.” The capital stock of the “*ul- 
timate company” will be approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, or such amount 
as the directors of the “pioneer com- 
pany” may consider necessary for 


of the 





carrying out the purposes of the or- 
ganization. 
PLANS 

After the organization of the ‘‘ul- 
timate company” is complete, the 
following steps will be taken: 
(a) PURCHASE of a tract of about 

10,000 acres of land. 

(b) IMPROVEMENT of the tract 
by doing necessary clearing, 
draining, road-biulding,  etc., 
in order to put it into good con- 
dition for 
SUBDIVISION _— into small 
farms for sale to carefully se- . 
lected individuals who will 
live on the land and cultivate 
it. 
CREATION OF TRAINING 
FARM AND CENTER OF AG- 
RICULTURAL CO-OPERA- 
TION in conjunction with fed- 
eral and state agencies, whose 
support of the project is assur- 
ed. 
DEVELOPMENT OF A TOWN 
CENTER, with the establish- 
ment of essential industries 
and the provision of education- 
al and social facilities. 
SALE OF FARMS AND TOWN 
LOTS under such restrictions 
as will enable the Farm Cit- 
ies Corporation to control the 
development of the community 
in such a way as to safeguard 
its best interests. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE 
“PARMi CITY? for {suchas 
length of time as to assure its 
success, 


For further information address: 
715 Nineteenth St., Washington, D. C. 


(0) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


N. C. Conference for Social Ser- 
vice, Greensboro, March 28, 29, 30. 


O 


THE WAR OF PEACE 


I am for war. The war that drives 
Injustice from the haunts of men; 
The war that makes for happier lives, 
That hélps the fallen up again. 
The strife to make a better way 
Than ever men have trod before, 
To build a land where children play 
And neither guns nor cannon roar. 


I am for war. The war that frees 
The baby slaves of Monster Greed; 
The war that battles with disease, 
And has real service for a creed. 
The war of science and of art 
Against the battlements of wrong, 
The war of brain and brawn and heart 
To equalize the weak and strong. 


I am for war. The war to make 
This earth a joyous place for all; 

To have men rather give than take, 
To have them rise and never fall. 

I’m for the war that betters life, 
That seeks all human wrongs to 

cease, 

The bloodless and constructive strife 

That is the crowning joy of peace, 
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ORGANIZING OR CO-OPERATING 


By Vera Paschal 


In these days when there is an 
impetus within all organizations to 
promote their respective programs 
in all territories yes, even to the 
most backward community are we 
not sometimes thinking more of our 
organization than we are the good 
it is to accomplish? Before we start 
to try to promote our own particular 
organization do we first see a defi- 
nite problem for which this organi- 
zation is needed? Moreover if we 
see this unmet need do we discover 
whether there is some organization 
already in existence which might 
well take this need as a problem for 
solution? Do we undertake to do 
the thing we are advocating, namely 
to cooperate? We might ask why 
should we consider these points for 
if there is something to be done why 
not perfect an organization to do it. 
There are several reasons why: in 
the first place there is a certain 
amount of expense in every organiza- 
tion which goes toward the ‘ma- 
chinery” of that organization there- 
fore when we start a new organiza- 
tion necessarily we add an expense 
to the community. Second, it is 
better to have one organization thor- 
oughly active than several  strug- 


TESTS FOR WORKERS WITH 
BOYS 


Several years ago there gathered 
at Blue Ridge, N. C., one of the most 
unusual groups of men of modern 
times. They were “workers with 
boys,” representing the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in many lands. 
At this conference, numerous tests 
for the worker with boys were desig- 
nated. Those who attended this 
conference are now receiving a re- 
minder of these tests in the form of 


a small leaflet which asks the fol- 
lowing ten pertinent questions: 
1. Is there an ever deepening 


spiritual experience in the lives of 
the workers themselves? 

2. Is there concrete evidence in 
the lives of the boys of a progressive 


development in Christian standard 
of living? 
3. Are the Christian standards 


of living accepted by the boys find- 
ing expression in their social, ath- 
letic, recreational and other activi- 
ties? 

4, Are the boys bringing the 
group standards of conduct to the 
Christian basis? 

5. Are unselfish service tasks 
found for boys not only as an. ex- 
pression of accepted Christian stan- 
dards, but as a means of leading 
them to an acceptance of Christ? 

6. Have boys definitely decided 
for the Christian life as the result of 
our activity? 

7. Have these boys been definite- 
ly related to the Christian Church? 


gling for existence as is the case in 
many communities when the number 
of organizations exceed the funds 
and leaders available. Third, the 
whole community working together 
in one organization makes for a 
more democratic community. Each 
one is a part of the whole and can 
have equal opportunity for expres- 
sion and action. This of course ap- 
plies largely to smaller communities 
and rural districts. When we have 
in smaller communities several  or- 
ganizations there is a tendency for 
each to become self centered. The 
various organizations are composed 
of necessarily different groups of 
people, the one is more or less un- 
acquainted with the work of the oth- 
ers. This causes a division of pur- 
pose and in plan in the community. 
Each organization looks to the oth- 
ers to do this thing and that thing 
and finally no one does it. There is 
no community council where all 
come together to find out what the 
other is doing or to see that no call 
is left unheeded. If our leaders in 
community work would think more 
of cooperating than of organizing 
would there be as many unmet 
needs? 


8. Are there older boys in our 
Association who are winning others 
to Christ? 

9. Have any boys entered  dis- 
tinctly Christian callings as a result 
of our work? 


10. Have we contributed defi- 
nitely towards a growing commun- 
ity consciousness of responsibility 


for the influence affecting boy-life? 
—_-—— 8-- > 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDU- 
CATION 


Advance Program of National Edu- 
cation Association February 
27-March 2, 1922 

February 27, 2 p. m., Florentine 
Room, Congress Hotel, a_ general 
meeting. Topic: Leadership and 
Achievement in Rural Education. 

1. President’s Address — Re- 
sources in Rural Education, Ernest 
Burnham. 

2. Some Unsolved Problems of 
Rural Education from the Viewpoint 
of Sociology, E. C. Lindeman. 

8. Leadership of the 
Superintendent in Rural 
and Country Life, Charl 
liams. 

February 28, 2 p. m., same place, 
a general meeting: The Rural High 
School. 

1. The Objectives of Public Ed- 
ucation in America, Thos. H. Briggs. 

2. The Junior High School in 
Rural Communities, Clyde M. Hill. 


County 
Education 
O. Wil- 


3. The Small Community High 
School, E, M. Phillips. - 





4, Problems and Methods in the | 


Organization of Rural Community 
High Schools, F. P. O’Brien. 


Same day and room at 8 p. m., a 
general meeting. Topic: 
al School of Tomorrow. 


1. Consolidated Schools of 
Mountains, Valleys, and Plains 
Colorado, C. G. Sargent. 


2. A Rural Education Palace— 
The Consolidated Rural School 
Chazy, N. Y., Mary E. Sabin. 

3. The Rural Teacher’s 
burg, A. O. Thomas. 

March 1, 2 p. m., Sectional Meet- 
ings, in the Congress Hotel. 

Sec. I. State Supervisors 
Inspectors of Rural Schools. 

Sec. IJ. County Superintendents 
and Rural School Supervisors. 


the 


See. III. Rural. Normal Direc- 
tors. 
See. IV. Vocational Directors 


and Rural Extension Workers. 
See. V. Village and Consolidated 


‘School Principals. 


March 2, 2 p. m., Florentine Room, 
Congress Hotel, Closing General 
Meeting. Address: 
State Rural School Survey, J. 
Butterworth. Questions 
cussion. 


3:30 p. m., same place and day. | 
General Business meeting and Elec- 


tion of Officers. 
—— 0 
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When a Greek youth took 
the oath of citizenship, he 
stood in the temple of Aglau- 
ros overlooking the city of 
Athens. and the country be- 
yond and said “I will never 
disgrace these sacred arms nor 
desert my companions in the 
ranks. I will fight for temples 
and public property, both 
alone and with many. I will 
transmit my fatherland not 
only not less but greater and 
better than it was transmitted 
to me. I will obey the magis- 
trates who may at any time 
be in power. I will observe 
both the existing laws and 
those which the people may 
unanimously hereafter make. 
And if any person seek to an- 
nul the laws or set them at 
naught, I will do my best to 
prevent him and will defend 
them both alone and with 
many. I will honor the re- 
ligion of my fathers, and I 
call to witness Aglauros, Eny- 
alios, Ares, Leus — Thallos 
Auxo, and Hegemone.” 
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® The policewoman is a comparative innovation. 
The city of Stuttgart, in Germany, is said to have in- 
troduced policewomen as early as 1903. In 1910 a 
policewoman was appointed under the civil service 
‘of Los Angeles, California. Today, approximately 300 
“American municipalities employ woman police officers. 
There is the greatest divergency imaginable in their 
‘Methods and duties to which they are assigned. 

_ The exact function which the first policewoman 


a 


a 


} os 


Bepposed to perform is difficult to gather from the 
_Tew existing accounts of them, but they seem to have 
been regarded as patrols whose presence in dance halls, 
motion picture, theaters, 
parks and on the streets, 
constituted a protection 
to young women as well 
s to children of both 
sexes. The first police- 
{woman in the United 
jotates was appointed to 
\superintend skating rinks 
and movies in order to 
lenforce the ordinance 
|prohibiting children un- 
der fourteen years from 
attending these places. A 
similar law _ regarding 
dance halls brought 
jthem also under the sup- 
ervision, where, in addi- 
tion to patrolling, she 
made it her business to watch out for very young girls. 
. policewoman in another city aided in the enforce~ 
nent of the curfew law, and the law forbidding the 
ise of tobacco in any form by persons under twenty- 
pne. The duties of the policewoman first appointed 
fin two other cities were defined as “protective rather 
\Man punitive’ and consisted in patrolling parks, mo- 
ies, dance halls and skating rinks. 

: Policewomen in Other Countries 

Abroad, the function of the policewoman has 
rently been defined in terms which bring her in 
ser relation to commercialized vice than is true in 
United States. In Germany, for example, women 
€ are said to have been first appointed to assist 
€ supervision and regulation of the segregated dis- 
. In England, the policewoman has been used 
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*‘A nation is a host of men 
united by some God-begotten 
mood, some hope of liberty 
or dream of power or beauty 
or justice or brotherhood.” 
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_____ THE SPHERE OF THE POLICEWOMAN 


By Henrietta S. Additon, Field Representative U. S. Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board 


to co-operate with the army in protecting the soldier 
from prostitution and veneral disease. This largely 
consisted of patrol work. 

Although special care for women and children 
colors the conception everywhere of the duties of the 
policewoman, the exact expression of that in forms 
other than patrolling, has always been undefined and 
vague, and as a result the office of the policewoman 
has often been the dumping ground for an assortment 
of miscellaneous duties. 

In communities where there are few social re- 
sources, such agencies as do exist must be flexible 
enough to meet almost 
any emergency. The 
compecent policewoman 
who finds herself the 
only dee quency worker 
in a small community 
will make her own judge- 
ments and expand her 
activities to meet the 
needs of her own local- 
ity, regardless of any 
definition of functions 
which we may lay down 
here. In this article we 
shall consider the duties 
and responsibilities of 
the policewoman appro- 
priate to those commun- 
ities which are equipped 
with probation and parole officers, and the average 
number of social agencies. 

The policewoman, as an official of the police de- 
partment, finds her chief duty in the prevention and 
detection of crime. 

The best results have been obtained when the wo- 
men in the police department have been organized in 
a single unit known as the Woman’s Bureau or divi- 
sion under the direction of a woman responsible directly 
to the chief of police. It is desirable that the woman 
in charge should rank as captain or at least as lieu- 
tenant. . 

General police work consists of: 
1, Detective work.on special cases involving wo- 
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THE SPHERE OF THE POLICE- 
WOMAN 


(Continued from page one) 


men and children. 

2. Locating missing women and 
children. ; 

3. Maintaining a bureau of in- 
formation for women desiring 
information or heip from the 
police. 

4, Patrol work. 

Patrol work includes general sup- 
ervision and inspection of amuse- 
ment parks, dance halls, cafes, ca- 
barets, motion picture theaters, 
skating rinks, and other public 
amusement places; scouting and pa- 
trol work in the streets, in public 
parks and around railroad stations. 
The prevention work as it concerns 
women and children will constitute 
one of the main features of the wo- 
men’s work. Just as the patrolman 
is responsible for nuisances on the 
sidewalks of his district, the police- 
woman should be responsible for 
such moral nuisances as_ indecent 
movies and their lurid posters, and 
unlighted places frequented by 
young people at night. Policewomen 
should have definite instructions re- 
garding the bad conditions they are 
to look for, report on and correct. 

5, Attendance at police court. 

The presence of women officers 
in police courts can do much to im- 
prove conditions in them. They are 
there to serve the best interests of 
the women prisoners as well as that 
of the municipality. Their investi- 
gation of each case should be im- 
partial and should aid the judge not 
only in establishing the guilt or in- 
nocence of the accused, but in de- 
termining his disposition of the case. 
In some cases this work will be sim- 
ilar to that of the probation officers 
in the other courts. In other cases 
it does not require such intensive 
social investigation. 

6.. Supervision of conditions in 
local jails or places of deten- 
tion where women and chil- 
dren are held when such in- 
stitutions are under the con- 
trol of the police department. 

Should a policewoman attempt to 
do social case work? 

This is a point regarding which 
there seems to be considerable con- 
troversy. The idea of the policewo- 
man was conceived in a spirit and 
with a purpose very different from 
that which had governed the regular 
police force. On the other hand, 
some of these organizations which 
agitated for and helped secure police- 
women, immediately after forgot 
their existance, and as a conse- 
quence, political appointments were 
made in many places and the police- 
woman became a mere “lady cop” 
who had no preparation for a position 
entailing case work as one of its 
duties. + 

In other cities we have seen the 
regular police department become 
impregnated with a spirit of service; 
in them the police officials, men as 





well as women, conceive their prime 
duty to be the protection of their 
citizenry and intelligent coopera- 
tion with other social agencies of the 
community. 

The practical fact is that the ob- 
vious duties, belonging to a police de- 
partment are so great that in few 
cities will the women’s division be 
sufficiently well staffed to permit 
their carrying on any intensive case 
work, however well prepared the of- 
ficers might be to undertake it. 
Police Department Should Co-ope- 

rate with Prohibition and Social 

Workers 

Where there are available _ social 
case working agencies, the police de- 
partment should work out a plan of 
cooperation with them, the details 
of which will depend upon local con- 
ditions and resources. On account 
of her police functions, the policewo- 
man will frequently be called on to 
make social investigations but only 
in the rarest instances should she be 
expected to carry out social treat- 
ment. 

When the state really accepts its 
responsibility for the care of delin- 
quents, provision for case work with 
those already delinquent will be 
made through properly equipped 
parole, probation and police depart- 
ments. The patrol and _ inspection 
work will be carred on by policewo- 


men. All social agencies should con- 
sider themselves protective or pre- 
ventive agencies. The most far- 


reaching of all protective agencies 
are our public schools. Departments 
of social work in connection with 
them have been developed rapidly 
during the last few years. The in- 
herent responsibility for all children 
of school age is theirs and eventually 
they should do the personal case 
work needed with all boys and girls 
who are in danger of becoming de- 
linquent. 

Settlements, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
community service organizations, 
boy and girl Scouts, and many other 
similar organizations are also _ be- 
coming more active in the field of 
preventive work. The policewoman 
will be mainly concerned with the 
protection of women through patroll- 
ing public places and the proper 
handling of women’s cases in the cus- 
tody of the police. 

The above article can be secured 


in leaflet form at the following 
prices and place: 
Department of Social Morality 


National W. C. T. U. Price 2 cents; 
per 50, 35 cents; per 100, 60 cents. 
National W. C. T. U. Publishing 
House, Evanston, Illinois. 
—____—--0 





“Tet each one of us have a 
hand in this most highly multi- 
plying work known among men, 
that of relating boys, in their 
plastic years, their habit—fas- 

._ tening years—to the living 
Christ and the plans of the ex- 
panding Kingdom.’—John R. 
Mott. 


TEACHERAGES 


(Dr. S. C. Mitchell, of University of 


Richmond) 


The last census map shows many ~ 
rural areas losing population. Some — 
of these decreases appear in Vir- 
ginia. Yet the real Virginia is rural 
Virginia. (The same could be said of 
any Southern state.) Upon what 
does the rebuilding of the country- 
side depend? Rural leadership. « 

How can you get rural leadership? © 

T believe a4 best way to develop 
rural leadership is by building a 
home for the teacher heard by the 
school. A capable man can be at- 
tracted to the principalship of a 
country school if he is given a com- 
fortable home, with a plot for his 
garden, cow, chickens, pigs, etc. The 
right man will be content with a 
small cash salary if the home is pro- 
vided by the community. Then the 
principal is on the job twelve months — 
in the year. He and his family be- 
come rooted in the community. His 
home is a citadel of cultural influ- 
ences. : 

What was the strength of the rur- 
al church in the old South. It was 
the parsonage, which had to do with 
making a stable ministry and devel- 
oping church life. We must seize. 
this idea in building up strong coun- 
try schools. ; 

This plan is easy. Laad can usu- 
ally be had at little cost. The com- 
munity can co-operate in building 
the home. This is a task that ap- 
peals to the women. ; 

Many examples in Virginia show 
the wisdom of this step. Let every 
community have its teacherage—the 
sheet anchor of the _ school. | 
should like to see the Co-operative 
Education Association make a special 
drive for teachers’ homes, especially 
in rural districts. The results would 
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‘“‘Wherever there is rural decay, i 
it is inquired into, it will be fou 
that there was a rural  populatio 
but no rural community, no organi 
zation to promote common interest 
and unite the countrymen.” 
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“Speak, = History—who 


are 7 
Life’s victors? : 


Unroll thy long annals and~ 
Say; | 
Are they those whom the © 


world calls the victors 
Who won the success of the 
dayr 
The martyrs or Nero?P 
Spartans 
Spartans 
Who fell at 
tryst? } 
Or the Persians and Xerxes— 
his judges, 
Or Socrates? 
Christ P” 


The 


Thermopylae’s 


Pilate or 
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MRS. MAUDE PARK BEFORE THE STATE LEAGUE OF 


“In traveling from Maine to Tex- 
as, during the past year, I have had 
an opportunity of visiting at least 
once,- and sometimes much oftener, 
every state league that has been or- 
ganized in all the forty-eight states. 
This has given me an opportunity to 
gain firsthand information of the ac- 
tivities of the League of Women 
Voters in all parts of the country, 

and I find that it has been winning 
recognition of the most gratifying 
sort. I think, for a little while this 
afternoon, that I shall share with 
you this information. 

“Starting with the New England 

States, this group has fallen for wo- 
man suffrage very hard, which is 
characteristic of New England after 
it can decide to fall in the first place. 
Connecticut, for instance, held out 
steadfastly against ratifying the 
nineteenth amendment so long as 
' she was the thirty-sixth state; but, 
_ you will recall that as the thirty-sev- 
| enth state she ratified it three times. 
She just kept on ratifying until there 
was not a shadow of doubt. Perhaps 
| the greatest achievement of this 
' group of states, however, was the 
splendid school of citizenship at 
Yale this past summer. This was 
held under the auspices of the Con- 
necticut state league, with Yale pro- 
'fessors as instructors, and with the 
| Yale prestige backing it. It attract- 
ed eight hundred students, and was 
a tremendous success in every way. 

“Tn the Middle Atlantic group the 
League of Women Voters is doing 
! unusually fine work. I attended re- 
| cently a meeting representing the 
























































| local leagues from four counties 
} around Philadelphia. Reservations 
'had been made for twelve hundred 


women, and from fifteen to sixteen 
| hundred gathered for the conference. 
| The subject ‘Efficiency in Govern- 
) ment? showed what they were inter- 
'ested in. Nothing sensational, just 
|'good, hard work. They are looking 
into every phase of government in 
} their particular locality. 

“In Texas I found the women 
studying the state constitution. 
There are now something like fifty 
j}amendments to it, and Texans are 
j looking toward the framing of a new 
fone. With this in view, the state 
league of women voters is engaged 
in an exhaustive study of the state 
iconstitution. With instructions from 
ithe University of Texas they recent- 
ly spent a whole week of intensive 
study, and they seemed, when I talk- 
ed with them, more interested in this 
than in any other feature of their 
convention. , 
“The women of Indiana had still 
‘another problem. They wanted to 


tion which would cut out the alien 
jvote in that state. Both political 
Parties were against them, one be- 
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pass an amendment to the constitu- . 


WOMEN VOTERS 


Greensboro, N. C. (Feb. 16th, 1922) 


cause the alien vote had _ recently 
helped it get in power, the other be- 
cause this vote had formerly been in 
its possession, and politicians wished 
to win it back. Almost single hand- 
ed the women fought this battle, 
through a summer of terrific heat, 
until, on the last round, the Ameri- 
can Legion came in and helped with 
money and speakers. It is interest- 
ing to record that of many proposed 
amendments, this was finally the on- 
ly one that carried. 

“Perhaps, as members of a South- 
ern State League, the work of the 
women in Birmingham, Alabama, 
will be of especial interest. They 
started out with a questionaire sent 
out by the city league: ‘Know your 
own town.’ The thorough investiga- 
tion that followed appalled them, in 
its disclosures of corruption in high 
places. A crusade was started and 
they met with opposition of all kinds, 
including many libel suits. But, on 
the Saturday before election, armed 
with a vast amount of concrete in- 
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“The woman Movement 
is entering upon its last phase. 
The granting of the political 
franchise in so many lands 
has cleared out of its way a 
troublesome obstacle and has 
revealed its true goals spert- 
tual equality which is the 
basis and sanction of all po- 
litical and social justice.” 
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formation, they were able to come 
before an immense mass_ meeting, 
and prove their charges. On Sunday, 
the speeches were published in all the 
papers, and the whole movement re- 
sulted in a complete overthrow of 
the ring in power, for which the 
press all over the state gave credit 
to the Birmingham league. ; 

“Nationally, the big, constructive 
piece of work the League of Women 
Voters has put through is the Shep- 
herd-Towner Maternity Bill. On the 
face of it, it did not seem that there 
could be so much objection to the 
measure. But it was handled 
around generally in Congress, and 
finally passed with such changes as 
were necessary to make it possible 
for the ‘gentleman who had declared 
himself unalterably against it’ to 
vote for it. I may say, though, that 
these changes do not materially af- 
fect the working of the bill. 

“These are just a few instances of 
what women voters have been doing 
from coast to coast. So varied have 


j 


been their achievements that it is 
difficult to classify them. But sum- 
ming it up very briefly we can say 
that the organization, throughout its 
length and breadth is interested in 
whatever particular phase of good 
government is needed in each par- 
ticular locality. 

“Now for the first time the women 
of the country have before them the 
opportunity to make their direct 
contribution to good government— 
the opportunity offered by their en- 
franchisement. If they are to make 
a new contribution, to add anything 
to what men have already given to 
the nation, that contribution must be 
along the line of women’s special 
training as home-makers, as moth- 
ers, aS wage earners, and among the 
special qualities that women can 
turn to good account in performing 


their civic duties I should like to 
enumerate: 
“Wirst—the habit of continuous 


industry—the ability to do things ov- 
er and over again. This is a quality 
which comes from the ordinary ex- 
perience of women. Household du- 
ties must be done over and _ over 
again, day after day. Women who 
have the care and training of chil- 
dren know that they cannot be made 
wise or well-behaved at once; it re- 
quires line upon line, precept upon 
precept. Men, on the other hand, 
want to achieve some great and glor- 
ious feat and then stop off and take 
a rest. That is why we so often see 
wonderful outbursts of civic reform, 
which flare up and fizzle out be- 
cause the chief workers have not the 
habit of keeping it up as women have 
learned to do in the routine of repe- 
tition which has thus far formed a 
large part of their working lives. 

“‘Second—-women_ generally are 
more given to consider the human 
side of public questions than men 
are. Because they have the care of 
dependents so largely in their hands 
—the children, the old, the sick, the 
defective—they have learned a kind 
of sympathy that most men do not so 
readily feel 

“Third—Women are liable to make 
a little money go a long way. If I 
had $50,000 to invest I should prob- 
ably ask a man what to do with it, 
because men as a rule know more 
about the investment of large sums 
of money than women. But, if I 
had only $5.00 to spend, and needed 
to make every penny count, I should 
ask a woman how to use it. 

“Fourth—women are willing to 
work hard for something that does 
not mean personal gain or business 
advantage. I hope and believe that 
women will turn to account as vot- 
ers their tendency to work for some- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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MRS. MAUD PARK BEFORE THE 
STATE LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS 


(Continued from page 3) 


thing outside their personal  inter- 
ests quite as vigorously as they work 
for themselves. 

“All this does not mean that wo- 
men’s interests and men’s interests 
are separate and distinct. As Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw used to say: 
‘Men know more about somethings, 
and women more about other things; 
but together men and women know 
all that is known about anything.’ 
And it is precisely in the direction of 
those things about which women know 
more than men that we have to look 
for their special usefulness as vot- 
ers. 

“As a closing word, I want to 
urge as many of you as can possibly 
do so to come to our national con- 
vention to be held in Baltimore, Ap- 
ril 20th to 29th. The idea of our 


relationship with the South Ameri-: 


can Nations will be emphasized dur- 
ing this convention, and the first 
three days will be entirely given ov- 
er to a consideration of these rela- 
tionships. When we first decided 
upon this feature, we realized that 
it meant receiving the endorsement 
of the Department of State, and to 
the delegation asking for endorse- 
ment Secretary Hughes replied that 
he would take it under careful con- 
sideration. We think that incident- 
ally he investigated the activities of 
oughly, too. But, at any rate, when 
the League of Women Voters thor- 
he gave his consent officially to our 
idea he expressed unqualified ap- 
proval of the League of Women Vot- 
ers, and the Department of State 
sent out the invitations to the Con- 
vention to the South American 
countries. In the way of contact 
with foremost men and women of 
international reputation, and the ed- 
ucational value derived from com- 
ing in close touch with all the im- 
portant movements of the day, this 
Convention will be of inestimable 
value to every league member who 
attends, and not only to you your- 
self, but to each locality you repre- 
sent your visit will be a source of 
practical help and splendid inspira- 
tion. I hope, therefore that North 
Carolina will send the largest delega- 
tion that has ever gone to the na- 
tional convention; and to this end I 
urge each one to use her influence, 
so that this convention, upon which 
such high hopes are set, and coming 
as it does when the question of dis- 
armament is paramount, may help to 
crystalize the anti-war sentiment of 
women voters, and may make an in- 
eradicable impression upon the coun- 
cils of our nation.” 
O 


~ If you are not a member of the 
North Carolina Conference for So- 
cial Service, this is the time to show 
your interest! Membership costs two 
dollars per year. Write to Mrs. 


T. W. Lingle, Davidson, N. C, 


NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Tenth Annual Meeting, Greensboro, March 28, 29, 30 


5. 


Recent meeting of Greensboro 
Committee—see minutes of 
meeting attached. 

Chairmen of sub-committees 
appointed. 

Guilford County part in pro- 
gram—charts and exhibits, etc. 
Another meeting of the 
Greensboro Committee propos- 
ed for March 14th at which 
time Dr. Clarence Poe, of Ra- 
leigh, has been invited to 
speak. 

Principal speaker: Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago. Subject: ‘‘America’s 
Relation to World Problems.” 
Meetings to be held-in Court 
House—with exception of 
Jane Addams’ evening when 
the West Market Street Meth- 
odist church is likely to be 
used. 

Outline of the Program up-to- 
date: 


Tuesday, March 28: 2:00 p. m. 


Registration of delegates. 
3:00 p. m. Group conferences. 
4:00 p. m. General Conference 
on Inter-racial Relations. 
Address: Mr. Croft Williams, 
Columbia, S. C. 

The State Inter-racial Com- 
mittee: Dr. W. L. Poteat. ° 
The Southern Woman and the 
Negro Problem: Mrs. T. W. 
Bickett. 

8:00 p. m. Formal Opening of 
the Conference. DireWigies. 
Rankin, presiding. 

Music. 

Aims of the State Conference, 
Dr. Rankin. 

Greetings from the N. C. Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs: 
Mrs. Sidney P. Cooper, Presi- 
dent. 


Greetings from Governor Cam- 
eron Morrison. 

Adddress by Dr. E. C. Brooks; 
Thomas W. Bickett; Citizen. 


Wednesday, March 29: 


9:00 a. m. “Four Needs of 
Present Day North Carolina’’ 
—Dr. Clarence Poe, Presiding. 
(a) A Better Physical Basis 
for Our People; Revelations 
of the Draft Act and Their 
Meaning: Dr. W. S. Rankin. 
(b) More Beauty for Town 


and Country: Mrs. Lindsay. 
Patterson. 
(c) More Efficient County 


Government for North Caro- 
lina: Dr. E. C. Branson. 

(d) A Better Enforcement 
of Law: Hon. Gilbert T. Ste 
phenson. 

11:30 a. m. The State Pro- 
gram of Public Welfare: Mrs 
Clarence Johnson, Commission- 
er, Presiding. 

County Homes in North Caro 
lina: Mr. Ray M. Brown. 
Address: Dr. H. W. Crane. 
2:00 p. m. “The Parole Sys- 
tem” 

Our Present System: Mr. A. 
A. McAllister. 

Address: Miss Julia Jaffray. 
4:00 p. m. Reception to the 
Conference by the Church by 
the Side of the Road; with 
Demonstration of the Church’s 


Activities. 

8:30 p..m. General Session. 

Music. 

Address: ‘America’s Relation 

to World Problems’’—Miss | 

Jane Addams, Hull House, 

Chicago. | 
Thursday, March 30: 

9:30 a. m. 

“Social Progress in North Car-— 

olina’”’: j 

(a) Industrial Social Pro-— 


gress: Mr. J. W. Wilson, In-_ 
dustrial Secretary, Y. M. C. A. 
(b) Vocational Education: 
Prof. J. E. Browne. 
(c) Community 
Mr. J. D. Wilkins. d 
(d) The Rural Survey of 
Wake County: Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor, West Raleigh. y} 
(e) A Larger Program for 
Guilford County: Miss Clara 
Cox, High Point. 
The Conference will adjorn at 1 
p. m. 
A number of special luncheons 
will be arranged during the confer- 
ence. ae. 
See Mrs. Clarence Hudson about 
Traveler’s Aid delegates expected. 
special conference of this group, etc. 
Greensboro people expected to be 
come members of the Association 
two dollars—cost of membership. 
Officers: 
President: Hon. T. W. Bickett, de- 


ceased. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. T. W. 
‘ 






Budgets: 













Lingle, Davidson, N. C. ; 
Chairman Greensboro Committee: 
E. C, Lindeman, 
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SOCIAL SERVICE—A PROFESSION 


(Summary from a recent 


Social service now has a profes- 
sional organization in the American 
Association of Social Workers, 130 
East 22nd Street. Since the Nation- 
al Conference of Social Work in Mil- 
waukee last spring the members of 


this Association, formerly the Na- 
tional Social Workers Exchange, 
have been developing a program 


similar in purpose to that of the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Bar Association and the 
Engineering Societies. 


Between fifteen and thirty thou- 
sand people in the United States are 
engaged in some kind of profession- 
al social service. They represent a 
_wide variety of fields, for social ser- 
vice in the modern sense has been 
developing with remarkable  rapid- 
ity. In a draft of membership re- 
quirements recently prepared by the 
new Association’s Executive Com- 
mittee, nearly forty are enumerated 
in which men and women “trained 
‘in social science and technique are 
eligible for admission.” 


To qualify for Senior membership 
according to the proposals of the 
Executive Committee, one would 
have to be at least 25 years of age, 
a college graduate “or have demon- 
strated by his practical achievements 
an equivalent educational back- 
ground” and have had four years ex- 
perience in social organizations of 





issue of ‘The Compass”’) 


recognized standing. If he or she 
has had one or two years in a train- 


ing school for social work, that 
would be equivalent to an _ equal 
amount of practical experience. 


Graduate work in social science is 
also made equal to one year of prac- 
tical experience. 

Provision is made for two. other 
classes of members where the stan- 
dards are less strict than for Senior 
members. The Junior membership 
is intended for the young man or wo- 
man with a year or more of exper- 
ience, who is just beginning social 
work. The Associate membership is 
intended for lay people who desire 
to cooperate in raising standards in 
social work. 

To become a member according to 
these recommendations, each social 
worker would have to fill out an ap- 
plication blank giving his education, 
special training and professional ex- 
perience. He would also give ref- 
erences to three members in good 
standing of the Association. These 
applications would then be passed on 
by a membership committee elected 
by the Central Council, 
haps also, by a local committee 
where a local council of the Associa- 
tion was organized. If the applica- 
tion was favorably passed, the social 
worker would become a full fledged 
member, receive “The Compass” and 
be entitled to all services. 





= 


_ CAROLINA COLLEGES LEAD 








% 


North Carolina is fast gaining na- 
tional recognition in the field of 
| community organization. The Com- 
| munity Center, a national periodical, 
‘in its last issue took note of North 
|) Carolina’s program. It reproduced in 
} graphic form the organization for 
‘service of the Extension Division of 
the University, adding that through 
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way. 
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the people cheer! 
looked away 
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truth today, 


¥ THE REAL HERO 


Oh it’s great to be a hero, to lift your hat and bow, 

To write your reminiscenses and tell the people how! 

|But it’s hard to take the off-side on the questions of your 
ay, 

it you want to be a hero—there is no other way. 


Oh, it’s great to be a hero and to hear the people shout, 
jAnd to know your statu’ll stand in the marketplace with- 


But to raise eternal marble from the world’s despised clay 
es the toil of the creator, means the cross upon the 
Dh, it’s great to be a hero, in some other far-off year, 

Vhen you know how things have come out and can hear 


how blank the dearest faces, how the wise ones 


Yhen trembling lips first stammered what is common 


this program effective community 
organization is being promoted. The 
frequency with which North Caro- 
lina leaders in the field of sociology, 
recreavion, and community organiza- 
tion ave called on to present papers 
at national meetings and conferences 
is noticeable, and it is another evi- 
dence of the above mentioned fact. 
As a state we are so fortunate as 
to possess a lion’s share of outstand- 
ing leaders in this important phase 


and _per-. 
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of social endeavor. At the State 
College for Women, Professor E. C. 
Lindeman, who heads the Department 
of Sociology, edits a journal called 
North Carolina Community Pro- 
gress. This publication deals with 
the special problems of community 
organization and ~ recreation, the 
school, the community, and_ public 
welfare. Professor Lindeman also 
represents the American Country 
Life Association in the capacity of 
Executive Secretary. 


At the State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, Dr. Carl C. 
Taylor, who fills the chair of Agri- 
cultural Economics, is editor of 
North Carolina Rural Life, which 
aims to make life in the open coun- 
try more efficient and attractive. 


The University News Letter edit- 
ed by Dr. E. C. Branson, head of the 
Department of Rural Social Science, 
is liberally reproduced week by week 
by the state press. This weekly news 
sheet is devoted to the task of dis- 
coveries, presenting, and _ interpret- 
ing the economic, social, and civic 
problems and progress of North Car- 
olina. 


Dr. Howard W. Odun, director of 
the University School of Public Wel- 
fare, is at work building a staff of 
experts in the technique of commun- 
ity organization and public welfare, 
who not only teach the theory and 
practice of community organization 
but are available for extension ser- 
vice in these fields. Dr. J. F. Stein- 
er, former national director of the 
educational service of the American 
Red Cross, was the first to be select- 
ed for this work. The most recent 
addition is Professor Harold D. Mey- 
er, of the University of Georgia. 
Lack of space prevents the mention 
of many others who are prominent 
in this phase of North Carolina life 
and progress.—C,. D. Snell. 

O 





“Nobody can be an optimist 
until he loses something worth 
while.” 


North Carolina 


COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


A periodical published twice a month 
by the faculty and students of the North 
Carolina College for Women. 


Acceptance for mailing at 


special 


rates of postage provided for in Sec- 
tion 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, au- 
thorized February 24, 1920. 

A. WAYLAND COOKE, P. M. 
All communications should be addressed to 


E. C. LINDEMAN, Managing Editor 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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INTER-SOCIETY EXTENSION BUREAU 


Maitland Sadler, Secretary 


Eva Lee Sink, Chairman 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RURAL SCHOOL COMMENCEMENTS 


The above plays are published by 
Walter Baker Co., Hamilton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 

B. For Grammar Grades: 


Il. 
MM Mig 


LV 


Vils 


ONE TEACHER SCHOOLS 


Chorus 

1. America 

2. Star-Spangled Banner. 

3. Motion Song—Our Flag— 
The Golden Book of Favor- 
ite Songs—page 6. Publish- 
ed by F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

4, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days Are 
Here—The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs. 

5. The Old North State 

6. Welcome Song—Charles 
Gabriel in American School 
Songs by Hope Publishing 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

7. To the Woods Let Us Go by 
H. W. Fairbanks in Ameri- 
can School Songs. 

Opening Address by Teacher. 

Recitations: 

Ship of State. 

Naming The Baby. 

Raggedy Man—Riley. 

That Old Sweetheart of 

Mine—Riley. 

A Boy’s Mercy—Werner’s 

Readings and  Recitations 

No. 2, Edgar S. Werner, 

New York. 

6.The Cow—wWerner’s No. 2. 

7. The Dawning of the Twen- 
tieth Century—Werner’s 
No. 10. 

9. True Story of Abraham 
Lincoln—Werner’s No. 10. 

10. A Lesson in Weighing— 
Werner’s No. 6. 

Address or Talks: 

1. AmIA World Citizen? 

2. How Much do I as a Citi- 
zen Know About My Com- 
munity? 

38. Are We A Growing Com- 
munity? If Not, Why? 

4. The Advantages of Con- 
solidation of Country 
Schools. 

Plays: 

1. Hardships of Valley Forge. 

2. At the Gate of Peace, from 

Plays and Pageants of De- 

mocracy by Usurla Payne. 

Neighbors by Zona Gale. 

Sleeping Beauty. 


nN mwWNre 


ecg 


ter Ben Hare. Published by 
Walter H. Baker, Boston, 
Mass. 
6. Pantomine: The Awakening 
of Spring, by Era Betzner. 
7. Little Plays from American 
History—By Alice J. Walk- 
Athletics: 
Story Plays, Rythmical Games, 
Games and Contests for Pri- 
mary Grades, Intermediate 
Grades, and High School to be 
gotten from Physical Training, 
a Course in Physical Training 


for the Graded Schools of Mich- 


Vil 


Camp Fire Girls—by Wal- — 


igan, Department of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Michigan. 


Exhibits: 
1. Art — Health 
health jingles. 


posters; 
Can be ob- 


tained from Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Co., New 
York. 

2. Spelling. 

3. Writing. 


4, Booklet on some interest- 


ing feature in 


each subject 


studied by pupil. 
Let each pupil make his own book- 
lets and arrange them by grades in 


the room. 


See article by Vera Pas- 


chal on Exhibit Work in Community 


Progress in 


issue of February 20. 





THREE OR FOUR TEACHER 


SCHOOL 
I> Chorus: 

1. Sweet and Low. 

2. America. 

8. Star-Spangled Banner. 

4, Comin’ Thru the Rye. 

5. Annie Laurie 
“Twice 55 Songs,’ C. C. 
Birchard & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
“Songs in Book I and Book 
TI—By W. Alto Miesner. 

7. Oh Beautiful for Spacious 
Skies, Haleyon Song Book, 
Silver-Burdett Co. 

II. 1. Recitation & Declamation 

Contest. 

2. Recitations and Declama- 
tions: 
a. Rev. Gabe Tucker Re- 

marks. 

b. The Boot on the Other 


20 


Brg be 


a 


1 
m. 
n. 


liter lays; 


Foot. 

The First Banjo. 

De Circus Turkey. 
The Mission of Kitty Ma- 
lone. 

Comforts of Travel. 


The Grip. 
Grandma Keeler Gets 
Grandpa. 
Josh Billings on Mani- 


fest Destiny. 
Swan Song. 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Anna Howard Shaw. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
Robert HE. Lee. 
Pantomines, Cantatas. 


A. For Primary Grades: 


i. 
2. 


Calico Land. 

A Dream of the Flow- 
ers. 

14 girls, 
chorus. 


1 boy and 
Costumes fan- 
eiful. Published com- 
plete with music. 
(Price 85c) 

Little Miss America 
and the Happy  Chil- 
dren. 


ds 


Ot 


IV. Pageants: 
1. The Forest Pricess and oth-— 
er Masques. Fy 
McKay. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. 
2. Patriotic Plays 
ants for Young People. C., 
Mackay. oy 
Co., New York City. ' 
38. Plays and Pageants of De- 


The Peddler of Hearts 
Price 25c at Walter 
Baker Co., Hamilton, 
Place, Boston, Mass. 
That Rascal Pat. By 
J. Holmes Groves. Can 
be secured from Sam- . 
uel French, 26 West 
22nd St., New York, 
IN aes 

The Piper—Josephine 
Preston Peabody. 
Lost, A  Chaperon. 
Comedy in three acts. 
Price 35¢c at Walter 
Baker Co., Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass. 
Patty Makes Things 
Hum. By Carolyn 
Draper Gilpatrick. 
Professor Pepp. By 
W. B. Hare. 

A Community Drama. 
See Community and 
Pagentry, by Mary 
Porter Beegle and 
Jack Randall Craw- - 
ford (Yale University 
Press; $1916, p. 25:10) 


Through the Blue Tri- 
angle, by Josephine’ 
Thorp. 
The Vision of Colum- 
bus, from Plays and 
Pageants of Democra- 
cy, by Payne. Publish- 
ed by Harper & Bros., 


ING : 
The Conversion of 
Mrs. Slacker, from 
Plays and Pageants of 
Democracy. 5 
The First Flag in Hol- 
iday Plays, by Mar-~ 
guerite Merington, 
Duffield. Price $1.50. 
Little Citizens Mak-— 
ing a New America. | 
Adapted from Percy — 


Mackaye’s “The Ney 
Citizenship.” Macmil-_ 
lan 50c. f 
The Hoop Drill. $ 
How We Got the 
American Flag, from 

















“Tce Breakers,” p. 64, 
by -Edna Geister, The 
Woman’s Press, 600 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


“a 
Constance D. 


and Page- 
Henry Holt 
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mocracy. F. Ursula Payne 

Harper & Brothers, Pub- 

lishers, New York City. 
Lower Grades: 

1. Folk Dances and Games. 

See “Folk Dances and Sing- 
ing Games,” Elizabeth 
Burchenals. G. Schurmer, 
New York City. 
“Games & Dances for Lit- 
tle Children.” Caroline 
Crawford. The A. S. Bar- 
nes Co., New York City. 
“Popular Folk Games and 
Dances.” Marie Ruef Hofer. 
A. Flanagen Co., Chicago, 
Til. 


V. Talks or Addresses: 

1. The Progress in Education 
in this Community During 
the Last Twenty Years. 

2. A Comparison of Our Edu- 
cational System With the 
Other Counties of North 
Carolina. 

3. Our Farm Boys and Girls— 


What are we doing for 
them. 
4. The Health of the Commun- 
ity. 
VI. Athletics. 


1. A Pronunciation Match— 
like a spelling match ex- 
cept leader spells and con- 
testants pronounce. 


Zawvines tas. from Social 

Games and Group Dances, 
. by Elson & Trilling. 

3. Portland Fancy—Social 
Games and Group Dances. 

4, Ribbon Dance — Social 
Games. 

5. 50-yard dash. 

6. Volley Ball —Spaldings 
Athletic Library. 

7. Baseball Throw. 

8. Basketball Throw. 

9. Running, Hop, Step, Jump 

10. Maypole Dance—Social 
Games. 
HIGH SCHCOL 

I. Chorus 


“Anvil Song,” by Verdi (Refer- 

ence—Golden Book of Favorite 

Songs) 

“Welcome, Sweet Springtime,” 

by Rubenstein. 

“The  Whip-Poor-Will Song’ 

(Ref. Golden Book of Favorite 

Songs) 

Class Exercises 

1. President’s Address. 

2 eLIStOry. 
Suggestions: The entrance 
in High School represented 
by a green rosebud, then 
the growth of the flower 
through four years until its 
full blossoming in the Sen- 
ior year. This can be var- 
ied by using different flow- 
ers to carry out class flow- 
ers and colors. 

3. Statistics. 


Suggestions: 

a. Beauty 

b. Wisdom 

e. Wittiest 

d. Athletic 

e. Best all around. 


4, Giftorian 


Suggestions; Give to each 


Tih. 
Ve 


III. 


LVe 


member a gift characteris- 
tic of his personality. 
5. Prophecy 
Suggestions: Let prophet 
have a big daisy and have 
each prophecy on a petal. 
As he pulls off each petal 
read the prophecy. 
(2) Letters 
(3) Dreams 
(4) Gypsy with pot and fire 
Address 
Awarding of prizes 
Awarding of Diplomas. 
Exhibits 
Art 


Spelling. 

Writing. 

Handicraft. 

Cooking. 

Health. 

Babies. 

Primary Grades 

1. Folk Dances and Games. 
See “Folk Dances and Sing- 
ing Games,” by Burchenal. 
“Games and Dances for 
Little Children,” by Caro- 
line Crawford. 
“Popular Folk Games and 
Dances,” by Marie Hofer. 

2. Suggested stories for Dram- 
ation: Any Fairy Stories. 

Intermediate 

Dances and Games 

Social Games and Group Dances, 

Elson and Trilling. Published by 

J. P: Lippincott Go.,, Phila. 

Physical Training—Published by 

Department of Public Instruc- 

tion, Lansing, Mich. 

Plays: 

Plays and Pageants of Democra- 

cy, by F. Ursula Payne. Publish- 

ed by Harper and Bros., N. Y. 

Pantomines and Tableaux: 
Community © Centers—Activi- 

ties, by Perry. 

Charades: 
Community Center Activities, 
by Perry. 

Athletics: 

a. Games: 

Baseball. 
Volley Ball. 
Basketball. 
Newcomb. 
Bat Ball. 
Captain Ball. 

b. Relays: 

Overhead Relay. 
Serpentine Relay. 
Shuttle Relay. 
c. Races: 
Potato. 
Sack. 
All Fours. 
Wheel barrow. 
Obstacle. 
Three Legged. 
Pageants 
1. “The Forest Princes and 
Other Masques” by Con- 
stane McFay. 

2. “Patriotic Plays and Pag- 

eants for Young People’, 


(Can be obtained from 
Henry Holt and Co., New 
Nork City.) 


3. “Plays and Pageants of De- 
mocracy”, by F. Ursula 
Payne—Harper Bros., New 





York City. 
Contests in General 
1. Declamations 

Dramatic Naratives: 
Barbara Fietche. 
A soldier of France. 
An Old Sweetheart of 

Mine. 

Humorus: 

The one legged’ Goose. 


Josh Billings on Mani- 
fest Destiny. 
How the Elephant got 


his trunk. 
Baked Beans and Culture. 
The Abandoned  Elpoe- 
ment. 
Too Late for the Train. 
2. Debates: 
Resolved: : 
1. That basket ball is an 
= undesirable form of high 
school athletics. 
2. That every rural high 
school should teach agri- 
culture by means of the 
practice farm. 
3. That Agriculture co- 
operative societies would 
be advantageous to the 
farmers of North Caro- 
lina. 
) 


STARTLING FACTS 


75 per cent.—16,000,000 of the 
school children in the United States 
have physical defects which are po- 
tentially or actually detrimental to 
health. Most of these defects are 
remedial. 

Over 1 per cent.—250,000 at least 
—are handicapped by organic heart 
disease. 

5 per cent.—1,000,000 have de- 
fective hearing, which, unrecognized, 
gives the undeserved reputation of 
being mentally defective. 

25 per cent—5,000,000 have de- 
fective eyes. All but a small per- 
centage of these can be corrected, 
and yet a majority are _ suffering 
from malnutrition and poverty is not 
the most important cause of this 
serious barrier to healthy develop- 
ment. 

15 per cent to 25 per cent.—3,000- 
000 to 5,000,000 have adenoids, dis- 
eased tonsils or other grandular de- 


fects. 

50 per cent to 75 per cent.—11,- 
000,000 to 16,000,000 have defect- 
ive teeth, and all defective teeth are 
more or less injurious to _ health. 
Some of these defective teeth are 
deadly menaces to their owners.— 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood. 


For all your days prepare, 
And meet them ever alike; 
When you are on the anvil, bear— 
When you are the hammer, 
strike! 
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TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAIN WORKERS : 


Knoxville, Tenn., April 4-5-6, 1922 


Conference Headquarters: The St. 
James Hotel. 

The Social Meeting will be held 
at the St. James Hotel. All other 
meetings will be in the Lecture 
Room of the Lawson-McGee Library, 
corner of Market and Commerce 
Streets. 


PROGRAM 
APRIL 4th 
Evening, 7:30 
Informal Social Gathering. 


APRIL 5th 


Morning Session, 9:00 to 12:30 

Invocation 

Announcements 

Opening Address—Dr. W. R. 
Webb, Bellbuckle, Tennessee. 

Education. 


1. What Should Be the Work of 
a School in the Highlands not 
Supported by State Funds?— 
Dr. William H. Hutchins, Be- 
rea College, Kentucky. 

2. The Relations of the Private 
School to the State Institu- 
tions—Dr. George A. Hubbell, 
Lincoln Memorial University, 
Tennessee. 

Educational Tests and Meas- 
urements—Dr. S. C. Garrison, 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Tennessee. 

Some Results—Dr. A. W. 
Mohn, Sue Bennett Memorial, 
London, Kentucky. 

38. Financing Self-help — Dr. 
Paul L. Vogt, Board of Home 
Missions, Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

4. What Appeals Shall We Use in 
Raising Money?—Robert E. 
Campbell, O. H. C., St. An- 
drew’s School, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee. - 
(Workers are requested to 
bring samples of their publicity 
for exhibit and discussion) 

Afternoon Session, 2:00 to 5:30 

Agriculture 

1. The Farmers’ Federation— 
Jatnes ‘G2 Ky eMcClure; sir. 
Fairview, North Carolina. 

2. A New and Profitable Indus- 
try for the Mountain Farmer 

ss —Frank W. Bicknell, Linville 
Falls, North Carolina. 

3. Mountain Farm Life—Does it 
Pay?—John W. Goodman, Jr., 
County Agent, Avery County, 
North Carolina. 

4. An Object Lesson in Moun- 
tain Agriculture—Thomas P. 
Dellinger, Crossnore Industri- 
al School, North Carolina. 

5. The Agricultural Problem of 
the Highlands—J. C. McAd- 
ams, Division of Extension, 
University of Tennessee. 

Evening Session, 8:00 
1, Welfare Problems in the 


™ 


Highlands—W. H. Swift, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 
2. The Carolina Playmakers— 
Professor Fred N.. Koch, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


APRIL 6th 
Community Activities and Agencies 


1. How Far Can Schools Do So- 
cial and Community Work?— 


Miss Helen Dingman, Smith, Ken- 
tucky; Miss M. H. Shoenhals, 
Alpine, Tennessee. 


2. An Industrial Plant—F. A. 
Wilder, Southern Gypsum Co., 
North Holston, Virginia. 


3. Reaching the Women and 
Girls in the Home—Miss Mar- 
garet Whittemore, State Home 
Demonstration Agent, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 


4, Organization of Health Work 
What will it ultimately be in 
the country?; What help to- 
ward this ultimate form can 
religious and social agencies 
furnish?—Dr. K. E. Miller, 
Director, Bureau County 
Health Work, North Carolina. 


5. Rural Hospitals and Health 
Work—Miss Frances Good- 
rich, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina; Dr. Grace M. Huse, Pine 
Mountain, Kentucky. 


6. Working with Community 
Forces—Mrs. Sara H. Hood, 
Tennessee Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 


Afternoon Session, 2:00 to 5:00 
Religion qe 
1. What Responsibility Has the 
Christian for His Community 
and His Environment?—Rey. 
Charles N. Lathrop, Depart- 


ment Christian Social Service, 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


2. The Sunday School—Rev. P. 
E. Green, Board of Publica- 
tions and Sabbath School 
Work, Presbyterian Church, 
U. (S26As 


3. Self-help, the Spiritual Motive 
of Co-operation—Dr. Warren 
H. Wilson, Church and Coun- 
try Life, Presbyterian Church, 
Uso. 

Chairman—Rev. 
Meadow, Tenn. 

Secretary—Mrs. John C. Camp- 
bell, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East Twenty-Second Street, New 
York City. 

Executive Committee—Rev. Isaac 
Messler, Meadow, Tenn.; Mrs. John 
C. Campbell, New York City; Dr. A. 
E. Brown, West Asheville, N. C.; 
Rev. Franklin J. Clark, New York 
City; Dr. Charles A. Keffer, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Rev. C. H, Throwhridge, 
Brevard, N, C, 


Isaac Messler, 








LEADING KEEDICK LECTURERS 
FOR 1922-1923 


John Drinkwater—Author of “Ab- 
raham Lincoln.” “An English Dra- 
matists’s View of Lincoln.” 


Sir Basil Thomson—The Master 
Modern Detective, former head — of 
Scotland Yard, ‘“My Experiences at 
Seotland Yard.” 


Woollcott—America’s 
Foremost Dramatic Critic, Dramatic 
Editor of The New York Times, ‘‘The 
Great American Play”; “Behind the 
Scenes”; “The Strange Adventures 
of Two Plays.” 


Alexander 


Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars—Curator 
of Mammals and Reptiles, New York 
Zoological Park, “The Seasons”; 
“Our Animal Friends and_ Foes’; 
“The Depths of the Sea,’’ ete. 


Edwin Markham—Poet, Philoso- 
pher and Orator; Author of ‘The 
Man With The Hoe.” “Plain Talks on 
Poetry”; ‘‘Readings From His Own 
Poems,” etc. 


Gilbert K. Chesterton—England’s 
Supreme Literary Genius. “The Ig- 
norance of the Educated”; “Shall 
We Abolish the Inevitable?” | 


Hugh Walpole—Renowned Eng- 
lish Novelist and Literary Critic. — 


“The English Novel of the Twen- 
tieth Century.” | 
Isaac F. Marcosson—The Distin- ; 


guished American Journalist and Au- 
thor. The Foremost Living Inter-. 
viewer of Celebrities. “Adventures 
in Interviewing”; ‘The Far East in 
Transition.” 


; 
. 
Sir Paul Dukes—Late Chief of 
British Secret Intelligence Service 
in Soviet Russia. “Secret Service i ; 


Red Russia.” 


Captain Emmett Kilpatrick—First§ 
Lieutenant of Field Artillery and 
Aide de Camp to Brigadier General 
Hayden in France. “The Horrors of | 
Bolsehvik Russia.” 

















Edmund Heller—Famous Explor- 
er, Hunter and Naturalist. “Through 
Africa with Colonel Roosevelt.” 


S. S. McClure—Editor McClure’s 
Magazine. “Editing As An Art’; 
“World Conditions Today.” 


Write today for terms and open 
dates. Address Lee Keedick, 4387 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

a Oe 


*“‘A nation is a host of men unite 
by some God-begotten mood, some 
hope of liberty or dream of power o 
beauty or justice or brotherhood,” 
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SLATE CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE PRO- 
VIDES EXCEPTIONAL PROGRAM 


North Carolina’s Tenth Annual Conference for 
Social Service promises to be one of the most unusual 
gatherings of its kind ever held in the Southern states. 
The program which is printed in full on page five re- 
veals the wide scope of topics to be discussed. No so- 
cial worker or citizen interested in the promotion of 


public welfare can _ af- 
ford to stay away if he 
or she intends to keep 
abreast of the times. 
Unlike the programs 
of previous years, this 
program does not em- 
phasize one particular 
phase of public welfare 
Or social service; on the 
contrary, it gives a pic- 
ture of the entire field. 
In other years it has 
been necessary to crowd 
off numerous _ topics 
which were of vital in- 
terest but which were 
not directly related to 
the particular theme of 
the particular confer- 
ence. his year the 
program committee de- 
cided to provide expres- 
sion for a number of 
these neglected topics. 
In addition to North 
Carolina’s own leader- 
ship in the field of social 
service, the Conference 
will be favored with an 
unusual number of 
Speakers of national sig- 
“nificance. Foremost 
-among these who come 
to us from other states 
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is Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago. Her 
Mame, her character, and her career are 
stamped upon the social idealism of America and up- 
on the world for that matter that she is everywhere 
Tecognized as the leading woman of her time. She is 
to speak on Wednesday evening on the theme; “Amer- 
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United States. 
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SPEAKERS AT THE TENTH ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


Time of Address 
Gov. Cameron Morrison - 8:15 p.m. Thursday 
Miss Jane Addams, Chicago - 8:45 p. m. Wed. 
Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec. National Child Labor 
Committee - - 2:30 p. m. Tuesday 
Miss Julia K. Jaffray, National Committee on 
Prisons - - 2:00 p. m. Wednesday 
Miss Virginia L. Kelly, National Traveler’s 
Aid Association - 3:00 p. m. Tuesday 
Croft Williams, S. C. - 4:00 p. m. Tuesday 
Dr. E. C. Brooks, State Sup’t. of Public In- 
struction - - - 8:00 p. m. Tuesday 
Mrs. Thomas Bickett - 8:00 p. m. Tuesday 
Mrs. Sydney P. Cooper, Pres. N. C. Federa- 


Name 


tion of Women’s Clubs - 8:00 p. m. Tuesday 
Mrs. J. J. Bernard - - 38:00 p. m. Tuesday 
Miss Rose Ehrenfelt - - 38:00 p. m. Tuesday 
Mrs. B. F. Griffith - - 3:00 p. m. Tuesday 
Mrs. Clarence EK. Hudson - 3:00 p. m. Tuesday 
A. E. Howell, Goldsboro - 3:00 p. m. Tuesday 
Mr. Byrd Howell - - 3:00 p. m. Tuesday 
Dr. W. L. Poteat - - 4:00 p. m. Tuesday 
Mrs. T. W. Bickett - 4:00 p. m. Tuesday 


Dr. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 9:00 a. m. Wed. 
Dr. W. S. Rankin, Raleigh, N. C. - 9:00 a. m. Wed. 
Mrs. Lindsay Patterson - 9:30 a. m. Wednesday 
Dr. E. C. Branson, Chapel Hill - 10:00 a. m. Wed 


Hon. Gilbert T. Stephenson 10:30 a. m. Wednesday 
Mrs. Clarence Johnson - 11:30 a. m. Wednesday 
Roy M. Brown - - 11:30 a. m. Wednesday 
A. W. McAllister - - 2:00 p. m. Wednesday 
Dr. H. W. Crane - - 12:00 a. m. Wednesday 
Dr. Steiner, Chapel Hill - 2:00 p. m. Wednesday 
Mr. Pugh - - - - 2:00 p. m. Wednesday 
Prof. J. E. Browne, Raleigh, 9:30.a. m. Thursday 
Mr. Wilson, State Y. M. C. A., 10:00 a. m. Thurs. 
J. D. Wilkins, Greensboro, 10:30 a. m. Thursday 
Dr. C. C. Taylor, Raleigh, 11:00 a. m. Thursday 
Miss Clara Cox, High Point, 11:30 a. m. Thursday 
BE. S. Wills, Greensboro - 11:30 a. m. Thursday 
Mrs. Blanche Carr Sterne, 11:30 a. m. Thursday 
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so. deeply 


the problems of child labor. 
ago, the president of the National Conference of Social 
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ica’s Responsibility to International Problems.” Own- 
er R. Lovejoy, Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, is one of the leading social workers of the 
His interests are not confined alone to 


He was, several years 


Work. He is now pres- 
ident of the National As- 
ssociation of Social 
workers and holds im- 
portant positions with 
other national organiza- 
tions. Mr. Lovejoy is 
a forecul speaker. His 
address-occurs at the op- 
ening of the Confernece 
on Tuesday afternoon at 
two-thirty. Miss Julia 
Jaffray, of the National 
Prison Committee, and 
Miss Virginia L. Kelly, 
of the National Associa- 
tion of Traveler’s Aid 
Societies, are specialists 
ine their ieldss ae aire 
Croft Williams is State 
Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Welfare of the State 
of South Carolina and 
one of the leaders in the 
field of social service in 
the South. 

It is only necessary to 
mention some of the 
North Carolina, leaders 
to appreciate the  rich- 
ness of the program. 
Such names as Dr. E. 
C. Brooks, Dr. Clarence 
PoemDra bs GeBransonm 
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W. L. Poteat, Mrs. T. W. Bockett, Mrs. Lindsay Pat- 
terson, Mrs. Sydney Cooper, Mrs. B. F. Griffith, Dr. 
W. S. Rankin, Hon. Gilbert T. Stephenson, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Johnson, A. E. Howell, R. M. Brown, Prof. J. E. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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STATE CONFERENCE FOR SO- 
CIAL SERVICE PROVIDES 
EXCEPTIONAL PRO- 
GRAM 


(Continued from page one) 


Browne, Dr. H. W. Crane, A. W. Mc- 


Allister, Miss @:Glara Cox,” .. Mrs: 
Blanche Carr Sterne, Dr. Stein- 
er, Mrs. Clarence E. Hudson, et 


cetera, are an indication of the 
State’s interest in and leadership for 
social service. All of these persons 
represent some particular phase of 
social work now going forward in 
North Carolina. 

The various special groups will 
meet separately from three to four 
on Tuesday afternoon. Some of 
these groups will arrange special 
luncheons and meetings at other 
times during the Conference. Among 
the group conference to be held are: 
Club Women under the leadership of 
Mrs. Sydney Cooper; Public Health 
Nurses under the leadership of Miss 
Rose Ehrenfelt; Traveler’s Aid un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. J. J. Ber- 
nard; Officials of Institutions under 
the leadership of Mr. Byrd; County 
Superintendents of Public Welfare 
under the leadership of Mr. A. E. 
Howell. The places of meeting of 
these various groups will be an- 
nounced at the opening meeting at 
2:30 on Tuesday. 

The topics which will receive at- 
tention at the general sessions are: 
Inter-racial Probléms, Needs of 
Present-Day North Carolina, The 
State Program of Public Welfare, 
The State Prison Program, Industri- 
al Social Progress, Vocational Educa- 
tion, Community Budgets, and Rur- 
al Social Work. 

Two features of this year’s con- 
ference are to be the visit to the 
Church-by-the-side-of-the-Road on 
Wednesday afternoon and the com- 
plimentary dinner to Mr. McAlister 
at six o’clock on the same evening. 
The general session on Tuesday ev- 
ening will be devoted largely to a 
memorial address to the late Gover- 
nor Thomas W. Bickett, President 
of the North Carolina Conference 
for Social Service. The address will 
be delivered by Dr. E. C. Brooks. 
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PLEASE REGISTER! 


Every person who attends 
any of the sessions of the Con- 
ference should register. You 
may not wish to become, a 
member just now, although we 
wish you would, but we do 
want your name and address. 
North Carolina should have a 
record of its citizens who are 
interested in public welfare. 
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THE DINNER TO MR. 
McALISTER 


Citizens who devote them- 
selves to public service in an 
unselfish, manner receive little 
reward for their efforts. Their 
chief compensation consists of 
the knowledge of contributing 
to human welfare, and the oc- 
casional approval of a friend. 
The friends of Mr. A. W. McAI- 
ister have long recognized his 
great contribution to the pub- 
lic welfare of the State of 
North Carolina and they now 
wish to give him a_ concrete 
manifestation of their regard 
for his services. The Compli- 
mentary dinner will occur at 
6 p. m. on Wednesday. Reser- 
vations will necessarily have to 
be limited. Those who wish 
tickets should secure them on 
Tuesday if possible. Tickets 
will be on sale at Court 
House. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


The National Conference of Social 
Work will hold its forty-ninth con- 
secutive annual meeting in the city 
of Providence, June 22-29, 1922. 
The fact that this is the Forty-ninth 
Annual Meeting evidences the sus- 
tained interest which the social 
workers of the United States have 
had in this oldest and largest organi- 
zation of its kind in the world. 

The annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Conference have from year to 
year grown both in interest and help- 
fulness. The program to be present- 
ed at this year’s meeting will deal 
largely with things which are funda- 
mental both to social work and so- 
cial thinking. On the program will 
be men and women who have been 
acknowledged leaders in the social 
thought of this country and who 
have also embodied their thought in 
helpful and constructive effort for 
human betterment. 

The Annual Meeting affords an 
opportunity for all members of the 
Conference to come into closer con- 
tact with one another and to catch 
the spirit of social helpfulness which 
animates every gathering of the Na- 
tional Conference. It also affords 
an opportunity for those in attend- 
ance to meet the leaders in different 
lines of social activity and to secure 
from them helpful advice and 
thoughtful consideration of the prob- 
lems which they are fronting in com- 
mon. 

In addition to this, 
Meeting offers an opportunity for 
the more intimate acquaintance 
which comes from _ social contact 
with those interested in the same 
work as ourselves. Large numbers of 
mutually helpful acquaintanceships 
are each year traceable to contacts 


the Annual 


established throughout the 























































Annual | 
Meeting of the Conference, and it 
gives, also, the opportunity for the 
renewal of old friendships and for 
that stimulating contact of mind with | 
mind which comes when large num-— 
bers of thoughtful people interested 
in the same great work are gather- | 
ed together for the discussion of 
their problems and for the _ inter- 
change of thought concerning things 
ehich are of vital interest to them | 
all—The Conference Bulletin. 

SS 0 


The Need of the Hour | 


Great is our heritage of hope, and 


great 


The obligation of our civic fate. 

Fling forth the triple-colored flag to 
dare 

The bright, untraveled highways of | 
the air, 

Blow the undaunted bugles, 
and yet 

Let not the boast betray us to for- 
get. 


blow, 


For there are high adventures for 
this hour— 

Tourneys to test the sinews of our 
power, 

For we must parry—as_ the years | 
increase— 

The hazards of success, the Tisks of | 
peace! 2 


What need we, then, to guard and | 
keep us whole? 
What do we need to prop the state? | 
We need ~ 
The fine audacities of honest deed 
The homely old integrities of soul; 
The swift temerities that take the 
part | 
Of outcast Right—the wisdom of the 
heart; | 
Brave hopes that Mammon never can 
detain, | 
Nor sully with his gainless clutell 
for gain. | 
; | 
We need the Cromwell fire to make 
us feel 
The public honor or the public trust | 
To be a thing as sacred and augus 
As some white altar where th 
angels kneel | 
We need the faith to go a path un- 
trod, 
The power to be alone and vote with 
God. | 
—Edwin Markham) 
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“The final word is ; 
Everything should have this in ] 
view—not a mere. residence 2 
from which children can take | 
flight, but a family home made — 
up of the best that 
gives us, and from which 
one cares to go. To create — 
such a home, everything should © 
be made to contribute.”’ 
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_ At present, the Radcliffe Chautau- 
qua System is attracting attention 
with its work in the field of applied 
Sociology. Each year in about four- 
teen hundred towns, a program is 
given which is definitely planned to 
meet certain fundamental needs in 
our rural situation. 

_ The Chautauqua movement has 
reached the dangerous stage of its 
development where it has ceased to 
_be a novelty, is not justified as pure- 
ly amusement, and if it is to remain 
an institution must be on an educa- 
tional basis, which will give it per- 
-manence with the church and school. 
| Recognizing this, the Radcliffe Sys- 
tem is organized on a_ basis which 
represents some radical departures 
‘from the usual Chautauqua—in 
finances, lecture subjects, and com- 
munity work particularly. 

_ Passing over the first, the second 
and third have particular interest to 
students of Sociology. Instead. of 
employing the hit and miss system 
of having men lecture on any sub- 
jects representing their choice or pet 
theories, the Radcliffe System em- 
‘ploys a unified lecture plan. At the 
‘close of each Chautauqua season the 
lecturers in conference report on 
What they have found the needs of 
the people for the past year, and 
ee a series of subjects are selected 


~~ 


Meeting these needs. Once the sub- 
jects are chosen and advertised, the 
lecturers prepare on those subjects. 
In this way the lecturers are not de- 
prived of their freedom of speech, 
but they are subscribing to a pro- 
Sel which has unity of purpose. 
: his, of course, precludes the barn- 
Beorming type of lecture, or the pure- 
ly humorous or sentimental kind 
which broke down during the war, 
ecause it was not a message capable 
of satisfying the people. The Rad- 
scien plan combines inspiration and 






| 
: 


cience. Inspiration when not based 
on fact and truth becomes demogog- 
ary. Pure science for science sake 
is the sublimation of purpose to the 
Mechanic of means. But combine the 
two, let inspiration be based on facts 













and Voila! the message that will 
Meet the needs of the people. The 
tecture subjects, this year for  in- 


| Stance, are founded on three periods 
|} Of American History; the Spirit of 
| the Colonist, the Spirit of the Patriot 
the Critical Period, particularly), 
) and the Spirit of the Pioneer. They 
e not academic discussions, howev- 







er. The basis is history and the ap- 


lication is modern. In a_ larger 


Gee 


“We shall do well to steer 
= clear of formulas and rigidity, 
| as well in our lives as in our 
| garden-beds.” 
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By Clark M. Ejichelberger 


sense the subjects are community 
lectures. Our small towns need the 
spirit of the Colonists and Pioneer 
to infuse new life in our rural or- 
der. And the E Pluribus Unum of 
the Constitutional period is very 
necessary to hold together our disin- 
tegrating rural order, as well as’ to 
save the world. Last year one of 
the afternoon lectures was on a Com- 
munity Program, in which a definite 
foundation of community improve- 
ments was outlined, and in some 
cases adopted by the towns in public 
meetings. 

Another feature is the attempt to 
analyze small town rural problems 
and solutions, and to visualize them 
in a series of exhibits. These towns 
need certain messages. The four- 
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I’ll Never Be Rich 


I’ll never be rich. 

I’m too fond of the joy 
Of a certain small girl 
And a certain small boy; 
And the nights full of fun 
And the days full of play, 
And the romp an the run 
At the end of the day. 


I’ll never be rich. 

I’m too eager to share 

In the joys that are near, 
Too unwilling to care 

For the thing we call gold, 
That I’ll fill every day 
Full of strife for the stuff, 
And not rest by the way. 


I’ll never be rich. 

There are too many charms 
That I now can possess 
When I stretch out my arms, 
There are too many joys 
That already I hold 

That I cannot give up 

Just to wallow in gold. 
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teen hundred towns are most of 
them in the twenty-five hundred class, 
which receive special mention in ref- 
erence to our census figures, .be- 
cause they are the economic and so- 
cial points of concentration of our 
farm people, and therefore the key 
to our rural situation. Our total 
population increased about fourteen 
per cent, our cities twenty-eight per 
cent, our small towns twenty-one 
per cent and our farming population 
actually decreased six-tenths of one 
per cent. Not more than one hun- 
dred miles from the college which 
publishes this community magazine 1s 
a town of two thousand population. 
A survey reveals the fact that it 
sprung up in the last two decades, 
and most of its men have been re- 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA A COMMUNITY INSTITUTION 


cruited from the farms and attended 
the country schools. But its loss is 
more vital than its gain. The aver- 
age age of the business men is 
around forty years, which shows that 
the young men are not going in bus- 
iness with their fathers but are go- 
ing to the city. The small town 
draws from the country; the city 
draws from both. 

Now, this whole situation is very 
complex. One gains nothing by 
shouting at the hosts of migrating 


' youths “Stay on the farm!” because 


with the modern methods of produc- 
tion, fewer can do the farm work, 
and anyway those who wish to stay 
on the farm must have comfortable 
advantages to keep them there. And 
it is equally as foolish to shrug the 
shoulders with a fatalistic laissez 
faire and say “there is no use trying 
to check the tendency to the city, so 
let them migrate until the economic 
pendulum swings the other way.” A 
knowledge of the situation will mod- 
ify it somewhere between these two 
extremes. 

Students of the problem generally 
agree that the people of our small 
towns and rural districts need social 
consciousness, that they lack the 


group point of view and the co-opera- 


tion which would logically result. 
Too much selfishness and negative 
individualism is depriving the people 
of this finer individuality which 
comes through co-operation and mu- 
tual service. It is also agreed that 
these people need some knowledge 
of their relationship to other groups. 
and also some positive information 
of how they may develop this finer 
social life. Besides inspiring co-op- 
eration, it is necessary to go one step 
farther and show the way to co-opera- 
tive markets and play grounds and 
social centers which modern eco- 
nomics and sociology have produced. 

One of the methods of the Rad- 
cliffe Community Department of 
making its contribution along these 
three lines is the community exhibit, 
comprising a number of charts. One 
of them is a score sheet, by which 
the community may grade itself 
compared to an ideal standard. After 
much study, a chart was. devised 
which has the expertness of the train- 
ed investigators score sheet, but the 
clearness and simplicity which en- 
ables the untrained to fill it out. Its 
purpose is not only to supply infor- 
mation but particularly to show the 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Each act of humble service 
is that divine touching of the 
ground which enables one to 
get the spring whereby he leaps 
to greater heights.—Trine. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA A COMMUN- 
ITY INSTITUTION 


(Continued From Page 3) 


community how it grades by having 
it grade itself. The chart is printed 
on a large poster, attractively ar- 
ranged and colored to attract crowds 
to see it. It grades the community, 
therefore it makes men think in 
terms of the community; it develops 
community consciousness. Another 
chart is one designed to show the 
community its national influence 
through migration. The Radcliffe 
community expert in the town during 
the Chautauqua assists the people in 
drawing lines on a large map of the 
United States representing the mi- 
gration of their generation. Al- 
though migration deals with indi- 
viduals naturally, the word commun- 
ity is used singularly and this appeal 
is made to the community as a 
whole, that since this migration does 
not take place, is this community 
satisfied with the ideals the young 
people are taking from it to other 
parts of the country. 

The Community Program Chart 
which is put on exhibit is the com- 
pliment of the Grade Your .Town 
Chart, and by following it the com- 
munity may advance its scoring to 
approach the one hundred per cent. 
This community program formed a 
text of one of the lectures last year. 

The Junior Chautauqua worker 
spends her time with the women and 


.children particularly, and the Chau- 


tauqua Director with the men during 
the Chautauqua, holding community 
meetings, outlining programs, en- 
couraging and giving the community 
help in filling out these charts. All 
of this material, as well as the infor- 
mation collected through two ques- 
tionnaries prepared in each town, is 
supplying the Chautauqua System 
with a mass of information by which 
it may be more fundamental in this 
work. This material is being com- 
piled and its chapters will be contri- 
butions to the academic knowledge 
of rural Sociology. 

If it is true that we have been ap- 
proaching a condition of seeming in- 
tellectual barbarism, refined and 
civilized, but annihilating each other 
because of our inability to think in 
terms of the group, any method is 
important which makes some contri- 
bution to the science of co-operation, 
of group thinking, yes, of group ser- 
vice. 

For the Chautauqua to exist as an 
institution, it must satisfy a vital, a 
permanent, and a_ universal need. 
This is a description of how one sys- 
tem is analyzing the need and try- 

Students and Departments of So- 
ing to meet it. 
ciology who are-interested in these 
charts, or any of the reports of the 
Community Department are invited 
to write the Community Department 
of the Radcliffe Chautauqua System, 
907 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D, C, 


THE RURAL TEACHER AND 
COMMUNITY WORK 


In the Feb. 20th issue of Commun- 
ity Progress there was an _ editorial 
entitled, ““SShould The Rural Teacher 
Do Community Work?” Of course 
a great deal depends upon the situ- 
ation but if she has the time and en- 
ergy when she has done her first du- 
ty, that of teaching the.children, in- 
deed it would be wise, it seems to me 
to take part in community work out- 
side of the school. However if it 
means a neglect of her first duty, no. 
On the other hand, is it not possible 
for the teacher in her school with 


‘her pupils to do community work? 


In the rural community one of the 
greatest needs is that of the develop- 
ment of civic pride. The rural 
teacher when trained has the oppor- 
tunity of promoting this through her 
pupils without leaving her school ac- 
tivities at all. 

Instead of the teacher who is ov- 
erworked going away from. the 
school to do community work, why 
not bring the problems into the 
school and let the children with the 
teacher work out the solution? Then 
with the aid of the other agencies in 
the community and of the homes, put 
the solution into effect. Would this 
not be “Real Education” and at the 
same time community work? It has 
been said that the aim of education 
is “to teach us how to live.” Certain- 
ly there is no better place to begin 
than in our home communities. Let 
the teacher have as her aim and 





guide ‘To teach the children how to 
live’; if it takes her into commun- 
ity work as it undoubtedly _ will, 
surely there is where she should be. 
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THE CHURCH BY-THE-SIDE- 
OF THE ROAD 


Greensboro has an unusral 
religious institution. It is call- 
ed the “Church by-the-side-of 
the Road,’ and its name _ im- 
plies that it exists to serve peo- 
ple. Its program includes 
recreation, evening classes, so- 
cial service, and many other 
services which lead to human 
The members of the 
Conference will be extended 
the hospitality of this Church 
at 4:00 p. m. on Wednesday. 
Automobiles will be 
visitors to and 
from the Church. After the 
reception given by the mem- 
bers of the Church, there will 


be a brief demonstration of the 


welfare. 


provided 
to transport 


types of work carried on by 
this institution which 
“by the side of the 
serve all who pass. 


stands 
road’”’ to 
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EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


What should be said of a world- 
leading democracy wherein 10 per 
cent of the adult population can 
not read the laws which they are 
presumed to know? 


What should be said of a de- 
mocracy which sends an army to 
preach democracy wherein there 
was drafted out of the first 2,000,- 
000 men a total of 200,000 men 
who could not read their orders 
or understand them when deliv- 
ered, or read the letters sent 
them from home? 


What should be said of a_ de- 
mocracy which calls upon its cit- 
izens to consider the wisdom of 
forming a league of nations, of 
passing judgment upon a_ code 
which will insure the freedom of 
the seas, or of sacrificing the daily 
stint of wheat and meat for the 
benefit of the Rumanians or the 
Jugo-Slavs, when 18 per cent of 
the coming citizens of that de- 
mocracy do not go to school? 
mocracy in which one of its sov- 

What should be said of a de- 
mocracy which is challanged by 
ereign states expends a grand to- 
tal of $6 per year per child for 
sustaining its public-school  sys- 
tem? 


What should be said of a de- 
mocracy which is challenegd by 
the world to prove the superiority 
of its system of government over 
those discarded, and yet is com- 
pelled to reach many millions of — 
its people through papers printed ~ 
in some foreign language? d 

What should be said of a demo-— 
cracy which expends in a year 
twice as much for chewing gum 
as for schoolbooks, more for auto-— 
mobiles than for all primary and _ 
secondary education, and in 


e i 
which the average teacher’s sal- — 


ary is less than that of the aver- 
age day laborer? * 

What should be said of a de- — 
mocracy which permits tens of 3 
thousands of its native-born chil- 
dren to be taught American his- 
tory in a foreign language—the 
Declaration of Independence and 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech in 
German and other tongues? 

What should be said of a de- 
mocracy which permits men and 
women to work in masses where 
they seldom or never hear a word 
of English spoken? 

Yet, this is all true of the Unit- 
ed States of America. 
—Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior Annual Report, 1918. 
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PROGRAM OF THE TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE FOR sO- 
CIAL SERVICE 


Greensboro, March 28, 29, 30 
All meetings to be held in the Guilford County Court House unless otherwise noted. 


TUESDAY, 2:00 P. M. 


Registration of Delegates. 

General Session. 

Address by Owen R. Lovejoy, Secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee. 


3:00 P. M. ’ 

Group Conferences. (Announcement of rooms to 

be made in general session.) 

A. Club Women and Social Welfare. 
Presiding: Mrs. Sydney P. Cooper. 
Address: Miss Julia K. Jaffray. 

B. Public Health Nursing. 

Presiding: Miss Rose Ehrenfelt. 
Address: Mrs. T. W. Bickett. 
C. Traveler’s Aid. 
Presiding: Mrs. J. J. Bernard. 
Addresses: Mrs. B. F. Griffith. 
Mrs. C. E. Hudson. 
Mrs. J. J. Bernard. 
Miss ‘Virginia L. Kelly. 
D. Institutional Officials. 
_ Presiding: Mr. Byrd. 
E. Superintendents of Public Welfare. 
Presiding: Mr. A. E. Howell. 
4:00 P. M. 

General Session. 

Subject: Inter-racial Problems. 

Presiding: Dr. W. L. Poteat. 


Address: Mrs. T. W. Bickett. 
Mr. Croft Williams. 
8:00 P. M. 
‘Formal Opening of the Conference. 
Music. 


Greetings From the North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs: Mrs. Sydney P. Cooper. 

Music. 

Greetings From Governor Cameron Morrison. 

Address: “Thomas W. Bickett,” by Dr. E. C. 

| Brooks. 

| WEDNESDAY, 9:00 A. M. 

Subject: -““Four Needs of Present-day North Car- 
olina.” 

Presiding: Dr. Clarence Poe. 
Addresses: Dr. W. S. Rankin: 
cal Basis for Our People.” 
Mr. Lindsay Patterson: “More Beauty for Town 

and Country.” 

Dr. E. C. Branson: “More Efficient 
Government in North Carolina.” 
Hon. Gilbert T. Stephenson: “A Better Enforce- 
ment of Law.” 

11:30 A. M. 
= Subject: 
Presiding: 
Addresses: Roy M. Brown: 
North Carolina.” 
Mrs. Clarence Johnson: “The State 


Child,” 


“A Better Physi- 


County 


“The State Program of Public Welfare.” 
Mrs. Clarence Johnson. 
“County Homes in 


and_ the 


2:00 P. M. 


Subject: “The State Prison Program.” 

Addresses: Miss Julia K. Jaffray: “The 
ments of a Sane Prison System.” 

A. W. McAlister: “Our Present Problem.” 

Discussion: Mr. Pugh and Dr. Steiner. 


4:00 P. M. 

Reception and Demonstration at the Church-by- 
the-side-of the Road. Automobiles will be 
furnished to take delegates to and from the 
Church. 

6:00 P. M. 

Complimentary Dinner to Mr. A. W. McAlister. 
Tickets for the dinner may be purchased a“ the 
Court House during the Conference. Promin- 
ent speakers will represent the State, the Coun- 
ty of Guilford, and the City of Greensboro. 

8:30 P. M. 
General Session. 


Ele- 


Music. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Music. 

Address: Miss Jane Addams: “America’s Respon- 


sibility to International Problems.” 
THURSDAY, 9:30 A. M. 


Subject: “Progress in North Carolina.” 
Addresses: “Industrial Social Progress,’ by Mr. 
Wilson. 


“Vocational Education” by Prof. J. E. Browne. 

“Community Budgets” by J. D. Wilkins. 

“A Rural Survey of Wake County” by Dr. C. C. 
Taylor. 

“A Larger Program for Guilford County” by 
Miss Clara Cox, Mrs. Blanche Carr Sterne, E. 
S. Wills, and Mrs. Clarence Johnson. 

:00 P. M. 

Adjournment of Conference. 


—_ 
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“WHY GO TO COLLEGE?’ 


Some people are born*with a de- 
sire for education, some acquire a 
desire for education, and some have 
education thrust upon them, but 
there are very few who in any way 
find out what college means before 
they enter its stately portals. 

College, to some people, is the 
“finishing” school that our grand- 
mothers attended to learn French 
and embroidery and parlor manners, 
or that our grandfathers attended 
to return home with an abundance 
of Latin and Rhetoric, to become 
lawyers. After a girl or boy has 
spent four years and an amount of 
money that meant sacrifices on the 
part of the family, then he or she is 
considered to be through with learn- 
ing, and ready to teach. 

But college is not that. It is the 
place where a person should find 
himself. High School gives the 
fundamental knowledge that is 
necessary for entrance to the col- 
lege classes, but it gives little prep- 


aration for the life that college 
students lead. College is not all 
Latin and themes and historical 


dates; it is not the tomb of all life 
but that of the book worm. It is the 
door to real life. It is different 
from any life that we have seen be- 
fore, but it is life in the form that 
we will meet it in the future. Here 
is every type of person that will be 
met in the business world, the social 
world, the industrial world, the po- 
litical world and the religious world. 
Here are people representing the 
thought and ideas of every section of 
the country. Here, in one group, is 
the future. 

The boys and girls who feel that 
they can stop their education with 
graduation from High School see 
but a very small side of the question. 
They see the financial side that tem- 
porarily looks good to their ambition 
to become successful business men 
and women. They are afraid to in- 
vest four years in a business that 
pays no interest immediately, they 
are not willing to wait a short time 
for one interest that pays in full and 
never stops paying, though there be 
financial losses, or accidents, or hard 
luck in general. The person with an 
education is safe, for if he is a bank 
president, he is the best in his line, or 
if he is a ditch digger he is the best 
ditch digger to be found. If a girl 
becomes a professional woman, she 
is a good one, or if she keeps her 
house and puts an education behind 
her broom, her house will be the best 
in the land. 

Entrance to college means more 
than entrance to the academic class- 
es, though class work must be the 
fundamental thing upon which edu- 
cation rests. It is here that the in- 
tellect is trained and smoothed, and 
that the “intelligence jug” is filled. 
But at college there are friends to 








make, there are athletics to become 
interested in, there are literary so- 
cieties to join, there are libraries to 
explore, there are books to read, and 
there are problems to be met and 
solved even as they must be met and 
solved in the world beyond the ivy- 
covered wails. 

Out side there is a busy whirl of 
life that often calls too strongly, and 
the girl or boy gives up and answers 
the call, only to find too late that 
until one is really prepared he never 
reaches the inner circle that puts 
something worth while into life, and 
gets something worth while from it. 
During the war there was the con- 
stant cry of “preparedness.” It 
should be the same in everyday life. 
A man or woman must be prepared 
before he can look life straight in 
the face and say with assurance 
that he has found his place in the 
world. 

—Virginia Terrell. 
Q ——-—---- --- 


THE COLLEGE MAN AND WOMAN 
IN THE WORLD 


The college man and woman of to- 
day are taking the leading part in 
practically all of our worth-while 
activities, movements, and _ institu- 
tions. There is, of course, some rea- 
son for this, and the reason is quite 
obvious. A college education, in the 
first place, fits men and women for 
the particular lines of work which 
they wish to pursue. The college 
graduate possesses a certain amount 
of self-confidence and perseverance 
which enable him to go out into the 
world and with eagerness perform 
his part of the world’s work. Our 
present college courses in _ science, 
law, theology, and pedagogy give us 
our leaders in these fields. Our great 
church men, social workers, and pub- 
lic leaders have practically all been 
college men and women. 

College men and women, however, 
derive more than this vocational 
training from the four or more years 
spent in college. They learn to be- 
come citizens—thinking and acting 
citizens. In this day, when politics 
tend to be so corrupt, I can think of 
no greater service to be rendered by 
college men and women to the com- 
munity, state, and nation than to 
take their places as interested, think- 
ing, and active citizens. The social, 
economic, and political problems of 
today are, indeed, complex, and the 
college man and woman are the ones 
to solve them. They have the infor- 
mation to a large extent concerning 
these problems—they have, also, as 
a rule, the ability to look at them 
from both sides—seeing both the 
good and the bad _points—and, 
hence, are capable of finding wise 
solutions to them. This is what the 
nation needs—men and women who 
think seriously and then act wisely; 
not men and women who 


find 





Maitland Sadler, Secretary 


speedy, yet, short-lived remedies for 
civil evils. The college man and 
woman are, furthermore, an inspira- 
tion to the community. It is they 
who want to make their town a place 
in which everyone give and get the 
best that is in the life of the com- 
munity. 

Such a citizen, too, has _ those 
characteristics which go to make the 
nation what it should be. At college, 
character is formed to a large degree. 
Honor, loyalty, courage, justice, and 
responsibility are traits which col- 
lege tends to bring out in students, 
and these are the _ characteristics 
which bring about the influence of 
the citizen. 

It is quite true that some of our 
best citizens have not been gradu- 
ates. If, however, they were of val- 
uable service to the state without a 
college education, of how much more 
service might they have been had 
they possessed this valuable asset! 

—Maitland Sadler. 
oOo 


“Let me go where’er I will 
J hear a sky-born music still; 
It sounds from all things old, 
It sounds from all things young, 
From all that’s fair, from all that’s 
foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song ) 
It is not only in the rose, | 
It is not only in the bird, . 
Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things 
There alway, alway something sings. 
’Tis not in the high stars alone, 
‘Nor in the cups of budding flowers, | 
Nor in the red-breast’s mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in show- 
ers, 
But in the mud and scum of things, 


’ 
' 



























There alway, alway something 

sings.”’ 

—Emerson. 
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“What Jane Addams has 


said and done is no circum- 
stance to what she is.” 
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One who never turned his back 
But marched abreast. forward 
Never doubted clouds would break © 
Never dreamed, though right were 
worsted, wrong would trumph 
Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to 
fight better. 5 
Sleep to wake. 
—Robert Browning. 
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know that the secret of hap- } 
Piness is never to allow your | 
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A NEW SOUTHERN CAMP FOR GIRLS 


It is gratifying to note the _ in- 
crease in the number of summer 
camps in North Carolina. - A few 


people have been aware of the fact 
that the Blue Ridge of North Caro- 
lina offers climate, scenery, unique 
places of interest, and an array of 
natural wonders not equalled by any 
other section east of the Rockies. 
Cool nights, moderate summer tem- 
peratures when it is unbearably hot 
anywhere but in the high moun- 
tains, and freedom from mosquitoes 
make possible an exhilirating  out- 
door life with none of the ordinary 
disappointments and pests. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. P. Kephart, the 
former a professor of Education in 
The North Carolina College for Wo- 
men, after varied camp experiences, 
have decided to construct and direct 
a camp for girls at BLOWING 
ROCK, N. C. The work of con- 
-struction has gone far enough to in- 
sure an early completion. Commodius 


that they may be thrown wide open 
to permit actual living in the out- 
doors. 

The complexity of town life makes 
it almost a necessity for normal de- 
velopment that the growing boy or 
girl be given some opportunity to 
get away from the idleness of vaca- 
tion time to a place where worth- 
while activities not available during 
the school year may serve to build 
streng bodies and at the same time 
provide new ideas and ideals. 

CAMP YONAHLOSSEE will pro- 
vide the usual outdoor activities of 
camp life, such as swimming, horse- 
back riding, games, and arts and 
crafts; however, the greatest em- 
phasis will be put upon camp craft. 
The construction of Indian contriv- 
ances, playing Indian games, hikes, 
tramps, outdoor cooking, weaving, 
pottery, and as much freedom as 
may be consistent with safety will 
play a large part in the life of the 


and comfortable wooden buildings campers. 
are being erected in such a manner A very democratic organization 
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of the camp government and activi- 
ties will permit participation on the 
part of campers in the direction and 
control of awards, penalties, and 
camp citizenship. A Chief and her 
Council, the Camp Pow Wow (the 
legislative body), and distinctive In- 
dian names for the little rough bung- 
alows insure a form of life removed 
from the artificialities of home and 
school. 

A summer camp, with the right 
amount of vigorous outdoor life, is 
a sorry place without plenty of good, 
nourishing food. CAMP YONAH- 
LOSSEE is fortunate in being so sit- 
uated and organized that the camp 
farm will provide all except the most 
common staples. The camp manage- 
ment is going to make an abundance 
of food, fresh milk, eggs, butter, and 
meats, definitely characteristic. 

Girls from ten to eighteen years 
of age will be taken. The season 
is from July 1st to August 31st. Per- 
sons who are interested are request- 
ed to address, Camp Yonahlossee, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

—____—__——-0 


WORKING ONE’S WAY THROUGH 
COLLEGE ~ 


There was a time when one who 
was high enough in social circles to 
go to college was not the kind of 
person who did not have enough mon- 
ey to afford all the luxuries of a 
four years’ college course. In those 
days nobody who was at all aristo- 
cratic, ever thought of working— 
and those who had not large bank 
accounts went uneducated. 

It is a splendid thing to think of 
today—this fact of students work- 
ing their way through college. We 
are learning better each day to look 
labor squarely in the face and real- 
ize that anything honest is honor- 
able. And it is a notable fact that 
in many instances some of the finest 
products of college training are re- 
sults of “diamonds in the rough” 
which have been polished by long, 
hard struggle against that law_ of 
survival of the fittest. They have 
survived because of being in dead 
earnest about becoming fit! 

There are at least three classes of 
occupations which are usually open 
to students who want badly enough 
to make use of them. The first of 
these is the various “assistants” jobs 
on the campus. The postmaster or 
the Librarian, or the Matron, or the 
Housekeeper—any one of them us-- 
ually need steady, ready helpers— 
Such jobs are permanent; and though 
they offer work, perhaps, for only a 
few hours each week, the sum of 
payment for the extra hours work, 
by the end of the year makes a neat 
little sum for the student with no 
bank account and no income. ; 

Then there are always firms in 
town which would be delighted to 
have their business advertised on any 
college campus. One boy merely se- 
cured an agency with a tailoring 


(Continued on next page) 
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SOME VALUABLE BOOKS FOR 
THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Community—A Sociological Study - 


R. M. MacIver. MacMillan and Com- 
pany. Pp. 438. $6.00. This is a 
splendid volume composed of three 
books, the first of which deals with 
the matter of the sociological ap- 
proach in the study of the commun- 
ity. The second gives a thorough- 
going analysis of the community, see- 
ing its elements, its structure, and 
its institutions. The third book 
treats of the primary laws of the de- 
velopment of the community,  to- 
gether with the problems connected 
with the working of the laws. No so- 
cial worker is prepared in a_ well 
rounded way until he has full know- 
ledge of the ways and means of find- 
ing his community and taking stock 
of it. No theoretical study of the 
community is complete without Mac- 
Iver’s Community. 

Social Work. Edward T. Devine. 
MacMillan and Company, New York. 
Pp. 352. There is perhaps no better 
authority to speak and write’ on 
American social work than the auth- 
or of Social Work, and we could 
but expect a masterpiece on the 
subject from his pen. It is at the 
same time a history, an analysis of 
the present status, and a prophesy 
for the future of social work in this 
country. “The aim of this volume, 
and the series in which it appears, 
is to make clearer the relation be- 
tween every-day, sometimes discour- 
aging efforts to help others and 
those larger social movements in in- 
dustry, education, and other depart- 
ments of life and thought to which 
they are essentially related.” 

The Elements of Social Science. 
R. M. MaclIver. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. Pp. 186. $2.50. 
This is a brief but masterly study of 
human society, touching such points 
as the “nature,” ‘‘stages,”’ ‘“‘struc- 
ture” and “evolution” of society. 

Attainable Standards in Municipal 
Programs. Vol. I, No. 7 University 
of North Carolina Extension Bulle- 
tin. Published by the University, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. This little volume, 
as its title would seem to indicate, 
deals with the various experiments, 
successes and failures in local com- 
munity government and_ welfare 
programs of both public and private 
institutions and societies. 

What is Social Case Work? An In- 
troduction and Description. Mary 
EK. Richmond. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York. Pp. 268. $1.00. 
When it comes to social case work 
in America Mary E. Richmond is a 
pioneer and an eminent authority. 
If there is any profit to be had from 
other people’s experience no one 
should undertake to do case work to- 
day without first consulting this lady. 
When in this little book she under- 
takes to define social case work she 
is not theorising or drawing on her 
imagination but is speaking out a 
great volume of life experience in 
the field. The forms of social work 
ee discusses she has seen in opera- 
Jon, 
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on the road to school; 


burrs. 


night. 


steps of the school house. 


shrubs to gold. 


like a great checkerboard. 
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WORKING ONE’S WAY THROUGH 
COLLEGE 


(Continued from page 7) 


house, and, as a result of a few 
hours’ advertising, he received quite 
a bit of money in commissions from 
suits the men on his campus bought 
from that company. One girl, rep- 
resenting a beauty shop, received 
each month a check, commissions on 
toilet articles, and so forth, bought by 
her college mates. There are always 
avenues open on the business high- 
way. 

The third class of employments 
takes perhaps a little more forgetting 
of self than either of the other two. 
It is that of “campus odd jobs”. It 
isn’t difficult, when one is determined 
to be willing to shine shoes, sweep 
rooms, wash sweaters and _ dresses, 
press frocks—any of those things one 
usually tips the maid for doing—and 


WHAT MY FIVE SENSES TEACH ME TO EOVE INTHE 
COUNTY 3 


By Vachel Lindsay 


_I love the taste of thorn apples and sweet acorns and sumac 
and choke-cherries and all the wild things we used to find 


And I love the feel of pussy willows and the inside of chestnut 


I love to walk on a country road where only a few double 
teams have left a strip of turf in the middle of the track. 


In the first cool nights I love the sound of the first bard rain- 
fall on the roof of the gable room. 


And I love the creaking of the sleigh runner and the snapping 
of nail heads in the clapboards on a bitter cold January 


I love the odor of those red apples that grew on the trees that 
died before I went back to grandpa’s again. 


And I love the smell of the dead leaves tn the woods in the fali 


I love the fragrance of the first pink and blue hepaticas which 
have hardly any scent at all. 


I love the smell of the big summer rain drops on the dusty dry 


I love the breath of the great corn fields when you ride past 
them on an August evening in the dark. 


I love to see the wind blowing over tall grass. 
I love the yellow afternoon light that turns all the trees and 


I love to-see the shadow of a cloud moving over the valley, 
especially where the different fields have different colors 


I love the little ford over Turtle Creek where they did not 
build the bridge after the freshet. 
I love the sunset on the bill in Winebago County, where I 


used to sit and prav about my mental arithmetic lesson 
the spring I taught school! 
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always there are students who don’t | 
really know how to do these things, 
or who do not have the spare time. | 
Ten times to one, you will be en- 
trusted with things which one hesi- 
tates about giving to a servant. Of | 
course, prices for such jobs differ, | 
but, the person who is willing to ask 
to have work done is willing to pay 
a reasonable price for it. , | 


With most students who earn all 
or part of their expenses, it is not 
a case of becoming humble enough | 
to labor, it is a case of getting enough - 
labor to do. And always that stu- 
dent who best fulfils her task has 
most work to do. It isn’t a thing to 
be sneered at. Many, many students | 
have made play jobs out of it. The 
disgrace is, not to be poor, but to 
want to stay penniless! And we 
laud those who are willing to lift as 
well as be lifted. 

—Mabel Stamper. 
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JANE ADDAMS SPEAKS ON AMERICAN INTERNA- 
TIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Jane Addams, well known social welfare worker 
and author, spoke to an enthusiastic Greensboro audi- 
ence in the West Market Street Methodist church 
Thursday night on “America’s Responsibility to Inter- 
national Problems.” Miss Addams gave her lecture 
from a background of knowledge in World Problems 
that she had gained from frequent trips to the Euro- 
pean countries and from intensive study of her own 
nation. 

The fact that America has not entered the league 
has, according to the speaker, caused a great many of 
the reconstruction prob- 


which had failed  be- 
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of the most important roles in future European civ- 
ilization sifice all people are realizing that no country 
can be ideal and democratic unless the citizens are 
able to. understand the laws under which they live. 
A humanitarian interest, she said, on the part of 
American people should make them realize that here 
they would find one of the most desirable channels of 
service in helping the people of the other countries to 
become reestablished on a firm intellectual footing 
and, thus, to regain their positions in world affairs. 
She cited several instances of the terrible condi- 
tions which now exist 


ful in America and the 
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otherwise : have been : | ay PT RT aT Ta | of the dearth of the 
When she attended meet- j | material necessities of 
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cause of the “non-parti- 
cipation” of the United 
States among which was 
the loan which had been 
proposed for one of the most destitute of the countries. 
The attitude toward the states is very different now 
from that of a few years ago in that the people of 
Europe feel that they are not exactly getting the 
things that a country in the position of this one should 
be expected to do much toward providing. ; 
Miss Addams commended the work of the Social 
Workers of the nation saying that they were doing a 
great work and giving “the kind of help that the 
world sorely needs.” She spoke of the need on behalf 


of the European peoples of intellectual help. The 
schools there are not so numerous as_ they 
were before the war and the people, naturally, are 


finding it hard to get the type of education that they 
desire. Education, however, is destined to play one 
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people over here cannot 
obtain enough to keep 
them aliver Also, there 
is much concern over 
the way that the. citizens of the United States 
are keeping their raw materials. The same 
question was asked about the articles which would 
keep them warm as was so frequently asked about the 
food. To all of these Miss Addams said there was one 
answer which might be found in the fact that the peo- 
ple of this country had not yet realized their respon- 
sibility toward those of foreign countries. That, this 
is a great responsibility, she said, is certain and that 
the people should be awakened to the realization of it 
is very necessary. She paid a tribute to Wodorow 
Wilson when she said that there could be no need of 
saying a great deal in defense of the League of Nations 


(Continued on next page.) 
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JANE ADDAMS' SPEAKS ON 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


(Continued from page 1) 


because every American was familiar 
with the forward looking mind of the 
Father of the League. In speaking 
of the work of the league, she said 
that the people who were meeting In 
Geneva had as their highest ideal a 
future in which even the smallest 
nations of the world shall be assur- 
ed of complete safety and in which 
no one need fear the menace of an- 
other terrible war like the one that 
has lately ended. She called the 
problem of the far-East an all em- 
bracing problem since upon its 
solution rests the fate of much 
of the world’s present — popula- 
tion. Whether these important 
questions would be settled by the 
league or by several conferences of 
the type just held in Washington, 
Miss Addams said she could not tell, 
but, anyway, the problems must be 
solved and the sooner that every na- 
tion in the world realizes that no 
longer can one country hope to exist 
as a separate body—then, the sooner 
will the path to permanent and last- 
ing peace be started. The speaker 
stressed the fact that the principles 
of Brotherhood which are so well ex- 
pressed in the work of the Social 
Welfare Workers are the ones which 
must determine the final elements of 
svorld democracies and of world 
ideals. 

Finally, she gave the challenge to 
America—a challenge which calls to 
every true and patriotic American to 
wake up to the problems of today, to 
the needs of the other people of the 
world and to the duties of real citi- 
zens and—having realized these du- 
ties to put forth every effort toward 
the accomplishment of their ideal of 
everlasting peace and prosperity. 

0 


NORTH CAROLINA NEEDS BET- 
TER PHYSICAL BASIS FOR 
HER PEOPLE 


CW. S. Rankin) 


On the program ‘Four Needs of 
North Carolina,” Dr. W. S. Rankin 
said that one of the needs of the 


state is ““A Better Physical Basis 
for Our People.” He gave statistics 
concerning the standing of North 


Carolina men in the army which 
showed that of those who were de- 
fective, 39 per cent had mechanical 
defects, 12 per cent sense organ de- 
fects, 11 per cent had_ tuberculosis 
and venereal diseases, 10 per cent 
had heart and vessel troubles, 20 per 
cent had developmental and nutri- 
tional defects, 6 per cent nervous 
and mental diseases and the rest had 
bad teeth. He said, however, that 
the state was not so far behind other 
states when a person considered the 
different causes for the seeming 








CHURCH BY-THE-SIDE-OF-THE-ROAD EN- 
TERTAIN DELEGATES 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Conference was the trip 
to the Church-by-the-Side of the 
Road Thursday afternoon, when the 
church sent the special invitation 
and put on a program to show the 
delegates the kind of . community 
work that is being done in that dis- 
trict of Greensboro. 

Situated, indeed, by the side of the 
road, and as the pastor said, when 
it rains, a very muddy one, the church 
stands open all the time, and every- 
one is welcome whenever he feels 
the need of quiet. But the situation 
of the church is not the most strik- 
ing thing about it, for upon ap- 
proaching, even for the distance of 
a block, one can hear the shouts of 
children, and the laughter that only 
happiness invokes. And upon reach- 
ing the church, one sees the cause 
of it—one of the finest playgrounds 
in the state, equipped in the most 
modern way, and crowds of happy 
children playing every game that is 
enjoyed by children. There are 
playground directors to make things 
run smoothly, and there are big 
boys and girls, not playing the bully, 
but looking after the smaller ones 
and helping them to have a good 
time. 

One of the most at-home looking 
persons in the church was ‘Mother 
Vick,” the community nurse, who 
looks after the ills, no matter what 
they may be, of all who need her. 
“Mother Vick” showed the delegates 
her friendliness in a short time, for 
standing in the door, in her blue and 
white uniform, she smiled at every- 
body, and spoke as though she were 
an old friend of everybody’s.  Per- 
haps she was wondering if all the 
people she saw were vaccinated, for 
her flock were all free from typhoid, 
even if it did take a prayer meeting 
to accomplish the task. Pastor W. 
C. Smith told the story about how the 
folks were all gathered at prayer 
meeting, and then offered the vac- 
cine treatment. It accomplished the 
results and will be offered again 
this year. 


The community cow was one of 
the most interesting novel features 
of this community church. This 
particular cow is being tried as an 
experiment, and if it proves success- 
ful, will become a regular boarder 
with the families who need pure fresh 
milk for the little folks. And too, if 
the folks like the idea, the small 
sum they pay for having the cow 
as their guest will be used to buy 


lowstanding. The fact that this rap- 
idly becoming a manufacturing 
state and that the people wear shoes 
more than in any other of the south- 
ern states, make the defective points 
increase. 

As a matter of satisfaction to 
North Carolina, be mentioned the 


some more of these friendly cows 
and before long there will not be a 
community cow, but a community of 
cows at the Church by the side of the 
Road. 


The night school also came in for 
a great deal of interest on the part 
of the delegates. It is taught in 
terms of ten weeks, and commence- 
ment for the present one will be held 
in a short time. Classes are held 
two hours each night, four nights 
a week, and courses are given in al- 
most any subject that is taught in day 
schools—Business methods, reading, 
writing, and several other subjects, 
with the hope of adding music soon. 
There are 61 enrolled in the school. 
The men’s and boys’ classes in the 
Sunday School, the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl’s Clubs, the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
and the Christian Endeavor Society 
are all doing good work, especially 
the Men’s and Boys’ Clubs. The 
men’s class recently aided a man 
who was in prison in getting a parole, 
and helped care for his family until 
he was able to assume the responsi- 
bility himself. The boys are looking 
after two small boys who are on the 
Guilford County Roads, visiting them 
and encouraging them to make some- 
thing of thermselves. 
The “Friend O’ Man,” a monthly 
publication of the church, was given 
to each delegate upon leaving, and 
it was a fine representative of the 
community spirit of the church. 
The last, but perhaps the most im- 
portant event of the afternoon was 
Jane Addam’s visit to the  play- 
ground. She rode up in a big car, 
unannounced, and stopped in the cen- 
ter of the playground, to talk to the 
children. It was all very simple, 
without the elaborate introduction 
that usually precedes the arrival of 
this great woman. She just came. 
The children, stopping their play 
crowded around this real ‘‘friend of 
man,” and the little girls showered 
her with wild violets before she got 
out of the car. The boys gathered on 
the side of the playground, and feel- 
ing with her the same sympathy that 
they feel with the other heroes and 
heroines of their knowledge, gave 
fifteen hearty cheers for Jane Ad- 
dams. Then she got out, and stand- 
ing on one side of the car, thanked 


them for the flowers, and told them | 


about the playgrounds of Chicago. 


After the children came the grown | 
folks, and she was the same Jane Ad- | 


dams with them, informal, friendly, — 
and glad to know them all. 


mum.” He said that the thing to be 
done is to work toward establishing — 
better health conditions all over thels 
state and thus, “to increase the com-_ 
pe efficiency and the common wel- 
are.”’ . 
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fact that the death rate is rapidly | 
approaching “the irreducible mini-— 
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GUILFORD COUNTY DAY 


Miss Clara Cox, of High Point, had 
charge of the part of the program 
given under the caption ‘Guilford 
County Day.” Miss Cox presented 
a chart showing the work of the 
County Board of Social Welfare in 
Guilford County. Her chart showed 
that there are the following welfare 
organizations in the county: two 
American Legions, ten hospitals, one 
Woman’s Club, one Community Ser- 
vice, two District Nurses, eighteen 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, one 
NeevieiGewe. one Y. W. C. A. one 
home for dependent colored people. 
one camp and playground, three Red 
Cross chapters, two Councils of Boy 
Scouts, one Rescue Home, two Sal- 
vation Armies, three churches with 
paid Social Service Workers, two 
City Boards of Public Welfare and 
one Traveller’s Aid. 

She was followed by Mrs. Blanche 
Carr Sterne, who told something of 
the work of the Greensboro people. 
She called on certain persons to tell 
of their specific types of work 
among whom was Dr. Jones who ex- 
plained the county health work. He 
said that the efforts had really been 
worth while since a great deal had 


been accomplished. He mentioned the 
a 


OPERA ON THE PHONOGRAPH 


»*Although most Americans are de- 
nied the ‘privilege of hearing grand 
opera by the big companies, a new 
scheme has been devised for afford- 
ing at least a glimpse of that form of 
art to people in any locality, howso- 
ever small. Certain public schools 
have introduced a plan for giving 
opera with the aid of the talking ma- 
In its most simple form the 
plan calls for the narration of the 
story of an opera and the playing of 
the records in their proper order. 
In addition, special choral numbers 
may be sung by a small chorus or by 
the assembly. The dramatic action 





_ may be portrayed by tableaux, pant- 


omime, and the reading or acting of 
excerpts from the text. 

The national civic organization, 
Community Service, is making the 


suggestion to its local groups that 


such groups lay this plan before the 
public school heads in their commun- 
ities. To facilitate the matter a bul- 


letin on the subject has been issued 


by Communitty Service, One Madison 
Avenue, New York. It contains full 
data for the presentation of three 
operas: “Martha,” “Carmen” and 
“Aida,” including a summary of the 
story, liscs of the available phono- 
graph records for the various arias 
as issued by the leading companies, 
directions for the arranging of 
dances, preparing of scenery, and 
costuming. The suggestion is also be- 
ing made to music clubs that they 
not only bring the matter to the at- 
tention »»f the school music supervis- 


ors but consider the plan for _per- 


formance within the clubs them- 


‘selves or possibly by the junior music 


clubs, 


fact that the dentists have all the 
work that they can do in the schools. 
He stressed the necessity of period- 
ical physical exams through means of 
which the people would know their 
physical conditions. Mr. Garrett 
spoke of the farm demonstration 
work in the country saying that most 
of their efforts are concentrated on 
agricultural education. He suggested 
that the orchards and _ gardens 
should receive attention. 

Mrs. Wells, the secretary of the 
demonstration work in the county, 
stated that they are working toward 
better gardens, conservation of 
foods, improvement of homes, and 
more sensible clothing. The commun- 
ity activities are carried on through 


girls’ camps, community debates, 
community field days, community 
sings and clubs. 

Miss McLawton, of Samarcand 


Manor told something of the work 
of the school. Miss Pearl White 
spoke on the mill village and _ its 
problems after which several of the 
teachers explained their particular 
fields of work. 

Mr. A. W. McAlister said a few 
words in conclusion after which he 
dismissed the conference. 











A. W. McALISTER TALKS ON 
GUILFORD COUNTY SOCIAL 
WORK 


A. W. McAlister, in an address be- 
fore the Social Service Conference 
on “‘Our Present Problem,” gave sev- 
eral instances of reforms that have 
been accomplished by the social 
workers in Guilford county. He told 
of the cottage which is to be built at 
the county camp for the use of boys 
who are sent there. This cottage is 
to be constructed in the near future. 

Mr. McAlister favors the _ state 
prison system which would provide 
for one system in which all the crim- 
inals will be taken care of under one 
head. Until the time that this is 
possible, however, there is much 
work to be done toward reforming 
the present system. He suggested 
that the system should be formed so 
that it would incorporate the follow- 
ing facilities: Mental and physical 
examinations for all there, vocational 
work, individual service of chaplains, 
educational opportunity, parole and 
recreation. The legislation required 
would be a parole system, an indefi- 
nite or intermediate sentence law, 
and a law creating county boards of 
parole. He also suggested that the 
conference go on record as favoring 
a county parole department and that 
they ask the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment of the University to draft a 
form of legislation. 

Mr. McAlister told of the work 
that several community workers 


‘have accomplished recently and com- 


mended it very strongly. 





IN SCHOOL DAYS 


Still sits the school house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sleeping; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are creeping. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep, scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 


The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 

Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow 
school, 

Went storming out to playing! 


to 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls 
And brown eyes full of grieving 
“Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 

Her childish favor singled 

His cap pulled low upon a face 

Where pride and shame were ming- 
led. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered; 

As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice 
As if a fault confessing. 


“I’m sorry that I spelled the word, 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,”—the brown eyes lower fell 
“Because, you see, I love you.” 


That sweet child-face is showing 
Still memory to a gray-haired man, 
Dear! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 


He lives to learn, in life’s hard school 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss 
Like her—because they love him. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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i The past’s a book wherein some 

3 truths. are found, | 
| But not a chain by which men’s 1 
| feet are bound. i 
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“The portals are open, the white 

road leads 
Through thicket and garden, o’er 


stone and sod. 

On, up! Boot and saddle! Give spurs 
to your steeds! 

There’s a city beleaguered that cries 
for men’s deeds, 

For the faith that is strength and the 
love that is God! 

On, through the dawning! Humanity 
calls! 

Life’s not a dream in the clover! 

On to the walls, on to the walls, 

On to the walls and over.” 


—Selected. 
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BICKETT’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE SPIRIT 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


“His was the spirit of Social Ser- 
vice,” was the way in which Dr. E. 
C. Brooks, state superintendent of 
public instruction, spoke of the spirit 
of Thomas W. Bickett, late president 
of the Social Service Conference, and 
one of the best beloved governors of 
North Carolina, in an address before 
the Conference Tuesday night. 

Having a most beautiful home life 
himself, he realized that society must 
rest on the home, and for the better- 
ment of homes in North Carolina 
he worked untiringly. He worked 
for the relief of home builders from 
taxation or indebtedness incurred in 
the building, and he advocated mod- 
ern inventions and the improvng of 
sanitary conditions. 

In education he stood for the prin- 
ciple that every child should have 
equal opportunities, and particularly 
did he urge the fairness of the rural 
child sharing the same kind of edu- 
cation that the city child enjoyed. 
He wanted community centers, mov- 
ing pictures and recreation that 
would enrich the lives of the people 
of the rural districts. 

Economically he wanted the distri- 
bution of burdens according to the 
ability of the people to pay. He ad- 
vocated the development of. North 








NEEDS AND FUNCTION OF 
TRAVELER’S AID EXPLAINED 


At the Traveler’s Aid group meet- 
ing, Miss Virginia Kelly, of the Na- 
tional Association of Traveler’s Aid 
Societies, New York, spoke on the 
needs, the service and the functions 
of the Traveler’s Aid. 

At present, said Miss Kelly, there 
are 170 bureaus in the United States, 
and of this number 80 are indepen- 
dent, the others being departments 


of other organizations, such as the 
iy. W. C. A. This she stressed as one 
of the greatest needs—more local 
societies, and co-operation between 
the city organizations. Co-operation 
among local citizens she also stress- 
ed, urging that strong representative 
citizens be put on the board, and 
that the finest type of womanhood be 
put in the work. The interest of the 
worker should be keen, her sympathy 
should be un-ending, and her intelli- 
gence of the sort that can take in a 
situation at a glance. Miss Kelly 
congratulated North Carolina’ on 
having trained women, and especial- 
ly congratulated Mrs. C. E. Hudson, 
of Greensboro, who has been  con- 
ducting classes in the work. 

With the subject of trained lead- 
ers came the subject of salary, and 
Miss Kelly urged the point that the 
salary of the worker in Traveler’s 
Aid work should be as great as that 
of any other social worker in the 
city. 


Carolina’s resources and _ highway 
system. In short, as Dr. Brooks stat- 
ed, “he worked for the common 
good.” 

“He taught the negro that he was 
their friend; he believed in reform, 
not punishment, life, not death; he 
dreamed of a better citizenship; he 
was a friend of humanity and would 
join forces with any who sought the 
common good,’ were some of _ the 
phrases Dr. Brooks used in speaking 
of Bickett as a social governor. De- 
scribing him as the war governor, 
serving during the critical time when 
all the world was upset, Dr. Brooks 
quoted from the farewell address 
given before the General Assembly 
in January, 1921, in which he said 
of the North Carolina men who serv- 
ed in the war: 

“T shall always be grateful to re- 
member that I was some time their 
captain, and always their comrade. 
Everything done in the fields of tax- 
ation, of agriculture, of mercy to the 
fallen, of physical and social regen- 
eration of our people—all of it is 
but a snowflake on the river in the 
gigantic and glorified presence of 
80,000 men who plunged into the 
blood red tide of war, and 2000 of 
whom went West.” 





Inter-city co-operation, since the 
work is of such transient nature, was 
one of the most important discus- 
sions. Pointing out the fact that 
many people thought the work of the 
Traveler’s Aid was confined to the 
depot alone, Miss Kelly gave _ in- 
stances of cases where people were 
aided in a permanent way by the 
knowledge in one place of the work- 
ings of the bureau in another place. 

Services of the Traveler’s Aid were 
divided into two parts, often, said 
Miss Kelly, being confused by the 
various names given to each. But she 
called them major and minor service. 
Minor service is to assist in carrying 
out the traveler’s plan, but to take 
no responsibility in the results, for 
instance, directing to hotels, street 
cars, street numbers. Major service 
was defined as assistance in which 
responsibility was assumed for the 
outcome of the plan of action. 


The two functions of the Travel- 
er’s Aid as given by Miss Kelly were: 
to diagnose and to treat. 

The constitution and _ by-laws 
drawn up by the committee were 
approved, and the body was organ- 
ized into the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Traveller’s Aid Societies, 
with the following officers for next 
year: President, Mrs. J. J. Bernard, 
Raleigh; Vice-President, Mrs. C. E. 
Hudson, Greensboro; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Fanning, Durham. 

Seven cities were represented at 
the meeting—Winston-Salem, Salis- 
bury, Charlotte, Durham, Raleigh, 
Greensboro, and Asheville, 


Jo 1 1 of 








WORK OF VOCATIONAL EDU 
CATION DEPARTMENT EX- 
PLAINED 


T. E. Brown, chairman of the de- 
partment of Vocational Education 
addressed the Social Service Confer- 
ence on the work that the depart- 
ment is now carrying on in the state. 
This work is divided into four parts: 
vocational agriculture, home _ eco- 
nomics, industrial work and indus- 
trial rehabilitation. 


In the vocational agriculture work 
the programs of various high schools 
have been enlarged to include studies 
for both the boys and adults. In 1919 
there were 323 boys who took this 
course while in 1920 the number had 
increased to 1,750. Supervised farm 
practice is required and from this 
more than $46,000 was realized in 
one year. As an effect of the estab- 
lishment of this agricultural course, 
the life of the schools has been vital- 
ized and the high school courses have 
been broadened. Courses have also 
been started for adult farmers who 
wish to spend their spare time in 
learning to become much better farm- 
ers. This phase of the work was 
started two years ago. At that time 
there were 20 classes and 624 farm- 
ers while now there are 56 classes 
and 2,500 farmers. The adults are 
required to carry on special projects: 
although, not so intensively as the 
boys in high school. : 


The course in home economics re- 
quires a double period daily for two 
years in this course besides a sup- 
porting science. Its object is to help 
the girls become more efficient home- 
makers. There is also work for the 
women who cannot go to school. The 
board pays three-fourths the cost for 
the course if as many as 20 people 
wish to take the course. ; 


The industrial work in North Car- 
olina is not carried on in the same 
way as it is done in many other sec- 


tions of the country. Evening classes 


are carried on, there being forty that 
meet regularly now. 


One of the most important phases 
of the work, however, is the indus- 
trial rehabilitation work which has 
as its object the aid of those people 
who, with some aid, could be able to 
support themselves. Until the pres- 
ent time, they have helped nine per- 
sons to rise from a state of utter de- 
pendence to one of self-support. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Brown, they hope “‘to 


help not only the earner to be a bet-- 
ter earner but the handicapped to be — 


able to provide for his family.” 


liar train of thought which he 
falls back upon when alone. 
This to a great degree molds 
his character.”’ 
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THE JUNIOR NEWSPAPER 
For Junior Citizens 


The Junior Newspaper is a new 
and most commendable venture. If 
successful it will meet a real need. 
One acquainted with the people be- 
hind the movement could not but 
prophesy for good to come of it. 
With Florence Yoder Wilson as Ed- 
itor and Publisher, Merle Johnson as 
Associate Editor and Art Director, 
and Mrs. Donald Craig as its Wash- 
ington Representative one may feel 
free to recommend to any home that 
the Junior Newspaper be put on the 
family reading table. With such 
people as the following composing 
the Advisory Council the surity of 
a good product is made doubly sure: 
Frederick G. Bosner, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; W. G. Bagley, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. Fan- 
nie W. Dunn, Department of Rural 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Mrs. Charles Edward 
Russell, Woman’s Committee World 
Disarmament. If space permitted a 
long list of names of such people as 
John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University, and John J. 
Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, as endorsers of the undertak- 
ing. 

Children always read the worst in 
newspapers. We found that out in 
our test. They told us that they 
read the murders and robberies. 


Does the child whom you know 
have any thrilling and inspiring and 
educational reading matter to coun- 
teract his newspaper reading? An 
estimate founded on the sum of the 
combined circulations of the most 
widely read children’s periodicals 
shows that less than nine per cent 


of the 30,000,000 children of school 


) 


alertness. 








age in America read these publica- 


tions because they cost so much. But 
these 30,000,000 have access to the 
newspapers. 


Children need an inexpensive, well- 
written, weekly newspaper of their 
Own, a paper that looks like the 
daily newspaper. 

They are going to have it in The 


CITIZENSHIP AND MILK 


Good citizenship upon which all so- 
cial progress is based, is partly a mat- 
ter of physical health and mental 
Unless a community is 
healthful no amount of fine buildings 


and streets can make it a desirable 
place in which to work and live. 


Cities throughout the country are 
realizing this and because science has 


‘shown the vital relation existing be- 


tween volume of milk consumption 
and health of the population, milk 
campaigns such as Greensboro’s re- 
cent “Milk for Health” week are be- 
ing held in hundreds of cities in the 
United States, 


Junior Newspaper for junior citi- 
zens, if you make it possible. We 
want to live without advertising, be- 
cause advertising creates a demand 
for something a parent may not be 
able to buy. Therefore we must 
live on circulation. This means sub- 
scriptions. Your subscription. 

‘The Junior Newspaper, for junior 
citizens, as projected, is the only 
real, complete, newspaper for chil- 
dren in the United States. It is the 
second of its kind in the world. Eng- 
lish children have a children’s news- 
paper which is a financial and edu- 
cational success. 

The Junior Newspaper is planned 
for children of any age over eight 
years. It will contain no crime, 
scandal, or rumor. One yearly sub- 
scription costs $2.50. Fifty-two 
times a year, it comes to the sub- 
scriber. 

The Junior Newspaper is as thrill- 
ing as Eddie Polo in ‘‘The Vanishing 
Dagger,” or as the dime novels about 
Fred Fearnot, and Deadwood Dick. 
Yet whisper it not in the streets of 
Ascalon, or tell it not in Gath. Elsie 
Dinsmore would find consolation, 
suited to her needs, between its cov- 
ers. Rollo would love it. 

And how does this come about? 

Because The Junior Newspaper in- 
troduces the child to his own world, 
shows him that he has a place in that 
world, and gives him a lift towards 


finding solid ground for his feet 
when he becomes grown up. 
The Junior Newspaper is under 


the control of no race, creed, class 
or sect, and it has no_ prejudice 
against any of these. 

The future American citizen will 
face world responsibilities greater 
than any we have had. He is now a 
junior citizen. He must begin now 
to know about the world. He needs 
his cv7n newspaper. 

Hcl» us to put this junior newspa- 
per in the hands of American chil- 
dren. We want to reduce the price 
to 8c the copy as soon as possible. 
Only through your support can this 
be done. 

For full particulars and sample 
copies of the paper write The Junior 
Newspaper, Circulation Department, 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 








The campaign in Greensboro was 
arranged through the city chamber 
of commerce and other civic organi- 
zations with the active help of the 
school authorities and educational in- 
stitutions of the city. The Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of the State 
College and the State Department of 
Agriculture sent members of its staff 
to carry out the details of the cam- 
paign, including six home demon- 
stration agents who spoke on the 
value of milk to school children in 
all of the public schools. 

Other features of the campaign 
included window demonstrations and 
exhibits showing the value of milk 
as a food; poster and essay contests 
in the schools; and the featuring of 


milk drinks and ice cream by lead- 
ing drug stores. 

A survey of the school children 
was conducted by the home demon- 
stration agents to find out how many 
children were drinking milk and how 
many were drinking tea or coffee. 
These figures were published daily 
by schools, and furnished parents 
something to think about in relation 
to the progress of their children in 
school. Teachers reported that often 
the non-milk drinkers were dull and 
lagged behind the rest of their class- 
es. Striking cases of underweight 
in children were discovered indicat- 
ing undernourishment due to im- 
proper food. Twins were found in 
one grade with a_ difference of 
more than an inch in height. The 
shorter and thinner one confessed 
to not drinking milk while the other 
was a regular milk drinker and was 
brighter in studies. 

Figures were gathered covering 
all grades of the public schools, ex- 
cept the upper grades at the high 
school, which showed that 56 per 
cent of the children drank milk reg- 
ularly; 22 per cent drank no milk; 
and 36.7 per cent drank tea _ or 
coffee. Underweight children were 
more common in the upper grades 
which also had a higher percentage 
of non-milk drinkers. 

In High Point which held a “Milk 
for Health’ week at the same time 
as Greensboro, the percentage of 
milk drinkers was 60; non-milk 
drinkers 13; and tea and _ coffee 
drinkers 42. 

Some schools in each city have 
made arrangements to install milk 
services as a result of the campaign, 
while a special feeding experiment 
is to be conducted to build up under- 
nourished children by supplying 
them with a pint of milk a day at 
school. 

Other cities in North Carolina 
which have held milk for health cam- 
paigns include Winston-Salem; 
Asheville; and Raleigh. 


R. W. Green. 
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THE CHURCH AND OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Vera Paschal 


So many times have we heard the 
statement that the city church is 
losing its hold on the young people 
that it has become a question as to 
whether the statement any longer 
has any meaning to the mass of peo- 
ple. It seems to be recognized by 
the majority of people as the truth 
not to be changed. However, the 
small town and rural church has held 
the young people longer but it too is 
losing its hold almost completely in 
some instances and is apparently on 
the downward trend in others. No 
doubt there are exceptions to this but 
from observation this seems to be the 
condition generally. The causes for 
this condition are manifold as is al- 
ways true with any social problem. 

In an effort to bring out some of 
these causes let us ask ourselves a 
few questions. First, is the church 
meeting the needs of the young peo- 
ple? The answer is of course nega- 
tive. Then the next question is, 
why? Probably the greatest reason 
is that the church does not conscious- 
ly recognize the needs of young peo- 
ple. Second, let us ask, is the church 
giving the children the proper view- 
point on religion? If they do then 
why do we lose them when they be- 
come of the higher teen ages where 
they begin to think for themselves? 
But, can we expect them to take ser- 
iously the things they are taught in 
Sunday School when the church 
membership is indifferent to these 
teachings in their activities? More- 
over, does the church put its em- 
phasis upon training these young 
people, helping them to see the mean- 
ing of life, helping them to get the 
most out of life and to give the most 
of life to others; does it confer with 
them about their problems, giving 
them the opportunity for asking the 
numerous questions which arise in 
every young person’s mind? Can we 
expect young people with all of their 
vigor and enthusiasm and their de- 
sire for understanding things in 
which they participate, to be inter- 


ested in a church or in any organiza- 
tion that does not provide for such in 
its program? 

Every church should have a com- 
mittee composed of men and women 
whose business it would be to see 
that the church discovers the needs 
of the young people—to see that the 
church makes a never ceasing effort 
to understand young people and to 
help the young people to understand 
the church. The following are sug- 
gestions from a young person as to 
things which the church might do to 
increase its hold upon the young peo- 
ple: 

1. Consciously recognize the re- 
sponsibility of the church as a young 
peoples organization. 

8. Put more emphasis upon meet- 
ing the needs of young people rather 
than upon the perpetuation of the 
ehurch organizations. 


3. Put more emphasis upon re- 
ligion today than that of hundreds of 
years ago. 


4, Put more emphasis upon the 
actual teachings of Jesus. 

5. Develop a program which will 
promote an understanding between 
the older and younger people. 

6. Train leaders among the 
church members to become the lead- 
ers of young peoples organizations. 
The strong men keep coming on, 
They go down, shot, hanged, 

broken. 

They live on fighting, singing, lucky 
as plungers. 

“The strong men keep coming on, 

The strong mothers pulling them 

from a dark sea, a great prairie, a 

long mountain. 

Call halleliujah, call amen, call deep 
thanks. 
The strong men keep coming on. 


sick, 


What part does the church play 
in this “coming on” of “‘strong men?” 
Is it preventing any from’ going 
Cone Is it helping any to “live 
on’? 








THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
Jimmie Blavehard 


The County Church is in many 
respects the host of baffling of rural 
problems. Small membership, poor 
attendance and lack of financial con- 
ditions, all tend towards the lack of 
religious activity among the farmers; 
when in reality farmers are especial- 
ly inclined to be religious. 


The country churches vary in dif- 
ferent communities. In some places 
the church buildings are old and di- 
lapidated, attendance small, pastors 
underpaid. It is invariably true that 
the country pastor is not paid a suf- 
ficient salary. In 1910 the average 
salary of ministers was between $500 
and $600. Is this adequate? There 
are very few ministers that are able 
to raise and educate a family on this 


small amount. Of course, conditions 
are some better at present. 

The churches may be improved by 
elimination, consolidation or federa- 
tion, pay more and get better men; 
adopt the tithing system, and intro- 
duce systematic giving; have _ the 
church controlled by business men 
on a business basis. Increase the 
pastors’ salary, and build parsonages 
for the country pastors. 

The country churches should co- 
operate and work together for their 
own common good. Instead of having 
five or six such small churches where 
ministers are underpaid, and attend- 
ance small, federate and bring the 
churches into one or two good 
churches. By consolidation we will 
be able to have better buildings, bet- 
ter ministers, larger congregations, 
and a more Christ-like spirit of har- 
mony and unity will prevail. 


- tradition 


work in our homes for ideal children 








WOMAN’S PART IN. COUNTRY 
PROBLEMS 


The greatest strength of a Nation 
comes from the country home. The 
mother of this home is the one who 
makes each member see the joys and 
beauties of the world. She it is who 
controls the child’s life and makes it 
one of beauty or one of drudgery; 
She it is who holds the greatest re- 
sponsibility of making country life 
permanently satisfying for her chil- 
dren in order to have them wish to 
stay on the farm. The farmer’s suc- 
cess depends upon his co-worker to 
a great extent. Farm life is a mat- 
ter of partnership, and this begins in 
the home. The farmer depends upon 
his wife for the fundamentals of life, 
and if she can give him the proper 
support, he in turn is going to be a 
better man, a better citizen and so, 
better able to serve his country. © 

If the woman is not the partner 
she should be to her husband and he 
plods along with a hoe, then we un- 
doubtedly will find farm life _ filled 
with many unnecessary hardships for 
the wife. She then leads a life of 
drudgery, having none of the modern 
conveniences. The demand made on 
her energies is greater than she can 
meet and she has no time nor enthus- 
iasm left for her rightful place in her 
home and community. 

Women on the farm, don’t bow to 
and condition without 
thinking. The hoe-man is doomed to 
extinction by the rise of the machine 
in Agriculture! Become a machine 
farmer’s wife and have in your coun- 
try home the modern conveniences 
that any home is able to obtain. 
Electric lights, running water, screen- 
ed doors and windows, a laundry and 
a dairy. All these may be in your 
home! The country woman must 
“Hitch her wagon to a motor.” If 
these necessities are obtained the 
house work is going to be a pleasure, 
and the mother and daughter are go- 
ing to have time and energy for oth- 
er things. If the home is to have the 
fundamental influences on the chil¢ 
and husband, then it must be “Glori- 
fied and dignified.” The mother 
must be exempted from chronic 
fatigue so that she can properly take 
her place, not only in her home anc 
in the life of her children and hus: 
band, but in the social life of the 
community, the school and _ churet 
are needing her. i 


Women, let us not have it said oi 
us that we are going to be slackers 
in our homes now that we have thé 
ballot. Instead, we must come t 
the front and show the men and the 
world that now, more than ever, wt 
realize our responsibilities. | The 
mothers of our homes are the moth 
ers of our Nation, and the Nation ij 
looking to the country women for it 
greatest strength. It is up to us ti 







































and ideal communities, hence an ide: 
Nation. 


Margaret Blakeney. — 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTER 


Maxine E. Taylor. 


You Country Schools, are you on 
your job? Do you know that you 
have the best opportunity for service 
of any of the institutions of your 
community? You come in contact 
with your people five days of the 
week for most of the year, and if 
you happen to be a_ consolidated 
school, your principal should live 
among your people the whole year. 
Your teachers and especially your 
principal are especially prepared for 
community leadership and __ service. 
You are placed in the center of the 
community and are built so as to pro- 
vide a building for community gath- 
erings. With such advantages for 
community leadership, can you afford 
to let your opportunities slip past? 
‘Can you afford to be just the school- 
house, just a place of dull “grinding” 
away at books? You must awake 
and awake now or your opportunity 
will pass forever. _ Do you _ ask: 
“How?” The “hows” are manifold 
and will lead you on to other “hows” 


What do people everywhere like 
best, need most, and probably know 
less how to obtain? Recreation, play, 
athletics. What other rural institu- 
tion has the equipment for play and 
athletics that you, the rural schools, 
have? Do you think that the farmers 
would dislike to play baseball or their 
wives basketball and tennis? Try 
them. Get them to come out and 
practice and enjoy themselves, and if 
your people, the children, don’t take 
care they will find their fathers 
beating them in the latest curve and 
their mothers shooting a goal slyly 
ast her “guard-ian”’ daughter. Those 
that don’t care to play or consider 
ithemselves too old (I wonder if you 
are ever too old to play something?) 
will outcheer the school children be- 
fore many such gatherings have been 
1eld. Let me tell you children a secret. 
Sh!! How many of you love to—go 
There! I thought so. 
Well, let me tell 
lyou something else: if you get father 
land mother to come to your games 
nnd maybe help you play—a picnic 
Iwill be pretty apt to come with them. 
Now won’t it? And you know what 
hice things mother can fix. So make 
hem come with you. Hear? 


} What kind of entertainments do 
four patrons like best to attend, you 
ural schools? Don’t you think you 
tan get a better crowd for a home- 
alent play than for most anything 
Ise? JI wonder if you ever thought 
lvhy this was true? Don’t you think 
it is because it’s their children who 
re acting—and incidentally covering 
hemselves with glory? I'll bet you 
jhat they would like to give a play 
jhemselves! Ever try it? Well, do it 
ow. Organize a dramatic club and 
’m sure you’ll have a big member- 


E. 





































ship—and a big time. And when 
father and mother get down to work 
they’ll beat you children if you don’t 
work mighty, mighty hard. 

And don’t you think the next-best 
crowd-drawing entertainment is a 
musical one? Why not have the pa- 
trons give a musical program? If 
they say ‘‘Oh! no, we can’t! Why 
it’s been years since we’ve played or 
sung’”’, organize a music club and let 
them practice until they are ready 
to give a musical program. And as 
those clubs grow older and stronger, 
interchange your program with those 
of other communities. Bring back 
the old ‘‘singing schools’ with their 
good times—and the old “spelling 
bees”, too. I bet if you tried a spel- 
ling match between the school and 
community, the community would 
beat or come pretty near beating. 
We tried it once when I was in school 
and they beat us! We studied our 
spelling a little more after that, too. 
I think we needed to, don’t you? 

Do you have a good, strong library? 
I believe the people of the community 
would like to use it as much as the 
children. Invite them in. Get them 
to act as librarians. If you want to 
talk over your books and find out 
what will be most interesting to read 
—form a reading and literary society. 
Make the reading of original papers, 
debates, speeches, and so forth a 
part of your program. What do you 
know about the history of your com- 
munity? Can you learn better from 
anyone else than your people? Make 
these clubs a means of building up 
an historical museum at your school, 
with local stories, history, and histor- 
ical objects. The children will enjoy 
hearing its history as much as the 
parents will enjoy telling it. 

Aren’t your teachers always anx- 
ious to know the people of the com- 
munity, especially the mothers? and 
can’t they know them best by meet- 
ing them and_ discussing common 
problems? Aren’t mothers’ clubs, 
sewing clubs, cooking clubs, oh! an 
innumerable number of clubs, good 
places to become friends? Both par- 
ties would be greatly helped. To be- 
come acquainted with the young peo- 
ple of the community, join their var- 
ious canning and agricultural clubs 
—and if they haven’t one, get them 
to organize one right away. But let 
me beg you not to make the mistake 
of taking the lead entirely! Your peo- 
ple are perfectly capable of running 
things themselves, with a little aid 
and advice. 

Rural Schools, I challenge you! 
Get to work! Make yourselves the 
hearts, the ‘‘nuclei” of your neigh- 
borhoods. What I have said of the 
“hows” will show you innumerable 
avenues down which you can do in- 
estimable service. Wake up! 


“A CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAM OF 
RURAL SOCIAL PROGRESS” 


Twenty-four national social agen- 
cies and organizations having rural 
programs of work have displayed a 
splendid spirit of co-operative ef- 
fort. These agencies are members 
of the National Council of Agencies 
Engaged in Rural Social Work. This 
project was initiated by the Ameri- 
ean Country Life Association in 
1920, and during ‘the intervening 
period several meetings have been 
held. The Council has now publish- 
ed its first bulletin which contains: 

1. <A brief account of the steps 
leading up to the formation of the 
Council. 

2. The existing relationship be- 
tween the Council and the American 
Country Life Association. 

3. Principles, constitution, et 
cetera, of the Council. 

4. A brief summary of what is 
considered to be the country life 
field or the field of rural social ser- 
vice. 

5. The objectives of the Country 
Life Movement. 

6. Detailed programs of the af- 
filiated agencies and organizations 
including officers, methods of opera- 
tion, extent of services, etc. 

The bulletin contains ninety-four 
pages and is fully indexed. It is al- 
ready being used as a text in classes 
in rural sociology. Copies may be 
secured through E. C. Lindeman, 
Secretary of the Council, Greens- 
boro, N._C., at twenty “cents a per 


copy. 
0 


CONSOLIDATION 


In looking over the census of 1920, 
we see that a large majority of our 
children have not had a high school 
education. It is not that the boys 
and girls of our state are lacking in 
ambition or are not as intelligent as 
those of other states, but it does 
mean they have not had the equal 
opportunities of other children. Are 
you willing for your boy or girl to 
be classed among the unfortunate 
children? If you are not then it is 
your duty and privilege to help bet- 
ter the educational situation. Several 
counties surrounding us have taken 
action in regard to school condi- 
tions, and why should we continue to 
remain on the lower rounds of the 
education ladder? 


Consolidation is the best and only 
adequate means of offering equal 
educational opportunities and high 
school privileges. Instead of so 
many one room one teacher schools, 
the schools of five or six districts 
could be combined. The children 
will be transported in motor trucks 
to and from school, and they will not 
have to miss a single day on account 
of bad weather and muddy _ roads. 
The buildings will be equipped with 


(Continued on next page) 
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CONSOLIDATION 
(Continued from page 7) 


proper heating, lighting, sewerage, 
and all modern conveniences. A good 
library will be furnished in which the 
students may have the privilege of 
studying and reading. There can 
also be a well equipped playground 
with sufficient apparatus for games 
that all boys and girls will enjoy. 

Consolidation has advantage over 
other schools because it allows the 
teacher more time to spend with the 
pupils and gives each pupil more 
time to study under supervision. The 
teacher will not have twenty or twen- 
ty-five classes in one day’s program. 
She will be able to give to each class 
the proper time required for recit- 
ing the lesson. Also, the teacher in 
the consolidated schools are _ better 
prepared for their work. The poor- 
ly prepared teacher is not capable of 
teaching in this up-to-date school. 

Another advantage is that the 
pupils can attend school a_ longer 
term and the attendance is more reg- 
ular and larger. This is due partly 
to the well equipped buildings and 
social conditions of the school. There 
are chances of rivalry in their school 
work and athletics as the children 
come together from several districts. 
They associate with more children 
and on account of the long’ term, 
strong and lasting friendships are 
cultivated. When the children are 
once afforded a chance of going to 
a consolidated school, they get more 
interestted in their work because of 
the pride they have in belonging to 
a big modern concern. 

This consolidated school not only 
serves as a school building but also 
as a community center. Farmers’ 
clubs, women’s meetings can be held 
here, social gatherings should be 
held here where all the people are 
privileged to come together. There 
are many other advantages of a con- 
solidated school, but it is not neces- 
sary to name them all, for if con- 
solidation is once placed on a firm 
poudatien, the advantage will fol- 
Ow. 


ETHEL ROYAL. 
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The following people were 
elected officers of the North 
Carolina Conference for Social 
Workers for next year: 


President: Gilbert T. Ste- 
phenson, of Winston-Salem. 

Vice-President: Miss Esdale 
Shaw, of Rockingham. 


2nd Vice-President: Roger 
Moore, of Wilmington. 
3rd Vice-President: R. Mur- 


phy Williams, of Greensboro. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. 


Thomas W. Lingle, of Davidson. 
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I believe in Wichita. 


system. 


life. 


ship. 
Wichita Makes Men. 
I believe in Wichita. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATORS TO MEET 


The Second Annual Meeting of the 
State Physical Educators Society is 
to hold a Conference at the North 
Carolina College for Women April 
21st and 22nd. The members of the 
society will be guests at the Annual 
Field Day. A luncheon will be given 
Friday noon in the “Hut.” The first 
meetings of the Conference will be 
held in the. afternoon of April 21st. 
A program of group conferences, 
special lectures, and demonstration 


A WICHITA CIVIC CREED 


I believe in the soundness of her economic foundations. 
and the resources of the earth, her wealth is secure. 
With her prosperity going back to the fruits of the land 

I believe in the fiber of her citizenship. 
Here in the heart of America, her Americanism is natural, 
enthusiastic, unquestioned. 

I believe in the generosity of her civic spirit. 
In neighborly good-will her industrious citizens of every 
race are eager to share in our best Americanism. 

I believe in the beauty of her future. 
Her extending parks and parkways, her multiplying ex- 
amples of worthy architecture, her appreciation of the 
value and meaning of art, her determination to adopt a 
carefully wrought out city plan, all prophesy a city that 
shall ripen into a mature comeliness. 

I believe in her political integrity. 
Determined that municipal business shall be handled as 
efficiently as that of any other corporation, she has no 
room for petty partisanship and no welcome for the spoils 


I believe in her educational ideals. 
With her institutions of higher learning, her real progress 
toward adequate public school equipment, her unusually 
large school enrollment and her very small percentage of 
illiteracy, her continued educational progress ought to be 
uninterrupted, until all her youth are vocationally fit as 
well as competent to enjoy life’s higher values. 

I believe in her ability to solve the problems of her enlarging 


Enjoying a wholesome and normal growth, with no dan- 
gerous chasm between fabulously rich and desperately 
poor, with no fatal lines of cleavage among her people, 
with a unity symbolized by a great civic meeting-place, 
with the common sense native to a free democracy, she 
will solve each new human or economic problem to the 
common interest of her entire citizenship. 

I believe in the effectiveness of her civic altruism. 

Her social workers, banded together in friendliness and 
mutual dependence, are a guaranty that the years to come 
shall see here a minimum of poverty, sickness and delin- 
quency, and a citizenship of maximum civic capacity. 

I believe in the unique sincerity of her religious convictions. 
Without controversy, in natural respect, there dwell here 
side by side effective agencies of widely different types of 
church life, united all of them in good works; while Pro- 
testant, Catholic, and Jew, in unusual numbers and of 
unusual eminence in the community life, confess enthus- 
iastic allegiance to their varying faiths. 

I believe in her continuing determination to put first things first 
Wichita is an increasingly prosperous city, producing an 
ever larger amount of materia] wealth, but she acknow- 
ledges as her chief asset the human worth of her citizen- 
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work has been planned for both Fri: 
day and Saturday. Many prominen | 


speakers on subjects relating 


health and physical education have 
been secured. These speakers will a 


announced later. 


eral sessions of the Conference 
Young women who are planning t 
teach in the state will find it to then 
advantage to register for the Con: 
ference and take advantage of al 
lectures and conferences that will be 
available. 
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It is hoped thai 
there will be a large attendance oj) 
all persons interested at all the gen’ 
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; Vacation to some people means a period of weeks ger people. This habit is a very bad one, and should 
‘or months in the summer with idleness as the chief be discouraged as much as possible. Indeed, the world’s 
source of amusement; in other words, a time when one great intellects have been fed in early life on a few 
has nothing to do but to sit in the shade and rock! The good books. In this way mastery of the best in a piece 
people who have this idea do not realize how much of of literature is possible. Thoroughness should be an 
.the joy of living they are depriving themselves of. important element in reading as well as in life generally. 
lf they only knew it, there is a wealth of enjoyment It is, therefore, much better that even in vacation read- 
and opportunity for growth and development waiting ing one read and digest one good article in a magazine 
for them on the printed rather than skim over 
page. One of the results several whole magazines. 
of real education is the Not only doés the latter 
ability to enjoy one’s own leave no lasting, worth- 
company. One of the while results, but it does 
best means of silent en- something worse—devel- 
joyment is found in ops mental habits that 
books and magazines. are much harder to break 
Here it is possible to than to form. 

associate with the world’s Another danger in pro- 
‘choicest spirits.” It is miscuous reading is in 
absolutely necessary to the fact that many peo- 
seek companionship out- ple are inclined to be 
side one’s own home, if mentally lazy. “Light 
the right kind of books stuff” is very good in 
are available. True, in- its place, and a splendid 
deed, is the saying, form recreation, but by 
“without a love of books no means should it be 
the richest man is poor.” allowed to take the place 
‘It is in books that a per- of real reading. There are 
son can place himself in several definite purposes 
exactly the category in of reading. These may 
which he best fits. This be classified as recrea- 
is not always true of the tional, inspirational and 
social order, by any man- informational. In the 
ner of means. Many a first class come the ma- 
poor person—if the qual- ;* _ jority of modern novels 
ity of his character could be made the determining el- and many popular magazines. There is much to be 
“ement—by rights ought to exchange fortunes with his gained by reading modern fiction, but it may be ap- 
tich neighbor. With all the world’s gold, how much plied the old saying: “Some of it may be tasted, some 
would a man miss of the joy of living, if he lacked the of it may be merely swallowed, and some of it though 
fine sense of appreciation that comes through com- probably little—may be chewed, swallowed and di- 
panionship with the world’s best literature! gested.” Much of it must be read as though the brain 
, In the selection of material to read there is danger were a sifter and all the worthless part went through, 
‘in overestimating quantity and neglecting quality. To- while the good was allowed to stay in. But in spite 
day there seems to be a tendency to read so widely that of the weakness of modern fiction, it is very helpful 
people merely skim over a lot of material and get none and worthwhile as a sort of antidote to a heavy reading 
‘of it thoroughly. We have too many books, and we diet. Reading as well as eating is a matter that de- 
dissipate our intellectual force by trying to read them 
all. Especially is this true ol children and our youn- 
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A MAN AND HIS BOOKS 
By 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


reading so much of the time, when, as 








* Y: is a great pity that when all of us are 


someone has put it, “Life is a blur of printed 
paper’, there are not more who make it a reli- 
gious duty to acquaint themselves with the great 
dynamic literature of the spiritual life. 


+ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Some people read because they are expected | 

to, because a stigma attaches to the man who has z 
not read the famous or the latest books. There | 
are few clubs by the duress of which we are more = 
driven than that appalling question,’ Have you | 
read——————-?”” But while such motives as these = 
lie behind the reading of multitudes of people, there | 
are some folks still left who look to books as one = 
of the great sources of enrichment to their spiri- | 
tual lives. Books are the open avenues down which, z 
like kings coming to be crowned, great ideas and | 
inspiration move to the abbey of man’s soul. There = 
are some folks still left who would understand | 
perfectly what Fenelon meant when he ‘said, “If = 
the crowns of all the kingdoms of the Empire were | 
laid down at my feet in exchange for my books | 
and my love of reading, I would spurn them all.” t 
| 

of 
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SUMMER READING 
(Continued from page one) 


serves scientific consideration. 

The second type of reading, inspir- 
ational, may be made to include var- 
ious kinds. For different people dif- 
ferent material is inspirational. A 
professor or a student of science 
may receive real benefit and help 
from an article in a current magazine 
on a recent discovery in his parti- 
cular field of work. A farmer might 
be given a new outlook on his cotton 
or grain fields by an article on meth- 
ods in agriculture that especially fit- 
ted his individual needs, and so on, 
the chief interest of a person is the 
basis of his inspiration. This can 
be found in reading perhaps better 
than in any other way. 

The third class mentioned is infor- 
mational. This should be one of the 
prime motives for really constructive 
reading. Without reading where 
would we get our knowledge? The 
assembly of information into logical 
order on the printed page has been 
no small item in the civilization of 
the world. The printing press, tel- 
egraph, telephone and wireless are 
powerful agents of civilization. It 
is these four that have done more 
than any other four things to enable 
the countries of the world to join 
hands. And even though it seems 
that they have not as yet learned to 
hold hands without an _ occasional 
pinching of the next fellows’ finger, 
we must still hope for the day when 
the circle may be more peaceful, and 
the inter relations more harmonious. 
The accomplishing of this aim must 
be aided by the press. There is 
abundance of material available on 
subjects of world interest. This is 
easily obtainable through the best 
magazines of today. The Literary 
Digest, World’s Work, The Century, 
Review of Reviews, Atlantic Monthly 
and many others are splendid sources 
of information on current events. 
Then a good state daily newspaper 
is quite necessary if one is to know 
what is happening right around his 
own door. And if our readers are 
still more eager for current informa- 
tion, the New York Times is splendid. 
An hour, or several hours, a day dur- 
ing the summer spent in such read- 
ing will certainly prove most profi- 
table. The only way to get a world 
concept—that thing which people 
need most in this day of turmoil and 
unrest—is to find out what people 
outside your village or community 
are doing. The best way that we 
have to do this is to read what peo- 
ple who have had more experience 
and who know more about it than we 
do, have to say on these subjects. 

At the end of the summer who 
will be more rested, and who will 
have had the happiest and most prof- 
itable vacation—the person who said, 

I’m not going to one thing but rest 
—I’m going to enjoy myself doing 
nothing;”’ or the one who has spent 
several hours of each long summer 
day with the folks of book-land, who 
has learned to know the best auth- 


ors of books and the best contribu- 
tors to magazines through their 
writings, who has in other words, 
learned one of the chief values of 
education: to enjoy one’s own com- 
pany? 


—Mary Liles. 
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“I have been motoring about 
a little in Maryland and Virgin- 
ia and I am astounded at the 
many miserable wood houses I 
see, hovels rather than houses, 
the abodes very often of white 
men. I am astounded at the 
wretched fences about the ill- 
kept patches of cultivation and 
by the extreme illiteracy of 
many of the poorer folk, white 
as well as colored, with whom 
I have had a chance of talking. 
I have to remind myself that I 
am in what is now the greatest, 
richest, and most powerful coun- 
try in the world. But with 
this country now as with every 
country, army, navy, conten- 
tious service, war debt charges 
and the rest of the legacy of 
past wars consume the national 
revenue. America is not spend- 
ing the tithe of what she ought 
to be spending upon schools, 
upon the maintenance of a hous- 
ing standard and upon _ roads 
and transport.’”—H. G. Wells, 
in the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican. : 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE STATE 
CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE __ 


1. RESOLVED: That the North 
Carolina Conference for Social Ser- 
vice commend the action of the Gov- 
ernor in appointing a committee to 
promote the establishment of an In- 
dustrial School for Dilinquent Negro 
Boys, and the Conference offers its 
most hearty co-operation to this most 
worthy undertaking. 


2. WHEREAS, The State Confer- 
ence for Social Service last year ex- 
pressed its deep conviction that a 
wisely conceived censorship is abso- 
lutely necessary to protect our people 
from the continuous circulation of 
such moving pictures as undermine 
public morals and pollute the minds 
of our boys and girls, young men and 
women at their most impressionable 
ages: and 

Whereas, the experience of the last 
twelve months and the public reve- 
lations of the demoralizing condi- 
tions prevailing among many moving 
picture makers and distributors have 
added empHasis to our belief, and 

Wheréas, our sister state of Vir- 
ginia, with its traditional loyalty to 
the moral standards of the south, has 
just set a good example by enacting 
provision for state censorship of mov- 
ing pictures, therefore be it resolved: 





THE BEST LAW 
The Golden Rule 


THE BEST EDUCATION 
Self-knowledge 


THE BEST PHILOSOPHY 
A contented mind 


THE BEST MEDICINE ’ 
Cheerfulness and temperance 


THE BEST WAR 
The fight against one’s own 
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weakness 
THE BEST MUSIC 7 
The laughter of a child ; 
THE BEST ART 
Painting a smile upon the 
brow of a child 
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THE BEST SCIENCE 
Extracting sunshine from a 
cloudy day ! 


THE BEST TELEGRAPHY 
Flashing a ray of sunshine ing 
to a gloomy heart 


THE BEST MAN 

He who eriticizes least an 
Sympathizes most j 
—Selecte 
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In point of number of spindles to- 
day the leading States rank as fol- 
lows: 

Massachusetts - - 
North Carolina - - 
South Carolina - = 
Rhode Island - = 
Georgia - - - 
Alabama = s s 
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11,841,870 



















That we congratulate Virginia upon 
its action and urged our members to 
continue aggressive work. for the 
same achievements in North Carolina. 

3. RESOLVED: That the North 
Carolina Conference for Social Ser- 
vice go on record as indorsing the 
commission to study county govern- 


4. WHEREAS, The North Caro- 
lina Conference for Social Work be- 
lieves in. the home as the best en- 
vironment for the child and the neces- 
sity for keeping every home intact, 
which contains the fundamental ele 
ments of morality, be it : 

Resolved: That this Conference in- 
dorse and promote a State System of 
Mothers Aid, to be administered by 
the State and County Boards of Pub: 
lic Welfare, for the purpose of keep: 
ing dependent children with mother: 
physically and morally capable ¢ 
caring for them. eI 

5. RESOLVED: That, in support of 
the recommendation of the Associa 
tion of County Superintendents 0 
Public Welfare, this conference if 
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dorse their suggested plan for stand- 
ardizing the quality of County Super- 
intendents by a system of required 
study, examination, and certification, 
administered by the State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare. 

6. RESOLVED: That this Confer- 
ence favors the extension of the bene- 
fits of parole to prisoners confined 
in county correctional institutions. 
That it favors the establishment of 
a clearing house, or place of some 
character for the examination and 
classification of all prisoners con- 
victed in the state. 

That the Conference appoint the 
following committee to make a care- 
ful study of State, county and muni- 





cipal prisons, prison camps, prison 
farms, and care of prisoners through- 
out the State: Dr. J. F. Steiner, 
Chairman, Mr. A. W. McAlister, Mr. 
Roy M. Brown, Mr. Geo. Ross Pou 
and one woman to be appointed. 

That, following its study, this com- 
mittee draft a bill or bills, providing 
the legislation necessary, and present 
this bill or bills to the Legislature 
during its next session. 

That the Conference request the 
County Board of Charities and Pub- 
lic Welfare in each county to appoint 
a citizen committee of three persons 
to look after the needs of discharged 
prisoners in the county, and to aid 
them in securing employment. 





| CLUBWOMEN AND LIBRARIES 


Library Development in North Carolina 

































The clubwomen of North Carolina 
have been actively engaged in library 
extension since the organization of 
'the State Federation, and most of the 
libraries of the state were established 
through their efforts. Eleven librar- 
|ieg have been opened in the last two 
‘Years. Fifty-six of the sixty-three 
North Carolina towns of more than 
two thousand people have public li- 
|braries. Forty of these are free and 
‘sixteen are subscription libraries. 
| However, thirty-eight of the fifty-six 
|libraries have annual incomes of less 
'than $1,000, and only five have more 
than $5,000 annually. Our libraries 
‘must have more generous financial 
‘support if they are to function ef- 
fectively. ; 

_ When every town in North Caro- 
‘lina has a well-equipped library there 
will still be a rural population of 
|} 2,000,000 without public library facil- 
lities. The people of Durham, Guil- 
\ford, and Forsyth counties now have 
\library privileges through appropria- 
‘tions from the county commissioners 
lor county boards of education to the 
\libraries in those counties. North 
Carolina’s greatest library need is 
a strong county library with book de- 
‘posit stations and rural book delivery 
‘in every county of the state. 

To work for county libraries and 
local public libraries, library exten- 
eer committees are needed in every 
| 












club. But the work of clubwomen 
does not end when the library is 
opened. Clubwomen can render as- 
jsistance to libraries that is very great- 
‘ly needed. The following outline 
suggests library activities for clubs 
jin towns that already have libraries 
las well as those without library fa- 
\cilities. 
| Towns With Public Libraries 
Library extension committees in 
towns with libraries should work in 
‘co-operation with the local librarians. 
The following lines of work are sug- 
gested. 
1. Publicity. This will include fre- 
quent newspaper stories about new 
books or library incidents. Moving 
picture slides and placards in hotels 
and stations can be used. 
_ 2. Extension. The residents of su- 
urbs or industrial sections should 


be brought in touch with the library 
through story hours for children, co- 
operation with the mission study clubs 
of the churches and assistance in 
school work. 

3. Library Survey. The library 
should be compared with others in 
the state as to income, circulation of 
books, volumes, added, number of bor- 
rowers, etc. The librarian’s salary 
is of vital importance. She should 
receive as much as the high school 
principal. 

4, Children’s Book Week. Child- 
ren’s Book Week in November should 
be observed in co-operation with the 
librarian. Newspaper articles, ad- 
dresses before the club,  teacher’s 
meetings, church societies and Sun- 
day schools are suggested. Posters 
can be secured from Miss Marion 
Humble, Executive Secretary. Year- 
Round Bookselling Plan, 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Towns Without Public Libraries 


1. Organization. Directions for 
the establishment of a library can be 
secured from the Library Commis- 
sion, Raleigh. 

2. Traveling Libraries. Books can 
be borrowed from the Library Com- 
mission to aid in creating interest in 
a public library. : 

3. Books For Children. Standards 
in Juvenile books should be studied 
in the club. Story hours can be ar- 
ranged for the children, and Child- 
ren’s Book Week observed. Collec- 
tions of juvenile books for exhibi- 
tion will be loaned by the Library 
Commission. 


North Carolina Library Association 


The North Carolina Library Asso- 
ciation was organized in May, 1904. 
Its purposes are the promotion of li- 
brary interests, the interchange of 
experience and opinion and the ad- 
vancement of librarianship in North 
Carolina. Biennial meetings and dis- 
trict conferences are held for the dis- 
cussion of library affairs. Its mem- 
bership is open to librarians, trustees, 
and all interested in library progress. 
The annual dues are $1.00 and should 
be sent to the treasurer, Miss Rosan- 
nah G. Blair, Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, N. C, ‘ 


COMMUNITY LIFE CAMPAIGN 


The Community Life Campaign in 
Virginia during the month of May 
is to be conducted under the auspices 
of the State Council of Rural Agen- 
cies. At the last meeting of the 
Council, Chairman R. Walton Moore 
appointed a committee to make plans 
to conduct the State-Wide Campaign, 
including the most remote districts 
of the state, so as to bring about a 
closer and more effective co-opera- 
tion among the various state-wide 
rural agencies. The aims and pur- 
poses are: 


First. To arouse the people to a 
sense of community responsibility 
and to organize for self-help. 


Second. To promote an _ intelli- 
gent public sentiment by making 
known the best that is being done for 
rural improvement in Virginia and 
the nation, by putting struggling com- 
munities in touch with sources of 
help and information. 

Third. A close and more effective 
co-operation of all the existing agen- 
cies so that the point of view of the 
community will always be the point 
of view of each. 

The slogan is; “KNOW YOUR 
COMMUNITY BETTER”. 


The home, the church, the school, 
the farm, health, transportation and 
recreation will be carefully discussed 
and studied, and efforts put forth 
in every county to develop progres- 
sive programs for the enrichment and 
development of community life. To 
this end the support and interest of 
all teachers, ministers, school author- 
ities, health workers, etc., the various 
farmers’ organizations, the county 
Red Cross, the editors of all newspa- 
pers, home and county demonstration 
and agricultural agents and all or- 
ganizations engaged in State-wide 
rural work, is being listed. 

There will be 500 local, State and 
Flannagan, chairman of the Speakers 
Bureau, is arranging the details of 
that phase of work. Hon. Harris Hart, 
phase of work. Hon. Harris Hart, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, | 
is chairman of the General Commit- 
tee, and Dr. J. P. McConnell, presi- 
dent of the Radford Normal School, 
js chairman of the Organization com- 
mittee, with the follownig helpers: 
Dean Charles G. Maphis, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Mrs. B. B. Mun- 
ford, President of the Co-operative 
Education Association; Dr. S. C. 
Mitchell, of the University of Rich- 
mond; Mr. J. H. Montgomery, Meth- 
odist Sunday School Board of  Vir- 
ginia; Miss Florence H. Stubbs, Farm- 
ville Normal School; Mrs. F. C. Bev- 
erly, of the Whitmell Farm Life 
School; Dr. William Sanger, Secre- 
tary of the Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association, and George W. Guy, Sec- 
retary State Council of Rural Agen- 
cies. 

The earnest co-operation of every 
citizen of Virginia is needed _ to 
make this campaign a success. 


—Community League News, 
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SUMMARIES OF DISCUSSION AT THE STATE CONFERENCE FOR 


LOVEJOY URGES DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOCIAL-MINDEDNESS IN 
THE SOUTH 


The Tenth Annual Conference for 
Social Service, in the state of North 
Carolina, opened on the morning of 
Tuesday, March 28, with an address 
by Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of 
the national child labor committee, 
on “The Development of Social- 
Mindedness in the South.” In the 
very beginning of his talk Mr. Love- 
joy stated his intention of directing 
the greater part of his attention at 
that time to the principal problems 
of rural life. This, he said, is the 
chief problem confronting the social 
worker today and the one calling for 
most careful consideration. 

“Tt is an assumption that will not 
bear investigation that the children 
raised in the country are healthier 
and happier than those living in the 
city,” he stated. There are school 
rooms in the country schools that 
would not be tolerated even in the 
most unprogressive urban communi- 
ties. There are sections of the Unit- 
ed States where children are forced 
to work in the fields under the most 
trying conditions during the hot 
summer months. -There are thou- 
sands of country children, eager for 
an education, who are kept at home 
in order that they may do a man’s 
or a woman’s work on the _ farm. 
Such conditions must be remedied. 

Every child in the state is entitled 
to freedom; not just theoretically 
but actually. Out of 9000 rural 
schools inspected it was found that 
8000 were poorly ventilated and the 
hours of instruction were inadequ- 
ate. Every child has also the right 
to an education but the average 
amount of schooling that a country 
child receives does not exceed six 
years. The children in the rural 
districts should be given a thorough 
education that will make them better 
able to cope with the problems of 
their everyday life. Their health 
should also be looked after by trained 
people. This is being done to some 
extent in this state but there is de- 
cided room for improvement. Yet Mr. 
Lovejoy stated in concluding his 
speech that he wished to congratu- 
late North Carolina on her welfare 
work. Considerable advance has been 
made in the last few years. 

0 








G. T. STEPHENSON DISCUSSES 
BETTER LAW ENFORCE. 
MENT 


The discussion of the “Four Needs 
of Present-Day North Carolina’ 
which was held at the Social Service 
conference on Wednesday morning 
was opened by the Hon. Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, of Winston-Salem, with 
an address on “The Better Enforce- 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


ment of Law.” ‘‘What can the aver- 
age private citizen do to help en- 
force the laws of North Carolina?” 
he asked and proceeded straightway 
to answer his own question. 

Judge Stephenson stated that he 
believed that the individual voter 
might aid greatly in raising the gen- 
eral standard n such matters in four 
ways. 
help enforce the law by obeying it 
himself, and by paying as much at- 
tention to those passed to promote 
peace and safety as to those passed 
against the commission of heinous 
crimes. In the matter of regard for 
the prohibition law, the speaker said 
that he wished to be especially em- 
phatic, as disregard for any part will 
gradually lead to the break-down of 
the entire system. And with the law 
in its present form a man _ cannot 
drink moderately or even occasion- 
ally without himself violating or en- 
couraging some one else to violate it. 

As his second point Mr. Stephen- 
son said that the privatep citizen 
should inform officers of the law of 
such violations as they know about, 
and should give them such clews as 
come under their observation. He 
should also be willing and ready to 
help solicitors in the crimnal courts 
make out their cases, even to the ex- 
tent of going on the witness stand 
when necessary, and should regard 
jury service as a part of his patriotic 
duty as a citizen. If the public will 
co-poerate in this way, he stated, it 
will soon find that it is amply repaid. 

As a final warning Mr. Stephen- 
son pointed out the unmistakable 
fact that “We cannot expect our 
sheriff and othre officers to enforce 
law in an atmosphere sympathetic to 
law-breakers.”’ 
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TO KNOW THE MAN ONE MUST 
UNDERSTAND THE HISTORY 
OF HIS RACE 


Inter-racial problems were discuss- 
ed by E. Croft Williams, superinten- 
dent of public welfare of South Car- 
olina. Mr. Williams said that to un- 
derstand any man it was necessary 
to know the history of his race. He 
proceeded to give the evolution of 
the black race from a simple savage 
life to the complex western civiliza- 
tion, from barbarism to a new sys- 


tem of law, a new society. When 
suddenly given his freedom after 
generations of slavery the negro 


found that he was untrained for the 
complex society that he found him- 
self adrift in. 

But the negro of today, said Mr. 
Williams has come a far distance 
from the ante-bellum slave. There 
are today as many different kinds of 
negroes as there are of white men. 
The three types, according to the 
speaker, are. the cultured negro, the 


First the private citizen may . 


_ ed to be planted at intervals around 


college-bred man; the tradesman or 
middle class, which is the bulwark of 
the race; and the mass or ignorant 
multitude, which is the crucial point 
of race development. 

Mr. Williams designated the three 
fields in which the negro had made 
progress as being the home, the 
school and the church. Progressing 
thus the negro has developed race 
conscientiousness, which is the best 
thing that he has yet produced since 
no man can succeed as long as he is 
ashamed of his race. Mr. Williams 
said “‘As long as the negro is asham- 
ed of his race he is a_ failure—he 
should be proud of his race and he 
has reason to be proud of it.” He 
went on to say that the negro race 
has produced many men that have ad- 
ded to civilization, naming of the 
most distinguished members of the 
faces, 

Mr. Williams ended his talk by 
saying that kindness and love are 
the best remedies for misunderstand- 
ings of all kinds and that this is the 
solution for crime for race and all 
other problems. ’ 
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MRS. PATTERSON DISCUSSES 
THE NEED FOR BEAUTY IN 
THE HOME 


“More Beauty for Town and 
County” was discussed by Mrs. Lind- 
say Patterson, of Winston-Salem, as 
one of the four needs of present day 
North Carolina. Mrs. Patterson con- 
centrated on the country home and 
gave a number of suggestions to the 
builder of homes in the rural  dis- 
tricts for the beautifying of the 
homes. 

First Mrs. Patterson would have 
the builder of a county bungalow to. 
select a site far enough from the 
road to escape the dust and noise of 
the passing autos and far enough 
from the neighbors to avoid quarrel- 
ing over the fence. She forbids the 
builder to cut down the trees which 
are the greatest beauty of the coun- 
try but to keep a number to make the 
yard a shady place for the children 
to play and to keep the place from 
being an eye sore to passers-by. For 
the consideration of the passer-by 
and also of “‘ma,’”’ who must view the 








camouflaged by the planting of ev- 
ergreens in such a manner as to give 
the place a background of green. 
“Get these evergreens by all means,” 
said Mrs. Patterson, “whether you 
buy, beg or steal them.” | 

Camouflage may be further used 
in making the foundation bf 
house a thing of beauty. bp 4 
Van Lindley” may now be visited — 
and some of the lovely little shrubs” 
that are green at all seasons procur- 
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GREENSBORO’S COMMUNITY BUDGET 
EXPLAINED 


the front porch. These should be 
interspersed with bulbs that are 
beautiful when they bloom and may 
be used from year to year. Azaleas, 
tulips, flags and hyacinths are Mrs. 
Patterson’s suggestions as to what to 
plant. 


The drive way which is not usu- 
ally a sightly part of an estate may 
be made a thing of beauty by plant- 
ing small evergreens and dog-wood 
trees along it. Mrs. Patterson said 
that there were flowering shrubs 
which may be so arranged that there 
will be blossoms at all seasons. Lav- 
endar trees and lilac bushes are es- 
pecially desirable. Violets should 
border the flower beds. All of these 
require very little attention and are 
very beautiful. 
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COUNTY HOMES SEEM TO FAIL 
IN THEIR PURPOSE 


Roy M. Brown, of the State Board 
of Charities and Public Welfare, 
spoke to the delegates to the Social 
Service conference on ‘‘County 
Homes in North Carolina.” Mr. 
Brown is now undertaking an inten- 
sive study of the county home prob- 
lems and hopes before long to pre- 
sent accurate statistics in regards to 
the question. 


Mr. Brown said that he had reach- 
ed the following conclusions about 
the homes: the number of people in 
the homes is so small that it is not 
economical -for the state to main- 
tain them, the ratio of paupers is de- 
creasing rather than increasing, they 
require a highly specialized type of 
institution, and the type of home 
now used is not suited to the care of 
the people who live in them. 


In discussing his first point, Mr. 
Brown showed that there were in 
1920, nine counties that had no pau- 
pers; 46 that had less than 10; 7 
- counties that had between 25 and 40; 
and 6 counties that had over 40. He 
stated that under these conditions it 
would be much less expensive if the 
state could find some other way for 
caring for these people. He showed 
that there were more paupers in 
1880 than there were in 1820, there 
being a decrease of from 176 per 
100,000 in 1900 to 60 per 100,000 in 
1920. He expressed that social work 
_ which is being carried on now would 
serve to decrease still more the num- 
ber of dependent people in the state. 


In investigating the county homes, 
Mr. Brown found that almost 100 per 
cent of the inmates are feeble mind- 
ed. The remainder are found to be 
old, crippled, deaf, blind or diseased. 


_ That the present type of home is 
not suited for the care of the in- 
mates is shown by the fact that of- 
ten there is not any chance for the 
dequate segregation of the sexes or 
of the races. 

In conclusion, he stated that as it 
is organized at present the county 
nome has failed to carry out the pur- 
se for which it was originated. 


Under the topic of ‘Progress in 
North Carolina” J. D. Wilkins, a 
Greensboro business man, discussed 
the community budget drawing his 
conclusions from the results of 
Greensboro’s experiment in this line. 
Mr. Wilkins defined the community 
budget as being the pooling of all the 
money needs in the community and 
raising it at one time instead of hav- 
ing many campaigns. 

Reading from the report of the 
Greensboro committee Mr. Wilkins 
gave nine benefits that may be de- 
rived from community budget  sys- 


‘tem: 


1. It conserves work. 

2. Larger sums will be raised— 
result: extension of work. 

38. Makes wider appeal—subscrib- 
ers multiply from 2 to 10. 

4. Freedom from financial wor- 
ries enables agencies to carry on 
better work. 

5. Disperses knowledge of social 
work. 

6. Greater co-operation 
social agencies. 

7. Other forms of 
will follow. 

8. Certain standards of efficien- 
cy are established. 

9. Group of campaign 
enlarged. 

Mr. Wilkins proceeded to give the 
essentials for the success of the com- 
munity budget, warning against its 
dangers. First, he said, there should 
be a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from the agencies to be 
polled, from the hard workers and 
the large givers, which shall study 
the situation and determine whether 
the budget system is suited to the 
particular community’s needs. Then 
the plan should be reduced to writ- 
ing with a constitution and by-laws 
which shall be thoroughly under- 
stood and absolutely adopted by the 
agencies. Next and very important 
comes publicity. The plan should 
have from six to eight months exten- 


among 


workers 


co-operation. 





sive and intensive advertising. Each 
agency should tell how and what it 
does and make the people thoroughly 
familiar with its program. Its expen- 
ditures should be given in detail. Mr. 
Wilkins emphasized the necessity of 
agencies that are not charity organ- 
izations and yet that are not self 
supporting explaining why they ask 
for money. These are the character 
building agencies, such as the Young 


Men’s and Young Women’s  Chris- 
tian Associations. 
The main dangers of the budget 


plan are that there is a great proba- 
bility that it will not be thoroughly 
anderstood and that the different 
agencies will padd their budgets 
and so make the total budget so high 
as to be prohibitive. So many agen- 
cies think that this is a signal for 
them to broaden out and _ increase 
their activities. This should be 
avoided and each agency compute 
their expenses at the least possible 
figure. 


Four things are necessary in the 
campaign itself, Mr. Wilkins © said. 
The leadership is an important mat- 
ter for consideration. The question 
of whether local or expert leadership 
shall be employed is to be settled by 
the character and size of the com- 
munity and by the quality of the 
local leadership. Mr. Wilkins advised 
the campaign expert. As to the plan 
of campaign, this too is dependent 
on the character of the community, 
but in all cases it should include a 
thorough canvas of all prospective 
givers. The proper handling of the 
industrial situation is another mat- 
ter that should be carefully looked 
after. Keeping the plan before the 
public and furnishing the people 
with: complete information as to the 
program is first and last of utmost 
importance. In answer to the ques- 
tion “does it pay,” Mr. Wilkins said 
that he would answer very decidedly 











“COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN 
NORTH CAROLINA” 


Dr. Branson 


County government in North Caro- 
lina should be improved in three ways 
to make it more efficient, according 
to Dr. E. C. Branson, of the univer- 
sity of North Carolina. First, there 
must be a more efficient method of 
handling funds, since the expenses 
of the counties are so great. The 
counties, he said, have collected 
more money for government in one 
year than the state has during any 
one year of its history. and has col- 
lected in personal property, tax 
more than 10 times the amount that 
the state has ever collected in any 
year of its history. 

The second great need is a govern- 


(Continued on page six) 
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“COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN 
NORTH CAROLINA” 


(Continued from page 5) 


ment that coheres ‘under some re- 
sponsible headship. As an example, 
the city-manager plan was cited. 
That we do not have this now, said 
Dr. Branson is the reason that we do 
not have the unity and co-operation 
that we should have. He gave an 
experience that showed the lack of 
leadership now prevalent in reading 
over the statutes of 1919 he saw 
that 7 counties in North Carolina 
had adopted the county manager plan, 
and becoming immediately interested, 
wrote to several prominent men in 
each of those counties, asking for 
further information as to their plan 
and how it worked. Not a single 
one knew that such a plan had even 
been proposed for their counties, and 
did not know who was responsible for 
the information that was wanted. 

The third need Dr. Branson con- 
sidered to be an efficient public ac- 
countant County auditing, he said, 
was one of the most important 
phases of county government, and 
unless the accounts were kept in good 
conditions, and statements made at 
certain intervals, there would be the 
inefficiency that the country was try- 
ing to get away from. 

According to a law passed some 
time ago in the state legislature, the 
counties can have their auditing done 
in the state office, but Dr. Branson 
said that few had taken advantage 
of the opportunity. He gave instan- 
ces of counties in this state which 
had not had statements published 
for twenty years. 

His suggested remedies for the 
situation as it now is were manuals 
of instruction for county officials, 
a unit form county auditing system, 
and a greater level of county effi- 
ciency. 
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MISS JAFFRAY DISCUSSES ELE- 
MENTS OF SANE PRISON 
SYSTEM 


“The Elements of a Sane Prison 
System” was the subject of a talk 
by Miss Julia K. Jaffray, of the Na- 
tional Committee on Prisons, New 
York, at the hour when the state pro- 
gram was the topic under discussion. 

The four elements of a sane prison 
system are, according to Miss Jaf- 
fray: (1) work for all prisoners, 
(2) classification of prisoners and 
industries, (3) centralized control 
of prisoners, (4) wage to prisoners 
for work. 

Miss Jaffray said that the prison 
system must be gotten on the basis 
where work is provided for every 
prisoner without exploitation by out 
isiders. Above all things the work 
must be profitable. So much dis- 
satisfaction has arisen from the old 
contract system where the prisoners 
were let out to contractors who un- 
wisley and dishonestly exploited their 
labor. Therefore the best prison 
authorities have come to the con- 
clusion that the best method of train- 


ing is in the prison; that is bring 
the industry to the prisoners instead 
of taking the prisoner to the industry. 
This question of what work to put 
in the prison and how to get it in 
is the most difficult for the prison 
officials to answer. 

To get that work suited to the type 
of man that is to do it, it is nec- 
essary, Miss Jaffary affirms; to make 
examinations of men and then esti- 
mate what type of work he is cap- 
able of doing and train him for this. 
It is also necessary to moke a classi- 
fication of industries and see whot 
degree of mentality is required for 
each. It is of course a fact that all 
kinds of work are not equal. The 
prisoner must be given physical and 
mental tests by experts to determine 
their intelligence and fitness for cer- 
tain jobs. Miss Jaffray also urges 
that there be a number of different 
industries taught so that there will 
not be too many men prepared in 
any one thing and therefore cause 
congestion in that industry. 

State control of all criminals was 
emphasized by Miss Jaffray. She 
said that the day for a state to have 
as many different kinds of criminal 
control as it had counties was over. 
The county. jails must be given up 
and in their stead ONE system adopt- 
ed with all control concentrated in 
the hands of the state. 

The fourth essential, wage for 
work, was also stressed. Miss Jaffray 
thinks that this will result in ulti- 
mate profit not less for the state 
since no good work can be obtained 
without it. She said that in New 
York state, which is hostile to crim- 
inal reform, a law had been passed 
making full provision for the wages 
of the prisoner from the reason that 
the state was convinced that it was 
a purely economical measure. 

Speaking further Miss Jaffray 
said that adjustment after the pris- 


oners leave the jails can be brought 


about only by placing them in the 
work that they have been trained to 
do while in prison. She endorsed 
the indefinite and indeterminate 
system of sentence. The prisoners 
should be sentenced for a period un- 
til they have shown that they are fit 
to be released. She compared defi- 
nite period sentences to a doctor giv- 
ing six weeks for measles, a year for 
small-pox, and so on. 

Miss Jaffray urged that money 
not be sunk in buildings but be in- 
vested in getting better staffs and 
in salaries for those who should ex- 


amine and classify the prisoners and 
in food. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


_ The department of Health Nurs- 
ing of the Social Service Conference 
was under the leadership of Miss 
Rose Ehrenfelt. She presided over 
the meeting after announcing that 
three subjects would be discussed: 
The Sheppard-Towner Bill by Mrs. 
T. W. Bickett, the financial equiva- 
lent for Health Work by R. D. Wil- 
son, and the Rural Health Nurse by 
Mrs. Hayden, 


maintain the integrity of the race, 


In her discussion of the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill, Mrs. Bickett told those 
present just what the bill would do 
for the people of North Carolina. It 
provides for a definite amount of 
money to be used for the care of 
mothers and babies. The money 1s 
to be used for nothnig else since no 
buildings may be built nor no pen- 
sions given. The object is to reach 
every mother who needs help and to 
provide that help. 

Mr. Wilson told of the need for a 
financial equivalent for health work 
in the state so that the people would 
know just where their money was 
going. An attempt has been made to- 
ward determining the real worth of 
health service through a budget. This 
budget requires that work that is 
paid for it must be done. 

In a description of the Rural 
Nurse, Mrs. Hayden told of the work 
that the nurses all over the state are 
doing. She said that their efforts 
turned to many different lines of 
work, giving as an example an in- 
cident of one nurse who had per- 
suaded the people in her community 
to buy a cow for an undernourished 
family. She read a very interesting 
account of a family that was raised 
to good circumstances by some work 
on the part of the community nurse 
in her county. 

Oo 


INTER-RACIAL DISCUSSION 


A number of the prominent negro 
citizens of Greensboro were present 
and made talks at the inter-racial 
discussion. ‘Those who spoke were 
Dr. BY ReSmiths Rev. «J! Jo Searlet; 
pastor of the Baptist church; Dr. A. 
M. Rivera; and President Dudley, of 
A. and T. college. All expressed ap- 
preciation to the conference for the 
invitation to attend the inter-racial — 
session and pledged co-operation to — 
the work of social betterment for the 
negro race. } 

Dr. Smith said that the social sal-_ 
vation of the state made a peculiar — 
appeal to the modern negro of which ~ 
he was representative. He paid tri- | 
bute to the work of the church in es- | 
tablishing schools for the negro race — 
before the state was aroused to the 
need which thus laid the foundation 
for the great work that the state is 
now able to do. Dr. Smith’s sugges-— 
tion that a reform school for negro 
boys be established in the state re- 
ceived the hearty endorsement of the@ 


pi si 


conference. 

Reverend Scarlet spoke eloquently 
on the interdependence of the two 
races saying ‘‘We must work: togeth- 
er, labor together, and pray together 
for the uplift of my race.” q 

Dr. Rivera said that he considered 
his presence at the conference an in- 
dication of great progress in North 
Carolina. ‘We are friends,” he said, 
and went on to say that he, a young 
negro of the new generation, accept 
ed the challenge put to him and his 
race by such an organization. 

President Dudley spoke on the de- 
sire of the negro and especially of 
the broadminded modern negro t 
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Eva Lee Sink, Chairman 
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PLAYGROUND FOR SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY 


A great service can be rendered 
to the community by building a play- 
ground. Look for some vacant lot 
in your community. It should be a 
location as smooth as possible, not 
too far from the school but far 
enough for the building to be out 
of the way. The following outline 
gives some suggestions for a rural 
community playground: 

I. Location and Size 

a. Not less than two (more if pos- 

sible) acre field of nice sandy 
soil or gravel, well drained. It 
is often wise to fence in play- 
ground and beautify fence with 

a vines. 

If. Equipment: 

. Sand pile 

. Swings 

Slides 

Horizontal Bar 

Running Track 

Jumping Pit ‘ 

Baseball Diamond 

Volleyball Court 

$ The Lether Bell Equipment 

4 10. Croquet Set 

11. Basket Ball Court 

12. Tennis Court (36 ft. by 72 ft.) 


III. Cost of Some equipment and sup- 
plies. 

1. Volley ball and net - $6.00 
2. Baseballs - - 2.00 
3. Four bats - - .50 
1. Croquet - = 1.50 
1. Sand bin - - 2.00 
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Total - = $12.00 


Most of the other material can be 
made by the school children. It will 
not be difficult to raise extra funds 
by having entertainments or bazaars. 
Do not heed the old saying, “‘Fa- 
 miliarity breeds contempt.” It is un- 
 true—Help, supervise and play with 
| the children—It will help them too. 
> >> 
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_ SUMMER WORK FOR JUNIOR RED 
CROSS MEMBERS 


The Junior Red Cross should be of 
_ vital interest to all children of school 
age, because it offers endless oppor- 
tunities for social activity and real 
' service. It was first organized dur- 
| ing the World War, when in an emer- 
gency, the latent resources of youth 
were called upon. When peace came 
‘they realized that their service could 
be as great and as effective as during 
the years of war. There are now 


‘real army organized for humanity.” 
Nor is this all, for as the opportuni- 
les and ways of service are extend- 


eleven million members enrolled, ‘a. 
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ed, the ranks of the Junior Red Cross 
are constantly swelled. 


The Junior Red Cross is generally 
associated with the school, and this 
is indeed the center of organization, 
but the work should not be confined 
to the school months. Many school 
children are unoccupied during the 
summer, and hence can give much 
more time and attention to the Jun- 
te Red Cross than during the school 
erm. 


The Juniors can easily “leave 
things better than they find them.’ 
They can do this by: 

I. Making their community more 
healthful and more beautiful, by— 


a. Engaging in rat killing cam- 
paigns. 

b. Engaging in fly swating cam- 
paigns. 

e. Cleaning and beautifying home 
premises. 

d. Maintaining and improving 


school grounds and public places. 


1. Providing for community recre- 

ation and athletics, by 

a. Keeping the tennis courts, ball- 
grounds, etc, of the school in 
good condition. 

b. Having charge of, and 
for the athletic goods of 
school. 

2. Doing personal services. 

a. Providing flowers for the sick 
and the churches from the Jun- 
ior flower garden. 

b. Reading to invalids. 

ce. Conducting a reading and story 
telling hour for children. 

Il. Ways of making money by Junior 

Red Cross members. 

1. Write and stage a Red Cross 
pageant portraying some of the 
phases of work which have been 
done by the organization, and 
also what is hoped to be done. 

2. Simply get up any good play 
and charge an admission fee. 

3. Sell the produce raised in the 
Community Red Cross garden. 
a. Secure a small piece of 
ground, perhaps a part of the 
school playground that is not 
used very much, plant it in some 
garden vegetables, corn etc, and 
let the members tend it. 

b. Perhaps more interest 
would be created by having sev- 
eral squads, and each squad 
plant a garden, seeing which 
squad could raise the best po- 
tatoes, corn, wheat etc. 

4. Have a Mother Goose Party 
which is especially suitable for 
small children in adopting Moth- 
er Goose. 

a. Give a fair and have the 
booths conducted by the charac- 
ters so dear to children. 

b. Sell such things as 
cream, cake and candies. 
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INTER-SOCIETY EXTENSION BUREAU 


Maitland Sadler, Secretary 


THINGS TO DO IN THE SUMMER TIME 


c. Have such games as pota- 
to race, tug-of-war, a three leg- 
ged race, and sack race, each 
contestant paying a fee to en- 
ter the race, and a prize being 
offered to the winner. 

5. Hold a Mock Auction modeled 

on these lines. 

a. Ask each member to donate 
anything from a pound of sugar 
to an old pair of shoes. 

b. A few really attractive ar- 
ticles should be added to give 
interest to the bidding. 

c. The articles are then care- 
fully wrapped and tied in bund- 
les, the auctioneer selling each 
package without making known 
its contents and the _ bidders 
taking their chances on what 
they buy. 

The Junior Red Cross brings to 
the child the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of working with other children 
thruout our broad land in practicai 
service for humanity. 

Perhaps it would be well to know 
just a little about Junior Red Crosses 
in other places. Italy is an interest- 
ing field of Junior Red Cross activi- 
ty. In twenty-four schools of twenty 
cities this organization is helping 1,- 
126 orphans to secure training for 
a useful life. Also France at the 
close of the world war was unable to 
meet the needs of her thousands of 
orphaned children. Here the Junior 
Red Cross accepted opportunities for 
service to make the children happy 
through play by providing outings, 
playgrounds, scholarship and money. 
Thus almost every country we can 
mention has felt the influence of the 
Junior Red Cross. The service that 
we render to other countries causes 
us to feel that national barriers have 
been broken down, and that now we 
are ready to serve our neighbor re- 
gardless of who he is, or where he 
lives. 
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COMMUNITY SINGING 


Community Singing is an activity 
in which young and old, the family 
as a whole, may take part together. 
It brings people together and stimu- 
lates an emotional response as does 
no other form of _ self-experience. 
Community Music includes everything 
which will be of aid in making the 
Community musical; and if the Com- 
munity is to be musical, music must 
function in the lives of the mass of 
people. 

At an evening sing where sixteen 
nationalities were represented, a 
young Italian, on being asked if he 
could read the words of a song, re- 
plied, “I no speeka da english, but 
I humma da tune.” When a commun- 


(Continued on page 8) 


COMMUNITY SINGING 
(Continued from page 7) 


ity has been started humming the 
tune, it is headed in the right direc- 
tion. In industry, at the neighbor- 
hood center and the school, Commun- 
ity Singing is always welcomed. 

It may constitute an entire pro- 
gram or be a part of public occasions. 
It may be used as an adjacent to such 
form of community ‘recreation 4s 
picnics, baseball, field days, fairs, 
carnivals. Community sings may be 
made a medium to promote citizen- 
ship through the joint participation 
in singing of native and foreign-born 
citizens. 

Songs for the “Community Sings’ 
may include those in the Community 
Song Book or 55 songs and choruses 
for community singing—cC. C. Birch- 
ard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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GOOD-BY, DAD 


I left my dad, his farm, his plow, 
Because my calf became his cow; 
I left my dad—’twas wrong, of course, 
Because my colt became his horse. 
I left my dad to sow and reap 
Because my lamb became his sheep; 
I dropped my hoe and stuck my fork 
Because my pig became his pork. 
The garden truck I made to grow 
Was his to sell and mine to hoe. 

0) 


NORTH CAROLINA’S GARDEN 
CAMPAIGN 


Through the active co-operation of 
the Department of Education, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Board 
of Health, State College and other 
agencies, the Governor, in proclama- 
tion issued to the people of the State, 
has called upon the people of North 
Carolina to raise more food for home 
consumption. He would encourage 
the planting of home gardens, both in 
cities and towns and in connection 
with farms, and, further, he urges 
the people to produce more hogs, 
poultry and other domestic meats. 

The Southern Public Utilities Com- 
pany, through its president, has loan- 
ed John Paul Lucas of Charlotte to 
the State for a month or two, and he 
will direct the publicity end of the 
food campaign. He is located in Ral- 
eigh. _ Mr. Lucas is keenly alive to 
the situation and has entered into 
the work with enthusiasm. 

This movement offers an oppor- 
tunity to librarians to present books 
on gardening to their borrowers, A 
list of books and pamphlets on vege- 
table gardening is included in this 
issue of the Bulletin. The last three 
pamphlets listed, Nos. 121, 122, 123 
of the Extension Circulars, contain 
the most information. Free copies 
can be secured from the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Extension Service, 
Raleigh, and circulated in temporary 
binders, 


THE’ FARMER 
By Berton Braley 


When all the songs of labor have 
- been sung— 
Full of the clang of steel, the 
throb of steam, 
The clatter of the hammers where 
is flung 
The fine-spun bridge across the 
roaring stream; 
When all the chants of labor have 
been said, 
Deep-throated chants 
mighty bosoms hurled— 
Mine is the chant of chants, the 
Song of Bread— 
I! am the Master, for I feed the 
World! 


from 


The toilers of the factories and 
mines, 
The workers of the rivers and the 
seas, 
The heavy-muscled hewers of the 
pines, 
The idlers, ’mid their unearned 
luxuries 





At last must look to me—aye, one 
and all! 


Without me, armies fail and 
flags are furled; 
Without me, Kingdoms die and 


Empires fall— 
I am the Master, for I feed the 
World! 
Beneath the blazing sun I do my 
toil 
With straining back and over- 
burdened thews, 
Sowing the seed and reaping from 
the soil 
The corn and wheat and rice that 
men must use. 
Patient and strong I bend me to 
my work, 
Life eddies round me like a dust- 
cloud whirled; 
For this I know, despite the sweat 
and irk— 
! am the Master, for I feed the 
World! 


) 
THINGS TO LEARN 


There are several things that many 
who belong to co-operative organiz- 
ations have yet to learn, though some 
members have learned them in recent 
years. One of these things is that 
co-operators, like all others engaged 
in business, must take losses occas- 
ionally. Another is that they must 
have competent representatives and 
must have such confidence in them 
that the mere fact of occasional los- 
Ses will not interrupt the good work 
from members of an organization of 
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OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


How many of you know that our 
National Anthem was first publicly 
sung July 4, 1832, at the Park Street 
Church in Boston? There were eight 
stanzas, four dedicated to Liberty and 
and four to education. Mrs. E. Fenno 
Heath, our County President in Eliza- 
beth City, has furnished us the stan- 
zas on education, which appear be- 
low. They are to be sung to the 
tune of “‘America” as an educational 
song. 

Our glorious land to-day, 

’Neath Education’s sway, 

Soars upward still. 

Its halls of learning fair, 

Whose bounties all may share, 

Behold them everywhere 

On vale and hill. 


Thy safegard, Liberty, - 

The school shall ever be: 
Our nation’s pride! 

No tyrant hand shall smite, 

While with encircling might, 

All here are taught the Right 
With Truth allied. 


Beneath Heaven’s gracious will 
The stars of progress still 

Our course do sway; 
In unity sublime 
To broader heights we climb, 
Triumphant over Time 

God speed our way. 


Grand birthwright of our sires 
Our altars and our fires 
Keep we still pure! 
Our starry flag unfurled, 
The hope of all the world, 
In Peace and Light impearled, 
God hold secure! 


Sao. bth mar *8 _— 
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dairymen, who charge the officers of : 
their organization with “selling out’ 
to milk dealers. This charge is not 
supported in any case by a single bit 
of evidence; it rests solely on the fact 
that prices have recently been unsatis- — 
factory. Of course they have been 
unsatisfactory, and they always will 
be so under such conditions as have” 
lately prevailed. ‘The officers of the 
organization are not to blame for 
those conditions. They have done _ 
the best they could under difficult 
circumstances and they should be 
commended for doing so well rather — 
than condemned for failing to achieve | 
the impossible. Nor have dealers at-_ 
tempted to “buy out” these officers, | 
either at this time or at any time. | 
They are not so foolish as to attempt ] 
such a thing or so shortsighted as 

to see any advantage in it. The thing | 
for these suspicious dairymen to do | 
is to study the market conditions and 

their officers too. Then they will | 
lose their suspicions, which are nearly 

always the result of lack of knowl- 

edge. 






















—Ohio Farmer. — 
oO 


“It is all right to spend money ta 
make character—it is all wrong te 
spend character to make money.” 


‘s 
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FEATURES OF THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Provision has been made by the Bureau of Cer- 
tification of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion that certificates could be raised in grade by at- 
tendance at four summer sessions of state accredited 
institution. This credit is equivalent in certification 
value to that secured by attendance at college for one 

year. Is the work accomplished in the two cases if 

equivalent actual value? Not, unless the work of the 
four summer _ sessions 
has objectives as well de- 
fined and is as well or- 
ganized in reference to 
these objectives as the 
year college work. 

The courses of the 
summer session of the 
North Carolina College 

_ for women have been or- 
‘ganized into four-year 
cycles. The work for 
four consecutive sum- 
mers has been planned 
so that a unified and re- 
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| part of a definite course 
with a larger purpose. 
| This is infinitely better 
| than the lack of purpose 
| obtaining heretofore, by which teachers took courses, 
| with no definite plan or purpose, summer after sum- 
| mer. Practically the same courses were often taken in 
different summer schools under slightly different 
‘names. It is planned to extend and perfect this scheme 
of organization in the future. Ne 

Not only is this four-session cycle a definitely or- 
ganized unit but it is differentiated according to the 
teacher’s special of work. As the teaching profession 
‘advances in technique, specialized skills, as well as 
generalized skills, must be attained. Therefore, the 
M ork is differentiated into primary, intermediate, 
grammer grade, and the rural principal groups. The 
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COME UP HIGHER 


Ja Ga.C; 


I saw the mountains stand 

Silent, wonderful, and grand, 
Looking out across the land, 
When the golden light was falling 
On distant domes and spire; 

And I heard a low voice calling, 
“Come up higher, come up higher, 
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needs of each of these groups were studied and the 
courses were organized to meet the special needs of 
each group. In order that individual cases may be 
carefully considered, advisors experienced in the work 
of the various fields are appointed to advise those in 
their respective fields. 

Recognizing the increasing importance of rural 
education and intelligent rural leadership, courses will 
be offered to train rural 
principals and_ super- 
visors, The success of 
the consolidated school 
is dependent upon the 
success of the county 
superintendent in  ob- 
taining a dynamic, effi- 
cient principal, who un- 
derstands rural schools, 
rural folks; andthe 
needs of rural commun- 
ities. Every phase of 
the principal’s work is 
provided for. There are 


lated course may be From the lowland and the mire, courses in curriculum, 
completed in four sum- From the mist of earth desire, community organiza- 
mer sessions. Each sum- From the vain pursuit of pelf, tion, library manage- 
mer’s work will have a From the attitude of self; ment, physical educa- 
' value in itself and an Come up higher, come up higher.” tion, tests and measure- 
| added value as a related ments, school  sanita- 
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tion and child hygiene 
and in supervision. In 
addition, there will be 
from time to time those 
with pre-eminent success in this work who will come 
to the summer session with a helpful message on dif- 
ferent phases of the rural problem. . 

In the special fields of home economics, 
and physical education, there will be an increased 
number of courses. Every course which the state di- 
rector of vocational education suggested will be offer- 
ed in home economics. The offerings in physical edu- 
cation will be more than doubled this summer in or- 
der to meet the increased demands for training along 
this line. In music, there will be courses in theory, 
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music 


(Continued on next page.) 
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FEATURES OF THE SUMMER 
SESSION OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


(Continued from page one) 


voice, piano, organ and publie school 

music. The Kinscella Method of 

teaching piano in classes will be 

demonstrated by the founder of the 

method, Miss Hazel Gertrude Kins- 

cella of the University of Nebraska. 
College Credit 

Most courses offered during the 
session will carry college credit, to 
those who have the necessary pre- 
requisites. Many will also carry 
graduate credit. One of the purposes 
of the summer session is to. give 
worthy students, who for some rea- 
son or other have been prevented 
from finishing their course, oppor- 
tunity to bring the coveted diploma 
a little nearer. To help these folks, 
courses are offered by almost every 
college department. Last summer, 
there were 64 students who took 
graduate work of some sort. Indica- 
tions point to a still larger number 
this year. 

New Courses This Summer 

Among the new courses offered 
in the summer session will be a 
course in Elementary Agriculture 
by Professor C. A. Williams, of the 
Department of Sociology; courses in 
Spanish by Mrs. Mazel Wood, of the 
Department of Romance Languages; 
and courses in Play Presentation and 
in Argumentation and Debate by 
Professor W. R. Taylor, of the En- 
glish Department; several new 
courses will be offered in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education. Most 
departments of the college have in- 
creased the number of courses to be 
offered. 

Extra Specials 

The lectures and entertainments 
of the summer session will be of a 
high order. Miss Gay McLaren, 
noted impersonator and_ actress, 
whose phenomenal success in most 
of the larger cities of the country 
has attracted such favorable notice, 
will give an interpretative reading 
to the summer session students. The 
well known Devereux Players are to 
appear on the campus for a few 
plays. There will be musical recit- 
als by Professor George Scott-Hun- 
ter, and other well known musicians. 
At least one play will be enacted by 
college students under the  direc- 
tions of Professor W. R. Taylor. 

The college is fortunate to secure 
for a few lectures each a number of 
men outstanding in their respective 
fields of study and service. 

Dr. Frederick L. Paxson, of the 
University of Wisconsin, author and 
lecturer, will be at the College five 
days and lecture on the following 
topics: 

“The United States that was— 
1821-1840” 

“Theodore Roosevelt.” 

“The Rise of Sport in the United 
States.” 

“Woodrow Wilson.” 

“The United States in the Battle 
of 1918.” 


/ 


Dr. Wm. H. Kilpatrick, of Colum- 
bia University, leading authority on 
Educational Methods, has been  se- 
cured for a few lectures at the col- 
lege. 

Dr. S. S. Colvin, of Brown Univer- 
sity, author of several works on ed- 
ucational psychology, will lecture at 
the college on subjects in his field of 
work. 

Dr. N. L. Englehardt, of Colum- 
bia University, joint author of “The 
Classroom Teacher,” and expert on 
school buildings and equipment, will 
be at the college for one day. 

Lee L. Driver, of the Bureau of 
Rural Education of the State of 
Pennsylvania, who accomplished 
such a notable work in the consoli- 
dation of schools in Randolph Coun- 
ty, Indiana, will, by the courtesy of 
the University of North Carolina, 
again appear at the college. 


Faculty Roster 


The faculty of the summer ses- 
sion will consist mostly of those 
from the regular college faculty. 
Eight department heads will be re- 
tained for the summer session. Dr. 
W. GC. Smith in English; Dean W. C. 
Jackson in History; Dr. W. 8S. Barn- 
ey in Romance Languages; Profes- 
sor J. P. Givler in Biology; Miss Ger- 
trude Mendenhall in Mathematics; 
Professor E. C. Lindeman in’ Socio- 
logy; and Professor C. B. Shaw in 
Library Methods. 

Other members of the faculty re- 
tained for the summer session will 
be Professor J. A. Highsmith in 
Psychology and Tests and Measure- 
ments; Professor A. C. Hall in Amer- 
ican Literature; Professor Ralph 
Hankey in French; Miss Bivins and 
Miss Morlock in Public School Mu- 
sic; Miss Stevenson, Miss Coolidge, 
Miss Gorham and Miss Peterson in 
Home Economics; Miss Harriett El- 


liott in Government; Miss Wright in. 


Chemistry; Dr. Holl, Miss Spier, 
Miss Baxter, Miss Lesslie, Miss Lan- 
caster, Miss Hagerty and Miss Mc- 
Mullan in Education. 

The faculty has been’ recruited 
from other colleges and from suc- 
cessful leaders in school work. 

Professor Homer E. Cooper, As- 
sistant Professor of School Admin- 
istration, University of Pittsburgh, 
will give courses in supervision and 
administration. Professor Cooper is 
at present finishing the work for his 
doctorate at Columbia University. 
He has been a teacher in rural 
schools, principal of a high school, 
county and city superintendent, and 
professor of education. His success- 
ful experience will assist him in mak- 
ing his courses fit the practical needs 
of supervisors and principals. 

Miss Anna L. Dobson, supervisor 
of penmanship of the Winston-Salem 
City Schools, will give courses in 
penmanship. Principal 8. T. Emory, 
of the Goldsboro High School, who 
has been an instructor in the Vir- 
ginia State Normal at Farmville, 
will give courses in education. Pro- 
fessor Bates, head of the Depart- 
ment of Music, Greensboro College, 
will give lessons in voice. 




























































Ben S. Williams, principal of the 
Lee St. School, Greensboro, - Miss 
Cornelia Milam, of the Georgia State. 
Normal and Industrial College, and 
Mrs. Lida B. Sears, of Winthrop 
College, will give courses in Meth- 
ods. Misses Ruth Heilig and Juanita 
Kessler, of Salisbury, and Miss Win- 
ifred Beckwith, of Shelby, will be 
teachers in the demonstration 
school. Other members of the fac- 
ulty will be announced later. 

The pushing of the building pro- 
gram of the college has greatly in- 
creased the facilities of the college 
for taking care of increased num- 
bers. New dormitories, more reci- 
tation rooms and new laboratories, 
have been added. Indications point 
to the largest summer session yet 
held at the North Carolina College 
for Women. At the time of this 
writing, however, there are unre- 
served dormitory accommodations 
for 300 more students. 
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FOR YOUR CALENDAR 


The next annual conference of the 
American Country Life Association 
is to be held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
The subject is to be “The Education 
of the Rural Community.” The meet- 
ing will be held in November. 

The American Prison Association 
meets in Detroit, Michigan, in Oc= 
tober. . 

The National Conference of So- 
cial Work meets at Providence, R. I, 
in June. ? & 

The. National Education Associa- 
tion meets in Boston, Mass., in July. 

The Fellowship for a Christian 
Social Order meets at Lake Mo- 
honk, N. Y., on May 10 and 11. 9 

The Southern Mill Welfare Con- 
ference meets at Gastonia, N. C., in 
June. 4 

; 


“PURTY GUDE” 

Springfield Business College re 

ceived this from an Iowan: ‘Please 

let me kno mutch it would coste for 

you to lern me typeriting; I allready 

kno how to spel gude.” 2 
-— = -——--—0 
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THE CAROLINA PLAY MAKER 
ON THE ROAD P 


The Carolina Play Makers, 
made-in-Carolina agregation, deliv 
ering genuine home-made commodi 
ties, fun and inspiration, have tak 
en to the road again and are now on 
their annual tour of play making 
much to the delight of many larg 
and enthusiastic audiences through 
out the state. This is another squad 
of Tar Heels who are contributin 
in no small way to make the Old) 
North State famous. Proud Carolin 
ians who are looking for things tha 
encourage them to hold their head 
high and poke their chests ow 
should not fail to attend at least on 
performance of the Play Maker 
This is a real North Carolina e 
prise and should have the he 
support of all forward looking 
ple of the state. i 
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‘ I have’ been stopping in a town 
that is having a phenomenal boom 
in house building. With a popula- 
tion of 75,000 the building permits 
exceed a million dollars a month. 
On every side there is the sound of 
the hammer and the trowel. 
Everyday Conveniences 
One of the interesting things about 
all this building activity is the end- 
less talk one may hear in regard to 
the various styles of architecture, 
_and the great variety of tastes one 
may observe in the interior arrange- 
ments of the houses. Go where you 
will there is continual exchange of 
ideas about the porches and_ the 
windows, and among the women 
folks there is much attention given 
‘to the number of “built-ins,” as 
they are called, and the style and 
conveniences of the various sorts. 
About the first thing a purchaser 
“wants to see is the “built-ins.” 
There are the buffets and book- 
cases and the writing desks and the 
window boxes and the numerous 
clothes presses and drawers and the 
ironing board and perhaps a built- 
in bed. The kitchen is a thing to 
delight the eyes of any 
‘There is not an inch of waste space 
‘in it. Every ‘imaginable conveni- 
ence is in it, along with gas, water 
and electricity, and very likely a 
cozy little breakfast nook with its 
table seats that fold away in the 
wall. I do not see how any woman 
can view one of them without want- 
ing to go to cooking in it right away! 
a Distances Indoors 
- I wonder why our fathers and 
mothers did not think of some of the 
conveniences of a modern bungalow 
kitchen. Why, you could almost 
_ throw a modern bungalow into the 
kitchen mother had. She walked 
“miles every day, and wasted much 
precious energy just going from one 
end of it to the other. Of course, it 
was different then, and that kitchen 
had to be the dining room much of 
the time, and laundry, too. There 
was a place for wood, and an abund- 
-ance of it. 
__ But the modern, up-to-date kitchen 
‘is a labor saver, and the house-wife 


e 


who is fortunate enough to have one. 


ean congratulate herself that she has 
fallen on a better time to do her 
work. But what I wish to say es- 
pecially is that I never realized be- 
fore how very interesting and absor- 
bing the subject of human dwellings 
‘can become. I have found myself 
entering into the enthusiasm of my 
friends and acquaintances, and with 
eal zest studying and comparing the 
different houses that I see. It is 
easy, I find, to become a bungalow 















Development of Houses 

Our earliest ancestors, so the an- 
thropologists tell us, did not bother 
bout houses, not even so simple an 
ffair as that of a pole resting upon 
o forked sticks. They lived out 
the open. In time they found 
elter in caves, and after a very long 


woman. - 





THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN 


time they learned to make out of 


limbs of trees and bark and the skins 
of animals rude structures that re- 
sembled houses. 

The development of the house has 
been a part of the great evolution- 
ary movement of the human race. 
Nothing more clearly marks the pro- 
gress which the human family has 
made from savagery than the mod- 
ern house, with its refined and sani- 
tary conveniences. Recently an In- 
dian chief was taken around New 
York City and shown the many mar- 
vels of science, mechanism and art 
to be seen there. Finally he was 
asked by one of his entertainers what 
of all he had seen impressed him. 
most. He pointed to a water faucet 
in the room and said that that was 
to him the most wonderful. 

A Home for the Soul 

To be deeply interested in the re- 
finement and beautifying of the hous- 
es we. live in is commendable in every 
way. But it strikes me that our 
chief concern is about the sort of 
places we are making for our souls 
to live in. It is a favorite method 
of scriptures to represent man under 
the figure of a building. ‘Behold 
T am standing at the door and knock- 
ing; if anyone listens to my voice 
and opens the door I will come in 
and dine with him and he with me.” 
Even more beautiful and impressive 
are the words which John attributes 
to Jesus: “If any one loves me he will 
love him, and we shall come to him 
and take up our abode with him.” 
This is as if one were offering to take 
rooms in the soul and dwell in it, as 
people take rooms in houses’ and 
dwell in them. And since we are 
building a house for the best of all 
guests we ought to be very particular 
about the material we use and the 
way we use it. 

The soul house ought to be a 
place of hospitality. We like that 
dwelling best that has an air of in- 
vitation and cordiality, that is an in- 
vitation to friendships and cheer and 
comfort. So the soul of every one 
should be a place of hospitality to 
ideas and to all new truth. We are in 
a growing world. God is forever 
throwing the world’s failures back 
to it telling it to try again. And 
it is trying and is continually being 


‘rewarded by discovering new truths 


about life and nature and by finding 
new angles to old truths. To have 
the open, welcoming mind towards 
God’s daily revelations of his thoughts 
and ways is a kind of furnishing one 
can not afford to be without. To 
close one’s mind to the incoming of 
the tides of the spirit, to refuse to 
listen as God speaks thru that in 
man which is most like himself—the 
man which is most like himself—is to 
condemn oneself to inward poverty 
and unfruitfulness. 

The place we. live in should be 
one of noble thinking and refine- 
ment and of friendliness toward oth- 
ers. To have our dwelling place 
all cluttered up with ill feelings, 
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jealousies, prejudices, unreasonable 
judgments, fretfulness, is to choose 
to live in the midst of ugliness. 
Now, no one wants to live in a house 
that is disordered and dirty. Indeed, 
everybody, I find, is laboring to get 
just as neat and pretty a place as 
he can afford, and there is much 


healthy emulation in beautifying 
houses. 
rare) 
ATTENTION GIRLS CANNING 
CLUBS 


Special prize money will be offer- 
ed at the International Livestock Ex- 
position for the champion girls dem- 
onstration canning club team in the 
United States, $50 going to the blue 
and $25 to the reserve champions. 
The National Contest will be open to 
the winning canning team from each 
section where champion state teams 
will compete for sectional honors. 
These contests will be held at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; Sioux City, 
Iowa; Portland, Oregon; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Pueblo, Colorado. 

In addition there will be $25 in 
prize money offered to individual 
girl club members in a free for all 
judging contest of canned products, 


the same being divided into three 
prizes. These offerings are being 
made possible by the Hazel Atlas 


Glass Co., Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Additional prizes are being arranged 
for through the offices of the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club work, 1118 Garland Building, 
Chicago. 
SS 0 nena 

KEEP AN EYE ON VIRGINIA 


WHEREAS, Following the period 
of depression and economic stress as 
a result of the World War, it is 
thought wise to call our people to- 
gether from April 23 to May 20, 
1922, in their several communities, 
in a State-wide Community Life 
Campaign, that they may have an 
opportunity of studying and discuss- 
ing the many problems confronting ~ 
them and formulating a program for 
the advancement and enrichment of 
community life conditions in  Vir- 
ginia, and, 

WHEREAS, The purpose of this 
campaign is to develop a program 
and policy to meet community life 
needs, and to bring about a closer 
and more effective co-operation and 
co-ordination of State-wide agencies, 


now 

THEREFORE, I, E. Lee Trinkle, 
Governor of Virginia, do hereby 
urge the people of Virginia to co-op- 
erate in every possible way in mak- 
ing this Community Life Campaign 
a success, and request all religious 
workers to open this Campaign on 
Sunday, April 23, with special ser- 
vices and programs. 

GIVEN under my hand and under 
the Lesser Seal of the Common- 
wealth, at Richmond, this seventh 
day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-two, and in the one hundred 
and forty-sixth year of the Com- 
monwealth. 

E, LEE TRINKLE, Governor, 
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ADOLESCENT BOYS OUT OF SCHOOL 


A recent investigation of 245,000 
employed boys yielded many facts 
about such boys that are interesting 
and suggestive to educational author- 
ities. The study, which was made by 
Mr. H. G. Burdge for the New York 
State Military Commission, is based 
on a questionnaire sent to sixteen, 
seventeen and eighteen-year-old em- 
ployed boys and shows the following 
findings. 

Six sevenths of all sixteen, seven- 
teen and eighteen-year-old boys in 
New York State are out of school. 


Over sixty-five per cent of the em- 
ployed boys remained in school one 
or more years beyond the compul- 
sory age limit. 

Over thirty per cent left on or be- 
fore reaching the legal age for leay- 
ing school. 

About six per cent left illegally. 

About thirty per cent left school 
before fifteen. 

The median employed boy left 
school at about 15.5 years of age. 

The median employed boy complet- 
ed about 8.3 grades. 

The grades completed by the med- 
ian employed boy vary from 8.3 in 
Greater New York to 7.7 in the farm- 
boy group. 

The vast majority of these boys 
left school because they “wanted to 
go to work” and not because they 
were obliged to. 

Less than fifteen per cent reported 
that they were obliged to go to work. 

About ninety per cent of the em- 








ployed boys received their education 
in the public schools. 

Relatively few employed boys re- 
ceived any training in State-aided 
vocational schools. 

Mathematics is the best liked study 
among the employed boys. 

English is the least liked study. 

Less than ten per cent of the em- 
ployed boys attend night school. 

Over sixty per cent state that they 
do not wish to attend. 

Less than three per cent of fore- 
ign-born boys attend night school. 

The median employed boy receiv- 
ed between fifteen and eighteen dol- 
lars per week. 

Less than two per cent of the em- 
ployed boys are assisted by schools, 
churches, and employment agencies 
in getting employment. 

About one-fourth get their jobs 
through friends and acquaintances. 

About three-fourths get them by 
applying. 

Over forty per cent spent less 
than four and one-half months on 
their last job. 

About sixty per cent spent less 
than seven and one-half months on 
their last job. 

Most boys leaving school on or be- 
fore completing the eighth grade 
enter and desire to enter the indus- 
trial trades and occupations. 

Most boys who complete one or 
more years in the high school enter 
and desire to enter professional, 
clerical, and retail business occupa- 
tions. 








THE HYGIENE OF THE HOME 


It is universally agreed that a wo- 
man who honestly and intelligently 
supervises or cares for her home 
makes a worthwhile economic and so- 
cial contribution to her community. 
More and more the present day so- 
cial order is recognizing the force 
that well ordered homes can exert. 

Therefore, our homes now must 
be something more than mere places 
of protection or of peace and pleas- 
ure. To fulfill this real purpose they 
must contribute to mankind’s effi- 
ciency by contributing to the health 
and strength of every member of 
the family; hence a home to really 
be of service in these modern times 
must be a safe and sanitary place to 
live in. It must be free of dirt, dust 
or ————of any kind where germs 
may lurk or linger. Insects, such as 
water bugs, flees, mosquitoes or 
roaches must be kept out of the 
home by the simple device of keep- 
ing that home free of unsanitary 
waste improperly disposed of. 

Fortunately, the modern home- 
maker is baring menace of over- 
furnishing. With decreased furnij- 
ture and so-called ornaments the 
task of keeping the home clean is 
made infinitely lighter. But it is not 
only the interior of the home that 
makes for its sanitation; the 


grounds, the yards, the out houses 
all play an important part in the 
health of the home. 

A home where the common house 
fly is permitted to roam at will is 
not a place of protection but a place 
of potential danger. A home with- 
out adequate ventilation; without 
facilities for letting in the air and 
sunshine, is not a place of safety but 
a place of actual peril. We now real- 
ize that man has never manufactur- 
ed a disinfectant or a germ-destroy- 
er equal to that created by nature 
from oxygen and nitrogen, of the 
air and the heat-making qualities of 
the sun. These elements should be 
freely admitted not only to the liv- 
ing and sleeping rooms but to the 
kitchens and storage rooms; to pan- 
tries and provision closets and to all 
places where the necessary articles 
of living are kept. 

Doctors and druggists, pills and 
potions are indeed powerless to pro- 
tect us if we neglect the elements 
of sanitation in the home. Each day 
this is being learned more thorough- 
ly and it is the homemakers’ obvious 
duty to society that the practical ap- 
plication of these lessons be not de- 
layed nor their benefits denied. 


Muriel Barnes. 





THE MODERN RURAL SCHOOL 
AND HOME MAGAZINE 


The Modern Rural School and 
Home Magazine is published month- 
ly by the School and Home Publish- 
ing Company, Oklahoma City. The 
purpose of this magazine is the bet- 
terment of rural schools and rural 
community life in America. It deals 
with such subjects as standards of 
schools as in Iowa, written by the 
state superintendent, P. . MEcClen- 
ebar. In this article Mr. McClene- 
bar gives the methods by which he 
has standardized his schools, the in- 
crease in consolidation, improvement 
in one-room schools, and the effect 
standardization has had on the 
teacher. In the same issue is a re- 
port on rural schools in Mississippi 
by J. I. Calhoun, State Rural School 
Supervisor. 

One part of the paper deals es- 
pecially with teacher’s problems. 
Articles on different methods of in- 
struction, suggestions for teadhers 
readings, worthwhile poetry, sugges- 
tions for decorating the room, pro- 
jects, lesson plans, and physical ed- 
ucation. Another part is given to 
girls and boys. Discussions of top- 
ics of interest, poetry, suggestions 
for work outside school, illustrations 
to develop and broaden the life of 
country girls and boys are publish- 
ed in this part of the paper. 

John Marshall Wallace is the ed- 
itor and Warren D. Forester’ the 
business manager of this rural mag- 
azine. The contributors to the Mod- 
ern Rural School and Home Maga- 
zine are of state and national prom- 
inence. Members of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education as Miss Florence 
C. Fox, specialist in the educational 
system, and Miss Edith A. Lathrop, 
rural school specialist, state superin- 
tendents and supervisors, as W. E 
Holbrook, and rural school special- 
ists as R. M. Wood, write for this 
new rural magazine. The Modern 
Rural School and Home Magazine 
has every indication of being a use- 
ful magazine. 
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1. How the Trustee Can Aid 

? 1. By interesting himself person 

_ ally in the sanitary conditions and 

_ health equipment of his schools, such 
as the following: 

(a) Heating by at least a proper- 
ly jacketed stove. Avoid overheating 
(temperature should never go above 
68 deg. F.). 

(b) Thermometer in every school 
room. Ventilation by open windows, 

_ window boards or screens making 
this possible all the year. 

:. (c) Good light—from left or 

_ rear, window space being one-fifth 

_ of floor space. 

9 (d) School house should be kept 

_ clean, scrubbed, sunned, moist 

| sweeping and dusting at regular in- 

_ tervals. 

if (e) Furniture should be health- 

_ ful, comfortable, and seats individ- 

ual, separate, adjustable, clean. 

(f) Books should be clean, sani- 

| tary and attractive, and so stimulate 

interest of pupil. 

' -(g) Drinking water from a pure 

| Source, with preferably a sanitary 

| drinking fountain. 

(h) Individual cups, either fur- 

_nished by Board or brought by child 
~ (State Law) 

_ (i) Water for washing hands, 
individual towels (paper), soap (li- 

quid or shaved). 

t (j) Sanitary toilets, kept health- 

| ful, not neglected. 

P Building should be kept in good 

|} repair. 

' Provide 
| grounds. 

| 2. By appointing his medical in- 

i spectors early in the school year thus 

| making possible earlier correction of 

| defects found. 

/ 3. By rendering his reports 
promptly and as completely as pos- 

| sible to the district superintendent 
_at the time specified by the State De- 

partment of Education. 

_ 4. By visiting the schools occa- 

| sionally and showing an interest in 

| the health of the pupils and teacher. 

































adequate sized play- 


| 2. How the District Superintendent 
| Can Aid. 

1. By additional personal effort 
; and greater endeavor to _ stimulate 
| the school health program through 
* teachers, urging a personal in- 
} terest in each child. 

_ 2. By noting sanitary conditions 
of buildings 

schools, and seeing that 


whenever he _ visits 
conditions 
are, or are made and kept healthful 
-—such as heating, ventilation, light- 
ing, cleanliness, healthful seats, 
drinking water, washing facilities, 
toilets, playgrounds. 4 ; 
By stimulating competition in 
' his various schools in health efforts, 
such as daily health habits instruc- 
' tion, correction of physical defects. 
4, By taking a personal interest 
in all health activities in each of the 


Suggestions as to 


By Florence A. Sherman, M. D., State Assistant Medical Inspector of Schools Albany, N. Y. 





How it Can be Made 


schools, talking on the same to pupils 

5. By notifying Medical Inspec- 
and teachers and parents when the 
opportunity presents. 
tion Division of all conferences with 
teachers. 

6. By endeavor to show need and 
value to parents and trustees of dis- 
trict school nurse and the possibility 
of districts combining to obtain one. 


3. How the Teacher Can Aid 

1. By making health a personal 
asset. 

2. By radiating health by  ex- 
ample and enthusiasm and so making 
health contagious; being an example 
in personal hygiene, personal clean- 
liness, clothing, etc. 

3. By believing in the practice 
and teaching of daily health habits, 
such as plenty of sleep, fresh air, 
mouth hygiene, food, rest, play, pos- 
ture and breathing, etc. 

4, By seeing that the class rooms 
are well ventilated and well lighted 
and kept in as healthful condition as 
possible during school hours. 

5. By making the physical exer- 
cise drills between periods snappy 
and worth something. 

6. By being keenly interested in 
all school health activities. Stimulat- 
ing a greater endeavor to keep well. 
Teachers, pupils, parents, school doc- 
tor and nurse working together to 
make this possible. 

7. By going over health records 
on which physical defects are noted 
at definite periods, and making a per- 
sonal effort to bring about the cor- 
rection, by talking with the child and 
by sending a note to the parent. 

8. By knowing, if possible, the 
parent of every child and endeavor- 
ing to work in the closest co-opera- 
tion, 

9. By working in closest co-op- 
eration with all health activities in 
school and out. 

10. By seeing that health  rec- 
ords of pupils are sent on with the 
pupil from grade to grade and school 
to school. 


4. How Parents Can Aid 

1. By seeing that children are 
trained in daily health habits of 
sleep, baths, foods, mouth hygiene, 
toilet habits, clothing, rest, play, pos- 
ture, breathing. 

2. By responding quickly to all 
medical notices sent from the school, 
by conferring with family physician 
or specialist. 

3. By believing that the school 
doctor, nurse and teacher are 
friends not invaders. ; 

4. By taking an active interest 
in the school program. ‘ 

5. By visiting schools at  inter- 
vals, knowing the teachers and not- 
ing sanitary conditions. 

6. By insisting on clean and 
wholesome buildings and healthful 
equipment. 
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Efficient 


5. How the School Doctor Can Aid 


1. By being a hygienist himself 
in every sense of the word. 
2. By embodying and radiating 


health. 
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3. By being enthusiastic in his 
work and so stimulating enthusiasm 
in his nurses, teachers and pupils. 

4, By being interested in keep- 
ing up the normal health index in the 
schools of his district. 


5. By outlining his health pro- 
gram to parents, teachers, nurses 
and pupils early in the school year, 
thus securing closer co-operation. 

6. By emphasizing the import- 
ance of keeping well, by the practice 
of daily health habits. 

7. By explaining and urging to 
parents the importance of the early 
correction of defects found, and the 
reasons why. 

8. By making these examina- 
tions early in the school year and so 
securing earlier results. 

9. By interesting himself and be- 
ing able to prescribe suitable correct- 
ive .exercises in postural cases. Also 
in the regulation of group exercises 
in order to promote the best physical 
development in normal children. 

10. By working in close co-opera- 
tion with health authorities and with 
other health agencies. By being 
strictly ethical in his school work in 
relation to the family physician. 

11. By realizing the importance 
of his work and the splendid oppor- 
tunities for service. 


6. How the School Nurse Can Aid 


1. By being physically fit herself. 

2. By having the Health view 
point. 

3. By practising daily health 
habits of sleep, baths, mouth  hy- 
giene, foods, rest, play, posture and 
breathing, clothing, etc. 

4, By beiing enthusiastic and cre- _ 
ating a live interest in her health 
habit talks in the classrooms. 

5. By having as close a touch as 
possible with the individual teacher, 
thus aiding in health problems. 

6. By greater personal effort in 
special class and individual children 
in order to bring about desired -re- 
sults. 

7. By working in closest co-opera- 
tion with all health activities in 
school and outside. 

8. By interested and tactful vis- 
its to the homes in her efforts to 
bring about correction of physical de- 
fects found. 

9. By being strictly ethical in 
her relations to school and family doc- 
tor, and loyal to school authorities. 

10. By making health contagious 
in her personal contact with all. 


—The Public Health Nurse. 
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WOMAN’S SHARE IN COUNTRY PROGRESS 


“Back to the land’ comes the cry 
from all sides, yet a constant stream 
of the best from our country flows 
cityward. From the country comes 
the strength of our nation, the hope 
of the future. The country is the 
backbone of all civilization, furnish- 
ing the materials without which all 
industry and progress would cease. 
Is there no way to keep our most in- 
telligent and progressive youths in 
the country? Women of the coun- 
try it is your privilege and your du- 
ty to control the destinies of your 
children. It lies within your power 
to make your child’s life one of 
beauty or one of drudgery. It is 
your responsibility to make your 
child’s life one of beauty or one of 
drudgery. It is your responsibility 
to make country life so enjoyable 
and satisfying that your children 
will wish to stay on the farm. 

Who can blame the children from 
leaving the farm when the father 
farms with the hoe and the mother 
leads a life of drudgery, with none 
of the modern conveniences. The 
boys and girls have to sweat and 
toil in the fields from sunup or be- 
fore until sundown and then come 
home to a mother who is tired and 
perhaps cross from demands, greater 
than she can meet, made on her en- 
ergies; and to a home which has 
none of the comforts or conveniences 
of the city home. Whose fault is 
it that they leave? Certainly not 
theirs, they are only seeking what 
every boy or girl has a_ right to: 
recreation of the right sort, a pleas- 
ant comfortable home, and reason- 
able work hours. They seldom find 
the proper satisfaction of these de- 
sires in the city, but dissatisfaction 
will always cause them to turn to the 
city for the solution. 


<a 
Women on the farm, don’t bow to 
this tradition without thinking! 
Make your husband become a ma- 
chine farmer. The farmer’s suc- 
cess depends on his wife‘s co-opera- 
tion to a great extent, and it is up 
to you to give him the proper sup- 
port. In turn, become a machine 
farmer’s wife, and have in your 
home the modern conveniences that 
any home can _ obtain. Electric 
lights, running water, screened 
doors and windows, a laundry and a 
dairy. Brighten up the home, use 
paint on old furniture and the house, 
and make things so attractive that 
your sons and daughters will be 
proud to bring their friends in. See 
that the boys and girls have fit 
recreation. Here is your opportun- 
ity to supervise parties and picnics 
which will make life pleasant for you 
and the children. Don’t forget that 
you also need recreation in order to 
be the best citizen, for relieved from 
fatigue the woman can take her 
proper place, not only in her home 
and in the life of her children and 
husband, but in the social life of the 
community. Be a live wire, let your 
influence extend beyond your own 
home, organize women’s clubs, and 
help the mothers and children who 
have not had the advantages which 
have been given to you. Make your 
whole community a more _ sanitary, 
more healthful, and a more pleasant 
place to live in. 


Women let it not be said of us 
that we are slackers now, that we 
have the ballot. Instead we must 
come to the front and show the men 
and the world that we realize ou? 
responsibilities and that we are go- 
ing to meet them. 


Joyce Rudisill. 





WAYS TO MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE 


Project I. 


If there is need for a porch in 
front or on side of the house and 
for financial reasons you can not 
have it a good substitute may be 
built in the form of an artistic per- 
gola. 

For the upright posts and rafters 
use small undressed hard-wood trees 
and plant running roses, wisteria or 
other vining plants for a cover. In 
the event the pergola is needed on 
the back side of the house use grape 
vines to cover it. 

Project II. 

Plant small cedar, pine or other 
evergreen near the base of the house 
and barn as a background and plant 
flowering shrubs that bloom at dif- 
ferent seasons in front of these ev- 
ergreen. Small Judas trees are 
very effective in front of the ever- 
green at the barn. 

Project III. 

Plant a.small dogwood in front or 
side yard and train a purple wistaria 
to twine over it. The dogwood and 


wistaria bloom at same time. 


Project IV. 

Save time and work by serving an 
attractive breakfast on the back 
porch. 


Use a pine table covered with a 
tray cloth of unbleached muslin 
appliqued and embroidered in fas 
colors in a design suitable for break- 
fast or lunch. An applique of fruit 
or a simple design in outline stitch 
with doilies to match are easily 
laundered and are especially  at- 
tractive with blue china for break- 
fast or lunch. Or plane a pine table 
and paint and enamel it in old ivory 
and use the cretonne mats, or mats 
of unbleached muslin or undressed 
oil cloth (sanitas) These save both 
in time, work and money and may be 
attractively used. 

Project V. 

A girl’s bedroom may be made 
quite attractive with very little mon- 
ey. 
First decide on your prevailing 
color and keep everything in har- 


mony with it. If the room is small, 
tan, blue, grey and pink have the 
effect of adding space, choose one 
of these. The browns and_ greens 
seem to keep the walls in their cor- 
rect proportion. : 

If the room is a cold north room 
use a sunshiny color. Suppose the 
walls are light tan (wash paint) use 


old ivory trimmings; ceiling and 
drop ceiling old ivory. 
For the curtains and other light 


draperies, use unbleached muslin 
appliqued in blue (prevailing) as 
blue-yellow, blue-brown or  brown- 
green. Paint and enamel an old pine 
table (old ivory) for a dressing tab- 
ble. Use a large box (put shelves in 
it) for a dresser and use draperies of 
the unbleached muslin appliqued in 
colors and pattern used on window 
curtains. Use a white enamel bed- 
stead with the unbleached muslin 
spread appliqued in pattern similar to 
other draperies, and an old chair 
painted and enameled will give an 
air of refinement. 

Project VI. 

An old oak bedroom set may be 
made into a beautiful old ivory set. 
Remove the varnish with any good 
varnish remover or fine sand paper 
and oil. 

To mix the paint—To one gallon 
of good white lead use one pint of 


linseed oil with enough turpentine to — 


thin the paint. To this mixture add 
a tablespoon of raw simna and mix 
thoroughly. Paint the surface of 
the entire set with two coats, dry- 
ing between coats. After the second 
coat is dry rub over the carved parts 
with thin raw simna stain and rub 
off with a clean, dry cloth while 
stain is still wet, This gives the light 
and shade of old ivory. When dry, 
polish with old _ ivory 
enamel. 

o—---——- 


THE DREAMER BACK OF THE 
JOB 


By Berton Braley 


The drudge may fret and tinker— 
Or labor with lusty blows, 

But back of him stands the Thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who knows. 

For into each plow or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 

Must go the Brains of Labor, 
Which gives the work a soul! 

Back of the motor’s humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 

Back of the hammer’s drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 

There is the eye which scans them, 
Watching through stress and strain 

There is a Mind that plans them— 
Back of the brawn, the Brain. 

Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 

Strength of the sweating toiler— 
Greatly in these we trust; 

But back of them stands the Schemer, 
The Thinker, who drives 

through— 

Back of the Job—the Dreamer 

Who’s making the dream come 
true! 


things 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
OF SCHOOL CENTERS © 


1. It must guarantee freedom 
of thought and freedom 
in its expressions. 

must aim at unity, not 
uniformity, and accen- 
tuate resemblances, not 
differences. 

must be organized de- 
mocratically, with the 
right to learn by mak- 
ing’ mistakes. 

must be free from the 
denomination of money, 
giving the right of way 
to character and _ intel- 


— 


Bee AG 


/o "* 


: ligence. 

t 5. It must be non-partisan, 
; and non-exclusive both 
q in purpose and practice. 
: 6. Remember that nothing 


will run itself unless it 
is running down hill. 

7. Remember that to get any- 
where, it is necessary 
to start from where you 
are. 

8. Remember that the thing 
to be done is more im- 
portant than the meth- 
od of doing it. 

9. Remember that the water 

’ in a well can not. be 

purified by painting the 
pump. 

Remember that progress 

is possible only when 
there is mental hospi- 
tality to new ideas. 

(From Bulletin issued by De- 

partment of the Interior, Bu- 

reau of Education.) 


10. 
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LIST OF BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


_ Below we publish a list of books 
§ suitable for boys and girls which will 
be sent postpaid for the amount list- 
acd for each book. We have receiv- 
ed and read these books and are glad 
to recommend them to our readers. 
The list follows: 
e The Coral Island—R. M. Ballan- 
Metyne, $1.75. 
_ The Dog Crusoe—R. M. _ Ballan- 
Metyne, $1.75. 
~ The Lone Scout—Edward C. Car- 
ter, $1.75. 
~ A Marine Star—Edward C. Car- 
miter, $1.75. 
= Tommy No—F. G. I., 75c. 
Poems—Louise Hart, $1.50. 
Celestial Circus—C. W. McCleary, 
$1.50. 
» Cape Split 
Nash, $1.00. > 
Cape Split Ducklings—Nellie C. 
Nash, $1.00. 
Top Mornings, 
etherald, $1.25. : 
By adding 15 cents to the price of 
any of the books, we will send you 
the Leader for one year,—Farm 
Boys and Girls Leader, 














Chickens—Nellie C. 
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PERSONALITY NOT A COMMODITY 


(A Labor Sunday Editorial) 


“Of course, we don’t like to say it. 
Nevertheless, we buy labor just as 
we do any other commodity—sugar, 
flour, steel or lumber.”’ 

It was the manager of a large con- 
cern in a city not many hundred 
miles from Wichita who said this. It 
was not so very long ago—less than 
a year. 

One wonders if this manager knew 
how he immediately stamped himself 
as hopelessly out-of-step with the 


times. Labor is NOT a commodity. 
We shall never get anywhere until 
we take that one elementary step 


forward. 

To be sure, labor has been treated 
like a commodity, but that proves 
nothing. Men treated Columbus as if 
he were a fool, but he wasn’t a fool. 
“Labor” is simply that portion of the 
population which is employed. Such 
a statement sounds so simple as to 
be almost silly. Yet it is important 
that we remember even so simple a 
matter of fact. 

You and I are not a commodity. 
We are people. The motorman, the 
laundryman, the railroad conductor, 
the carpenter, the pressman—all 


these are people like ourselves. They 
love, fear, hope, marry, grow old, get 
sick, die, and do everything else that 
people do. They are personalities, 
with all the rights and privileges per- 
taining to that sacred estate. In the 
modern world there is nothing so sa- 
cred as personality. 

Let us quit talking about labor as 
a commodity. Let us recognize all 
human work as personal. Some per- 
son performs it. And by reason of 
that fact the fundamental problems 
of industry are personal rather than 
economic. 

It is for this reason that the reli- 
gious leaders of the world are speak- 
ing out. Religion has nothing to do 
with commodities, but it has a lot to 
do with people. Religious leaders, 
if they are at all competent, know 
folks. They know the hopes and as- 
piration of men. They are experts 
in the realm of personality. 

It is for this reason that many a 
pulpit will resound today with stir- 
ring words about labor. Are you 
helping your pastor to think straight 
on this great subject? 

—Newspaper Stuff. 





THE COST OF LEADERSHIP 


Item 1. Preparation. This in- 
cludes education—the best available; 
experience—in the school of hard 
knocks; the discipline of one’s per- 
sonality—by the practice of self- 
control. Such preparation is costly. 

Item 2. Devotion. This includes 


large chunks. 
It takes time, money, and effort in 
faithfulness to duty—-whether ap- 
preciated or not; diligence—more of- 
ten on a 16-hour-a-day rather than 
an 8-hour basis; self-forgetful loyal- 
ty—without thought of reward; ab- 
sorption in the task—so that one eye 
is never on the clock. Such devotion 
saps vitality, it tests the mettle, but 
is the making of a great personality. 

Item 8. Responsibility. This in- 
cludes willingness to assume leader- 
ship—when people cry out for a lead- 
er; power of decision—admitting 
that there will be a certain percent- 
age of error in all conclusions reach- 
ed; determination to ‘‘stand hitched” 
—having an end of all vacillation af- 
ter a conclusion has been reached; 
willingness to be blamed for what 
may seem to some a wrong motive— 
ability to take the gaff. No irrespon- 
sible person is worthy of being trust- 
ed as a leader. The position of lead- 
ership is sacred. Both the cause, and 
the leader’s followers have a right to 
demand that he be always where you 
can put your finger on him. | 

Item 4. Loneliness. This includes 
isolation of spirit—the mountain 
peaks are always lonely places; hun- 
ger for comradeship—there are only 
a few leaders—most of us must fol- 
low; a sense of having spent oneself 
to the uttermost—‘‘virtue” goes out 
of us when we serve effectively. The 


higher one climbs toward the sum- 
mits of leadership, the more exhaust- 
ing the task, the more solemn is the 
isolation. 

A friend asked me the other day 
to tell him the cost of leadership. In 
these four points I have attempted 





to analyze this cost. It is worth 
what it costs. 
) 
WHAT COUNTY CAN BEAT THIS 
RECORD? 
Down in Gaston county, North 


Carolina, a splendid club record was 
made in 1921. Here are the figures: 
Enrollment, 172; number report- 
ing 161; per cent of reports, 94; val- 
ue of products, $7,117; costs, $1,- 
T7753" profit, “$5,339.25. 
Winnings: Cash prizes, $469.25; 
three free trips to state fair; one 
trip to International Livestock Show 
at Chicago; moving picture outfit for 
the county doing the best club work 
in state of North Carolina, 1921. 
The average enrollment for the 
past four years in North Carolina 
counties where there is a county 
agent is 107 1-4 members per county. 
Let us hear from other counties. Mr. 
C. Lee Gowan is the farm demon- 
stration agent for Gaston county. 


0 
“The best things are nearest— 
then do not grasp at the stars but do 
life’s plain common work as _ it 
comes, certain that daily duties and 
daily bread are the sweetest things 
of life.’—Janet M. Hill. 


SS 0 
The psychology of the bug is not 
particularly interesting; it’s what he 
does that counts.—T. J. Headlee. 
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MENTAL DEFECT A FACTOR IN 
MOST SOCIAL CRIME 


“Thirty per cent is a conservative 
estimate to place upon the percent- 
age of feebie-minded in our prisons,” 
says N. L. Burnette, of the Canadi- 
an Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
in the February issue of The Public 
Health Journal, adding that one jail 
population which he with three oth- 
er mental hygienists examined yield- 
ed not one single person who was not 
defective. Of 100 cases at the ven- 
ereal-disease clinic of the Toronto 
General Hospital, taken just as they 
came, only eleven were mentally 
normal. He quotes Dr. C. K. Clarke 
as saying, as a result of observation 
based on thousands of cases, that 60 
per cent of all prostitutes are feeble- 
minded. 


“If we tackle the problem of men- 
tal defect in a wise and _ statesman- 
like manner,’”’ the author believes, 
“we shall strike at a root from 
which springs not only much of the 
veneral-disease evil but of nearly 
every other social disaster as well.’ 





IT 1S EASY TO BE MISTAKEN 


It was at a meeting of a church 
conference. One of its members, a 
preacher, had made a sharp, sarcas- 
tic attack upon younger preachers 
of the conference for what he 
considered a departure from a right 
line of conduct. When he concluded 
his speech a gray-headed minister 


arose and said: “Mr. Chairman, it is - 


the easiest thing in the world to be 
mistaken’”—and he sat down. The 
first speaker sprang to his feet and 
with renewed declamatory emphasis 
continued his criticism of the young 
preachers. As he sat down the gray- 
headed man arose again and with 
easy deliberation and a well-modu- 
lated voice said: “Myr. Chairman, it 
is the easiest thing in the world to 
be mistaken’”—and he sat down. 
An Effective Reply. 

It was an amusing episode. The 
last speaker, who was quite capable 
of sharp rejoinders, had not at- 
tempted to dispute the statements 
of the one who was so impetuously 
calling the young preachers to ac- 
count. He chose a more effective 
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TRAINING FOR RECREATION 


The Recreation Training School of 
Chicago has just issued an interest- 
ing prospectus of its work for the 
coming year. Persons interested in 
recreation training may secure th 
bulletin by writing to the school a 
800 South Halstead Street, Chicago. 
(Hull House) 3 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOR 
DISPUTES 


The U. S. Department of Labor 
has recently published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Use of Federal Power in 
Settlement of Railway. Labor Dis. 
putes.” It is called bulletin number 
303 and may be secured through the 
Department. Students of labor prob- 
lems will read this account of gov- 
ernment intervention with profit. 
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“T was saving these for a rainy 
day,” said the pretty girl to herse 
Then she took a second thought. 
“But I guess a windy day will do 
just as well,” she murmured, and 
forthwith put them on and finished 
dressing! 
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RECENT visitor from the North has asked me 
to prepare a resume of the manifestations of 
| social progress in the State of North Carolina. The 
task gives rise to many interesting reflections. The 
| time for such a resume is opportune; reaction has al- 
_ ready set in, and the builders of the State may profit- 
ably take stack of the advances made. 

There are times when “pointing with pride” is 











































state of the South. The value of its manufactured 
products is larger than that of fourteen other South- 
ern states. The average value of manufactured pro- 
ducts per inhabitant for the fourteen Southern states 
is $234; for North Carolina it is $389. In twenty years 
ithe State has more than doubled its value of manufac- 
tured articles. Six and nine-tenths of its population 
is now engaged in industrial work. Among all the 
rates of the union, North Carolina stands fifteenth in 
the value of its industrial output which amounts to 
the significant total of $943,808,000. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By E. C. Lindeman 


' In 1921 there were only four other states whose 
total values of agricultural crops were higher than 
North Carolina’s. Its average land value is $75 per 
acre. This land produced crops to the value of $38.82 
for each acre; only eight other states did better. 

The above are unquestionably evidences of mater- 
lal progress. Many more statistics could be gathered. 
The State’s public highway building program, which is 


far more effective one of the most ambi- 
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profuse. North Carolina is the leading industrial purposes of life le much deeper than the mere satis- 


faction of physical needs. How does North Carolina 
meet her people’s social, cultural, and spiritual wants? 

Social progress may be measured in two ways: 
it reveals itself in progressive legislation, and in lib- 
erated thought. The attitude of the people in  re- 
gard to these two standards can only be evaluated by 
observation. During the past three years, it has been 
my pleasure to travel into all sections of the State and 
to learn at first hand from the people what they were 
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thinking about, what seemed im- 
portant to them, and how they re- 
garded the various elements of pro- 
gress in the State. It has been my 
purpose to learn the people’s atti- 
tude toward the public welfare laws 
(especially the one which places a 
trained social] worker in each coun- 
ty), toward the educational ad- 
vance, and in addition, I have made 
an effort to learn whether or not the 
social consciousness which secured 
these elements of progress was shar- 
ed by the people. 

The list of evidences of social, ed- 
ucational, and_ spiritual progress 
might include: the Public Welfare 
Law, the large number of new school 
buildings, the enlarged support of 
state institutions of higher learning, 
the establishment of a state bureau 
for community service, the revival 
of interest in state penal and eely- 
mosynary institutions, additional Y. 
M. and Y. W. C. A. organizations, 
community work undertaken by 
churches, welfare work of industrial 
plants, interest of chambers of com- 
merce in social problems, et cetera. 
All of these, and many more not 
mentioned, must assuredly be classi- 
fied as manifestations of social pro- 
gress. 


As an unbiased observer of this 
stream of progress, I am forced to 
admit that it does not seem to me to 
have the quality of permanence. A 
small group of leaders of the State 
with a splendid social consciousness 
has been able to secure the success 
of these movements, but the so-called 
common people have not been taught 
to appreciate its significance. The 
movements looking toward the care 
of the maladjusted members of so- 
ciety is still too largely permeated 
with emotionalism; it needs ration- 
alization. Here and there are small 
groups of people who are exercising 
a higher order of intellectual inter- 
est in the State’s social problems, but 
the ordinary “folks” are not taking 
part in these groups. 


In short, the future social progress 
of the State, it seems to me, depends 
upon the conservation of gains al- 
ready made. I do not mean simply 
keeping laws on the statute books; 
I mean, rather, the slow, patient con- 
servation which can only come about 
when the great mass of the people 
thoroughly understand what is 
meant by public welfare, higher ed- 
ucation, et cetera. Nor do I mean 
that certain phases of social pro- 
gress should be deferred, as for ex- 
ample prison legislation. What I do 
mean is that the social consciousness 
of the leaders of the State and the 
social consciousness of the rank and 
file of the people must be approxi- 
mate more or less uniformity before 
we can be sure that the advances 
made are secure. 


I am suggesting a_ difficult pro- 
cedure. It involves the teaching of 
the social sciences in our public 
schools as well as in our colleges. It 
means that the organs of _ public 
opinion such as the press will need 
to develop writers who will have 
due regard for the social education 
of the people; it means first of all 
that one of the first tests of the fit- 
ness of a newspaper reporter will be 
his sense of appreciation for hu- 
man and social values. Whether or 
not a commercial press will find it 
possible to shift its emphasis from 
the senses, emotions, and prejudices 
to the realm of liberating intellect 
and reason is, of course, doubtful. A 
few dailies are making the attempt 
in some measure; not all of these are 
succeeding. 


My suggestion involves other in- 
stitutions as well. The church is a 
powerful factor in the life of the 
people of North Carolina. If its full 
weight could be thrown in the di- 
rection of social interpretation of 
religion—the coming of the kingdom 
of God on earth—it could do more to 
insure permanent social progress 
than any other single force. 


The dominant psychology of North 
Carolina is changing from that of a 
rural to an urban culture. This means 
that commercial forces will set the 
standards of conduct. Wherever in- 
dustry has come to sway the thoughts 
and consequently the behavior of a 
people there has followed an _in- 
evitable conflict between personal 
ethics and business ethics. North Car- 
olina is in the first stages of com- 
mercialization. By taking thought it 
can educate its future. industrial 
leaders to appreciate social and hu- 
man values above material and phy- 
sical ones. 


In short, I am now contending for 
a conscious movement which will 
make the splendid idealism and so- 
cial consciousness of the past few 
years a part of the warp and the 
woof of the thinking of the so-called 
common people of the State. When 
leadership gets too far ahead of fol- 
lowship, reaction always sets in. The 
war taught us how to “put things 
over,” but unfortunately things that 
are put’ over never "stay 9 “puteZ 
The time has come when we must do 
more than pay lip-homage to Demo- 
cracy. The Demos may become a 
tyrant if it is not educated,  toler- 
ant, motivated by good-will. All of 
which means that the highest type 
of social progress that can be pro- 
moted in North Carolina during the 
immediate years of the future is to 
create an understanding of and a de- 
sire for social progress among the 
masses of the people. 


The present period of almost 
world-wide reaction against the 
idealism which burst upon us during 
and after the war is, perhaps, suited 
to this slow but surer process of 
progress. In a Democracy, progress 
must sooner or later be measured by 
the comprehension and the loyalty of 
the so-called common man, 





THE FARM BUREAU 


“There is one farm organization, 
headed by honest and reliable men, 
by students of rural organization, by 
men who have studied farmers’ or- 
ganizations all their lives, by men of 
experience and ability, which gives 
great promise of fulfilling a great 
need for a real farmers’ organization. 
I refer to the Farm Bureau. It has 
a program of work. It is sane. No 
demagogues are connected with it. It 
has no impossible utopian dreams. 
It is starting from the bottom and 
gradually working up toward a bet- 
terment of conditions. As fast as 
possible, this organization is putting 
into actual, concrete working, a sys- 
tem of marketing, and farm mer- 
chandising which will bring greater 
returns to the producer and at the 
same time make commodities cheap- 
er to the consumer. It wishes to 
eliminate waste and confusion in the 
distribution of farm commodities. It 
is organizing marketing associations 
for wheat, cotton, live stock, fruits, 
dairy products, etc.” 


S. G. RUBINOW. 
) 
A SCHOOL DIRECTOR’S CREED 


I am glad to be a school director. 
Because it gives me an opportun- 
ity to help employ good teachers, to 
visit the schools, see what is being 
done, plan with the teachers, advise 
with the patrons, help the boys and 
girls of my community, and _ co-op- 
erate with all agencies to make bet- 
ter schools. : 

Because I believe: 

1. That what our children are to- 
morrow depends on what we do for 
them today. : 

2. That children, who are com- 
pelled to attend school, should have 
a good school to attend. : 

3. That some schools are worse 
than no. schools. 

4, That character building is one 
of the largest factors in the educa- 
tion of boys and girls. | 

5. That what a teacher is and 
does means more to the children 
than what she teaches. rt 

6. That it is wrong for young 
untrained teachers to get their “‘ex- 
perience” at the expense of the 
children and the community. 3 

7. That money spent on a good 
teacher is the best investment a 
community can make. | 

8. That no teacher can give he 
best service without a good buildin 
that is well equipped, a good board- 
ing place, and the complete coopera-: 
tion of all the people. ¥ 

9. That the community which re-: 
fuses to pay the price for a good) 
school will eventually pay the pric 
in loss through ignorance. 

10. That peace and _ prosperitj 
for a community, state, or nation de- 
pends upon the proper education 0 
all the people, regardless of wheré 
they live—J. R. Grant, State Agent 
Rural Schools, Little Rock, a | 
sas. 

The Journal of Rural Education. 
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THE RURAL COMMUNITY’S CALL FOR TRAINED LEADERSHIP 


Paul L. Vogt, Ph. D. 


Superintendent Department of Rural Work, Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, Methodist 
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The most striking phase of Amer- 
ican social organization is the marked 
solidarity and unitye. of “rural 
thought. The census records show 
that so far as aggregation of popula- 
tion goes, a larger number of people 
now live in towns of over 2,500 in- 
habitants than in places of 
that size. But this apparent pre- 
ponderance of city over country is 
more apparent than _ real. Many 
places of far more than 2,500 popu- 
lation are essentially rural minded 
in their reactions. But few places of 
under that size are urban minded 
except in their imitation of the su- 
perficial characteristics of the large 
cities. The larger centers each have 
an individuality so distinct from oth- 
er urban communities that it  pre- 
vents co-operation. Daylight saving 
may be adopted by some cities and 
entirely ignored by others. On the 
other hand, rural America is almost 
a unit in antagonism to such a move- 
ment. The agricultural group is by 
far the largest single industrial 
group in America. The growing con- 
sciousness of rural interests assures 
to rural America continued domin- 
ance in leadership. 


Not only in this country, but 
throughout all history the leaders in 
church and state, in art and litera- 
ture and in industry have come from 
the “surplus population” of the 
country. It has been authoritative- 
ly stated that “94 per cent of the 
leading citizens of one of our large 
Eastern cities were brought up on 
the farm. Of a group of 100 repre- 
sentative men, commercial and pro- 
fessional, in Chicago, it was found 
that 85 per cent of the students in 
4 colleges and seminaries came from 

country districts, while upward of 
| 60 per cent of men and women men- 
tioned in ‘Who’s Who’ likewise are 
from the country.” The vast ma- 
jority of our ministers, our teachers, 
our lawyers, our doctors, and our 
men in public life have gained their 
first lessons of the greatness, the 
depth and the seriousness of life from 
their first-hand contracts with nature 
‘in field and forest, on the hillsides 
and beneath the summer sun on the 
vast expanses of the open plain. The 
energy and _ resourcefulness, the 
breadth of view, the ability to weigh 
and to judge, that come to the child 
raised in a rural environment con- 
trasts markedly with the dissipated 
‘nervous energy, the narrowness of 
‘vision, the development of superficial 
shrewdness at the expense of solidity 
and thoroughness to be found in the 
child compelled to grow up among 
the jangling cars and swift moving 
vehicles on the canyons running be- 
tween the cliff dwelling of the mod- 
ern city streets. It is inevitable that 
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under. 


in the future as in the past the lead- 


Episcopal Church 


ership of the city as well as of the 
country must come from our smaller 
communities. As we train our youth 


in the country so will go American 
life, : 


The country has in the past, as in 
the present, dominated thought in 
things worth while. The city has 
outstripped the country in material 
things. It has better buildings, bet- 
ter resources with which to purchase, 
for the favored few, material en- 
joyments. But the really great mor- 
al reforms, those changes that have 


. effected fundamentally the course of 


American progress, have come from 
the country. ‘Farmers have been 
advocates of the initiative and ref- 
erendum, of popular election of sen- 
ators, prohibition of the liquor traf- 
fic, state control of public utilities 
generally and ownership of such as 
are natural monopolies. They have 
advocated good public schools sys- 
tems, the rural free delivery, parcel 
post and better banking and credit 
facilities. They have been the solid 
foundation for moral welfare, They 
have stood for the home in all its 


CH 1m Bh hh Hh Nh Ne Be 
| “Our civilization rests at 


bottom on the wholesomeness, 

the attractiveness, and the 

completeness, as well as_ the 
prosperity of life in the coun- 
try.”—-Theodore Roosevelt. 
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significance to American life. They 
have placed living above getting a 
living. The country is still in a po- 
sition to dominate the thought of 
America and the world, not only by 
the leadership it sends to the cities, 
but also in the abiding loyalty to 
things worth while on the part of 
those who remain at home. The rap- 
id organization of rural conscious- 
ness in church and state bids fair 
to overcome those abuses in legis- 
lation and in industrial organization 
that have during the half century 
or more turned the surplus wealth 
of the country so largely into pock- 
ets of city dwellers. And the appro- 
priation of cheap natural resources 
by the people, promise in the not 
far distant future to throw the bal- 
ance of power in wealth into rural 
districts. ; 
The immediate challenge for train- 
ed service in the country is for those 
who have caught the vision of the in- 
herent worth of rural village life; 
for those who can see that the glam- 
or and artificiality of city life at its 
best can never compare in real worth 
with the beauty, the truth, the close 


personal association and friendships 
possible in the village and the open 
country at their best. The country 
calls for leaders who see the handi- 
caps under which the country now 
labors but who have faith that these 
handicaps, such as they are, can be 
removed. The call is for those who 
love the country and country people; 
who are willing to share with them 
their hardships and work with them 
in their struggles to overcome the 
weaknesses in rural life that are so 
apparent; but whoalso believe that 
their task is not only one of improve- 
ment, but of preservation of the good 
in rural life against the materialistic 
onslaughts from urban centers. It 
is for those who are willing to in- 
spire the future leadership of Amer- 
ica, feeling confident that a few able 
leaders selected and trained and filled 
with the moral ideals of the country 
will exert a permanent and lasting 
influence upon the nation. The 
country needs now those who do not 
gauge their success by the size of 
their salary; but rather by the love 
of the little flock they may be called 
to serve and by those evidences of 
a larger, purer, more wholesome 
life in the little village or open coun- 
try community to which they may 
be called to serve. It takes real men 
and women to go against the present 
current of public opinion which finds 
a place in the paper for the picture 
of the minister just called to First 
Church, Blank City, but has no place 
for unassuming, but faithful Brother 
Jones, who has meekly accepted an 
appointment to Smith’s Corners. It 
takes real faith and loyalty to ride 
year after year over rough roads 
on a circuit serving country people 
and helping them to better life and 
to experience at the end of the year 
a deficit in the family accounts; to 
have to go without good clothes; to 
see the children without material en- 
joyments possible to others “higher 
up” in the service of the lowly mas- 
ter; to have one’s friends sympathize 
with the rural minister because he 
has not been “promoted.” But it is 
by such men and women that the 
pioneer work in the rural life move- 
ment in the church must be done. 
Those who have entered rural service 
have no reason to be discouraged. 
Already success is crowning the ef- 
forts of the pioneers and country 
life is in many places in every im- 
portant respect equal to or superior 
to the best that can be found in the 
great centers. 

The rural ministry offers an es- 
pecially strategic opportunity for 
service, because of existing condi- 
tions. In the larger centers there 


are enough people brought together 


(Continued on next page) | 
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to enable them to support special 
agencies for particular types of 
work. The larger centers have their 
Chambers of Commerce, their social 
service agencies, their church feder- 
ations, all with paid salaried secre- 
taries and such assistants as may be 
necessary. The village and the open 
country community, by reason of 
the relatively smaller population, the 
smaller total wealth on which to de- 
pend for support of public enter- 
prises and the smaller demands upon 
the time of a salaried representative 
for any particular service have 
been unable to employ full-time sec- 
retaries for each community service 
function. The only salaried repre- 
sentatives in the usual local com- 
munity are the public school teach- 
ers and principals and the ministers 
of the Gospel. The number of public 
health nurses is gradually on the in- 
crease. Teachers are usually busy 
the entire week caring for the ed- 
ucational interests of the community. 
They have little time or energy for 


public service leaders, although many, 


of them risk their health by perform- 
ing such service on a voluntary basis 
The minister of the Gospel in many, 
small communities now complains of 
the meagerness of his salary and the 
indifference of the public to the ser- 
vice rendered while at the same time 
wishing for a field in which he can 
be more active and get larger person- 
al returns. The solution of the prob- 
lem for both the community, now 
without salaried leadership and for 
the minister who is not pleased with 
the size of his task is for him to en- 
large the scope of his service by do- 
ing for the community, those things 
which are now done in larger cen- 
ters by salaried specialists. Christ 
came that we might have life and 
have it more abundantly. The minis- 
ter who sees that it is a part of his 
task to lead the community into a 
larger life in every way is in a posi- 
~ tion to help not only the community, 
but also himself. The people are call- 
ing for ministers such as this and they 
are willing to pay liberally for such 
service. The remarkable advances 
made in recent years in salaries to 
rural and village ministers have been 
for the broader service of the church 
to the community. And such ser- 
vice has been as spiritual and whole- 
some as that in which the pastor 
limited himself largely to pulpit ser- 
vice. ; 

With the rapid expansion of in- 
terest in the rural work new and 
varied opportunities have appeared. 

A. The ministry to a local charge 
of course is now and will continue 
to be the great field calling for ser- 
vice. Over 4,000 charges in Meth; 


odism, practically all village and open: 
country, are now temporary supplied 


by persons not members of Confer- 
ence, or are vacant. Within the 
field of the rural ministry, however 
there is developed special types of 


service such as: 

(a) The village with agricultural 
environment. 

(b) The rural 
munity. 

(c) Transient labor communities 
such as the harvest fields, construc- 
tion campe, fish, fruit, and truck 
producing and canning communities. 

B. In order to stimulate inter- 
est in the rural wrok and to give 
training for this special type of ser- 
vice the Department of Rural Episco+ 
pal Theological Seminaries, colleges 
and Wesley Foundations at State 
Universities in the establishment of 
professors in rural leadership and 
directors of rural extension service. 
The call for men of college and post- 
graduate training, of good person- 
ality, who have been successful ni 
developing a rural church program 
will ingrease. Those selected for 
positions of this kind will receive a 
salary similar to that of others en- 
gaged in college and university ed- 
ucational work. 


C. In our crowded centers the 
need for special directors of religious 
education have long been recognized 
with the rapidly growing recogni- 
tion of the need for well-organized 


industrial com- 
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“The past is forever strug- i 
gling to perpetuate itself in i 
opposition to the future which 2 
is sure to dawn. Hence those | 
crises, martydoms, revolutions | 
which make the path of man a # 
road to Calvary. The Son of | 
Man is forever climbing 1 
| 
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up- 
ward, bearing His Cross.” 
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week-day religious education to sup- 
plement the civic training of our 
public schools. The demand for di- 
rectors of religious education will 
increase. In the country this type 
of service will probably take the form 
of several churches co-operating in 
groups in order to engage a specially 
trained director who will be assured 
a suitable salary and adequate trav- 
eling expenses. The after-Centenary 
program of Methodism must include 
a budget adequate to stimulate this 
very necessary development in our 
smaller communities. 

D. The place of service by women 
under the auspices of the Church 
in rural communities has not been 
fully recognized. Home service by 
women is being developed under the 
auspices of the State or of private 
agencies dealing with public health. 
The service of the state in club or- 
ganization and similar activities is 
primarily from the economic point 
of view with character development 
as incidental. The social activities 
of the Church have character-devel- 
opment as their prime objective and 
it uses club activities as ameans The 
work of women under the auspices 





of the Church as directors of social 
and recreational activities and of 
home gervice is rapidly expanding 
(as has that of field directors of re- 
ligious education). Provisions must 
be made in the after-Centenary pro- 
gram for the stimulation of this type 
of service. 


FE. Secretaries of Christian Asso- 
ciations. Co-ordination of activities 
of all religious forces in rural com- 
munities is now recognized as es- 
sential. Many of the great centers 
have had for years successful fed- 
eration of churches for this purpose. 
In the rural work there has been less 
organization and tendency has been 
to engage county secretaries for spe- 
cial service such as Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Secretaries, secretaries for 
religious education associations, 
and boys’ and girls’ recreational and 
social activities. The demand is in- 
creasing for central county offices, 
with adequate secretary and staff 
for the co-ordination of all these re- 
ligious interests. The salaries for 
rural service already compare 
favorably with the salaries paid 
in other lines of Christian service. — 
The demand, however, is still for 
those who are in a position to un- 
dertake the work for service’s sake in 
the true missionary spirit, even 
though it may involve personal sac-_ 
rifice. Owing to the great variety . 
of conditions that must be met in ru- 
ral service the program for the local 
church cannot be standardized. The 
effort in recruiting for rural service 
it to find young people of high de- 
gree of native ability who can adapt 
themselves to conditions as they find 
them and work out on their own ini- 
tiative the problems presented. Only 
two or three general principals can 
be suggested: 7 

(a) It is essential that the pastor 
know his community. The modern — 
rural program assumes that the Dis-— 
trict Superintendent has his_ terri- 
tory divided into parishes so that on 
assignment of a pastor to a rural 
parish he can secure definite infor- 
mation from the District Superin- 
tendent as to the exact number and 
location of homes within his parish. 
It is assumed also that the preceding 
pastor has kept a card of these 
homes. Before attempting any fun- 
damental development the pastor 
should acquaint himself with the 
families in his community, their per- 
sonal resources and their interests. 
He should know the institutions and 
their leaders. He should acquaint 
himself with what has been attempt- 
ed and done in the development of 
the community. 


(b) After thoroughly acquainting 
himself with his problem he should, 
in co-operation with the community 
organize a program of service which 
should look ahead for several years. 
Such parts of this program as in th 
judgment of the pastor and commun: 
ity are ready for immediate accom 
plishment should be immediately 
0 
(Continued on next page) 
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adopted and the proper organization 
of suitable committees formed to 


give attention to the projects adopt- 














ed. Care should be taken not to un- 
dertake more than can with reason- 
able certainty be achieved. 

(c) The pastor should undertake 
his work with the expectation of re- 
maining with his task for many years 
and should give up the traditional 
idea that the particular program of 
the pastor should be to move to a 


better charge. 


(d) The method for the solution 
of any particular problem must be 
devised and adopted by the pastor 
in co-operation with his local com- 
munity. The call for rural service 
is the call to pioneers. 

Because of neglect rural and even 
village churches are dying in many 
sections of the country. The church 
wants real missionaries who have ser- 
vice instead of preferment as their 
motive for undertaking the work of 
the church. It wants men and wo- 


' men of the pioneer type, who are 
_ willing to endure hardship of living 


with those in backward communi- 
ties whom they are called to serve. 
Tt does not call for those who look 


upon the rural service as stepping- 


stone to other types of work. 
When our rural parishes are led 
by those who love the work and are 


_ trained for it then we can hope for 


advancement of the Kingdom in vil- 

lage and country far beyond anything 

that the Church has seen. 
—__—__———0 


| RURAL LIFE IN NORTH CARO- 


LINA 
The monthly journal devoted to 


| the interests of North Carolina Rur- 
_al Life published by the North Caro- 
| lina State College at Raleigh, N. C., 
| increases in interest and importance 
/ with each 


issue. Citizens of the 
State who are earnestly interested in 
its rural problems cannot afford to 
miss this breezy and informing per- 
jiodical. It may be secured by writ- 
ing to the editor, Dr. Carl C. Taylor, 
Department of Agricultural Econom- 


| ics. 


O 


| DO YOU BELIEVE IN EXAMINA- 


TIONS? 


The question of whether or not an 


examination is a safe criterion for 
determining what a student knows is 
/once again assuming importance in 
educational circles. Those who are 
seriously interested in this problem 


will do well to read the most illumi- 
nating essay by Prof. Walter Ter- 
ning published in the November is- 


sue of the Detroit Journal of Educa- 


tion. Reprints may be secured 


‘through the author who is professor 


of Sociology at Evansville College, 
Evansville, Indiana. The essay is call- 
d “The Value of Examinations.” 


+ 
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DIMINISHING RETURNS 


A Parable of the Safed 
the Sage 


Tbe daughter of the daugh- 
ter of Keturah inquired of me, 
saying, What maketh more 
noise than a Pig Under a 
Gate? 

And I had heard that Con- 
undrum, but I let her tell me. 
And she said, Two Pigs. 

And she thought it a Good 
Joke, and I thought so, also. 

But I considered, and I said 
unto myself, While Two Pigs 
Under Gates make more noise 
than One Pig Under a Gate, 
do they make twice as much 
noise? 

And I answered, that they 
probably do. For there is 
Power in co-operative effort; 
and there be times when one 
and one are more than two; 
for one doth chase a thousand, 
and two put Ten Thousand to 
flight. And while One Man 
is sufficient unto himself for 
life’s essential choices, yet are 
two men, working together, 
able to accomplish what ten 
men, working separately some- 
times fail to do. 

But I considered this, also, 
that there cometh a_ point 
where the Proportion faileth 
to produce Adequate Results. 
For the Engineer cannot for- 
ever increase bis Speed by 
Burning More Coal, nor the 
Farmer forever make his Farm 
Richer by adding More Fer- 
tilizer. 

Now all this is a lesson in 
what 1s known as the Law of 
Diminishing Returns. For 
there cometh a time for Crop 
Rotation. And for lack of it, 
Banks Fail, and businesses 
that are successful Go Broke, 
and the messages of Preachers 
go Stale, and Teachers get Dry 
Rot. 

For while in life one must 
learn to Bunch his Hits, and 
the pins which one knocketh 
‘down on a Spare or a Ten 
Strike count double or even 
thrice still, must there be a 
Varied Method, or Fertility 
Runneth out, and the Game 
ceaseth to be worth the Can- 
dle—Cbristian Century. 
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“Every sign of these terrible days 
of war and revolutionar change, 
when economic and social forces are 
being released upon the world whose 
effect no political seer dare venture 
to conjecture, bids us search our 
hearts through and through and 
make them ready for the birth of a 
new day—a day, we hope and_ be- 
lieve, of greater opportunity and 
greater prosperity for the average 
mass of struggling men and women, 
and of greater safety and opportun- 
ity for children. 

“Men everywhere are searching 
democratic principles to their hearts 
in order to determine their sound- 
ness, their sincerity, their adaptabil- 
ity to the real needs of their life, 
and every man with any vision must 
see that the real test of justice and 
right action is presently to come as 
it never came before. 

oe every 4. program, leveny, 
measure in every program must be 
tested by this question, and _ this 
question’ only*+ Isivit. justssis) it 20K 
the benefit of the average man, 
without influence of privilege; does 
it embody in real fact the highest 
conception of social justice and of 
right dealing without respect of per- 
son or class or particular interest?” 


 _-President Wilson, March, 1918. 
(0) 





COLLEGE COUNTRY LIFE CLUBS 


The students of the University of 
Illinois have organized a local chap- 
ter of the American Country Life 
Association. It is named after Mr. 
Hieronymous who has long served 
the University as extension worker 


‘in the promotion of better commun- 


The Club proposes to do 
interesting investigational 


ity life. 

some 

work. 
Four Objects 


“The objects of this chapter shall 
be to study the conditions of com- 
munity life in communities of about 
2,500 or less and that the members 
may become efficient co-operators 
and leaders of community life and 
institutions. 

“To interest college men and wo- 
men in the problems of the small 
community, in the university and 
wherever our work may take us. 

“To act as a clearing house for in- 
formation concerning community 
projects and forms of community ac- 
tivity and organization in the United 
States. 

“To these ends we pledge our in- 
terest and our influence to the echo- 
nomic and social welfare of the sev- 
eral communities and commonwealths 
of America.” 


To Study Many Preblems 


Twenty problems of the small 
community and rural life were men- 
tioned in the constitution to be taken 
up in the programs; but these may 
be selected from as thought practical 
and any others may be taken up; it is 
not a complete or ironclad list. But 
they are definite and vital problems 
in community efficiency and _ satis- 
faction. 
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ELE: NINETEENTH ROUGH DIAMOND 


By Rollin Lynde Hartt 


Take eighteen rough diamonds, 
young and vigorous, turn them loose 
on a nineteenth rough diamond; add 
a ball, a bat, a catcher’s mask, and 
a “very congregational lynch- law 
sound” punctuated with yells of 
“Slide Kelly, slide!” or “Kill that 
umpire!”’—and lo, you have our na- 
tional game almost anywhere. On 
the village green, for instance, if 


your village affords a green. On 
the “‘sand lots.” Or out yonder at 
the edge of the city, where the 


pound used to be, and a dump still 
is, and where billboards make a cap- 
ital backstop. 

Just this ease of marking off a 
diamond almost anywhere is what 
eventually lines Babe Ruth’s pockets 
with gold and gives Judge Landis a 
salary like a film star’s. For the 
throngs who pay to watch a profes- 
sional ball-game are onlookers but 
not outsider. When we whoop “EKe- 
yay!’ from grandstand or bleacher, 
it is because we ourselves have 
“been there.” 

Even mere verbal snapshots of a 
ball game set our blood tingling— 
for example, this: “The ring of a 
bat, flying forms that fling them- 
selves feet first along the ground in 
clouds of dust, other forms with 


heads thrown back and faces up- 
turned, one horror-stricken figure 
moving across the far, far  back- 


ground, his posture that of anguish, 
hoping against hope—and victory is 
ours! We howl!” No wonder! In our 
rough-diamond days we, too, knew 
the joy of triumph. Also, we knew 
the pang of being “walloped by the 
Cedarvilles” and slinking supperless 
to bed. 

But, whenever you find eighteen 
rough diamonds playing ball on a 
nineteenth as rough, you suspect 
that somewhere behind the scenes 
lurk some enterprising citizens who 
have found that there is no way of 
maintaining Mprdial relations with 
growing boys which quite equals the 
diplomacy of giving them a chance 
to play ball. 

So it comes about that there 
comes from Community Service, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, a lively 
interest in the nineteenth rough dia- 


THE 





JUVENILE COURTS OF 


NORTH CAROLINA 


During the past eleven months 
about 8,000 children have been 
handled by the juvenile courts in 
the state. This estimate is made 
from reports sent in by the superin- 
tendents of public welfare in fifty- 
five counties where 4,643 children 
have been handled. The disposition 


of the cases that came before the 
court was as follows: 

482 dismissed. 

1,241 returned home on_ proba- 


tion. 
450 placed in temporary homes. 
855 sent to institutions. 


mond and is broadcasting .plans and 
specifications for its improvement. 
To-wit: 

Pick a level field, preferably two 
hundred and thirty-five feet square. 
Mark off a diamond measuring nine- 
ty feet along each side. If feasible, 
let the sides run oblique to the outer 
boundaries of the feet. Get a five-sid- 
ed home plate, made properly of 
whitened rubber, and plant it so that 
two of its sides will extend twelve 
inches along the lines of the dia- 
mond from the angle. Opposite the 
point run a line seventeen inches 
long and connected with the ends of 
the twelve-inch sides by lines eight 
and a half inches long. On both sides 
of the home plate, place the batters’ 
boxes, six inches away from it. They 
must measure six feet one way by 
four the other, with the longer side 
facing the home plate. Immediately 
behind the home plate, provide the 
catcher’s place on a gradually slop- 
ing mound not more than fifteen 
inches higher and within a triangle 
made by extending the sides of the 
diamond and connecting them by a 
line ten feet from the point of the 
plate. 

Now draw a coacher’s line at right 
angles to the side of the diamond, 
fifteen feet from first base measur- 
ing along the line from the home 
plate to first base. Draw another at 
right angles to this and parallel to 
the side of the side of the diamond 
and extending out a little beyond 
the base. At third base, provide a 
similar coacher’s line. Finally, mark 
foul lines on the fence—that is, un- 
less you prefer to use foul flags— 
and there you are, gentlemen, with 
a diamond worthy of the game and 
of yourselves. 

But others, too, are there—or will 
be—and it remains to control the 
spectators. Give them a simple 
bench two hundred feet long, paral- 
lel to the base and foul lines and at 
least thirty feet away, on each side 
of the diamond, starting near’ the 
backstop and ending in the outfield. 
Or perhaps you can afford a grand- 
stand. If so, have a space of at least 
thirty feet between it and the home 
plate. 


38 adopted. 
60 disposed of pipeaitics 


In 1919 a state wide juvenile 
court law was passed establishing a 
juvenile court in every county in the 
state with the clerk of the court as 
judge. Dependent, neglected and 
delinquent children up to sixteen 
years of age come under the super- 
vision of the judge of the juvenile 
court and the superintendent of pub- 
lic welfare. Careful and intelligent 
consideration of each case is neces- 
sary if the welfare of the child is 
to be safeguarded. 

Most of the clerks of the court are 
realizing their responsibility and are 
doing excellent work. Some of them 








have gone to other states to study the 
work of well established courts in 
order to do their own work better. 
Approval of such service as_ this 
should be expressed by the voter in 
the June primaries and county con- 
ventions for the nomination of such 
officers. Candidates for this office 
should be considered not only on 
their qualification to do the clerical 
work of the county court, but on 
their personality, character and abil- 
ity to handle children. Many inter- 
esting stories could be told of the 
unselfish service the judges of the 
juvenile court have given. 

—Public Welfare Progress. 
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WHERE DO YOU SPEND YOUR 
VACATION? 


No place in North Carolina or else- 
where has better prospects of wide- 
spread popularity than Camp Yon- 
ahlossee at Blowing Rock, N. C. The 
Camp for girls, constructed and di- 
rected by Dr. and Mrs. A. P. Kep- 
hart, of Greensboro, is being given 
a very kind and encouraging recep- 
tion by many people in various parts 
of the country. Inquiries have come 
from distant states. The Kepharts 
have planned to make the Camp 
unique in its equipment for physical 
and mental recreation and in the 
stimulation of imagination, friend- 
ships, and idealism. . 

An interesting addition to the life 
of the camp will be proyision for tak- 
ing care of teachers and other pro- 
fessional women who wish to spend 
a week or two in the mountains 
without going to great expense. 
Such persons may participate in the 
life of the camp being denied only a 
few of the expensive forms of recre- 
ation. Those who are interested 
should communicate with the direc- 
tor at onee and make definite reser- 
vations. 


o—— 
A SUPREME TEST FOR CITY- 
PLANNING 


New York City is to be studied by 
expert city-planners, architects, 
artists, and engineers for the pur- 
pose of learning: how it can be re- 
planned to meet the needs of the 
present and the future. When New 
York was planned in 1811 it was 
thought that its population limit 
would be in the neighborhood of 90, 
000. There are nine million people 
who either live in New York or 
commute to it each day. The met- 
ropolitan area includes portions of 
the states of New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. The problem of 
transportation, housing, et ; 
continue to increase and to bafle the 
city authorities. 

The Russell Sage Foundation in 
co-operation with a number of ci 
izens have appropriated a sum suf- 
ficiently large to make an exhaustive 
survey of the entire metropolita 
area; when this is completed, it i 
hoped that the revised plans for th 
future growth of the city will be PY 
into operation, 
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PICTURES AND THE HOME 


Everyone interested in the pro- 
motion of better living in the coun- 
try is indebted to the Ohio Farm 
Women’s Clubs and the excellent pro- 
grams which they have prepared dur- 
ing the past few years. The follow- 
ing is an outline of the program sug- 
gested for june meetings; it is an 
outline on pictures in the home which 
should prove most helpful to other 
women’s clubs, and hence we produce 
it here: 

I. Kinds as to Method of Making: 

(a) Paintings—Oil, water color, 
wash drawings. What is the difference 
in character of the materials with 
which they are painted? Difference 
in material on which they are made? 

(b) Etchings, steel and wood 
engravings. Describe process of 
making each. What is the difference 
in appearance? Which are regarded 
as most skillful? (Wood cuts were 
common methods of making newspa- 
per illustrations up to 20 years ago, 
before zine etching was. developed. 
Now all line drawings are zinc-tech- 
ed instead of wood-engraved. ‘Al 
Acres,” for instance, is etched on 
zine from a line drawing made with 
pen and black drawing ink. 

‘(c) Prints—In_ colors, brown 
tones or black and white. For print- 
ing colors a separate plate is usually 
made for each color, and each color 
is printed separately. For the brown 
or black and white prints only one 
plate is needed, the shading being 
achieved by the varying depth of the 
etching of the cuts made from the 
paintings or drawings. 

(d) Photographs. How are their 
differing appearances obtained? 

Il. Choosing One’s Pictures: 

(a) As to subjects. 

(b) As to suitability for differ- 
ent rooms and different places in a 
room in regard to coloring, etc. 

Ill. Something About Artists: 

(2) Name some of the old mas- 
ters and their masterpieces. Tell 
anything of interest about them that 
you can. Show some prints of their 
pictures if you can get them. The 
cheap penny prints can be had at 
many book stores; some libraries 
keep collections for loaning out like 
books. 

(b) Who are some of the fa- 
mous, more modern artists, and what 
are some of their pictures? Who are 
the leading cartoonists of the pres- 


ent? The leading magazine illustra- 
tors? : . 
(c) It would be an_ interesting 


game to put on at your club meet- 
‘ing, if. your members have sufficient 
| familiarity with the names of artists, 
a progressive guessing contest with 
“several groups of the cheap prints 
of famous pictures. 
IV. Placing Pictures in Our Homes 
(a) Getting the right lighting. 
(b) Grouping and balancing as 
to color and character. ; 
© (c) The framing: Right 
wrong selections of frames. 
(d) The hanging method. 
4 —The Ohio Farmer. 
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THE MIND AND HEALTH 


The PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE, 
official organ of the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, in its May number publishes 
two articles on the relation between 
the mind and health. One is entitled 
“The School Nurse and the Mentally 
Defective Child” by B. M. Lucky, M. 
D., and the other “The Psychologi- 
cal Significance of the Pre-School 
Period” by Arnold Gressel, M. D. 
Teachers and mothers will read these 
articles with profit; needless to say, 
nurses and social workers will find 
them most helpful. 

—_—_—_——0 


RURAL EDUCATION PROGRESS 


Some fascinating experiments are 
being carried forward in the field of 
rural education. A few years ago 
one seldom heard of these fine ven- 
tures, but now there is a national 
journal devoted to this phase of ed- 
ucational advance. THE JOURNAL 
OF RURAL EDUCATION is more 
than a professional journal’ for 
teachers and supervisors; it is a veri- 
table gold-mine of live information 
—the sort which makes the worker 
in the rural areas feel proud of his 
or her work. If you have any rela- 
tionship with any phase of rural ed- 
ucation, you will want to see this 
journal regularly. Write to Miss 
Mabel Carney, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 


A FEW NEW BOOKS 


Unique Studies of Rural America 
are available and may be secured 
through the Committee on Social and 
Religious Surveys, 111 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. There are now 
twelve source books of useful infor- 
mation available. 

Penology in the United States, by 
Louis N. Robinson, formerly head of 
the Department of Economics at 
Swarthmore College, is published by 
the John C. Winston Co., Arch St., 
Phildalephia. 


Rural Community Organization, 
by Prof. Augustus W. Hayes, Assist- 
ant Professor of Sociology at Tulane 
University, is published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

The Play Movement in the United 
States, by Clarence E. Rainwater, is 
also published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 


O 


LEARN TO SWIM 


“The Confidence Method of Teach- 
ing Swimming” is a small pamphlet 
which all swimming instructors 
should read. It is also extremely use- 
ful for the general reader, and es- 
pecially the boys and girls who are 
just learning to swim. It is published 
by Robert C. Cubbon, Physical Di- 
rector of the Army and Navy Y. M. 
C. A., Southeastern Department, At- 
lanta, Ga. 





WHY SOME PEOPEEOPAVORS HE PASSAGE OF THES HaisEaN es 
TOWNER BILL 


1. It creates a department of education, with a secretary in the presi- 


dent’s cabinet. 


Ko 


It makes an appropriation for the removal of illiteracy, to be distri- 


buted to the States on the basis of the number of native-born illiter- 


ates. 


3. It makes an appropriation for Americanization of the foreign born, 
to be distributed to the States on the basis of number of foreign- 


born residents. 


To be used to teach immigrants to speak and read 


English, and to understand and appreciate the government of the 
United States, and the duties of citizenship. 

4. It makes an appropriation up to $50,000,000 per year to level up op- 
portunities in public elementary and secondary, especially rural 


schools. 
proportion to teachers. 


Distributed one-half in proportion to children, one-half in 
Virginia’s share in this Federal aid would 


be not less than $1,000,000 per year for rural schools. 
5. It makes an appropriation for physical education and instruction in 
the principles of health and sanitation. 
6. It makes an appropriation for training teachers, both prospective 


and in service. 


7 It extends to public schools the principle of Federal money aid, al- 
ready laid down in regard to road construction. 

8. It provides that all educational facilities encouraged under the act 
shall be controlled exclusively by the States and local educational 


authorities. 


0. It gives to education its proper place with “the primary objects 
of the government, and does not make it secondary to any other 


department or bureau. 


The training of future citizens is not less 


important in a republican government than is the promotion of 
agriculture or the development of commerce, 






































THE GIFT 


but the way she gave it. 
pleasure for her to do it. 


teacher. 
himself, he cannot teach. 


the successful teacher teach? 
loved it. 
eut Schools Bulletin. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE COMMUNITY 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


The INTERCOLLEGIATE COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
_ is a co-operative adventure of 1,500 

alumnae and 3,500 undergraduates 
from twenty Women’s colleges. 

Our chief objects. dre:, 1) to 
stimulate and conduct experiments 
in social education and community 
activities in which our members in 
_ the undergraduate chapters may take 
their part; (2)to secure and use op- 
portunities for wider social under- 
_ Standing through lectures, observa- 
tion visits, and apprenticeships, (3) 
to grant three fellowships through 
which our graduates from the co- 
operating colleges of Bryn Mawr, 
Smith and Wellesley are provided a 
means for securing a_prefessional 
training in social work; (4) the con- 
tinuous support of the College Set- 
tlements in New York and Philadel- 
phia—those virile, far-reaching in- 
tercollegiate undertakings born thirty 
years ago which depend upon us for 
‘an annual contribution of at least 
$4,400.00. 

- While it is probably true that col- 
lege faculties have an increasing rec- 
enition of all education as having 
for its ultimate aim the enrichment 
of our common life, yet it has seemed 
important for I. C. 8. A. to arrange 
for college students certain com- 
nity contacts, which may strength- 
their own sense of responsibility 
as citizens, and often awaken for the 
st time their social imagintion. 

CHAPTER MEETINGS. Many of 
hese activities are developed direct- 
y by the local chapters at the col- 
eges. The undergraduates have, 
uring the last year, secured speakers 


usually thrown their meetings 
2n to the whole college. Informal 
i at which different mem- 
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MAGNIFICENT 


“A short time ago there died in this country a woman who 
was known far and wide for her philanthropy. 
had a great deal of money nor a great deal of time, but the 
world is a better place because of her generosity. 
who knew her well said this of her, ‘It wasn’t what she gave, 
When she did you a favor, it was a 
When she gave a Christmas gift it was 
not only carefully chosen, but it was beautifully wrapped. What- 
ever she gave, she gave magnificently.’ 

“The teaching profession is primarily a giving profession. 
If a teacher has nothing to give or does not know how to give 
it, he is not really a teacher at all. 
valuable information or a theorist of parts, but he is not a 
If he cannot bridge the space between the pupil and 


“The way in which he bridges this space is the measure 
of a teacher’s success in his profession. 
time, teachers with sour faces and unyielding demeanor. 
are the unwilling givers; the misers of the profession. 
Willingly; dynamically; as if he 
He not only gives; he gives magnificently.”—Connecti- 


social or industrial problems, and. 





She had never 


Someone 


He may be a storehouse of 


One sees, from time to 
These 
How does 
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bers tell of their experiences in vol- 
unteer work of various kinds have 
proved of great interest and value 
in several of the chapters. 

VOLUNTEERS. Volunteer work 
in the communities near the colleges 
is one of our larger fields of interest. 
Over 500 of our girls have given 
regularly of their time for story 
hours, dramatic work, gymnastics, 
games, sewing classes and occasion- 
ally for case work, while others have 
stood ready to provide entertain- 
ments, to dress dolls, or to canvass 
for special funds. We conceive of a 
fully developed college chapter as an 
organization ready to undertake for 
its college any special enterprise in 
the field of social welfare. 

Some of the colleges have had ac- 
tive I. C. S. A. alumnae committees. 
For example at Barnard and at Bos- 
ton University, through the gener- 
ous co-operation of social agencies, 
they arranged series of observation 
studies, in which the undergraduates 
visited various agencies and learned 
of their functions. The Smith Com- 
mittee helped to secure student in- 
terest in local community enterprises. 

Fan a a 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN GOOD 
MOTION PICTURES? 


The National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures has issued a_ cata- 
logue of Family Films which were 
reviewed last year. This catalogue 
contains reviews of 775 motion pic- 
tures. Price 25 cents. The Board 
also begins in April to publish a 
semi-monthly issue of exceptional 
photoplays. If you are really inter- 
ested in good pictures you should. 
keep in touch with the work of the 
National Board which may be  ad- 
Sn at 75th Avenue, New York 

ity. 
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COMMITTEE TO STUDY CRIME 
AND PUNISHMENT 


Once more the North Carolina Co 
ference for Social Service appears 
have hit upon the State’s most vital 
need. The conference is responsible — 
for the appointment of a Committee 
of One Hundred which is to study 
the various aspects of crime and pun- 
ishment in the State with the view | 
remedies. — 
This state ranks 16th in crime among 
the states of the Union—a ranking 
which reveals the fact that not 
everything has been done to. make 
crime less common. The work of 
this study committee promises much > 
for the future; its chairman, Dr. a | 
F. Steiner of the School of Public 
Welfare of the University of North 
Carolina is by nature and tempera- 
ment as well as scholarship excep- 
tionally well-fitted to direct the com- 
mittee’s investigations. Be 
































“FUN FOR EVERYONE” 


“Fun for Everyone” is the title of — 
a new publication by Community 
Service, Inc. One Madison Avenue, 
New York. Its sub-title is “An En- 
clycopedia of Good Times” and this 
a fair description of its contents. 
There are chapters on Suggestions to 
Leaders, Family Recreation, Neigh-— 
borhood Parties, Boys and_ Girls, 
High School Programs, Young Men 
and Young Women, Men’s Games, 
Games for Women’s Organizations, | 
Church Programs, and Community 
Days and Evenings. ' = 

There is in addition a_ splendid 
bibliography. The bulletin aims to 
provide social and recreational pro- | 
grams for various types of commun- 
ity groups. The price is fifty cents. 
Leaders of all sorts of organizations — 
should have this booklet; it will turn | 
many a meeting from failure to suc- 
cess by touching off the better side 
through the play impulses. 
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THE GUILFORD TRAIL 
by 
John H. Cook 


- Through the wilderness of unjust local discrimi- 
ations and unequal educational opportunities, inher- 
nt in the local tax school districts with their inflexible 
oundaries, Supt. T. R. Foust, of Guilford County, has 
lazed a trail. The Supreme Court decisions of the 
pring of 1922 declared illegal the annexation of con- 
iguous local tax school districts or the enlargement of 
~ local tax school districts by the methods used in these 
instances to effect annexation or enlargement. The 
legal method by which the local tax school districts 
could annex outside territory in keeping with this 
‘decision was unworkable in practice. Forward look- 
ing school men throughout the state were discouraged. 
~ It seemed as if the outgrown local tax law of the state 
"was a strait jacket fastened upon rural schools, thereby 
taying progress and growth. Rural school develop- 
ment, however, will not now be hindered by legal 
ntanglements, for the Guilford Trail shows the way 
t. 

It is the purpose of this article to point out the 
nificant features, accomplishments, and the probable 
esults of the Guilford County Act. There is no 
eason why the benefits secured for the school youth of 

ilford County by this act may not be secured in each 
ounty of the state by general or special legislation. 
et a warning note be sounded, however, that the act 
n toto should not be clamped on other counties where 
‘the local situation is different. This act was a special 
ct and many features had reference to conditions 
sting in Guilford County, but which no not obtain 
in all counties. An attempt will be made to point out 
the more valuable principles of rather general appli- 


, 


In the first place the act provides for a “taxing’ 
trict—not a “school” district—consisting of all of 
iilford County except the city of Greensboro and 
High Point Township. While the boundary of 
“school’’ districts are to a large extent sacrasanct by 
nstitutional provisions, yet no such restrictions obtain 
“in the formation of “taxing” districts for purposes of 
/ improved school facilities. 

In the second place, it would appear that there 
nothing to prevent the formation of either a larger 
a smaller district. The whole county might have 

n included in this taxing district or a part of the 
ity. By the same process of reasoning, there is no 

2 ———0o ; 
- (Continued on Page Two) 








NORTH CAROLINA SOCIAL SERVICE CONFERENCE 


Osborne on Prison Reform 


Thomas Mott Osborne, former warden at Sing 
Sing Prison, was principal speaker at the eleventh 
annual North Carolina Conference for Social Workers 
held in Raleigh January 24-26. Mr. Osborne was on 
the program for two addresses, Thursday evening on 
“The Prison As a Social Factor” and Friday on “Prison 
Legislation in North Carolina.” 

Mr. Osborne has been described as perhaps the 
most original and able student of prison problems in 
this country. In 1913 he voluntarily entered the New 
York State Prison as “Tom Brown”, a convict, studying 
the prison system from the point of view of the com- 
mon prisoner. In 1914 he was made warden of Sing 
Sing where he put into practice his progressive ideas — 
of prison management. 
In his address on Thursday night Mr. Osborne 
dealt with facts rather than theories. In an informal 
way he told of his experiences at Sing Sing and at 
the Naval Prison to which he was appointed by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, during the war. 
During the three years of his conduct of the Naval _ 
Prison, he stated, 6,852 prisoners passed under his. — 
charge and the league functioned with such effective- 
ness that the marine guards were reduced from 180 
for 170 prisoners when he first entered, to no guards 
for the two thousand prisoners during the last year he 
was there. During this period there were neither riots — 
nor prison disorders; over 2700 men were restored to. 
duty, and only eight men escaped during the three 
years. 

“If you don’t allow the prisoner liberty in prison, 
he will never learn to use the liberty out of prison. 
He was sent to prison mainly because he did not 
know how to be a good citizen.” 

“We have tried all sorts of prison administration 
formalities,’ he said further “They have all failed. 
As Gladstone once wrote, ‘It is Liberty alone that 
makes men fit for liberty’.” 
O 











‘Abolition of Death Sentence 


Dr. Hastings Hart, president of the American- as 
Prison Association of New York, in the opening session 
Wednesday night, urged abolition of the death sen- 
tence because of its futility. . 


=o 
(Continued on Page Four) 
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but in the elennen tary? pecans an 





to thespassage of thisilaw equalizinesctucational” loppor- 


tunities” in Guilford Count out of an average daily 
E ed ce’ Of 310/320! white pupils" in ‘the elementary 
schools: only 1138 Were provided: fron! public funds, 






seven-month terms; and 3238, eight- months? tettH8. 
Tis ineq ae eae sé ool ate was increased by the 
F dehck! ile “tral ing’ Of teachers employed.’ “Phe 
Better’ rained tacts i 0 ustially”‘ have: their’ choice 


Of positidtis Would naturally prefer to teach in’ J6cal tax 
school districts with longer terms’'and’ at “a‘ salary 
@ sche -dule above” ‘state’ schedule?’ In elementary 1EHOGE 
a con pare the: advantages of children living in the more 
_ fortunate focal © ax \ SCHOO! districts wha “have “BOK 
longer tétmSand Better trained? teachers’ with ‘thé 
- children on the. puis having both shorter terms°and 
‘Hrore' odtly trai ned teachers,” “But from ‘now hence- 
pase det sChool in® ‘Guilford’ County? may’ have ‘the 
a ane im and every teacher will work under the same 
] { 



































Pepeileo® Bio! 

_, Before the passage of this law, Ait tt one 

of the ‘county could secure the same educational advan- 

_ tages_only by considerable difference in. the burden of 

= Ary jon, “A. list of the townships with the amount of 
ble igen ‘number. of teachers. and the taxable 

‘ves lth per AL i rol 
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Ruel oet slolisTaxablee of ‘Pexnble! Wealth 


Wealth Teachers |,Pet Teacher . 
ae eh _-$ 1,086,000 11 v@ 982000;...3 
k 2.5 516,000 20 125,800 
regnize Mas 900! 12° 81,200 
ee ed: saaue 00 ot sagolor on1Z2400i0 
Wefferson 11-0) ae } Lae 6} 22 6001 
LAY -5 ot pe ee Ne 341),0 ; mB +] i ih 
ni ees Poon0, eta & ree, 700 1° 
ee 99'506,060 2129 771018 eNgpg gpg ON 
eet, nD, Boe 005” ope odie 28B,7000l09 
1 14250,000di orftldo} olde 113,600 ay 
ehead))45- (03 081 0,00, hee bh 79778 438,100_....) 
a Eaters P33 000" beget 102/600 
BPruce:__-. qf, oF 000 13 127,200" 22 
2,200,000 19 1163900 '1° 
Jamestown v4 | 2,700,000-, aBanrine 122,300 
“Oak, Ridge, 41-5) 1,900,000. tGiirepoh 118 TOO ec 
Deep, River. -.\, 1,600, Ofte 10 160,000 


| O16 (More glaring. inequalities sould be ravealed) if 
the :wealtho peri teacheni ine the, local,tax; districts. were 
t ‘compared with this list. Let one instance)suffice: 2[n 
Brightwood local tax district which was by laws entitled 
| ito two teachers; there: was taxable; property, to. amount 
of BL, 164;126, ond$582,013 per teacher... In} this.dis, 
ct thereavas alocal tax, ofs15) cents per, $100 of tax- 
les wetlth.2!)Podhavefaised: the same;.amount -.per 
dhendn Washington Township; would, have, required 
6eal taxilof 91 i cents. per-$100s-in;-Green: ‘Township, 
Idocale tax!of 1$1:08 per cB400. +4. Morehead. -1-own- 
e ship the: taxable; wealth of one! corporation, with: pn A 
in alb-officel i injthe township was,$3,000,000., ak 
| Thus some locations in the county aaeee shave 
had to bear a tax burden more than <severy fimés:ias 
theavisasnothers/td! sectire the samesadvantages. | This 
is now equalized by distributing the entire wealth; of 
the county to all parts in proportion to the needs of 
each; location; \/T he; taxable wealth,of the county, tax- 
ing ) district jis; $65,000,000, ;.,Injcall,,,there,:;are ,,.345 
achers.) Ishis;means taxable; porperty to, the amount 
-$197,200,;peri;teacher,, throughout the ‘county. ; 
wMiewin g| inequality; of tax burdens: from. De aties 
le//we find an ‘Washington. Township there ) were 
442). taxable property) back of each, child in, aver- 
1 endaiseio lin, RuRAME) Townships SA023 vin 
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Noxeheack 1 bovaships ad 4ikadyo ana Brightwood tlocat 
tax school district, $19,403. At present, in the county 
as a whole, ther 2° $6686 of takuble pore for 


each chile daily nas Tage, a ey widen 


eae ne 8 ten) [tod whe ther: ox not 
i Guitgh Ast he ise csp aaalis dation 
Of schools." t'‘ Sie ‘not. o alee, calls 
paign to carry. the mop rer, - 


3 yoter, .con- 
solidation’ was” NOL. th ISSUE; ki Be Su uperin- 
tendent Was, Wise- anual? 9; kno fea! wien, sutficient 
funds: for building ‘were sored, the ‘problem. of con- 
sOlidation. Would be solved, | In: other words, ., ‘Ge e 
first thé funds ‘and.’ 60 nsolidation: will, be. added” santa 
you.’ OF} Osi sition “to, consolidation, always, Sane aie 


when thee i is HO ® Increased expense, SQ: Lie YE 


fidently ‘EXpect to, seein , Gullo a. ie oye 
systétn, of consolidated schools. a Tes funds 
the location of Buildings - is, under. the, sie ae 


county’ suiperiiitendeag rand the. coun We boat 
Of courseby’ aid‘ of a au Pe oii ey 


Guilford Gounty has. as § schedule somew atnabove the 
state schedule of salaries for. teachers. is, together 
With ‘thei ght fiom th ‘terms!’ waHUE rig choice: Select- 
ie “ofotéathers to Guilford, Weed | o1stl 
is PHug2 tis He ‘Speci#l ack Of the! legistature “nieans 
fer? Guilford County ‘Suvalized' Shoo! ‘opportunities 
in’ elémentaty Schools, hore et ditably: ‘distributed’| ib 
burdens, highschool! opportuititi ié¥Without co st ‘for ‘all 
who aré' prepared» better’ teachers, longer (terme! dnd, 
finally, a well planned system of con oiidls HOTS, 
earnestly, ae ‘other: counties’ with Toda? ‘Siftiatio 
emote —— ane CUOMIBV 40 MOleéetSelid: 7O 


Boat: S87 D9 





SEVENTEEN TM 2 ANNUAL, siding OF arse ER- 
ICAN' SOCIOL GICRE "SOCIETY IO een 

Fhe seventeenthArinial! Nééting of the American 
Sociological: 8dciety Waschél dbatthe: Auditoriani Hotel, 
in: Chicago, Ith Decembe 27tpitos29thy1922/ Being 
held) thus:ata eéitral: point, ‘theo meetinarnwvas! unusu-- 
allynwell iattended sbyo Socielogists;! arty ‘tedchers'ahd 
students: of sociology frénp:all oversAmericatoi Any im) 
portants group oP men/whor are itsuallysomchand at 
all the meetings is composed ofpwethe amen !oiwhd 
haiver'beetiiand? are vtodayeo> dicecioo ‘trend 
of: sociological othoughty and|itheoryins Among”) the 


greater) izdightsor! tim! J ehistiiconstelation s1shouldi be | 


mentioned; the;znamesriof s€thasi! Aa! SH 1wood, 1 Edward 
A. Ross, Albion W. Small, Chas. H. Cooley 
GCaryicHlayes\s Pianklink ot. Giddings Itldsha gteéat in- 
spirationotd thesyoungét inven . to meet aindb hears these 
miastets. 9\Alongeavaithi this! oun appears:eai qyoutrger 
and ever-increasing class dfsimen? whoimayzbe thought 
of -asclabora tory: soctoldgistss in6khey. iaveltheCmen who 
areo makinge2néw sdiscdveriés land’ conducting experi+ 
qments*orb which! “will: rest {the Sociology.of the coming — 
years. 9‘Soméof/the outstandingsrh this: fiekthare Robt. 
Ei Parkyik. Wis Burgess) Dwithb/Sandersom F. Stuart 
Chapin, Ci foGaplin}) flolsoGilin; Hmory: Sa iBogardus, — 
ahd HarmoBnBarnessbeid 1 sloge rs ot Yo trom 
Only a brief” storyoidf! the séViehteenth *imesting 
can be given, but there-are- a-few-outstanding features 
that should be thent?btied:o2@fie world not attend all — 
the otegular {sessions iand, segtional, conferenges, and a 
report, ofthe meeting as; fiver byoong indy! ual, must 
seem quite inadequate to; satisfy readers,of, diversified 
lo Above. A THY brosse sitolsd 
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NORTH CAROLINA SOCIAL SERVICE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page One) 


“It isn’t the severity of punishment that decreases 
crime;*. he declaréd, “it is the cértainty°of -- Of all 
murders in this country, not one-tenth of the murderers 
aré convicted and executed.” 

Dr. Hart reviewed the history of capital punish- 
ment in brief points. His talk was made unusually 
interesting by the discussion in which the audience 
took part. He further reviewed the prison conditions 
of the South, touching on Texas, which he declared 
to have the worst prison conditions in the South, 
and going into some detail as to conditions in Ala- 
bama, Virginia, South Carolina, and Maryland. 

He congratulated North Carolina on the move- 
ment toward better prison conditions, especially the 
appointment of the committee of one hundred to study 
conditions with a view to affecting reform. 

Q—-——-— 
Meetings of Welfare Superintendents 


At the Annual meeting of the Superintendents of 
Public Welfare Thursday morning, Mrs. Kate Burr 
Johnson spoke informally on the measures relating 
to public welfare which are before the Legislature or 
which will be introduced during the session. The bill 
for Mother’s Aid and the bill raising the age of con- 
sent to 16 years were endorsed in a résolution, passed 
unanimously. 

On Wednesday afternoon group meetings were held 
for discussion of various social problems. The groups 
represented were: Red Cross, Associated Charities, 
Industrial Welfare workers, Officials of Child-Caring 
Institutions, Orphanages and Traveller’s Aid. 

O———— 
Juvenile Courts 


Dr. C. C. Carstens, of New York, Director of the 
Child Welfare League of America, gave an address 
Thursday morning on “The Juvenile Court and the 
Child”. He was later asked for a comment upon the 
legislation proposed in the Legislature to reduction 
of the age limit of children in North Carolina, and gave 
the following answer: 

_ “The tendency is certainly not toward reduction 
of the age limit of children who come under the juris- 
diction of the Juvenile Court, but in the opposite direc- 
tion. In some states the age limit of such jurisdiction 
is 21 years. ; 

The whole delinquency problem is at its founda- 
tion a juvenile problem, and the Juvenile Court is the 
best expression of the public’s interest in the child in 
danger of slipping into adult delinquency.” 

H. D. Meyer, Associate Professor of Sociology at 
the University of North Carolina addressed the con- 
ference on “Community Values in Play and Recrea- 
tion”, emphasizing the importance of wholesome direc- 
tion of leisure time for both children and adults. Dr. 
Joseph Kinmont Hart, editor of the Education: Depart- 
ment of the Survey spoke Thursday afternoon on ‘‘The 
Social Responsibility of Education”. 

: Mean 8 
New Officers Elected 


Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, of Chapel Hill was elected 
president for the coming year; M. E. Newsome, of 
Durham, first vice-president; Mrs. C. C. Hook, of 
Charlotte, second vice-president; Mrs. W. A. Newell, of 











Winston-Salem, third vice-president; and Gilbert — 
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TEXTILE TESTS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 
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Some of the simple tests that may guide in choos- — 
ing materials in the home that have been found useful. 
Burning Tiga 

Cotton and linen burn quickly and leave a little 
grey ash. Silk and wool burn slowly, leaving a black 
gummy ball. The odor of burning flesh comes from 
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wool but not from silk. Mineral is left in the ash — 
when silk is burned. Sie 
Separation of Cotton From Wool or Silk ; 4 

Boil sample in solution of Babbit’s lye (1 table- — 
spoon of lye in | pint of water) ten minutes. The — 
wool and silk are destroyed leaving the cotton. % 
Dressing ‘ ; 4 


Boil sample in solution of oxalic acid for ten © 
minutes. (Put crystals of oxalic acid in bottle of water — 
until some remain unsolved). Dry the sample and 
compare with the original, noting any difference in~ 
thickness or finish. peat 

This test is useful especially for table linens and 
all white goods. . 
Weighting in Silk Se — 

Burn a piece of silk; if the material holds the — 
shape of the weave, it is weighted. Pure silk curls to ~ 
a gummy ball. Most silks are weighted some or else ~ 
cotton is combined with the silk. Taffeta is usually 
most weighted. . = 
Fastness to Dye se = 

Wash with soap, compare with sample. There ~ 
should be no color in the wash water. Cover one-— 
half of the sample and expose the rest to the sun light 
for two weeks. If no change, dye 1s fast: There are! 
no very satisfactory means of setting colors. When 
colors fade either poor dye has been used or else a 
dye not suitable for the fibre. The housewife should 
demand better dyes used in the manufacturing pro- 
cesses. : a 
Shrinkage <i 

Measure sample. Wash, dry and press without ~ 
stretching. Measure again and calculate loss in shrink- 
age in one yard of material. Shrinkage should be 
allowed for in buying towels, sheets, etc., which are © 
made. A bath towel will shrink six inches before it. 
has been worn out. a 
Strength 

Separate warp and filling threads and test strengt 
of each by breaking. Notice whether yarn is single,” 
two or three ply. More twist makes stronger yarn. 
Long fibre gives strength. Count threads each way in 
one square inch of material. They should be about 
equal to give greatest strength. Hold to light. Place 
thumbs close together on material, and holding firmly, ~ 
press downward. The threads should not spread apart. 
Test in both directions. Test the strength of cottons 
by tearing. ee 
Kind of Weave ee aa 

The twill weaves wear better than plain, satin 
fancy weaves. ‘ 
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Stephenson, of Raleigh, treasurer. With invitations 
from Wilmington, Pinehurst, and Charlotte, the Con- 
ference voted to hold its 1924 meeting at Charlotte 
The Journal of Social Forces, published at — 
University of North Carolina, and of which Dr. Ho 
W. Odum, Director of the School of Public We 
is managing editor, was adopted as the official o 
of the North Carolina Conference for Social Serv 














































_ NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SUMMER SESSION, 1923 


___ Prospects are bright for the most successful sum- 
mer session in the history of the institution. New 
features are to be added; new courses offered; and 
cilities for students, increased. 


Teachers of North Carolina have been pleased to 
“learn that there will be a double summer session at the 
North Carolina College for Women; the first six weeks 
beginning June 13th; “the second, July 25th. The North 
Carolina College for Women was the first accredited 
college in North Carolina to announce this plan. The 
twelve weeks’ summer session has been found success- 
ful by many representative institutions, such as Chica- 
go University, Ohio State University, lowa State Col- 
lege, Miami University, Peabody College, Colorado 
State Teachers College and the University of Virginia. 
The double session will be a boon to teachers who wish 
to raise their professional standing as well as to teachers 
d others who wish to complete college courses. !t 
ill be possible for students of the summer session to 
cure courses carrying professional as well as college 
edit in an institution accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges. With the double summer 
session, no ambitious teacher of North Carolina with 
a reasonable amount of ability and determination need 
be shut out from a college diploma. 
One of the purposes of the summer session is to 
stimulate ambition for college graduation on the part 
| of those who for some good reason or other have been 
_ kept from the coveted diploma. Some academic 
courses of the regular college year. will be incorpor- 
ated in the regular summer session courses so that 
teachers may be permitted to take some of them as 
sontent courses. This program may be made up of 
courses carrying this two-fold credit. Freshman and 
Sophomore work in almost every department of the 
college will be offered in conformity with this pur- 
se of helping teachers to the fullest extent. 
~The North Carolina College for Women will have 
the most helpful course ever offered in the South 
for superintendents, supervisors and supervising prin- 
Brels. This course is the answer to these questions: 
hat do North Carolina superintendents and_ sup- 
ervisors, actual and prospective, need most to help 
them in their work? Is it possible to get this help 
| within easy reach given by those capable of help? 
Can the course be organized so that it will be a com- 
ete program for the people who need it? 
- In answer to the first question it was found by 
vestigation and conferences that modern principles 
school administration, curriculum suggestions, and 
Ip in classroom supervision, were most needed. To 
er these courses the college is fortunate enough to 
re national leaders in these respective fields of 
rvice. The course in school administration will be 
‘Offered by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, professor of School 
,Administration, Columbia University, author of sev- 
‘etal well known works on school administration. Dr, 
( has. A. McMurry, professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., and author 
shelful of books dealing with courses of study, 
onduct the course in curriculum making. Dr. 
- Earhart, professor of Elementary Education, 
= (Continued on Page Six) 
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THE GILES BILL 


No more serious problem confronts the State of 
North Carolina today than that of the tenant farm. 
North Carolina is still an agricultural state in spite 
of its remarkable growth in the textile industry. The 
condition of agriculture will, therefore, determine in 
a large part the welfare of the state. Farmers of the 
State are contending that they are losing money. Even 
the land owning farmer is finding it difficult to make 
farming pay at. all. 
among them the best in the state, claim that farming 
is a losing business. 
what must be the plight of the tenant and the cropper? 

A Farm Tenant Commission, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the University of North Carolina, the 
State A. & E. College, The North Carolina College for 
Women, the State Board of Agriculture, and the Bureau 
of Markets of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has recently made a survey of tenancy in North 
Carolina. The report of this Commission will soon 
be available. The widespread interest in this subject 
has led to the introduction of a bill in the General 
Assembly, by Senator Giles of McDowell County, of 
far-reaching importance. 

The Greensboro Daily News comments as follows 
with reference to this bill: 

“The bill, as prepared for presentation to the 
senate, will provide for the creation of a farm loan | 
commission and authorize a $2,500,000 bond issue to 
finance loans to persons wishing to invest in small farm 
tracts in North Carolina on which they expect to live. 


In fact, many large farmers, | 


If this is true of the land owner, 


Not more than 100 acres will be sold to any one appli- — 


cant but he may secure state aid in the purchase of 
any smaller tract that may be deemed practicable for 
farming purposes. 

The state advances the money for the purchase, 
making the loan to the purchaser on a 20 year basis. 


One-fifth of the purchase price is to be paid upon the 


consummation of the deal, a stipulated amount must 
be expended for the first two years in the develop- 
ment of the tract and thenceforth the purchaser will 
pay one-eighteenth of the total cost annually until 
the land has been paid for. 
to live upon the land and to till the soil. 

Provision is also made for the colonization of 
tracts by the state in line with the Hugh McRae plan 


and with the scheme that has been successfully worked — 


for some years in California. It has been figured out 
that the bond issue could be financed without impos- 
ing additional burdens on the tax-payers as the required 
payments on land purchases would take care of the 
interest and the retirement of the bonds. 


Passage of Senator Giles’ measure is looked upon chy 
It has strong support in both the senate 
and the house, a majority in the latter body being con 


as likely. 


sidered as virtually pledged to its support. 


The purchaser contracts 2 
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University ofiNebyaska, authoriof 2 “Tylties iv reach: 
ing’ cand How, 160) Studys"’, will pflasi othe course,.in 
classroom, supervision. ash 
For organization “pUEposes. i ‘is Shawne ae to 
‘take ‘ond thing at a time’ for several 1! obvidus reasons. 
One of Which iP that pedplentay! need One coutse More 
tham the others’ and swilllibeccable Utd get! !this:course 
alone;/-again,iadministrative officersywho are so busy 
that) they, cannot, always; find, it, conyenient, to, remain 
for a full sik weeks, may study one Velys ‘valuable 
phase of their school work in a shorter time.” Sd ‘the 
“courses Iwill’ be offered" in! three” Givisions! of!approx- 
Amately:otwo. weeks ‘inp! length. : dT hererswilb: bee twos or 
threesrecitations| perzday;an each course; | From. June 
13th to, June 27th, Dr: Enge ihardt, will pive: an, intensive 
Course, in administration, Juring the next two. weeks, 
or a‘ larger’ part Of it, Wr. Ge A ‘McMurry’ will “offer 
AW intensive Lotitse!lix eerie luni makin ® “i Bépinititig 
with [Ubywobbth)}eDr. !Barthart will coffer! hhen-coursesin 
eclassroom, supervision| for the remainden of; the,session. 
The list sof, _leature f the s 1 SSN, is; not 
yet Ppieee It oa ab of oe 6!” teachers 
‘throughout the Staté°to shaw ote ED eenvitin H. 
(Kilpatrick; profidssor! dfi/Philosophys efi) Eduieation, 
Teachers |College,-Golumbia ;University, will, give, tyo 
lectures. , during, the summer, sessign, . Dr. Kil atrick 
does not need. an introduction: to’ an ‘edu cational 1 audi- 
“endl! of the’ South? Ais Fame? 2teachep as! Well as 
‘his leadership 2iny seduicationialo statesmanship) | bespeak 
ofor |hinn g@ very: interested: héarimg.|)iDr.u€.2 Alphonso 
Smith, professor,,of,,/English,, United, iptates y. Naval 
Academy, ill be at the: college. one week. Students of 
‘the’ summer session will be highly” pr ivileged to hear 
HTS: 4nspirind messages bn teary ubjects” ‘Other 
- fectures willbe announced: laters evo oi bis 


Another iwienyic valuable, featpreliwvill bethe brief 
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iin this® present? tie “t € SHB acon of ee 
munity . Progress. is. resume Ae PSE. geight 
months, “I he original Hook id af seas ca 
[ts aim now, is, t6 be a efinite help 
three: attied factors in $H6 é upb ul ling Nort Ca Or 
lina as a great state a Abit thes ool, Ait i 
commiiinity at large! 1! out bel ine” constaiit Uideavor 
of’ ‘Community TEP YG gréssOltg * fulniisle formation 
sociological, ‘economic > dorites tie? land edtieational— 
that’ may. haves a pitactivab application i raising’ athe 
general standards! of the ‘home’: and: theoschdol and in. 
improving! so¢iab- ‘conditions fi the Stateo”lts efforts 
willbe tol present in compact? and wsable forme facts 
aoe information ‘that will lagd if) this! improvement. |0 lut 
} Be sis hoped that North Maroliia newspapers / will 
f i items im these tae that deserve! Rolie sO 
The material is not copyrightedian® editors are aa 
#6 se! the ‘material! fotodep cil Opies ethe basis! 
editorial ‘ Ccomment25 & I MEDLERTS Ipnoreesto1g 1i9nt SIRT a , 
Phere ise no substtiption charge! Community 
Progress’ awilltbe sent’free to anyone lasking tobeplaced 
ov its Besta’ Weuisaciemioin ¢ garni Wee 29210) 2TU99e 
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Pivot oftens bith occasional ly). wechear'thatoNorth 
Caolad has reached ‘gt shouilds soonioréacho its “limit 
in school. .expenditures,);[ tis. Aiffigulttg sayoahen a. 
state.or a parent. has, spent) too much por; the: eduga- 
tion of, children. . To, knew. what, others are! doingymay 
shed light upon: what, Wejanay be;expected toda. ¢qos) 
© oo in, the: following, table the . states qwhich HAVE a 
population, of between, twe,and three, million ,are, ate 
ranged in, order, of; their population 4 Ing :the- second. 
colum'n: the standing™ of theqstatel fF among: the; eleyen 
with referencé to; school|,expenditures is:given. 2dn.the 
third, column, the, amount)-ef School expenditures for 
the; yearn 1920-2 isrgivem ni berefto ad. [liv 92 coll 
similar to Guilfonds toi go! and 2de!dikewise;/s1! to se0q 
yor tip Rank Vin) Rank| in’ SchaohSchogh iBxpeniditures | 
foe 25 Romulan hee dS 5 nig tah ote 
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course: in’: ai Aotkes dancing) ruihichoviitebe tine dean : 
Hlizabeths Burchenal, chairman of :theoAmetican Rolk 
Dahceo Society: Phisi courses wilt consist ofssome fot 
thei choice, folk; odances/ and singing gates s fron 
original ,collectionninadeobye: Miss;Burchénal ini: 
jious, countries, |oMiss{ Budchendl willnot only per 
-ally | teach! ;\the .dance: bits, ;wakh:!conduwet) slessons 
-actual, demonstrationsas) to; how: do eye 
-as real WMiayorial-l to 10ezsteTg ww MoM A 
sod juSummer sessions Students of 1922 wilboes@ ual 
learn that, thnee niewy dowinitories owdll i beluitiomises a: 
summer.|.!; Each ofthe; mew; dormitories; has;acapa 
of, cnhuincresttaceity. iol tawablcbe, possilhle [toaggol 
odate about twelve hundyed—students in the c 
dormitories. (xia 938d no bounidgoQ)= aa 
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Be ssctsted ae the me on Policy an Program 
ee of the Citizen’s'Comimittes of One Hundred 


Usiipae aft aber ot feats thes 
, ‘problem ‘of prison 
_Coiiditions ie édista tion! rel lating ‘thereto et 
before Mero ‘Catblina: GCotilerence for. Social, Ser- 


SDTIONL IHS 206 {6 lpi 
i" Se cts 






ie atta theétine” ‘Of thie Conference i 
_ Greerish} Zale Hi fo2RMAs definite” move was made i 
Die uncon? f° Sone! Seely" and refotm by the appoint- 

rent QA. Citizens! Ce mmittee of One Hundred, on 
ison Lesislation! “Yhis' Committee, held.'a meeting 
» Greensboro’ Noveriber! 24° 1022 ar which reports 
pital i: By; Mr. W., Be ‘Sanders’ and Mr. Roy 
“Brown"Wwere ha e. here! were also)'reports’ from 
arg numberof sitb-committees” which. -had been 
uc ing ihe phases of the problem. | = 
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2 cit réensbor6 nyedting | there ‘was’: *hAtdinted 
28 AmMittee’ on hey and’ Program, consisting ‘of 
for Steiner, “Nir aa Gilly Scales, 18) eed ceed oe Pratt, 
19K Me Bite! T8liiSoity Mis. TW. Bickett, “This 
rites which “met * in ‘Raleigh! December 20, ‘had 
Ore it Ih any Habre! substitted. at the Greensboro 
: stitig, intel “eth pbddied 't the 7deas ‘from all these’ re- 
sTiiTone! see OP Peéo nmendations to be submitted 
the Gereral | ASSem BI! These recommendations | are 
‘Follows: eoribserd. tsthomiisdqob (| 
16 tp! LHe Tht Ane Sesion 6E HE -getieral ‘assembly 
r) 1925°tHE secretary OF “the State board’ of health 
atid tHe state! commissioned Of publ he welfare’ be made 
-officio. members of the board°of directéi's of the state 
ot thus® “Hireasin g thé riembership | of ‘the said 
yard Prom five'té seven at that! at the expiration of 
é férmlsP the present! péard’ “Gif diréctors! of the state 
OMthets! Shall be? elected’ by the general assembly, 
the ehdation of ‘the sovernbr, five’ persons, 
AG With the WO ex-officio’ inembers. mentioned? above, 
alll constitdtes he BOaraoUP ‘directors of the ‘state 
san" AL SERG/1T925" Sessioty Of the® eeneral!’ ‘assembly 
Pave! lof. tifase miembérs ‘Shall be fected! ‘two fora 
PITOP tw Areats laid two fora term of four “years: 
id one for a term of six years, and, théreafter? the 
)shallibé sik years fot allprovided that the: min- 
ity"party Sand that! both! sexes! ‘Shall /always be’ rep- 
nted ator the! Appointive! members? elections: to 
iby concurrent vote ofthe’ eeneral assembly! 
Ha vata 'theo'state!! ‘prison’ “be? supported frorti 
até‘funds 2as other state| institutions ‘are’ supported, 
that the proceeds) from’ the state prison and state 
qson eae turied lsadkintothe | state’ treasury. 
43/1 fiPhe!! abolitidnief the %state hospital for the 
derous isan, HOW lcated lin’ the State prison under 
diaection2 ofothetiboardofs directors off the state 
on, and the removal of all inmates now confined’ in 
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spitilsfors'the: insane’ or tothe, Caswell’ Training 
Golafters¢aretulyevantination: Of ee by. a 
mission @fiimental experts. 10 meh oore 
ne4isofihd establishimenit!’o oh the’ state prison’ parr 
iedloive for tubercular prisoners; sufficient: to care 
alt tilberculargrisoners, both state afd ‘county. 
265) A heoustablishment ins the*state’ prison of an 
late system! dfoiprison’ industries, which ‘would 
é vocational brainine for! such prisoners as! are 
Bea sterenscinel Tey rethe products: ofsisuch ‘indus 
to beara rketed vapsthe daticnoiee thei board “of 
SO fe ibe state prison. . font 


0 hospital forthe ‘dangerous 4nsane to other state 





“6. The establishmenti@rGhé state prison farm 
of a colony for women offenders, to which all women 
offenders under sentengesshal] be sent, except from 
such counties as have built homes for fallen women in 
accordance.with, section, 7344 of consolidated statutes; 
and except, such. AS may, be; admitted. to. Samarcand,, 

a iidep hat, ;alh, prisoners ,sentenced for .a longer 
term, than | ‘thie months by,. any. court, shall be, sent, to 
the,, State prison; the, necessary, .expenses,. oF, such trans- 
fer,.to.be paid, From;.state: funds..;.55, 2411 d 

ae That: section,,7703, eden statutes, be 
amended, to,,read.. as. follows. ‘The, board , of; directors 
ares! ‘authorized, to;.employ ‘such, Managers, Wardens, 
physicians, psychiatrists,, Superyisors, overseers and..all 
other. servants, or, agents, .as,.they; may, deem, necessary; 
for the. managementiof the,affairs.of the,state’s: ‘prison, 
and. for, the, examination, ,, classification, health, , safie- 
keeping . and, employment of. the prisoners therein. con; 
fined,,.. They, shall, fix the compensation, of such; agents 
on seryants,, Brspsetbes cit duties by. proper. rules: and 
regulations, and may, discharge. they ale Wille ates ee, 

BOE Compulsory. education...for,. the prisoners... in 
the. state prison, and, ; ‘the. employment; of teachers .and 
instructors for same;. said, INSURED, to. be: during, the 
regular. work. HOUTS. 65 +: 

S10, baat section 7149. ioe ee seca Ay at, the 
advisory board of parole be composed of the follow- 
ingriThel!state’ Conimissioner of! public iwelfate, the 
superintendent of thei state prison’ and the ‘head ‘of ‘the 
bureau iofi!pardlebof the! state board vol charities and 
peel welfatesithe:tast/to be a fulltime paid! ‘officer? 
1 etd. icPhatifloggingoarid confinement in’ inhuman 
on ae randiidungeons”asoaismethod of «discipline 
fors: prisoners’ shall be prohibited ins all> prisons, chain 
gangs, prisom camps: or workhousés' inthe state... ofthat 
the boardsofidirectors’ Of the'state! prison’ 'shalh make 


pules cand; regulations ‘for the 2 oe and: Care | of 
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He ene county: prisoners 94 
; $82. toThat they sarer ‘standkrtts of! 
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im: eon CESS to. nottpal lliwe ty 


Fd BI) “ine ihe: state Board of Chenihicd dnd pub: oe 
be oltan ins addition: to! its’ powers: of investigating — 


and supervising thes whole! systeny! of ‘charitable’ and 
penalsinstititions! ‘of ithe state ishalk be’ give’ power 
tovemfotce! therrutessand! regulations ‘ini revaite) tothe 


care and treatment of county prisoners and tosmaintain | 
2 and _onvict ss 


prescribed | standards for, o SUR jails 
Paton oe “5006. 
pak That, a matron. shall a in charge uae ‘the 
women’s wards: of all | GoUnty, and. city ‘jails; in larger 
for. full time, in, smaller’ jails for, “part, time. , ae ni er, 
PORT ha Abolition’ (Of the” cORVICt Tease ‘system, as 
= a5 e 7163: 1356.” tae Fats cir N arenes cm 
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SEVENTEENTH Breen MEETING OF. THE. AMER. 
‘ICAN 4 SOCIOLOGI CAL. SOCIETY a ade 
(Continuedirom, Page, Three), 
interests. or CkaTERIG ron tne afternoon gf, |the,. het 
day, « were, held, two, SE rane meetings, with: jabsorbing 
interest, to the. Se any one could e. attended. 
One, was, iby at ection, On., Rural, Sociology and, the 
other by, the Section.gn, Social, Research. The. former 
was.chosen, and..they onouen sak gL some of; the sub; 
jects far, Paper se: ‘Saeialogical:, 
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ECONOMICS VI. 
by 
L. Rogin 


The Department of Sociology and Economics is 
eiving, for the first time, this spring semester a course 
known as “An Economic Survey of North Carolina”. 
The course is open to students. who have had the intro- 
ductory descriptive course in Economics, It is hoped 
by means of this course to impart some fundamental 
economic information and introduce the students to 
sources of information, but, above all, to help them 
attain a sense of economic relationships and a realiza- 
tion of the extent to which the workings of our indus- 
trial system, under the present “rules of the game’, 
determine human welfare in North Carolina and else- 
where. The last of the program is usually presented 
to students, frequently prematurely, in courses known 
as “Principles of Economics” or sometimes in courses 
of “Economic Theory”. The abstract nature of the 
analysis and the seeming irrelevance of the discus- 
sion have tended to perpetuate the notion of Economics 
as a “dismal science’ in the minds of the students. 
It is hoped by centering the discussion on the home 
state to give the analysis an interest and objectivity 
in which it might otherwise be lacking. 


The course will first concern itself with the funda- 
mental economic. factors of natural resources, popula- 
tion, the distribution of wealth, and the distribution 
of income. Then will follow an 
functional relationships between the different parts of 
our economic organization conceived in terms of agri- 
culture, other extractive industries such as mining and 
fishing, manufacturing, transportation, commerce or 
merchandising, and finance. This functional analysis 
will necessarily carry us beyond the boundaries of the 
state and will indicate that the economic life of North 
Carolina is intimately connected. with that of the rest 
of the country and, indeed, with the rest of the world. 
Next will come an investigation of the conditions and 
forces that have made for the present distribution 
of income. The course. will in the main be a con- 
temporary study, but to understand the present and 
estimate the probable future trend, it will be necessary 


to present a brief survey of the economic dvelopment 
of the state. 


The economic history of North Coralina has not 
vet been written. Much essential data in regard to 
its present economic status is not available. We must 
console ourselves with the thought, however, that to 
learn what it is we must know, in order to appreciate 
the realities of a situation, is the beginning of wisdom 
and the foundation of understanding. 








SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
(Continued from. Page Seven) 


“Surveying the Farmers’ Standard of Life’, “Labora- 
tory and Field Work for Elementary Courses in Rural 
Sociology”. This Conference was a tremendous chal- 
lenge to all who are interested in better rural social 
organization. But from all one could gather from 
others who attended the Social Research Conference, 
it was the most exciting of the meeting. The topic 
_ for discussion was “The family as an Environment 
_ for Child Development”. From a mere statement of 


Bey Uae 


were not content to set for themselves an ideal goal for 


_ high standard for their work and struck out on the 


what the American Journal of Sociology has been and 


~ glance at the list of departmental headings will show 


analvsis of the 
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THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL | FORCES” 


by 
C. A. Williams 


Social theorists, social scientists, and practic 
social workers everywhere into whose hands the first 
numbers have come doubtless count themselves fortun-_ 
ate to receive the Journal of Social Forces. Com=— 
munity Progress has a peculiar pleasure in welcoming 
its appearance nad congratulating its publishers. 

For the benefit of some of our readers who may 
not have received either of the first two numbers it 
might be well to state that the Journal of Social’ Forces 
is a rather large bi-monthly publication brought out by. 
the department of social sciences of the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. The first issue 
appeared in November, ee, and the second in Jan- 

uary, 1923. : 

The new magazine enters a 1 practically open fields 
and bids fair to cover it thoroughly. Its publishers 


which to strive but rather determined upon a certain 


desired pace from the very beginning. The Journal 
of Social Forces will be to the practical social worker 


is to the students of social theory and principles. A™ 


it to be a source book and laboratory manual for any 
class of community workers or social organizers. The 
management has made provisions to take care ol 
every “social welfare agency. 
Among the contributors to the January issue, for 
example, will be found the names of many of the ables 
authorities in their respective fields to be found in the 
land. The following list of departmental headings 
will indicate the scope of its interests: “Teaching and 
Research in the Social Sciences”, “Public Welfare and 
Social Work’, “Conferences for Social Work”, -“T 
Church and Social Service’, “Inter-Racial Co-opera- 
tion’, “County and Country Life Problems”, "Progress 
in Town and City Programs”, “The Work of Women’ 
Organizations”. a 
Doubting critics may be ready to say thar t 
publishers are too ambitious and have started on t 
erand a scale and that they will not be able to ke 
up the pace. If there are any who may strike t 
note it is a safe guess that they do not know well 
place where the “Journal of Social Forces originat 
Such doubters (if they exist) certainly are not well 
acquainted with the men behind this magazine. Those 
who do know the forces behind it confidently expect 
constant improvement, if it be fair to the editor 
suggest that there is a possibility for continued 
provement. 


the subject one can guess how the fire was kindled 

One other meeting of particular interest was 
by David Snedden, of Columbia University. — 
general subject was “Foundations of Education 
Sociology”. His paper on “Sociology, a Basic Scien 
to Education” , was rich. More mention only can. 
made of other divisional Conferences, such as those 
“Community Problems”, Biological Factors. in 





ing of ‘Social Sciences” “Psychic Bactos! 
Causation”, and “Social Theory and Socia 
tion”. uy SAW Aghia ee pet 
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- In America, during the troubled years of 1917-18, 
Physical Education was earnestly advocated as a 
necessary factor in making the youth of the nation 
* This seems the most obvious reason 
~ for the present European interest in the subject; when 
_ a European speaks of “peace times” he refers to a per- 
- jiod before August, 1914; he has seen no peace since 


“fit to fight.” 


then, and sees none in 
the immediate future. 
One would . expect to 
find, as is especially the 
case in Central Europe, 
that the physical train- 
ing both for men and 
women is strongly mili- 
taristic in type, and em- 
phasizes the physical 
rather than the educa- 
tional results. 

It is a significant fact 
that the European coun- 
tries which are making 
the most rapid economic 
and political progress, 
have also presented in- 
compre- 
hensive systems of phy- 
education. Since 
concerning these 
has been published in 
America, | shall devote 


the greater part of this 


brief paper to a discus- 
sion of Physical Educa- 
tion in the Scandinavian 


countries, especially Fin- 


land and Denmark, and 


2 in Czecho-Slovakia. 
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Mary Channing Coleman 


I AM THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


I am of many-storied stone, soaring 


“above busy city thoroughfares, or I am 


a mere cluster of weather-beaten boards 
in a wilderness that is trackless save for 
a path leading to my door. 

I am the guardian of the hopes of 
every generation and I am true to my 
trust. 

In me all things are equal; in me are 
no distinctions among those who come 
to me except the paramount distinctions 
between those who are proud to serve 
and those who seek only to be served. 

It is my duty not alone to teach, but 
equally to learn; to keep perpetually a 
light upon my altars, kindling them afresh 
from the inextinguishable flame that 
burns in every young heart, the sacred 
fires of love of knowledge and love of 
freedom and love of country; for as J 
succeed, America succeeds, I am the 
true democracy. 

ie am thie 
Legion Weekly. 


Schoolhouse.—American 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE 
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tion for other activities, their object being to make the 
body stronger, more malleable, and more controlled.” 
A lesson in “primitive gymnastics” lasts from one to 
one and a half hours, and, with this type of students, 
is designed to overcome the stiffness and the rounded 
shoulders of the farm-bred youth who comprise the 
majority of his. students. All over Denmark one finds, — 


in every rural and vil- 
lage community, volun- 
tary gymnastic clubs of 
men and women led _ by 
Bukh’s _ pupils. The 
Danes speak of gymnas- 
tics as a “national past- 
time,” and nearly every 
village has its Sunday 
morning drill by the 
local gymnastic 
For the spirit 
thusiasm of Bukh’s pu- 
pils, one has only the 
heartiest 
tion; his work for chil- 


dren is still in process 


of evolution, but it 
seems to the observer 
that his pupils are hard- 
ly justified in their ap- 
plication of some of his 
material. 


In the elementary 


schools of Denmark, the ~ 


curriculum includes 
gymnastics, games 
swimming. There is no 
official syllabus, and as 
each teacher writes her 
own lesson plans, one 


clubss* 
and en- 


commenda- . 


and — 


ee eee 


i In Denmark, “gymnastics” may be taken as a 
major subject for a degree at the University of Copen- 
- hagen; this is one of the few European countries 1n 
_ which teacher-training in physical education is direct- 
ly co-ordinated with general educational work. One 
of the most interesting influences in Danish gymnas- 
tics is Nils Bukh, whose work is with the Rural High 
- Schools, where the students are men and women ordi- 
_narily engaged in farm work. Bukh emphasizes what 
calls “primitive gymnastics,” “a general prepara- 














naturally sees lessons of widely varying degrees of 
excellence. hoe 

In Finland, the material for women and children 
seems to have been more carefully worked out than~ 
elsewhere on the continent. Simplicity, freedom and ~ 
esthetic values are insisted upon; plays and games, es- 
pecially those bringing in rhythmic training and the ~ 
use of the imagination (“breathe as if you were on a 





(Continued: on page 14). 








AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Under the leadership of Herbert Hoover, chairman 
of the American Relief Administration, a union of 
societies known as the American Child Health 
Association has been formed for the protection and 
promotion of child health in America. This Associ- 
ation will put the full strength of the American Relief 
Administration behind a merger of two great national 
organizations at present doing work in America for 
children. One is the American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation which for thirteen years has been striving to 
- Improve conditions for the mother before and after 
_. child-birth, for the infant and for-the pre-school child 
' up to five years of age. The other is the Child Health 
|. Organization of America which aims to have health 
|. taught in the schools as a positive, not a negative 
| subjeét, and to make the teaching such a game as will 
engage the active interest of every boy and*girl in 
| America. Both have already done remarkable work 
| which will now be greatly broadened. Earnestly sup- 
| porting them will be the American Relief Admini- 
_ stration, translating into service through the new Asso- 
| ciation the experience in organization and admini- 
stration gathered in eight years from the time of the 
-- Belgian invasion when it functioned under the name 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, through the 
| years of reconstruction in Eastern and Central Europe 
i and down to the present day in Russia. 
| The American Child. Health 





Association 
_ will cover the whole cycle of child life prior to the 
i period when the individual enters the industrial or 
' college world. Such a work cannot be effected without 
the fullest co-operation of the local welfare agencies 
already functioning. It needs the active assistance of 
every parent, doctor, nurse, teacher, ‘public health 
officer and social worker in the country. The aim 
of the new Association then is to create what may be 
described, paradoxically, as a decentralized Child 
Health Union, by which we mean it wants every 
agency and every individual as a member of the na- 
tional body, but not for the purpose of usurping or even 
_ directing local activities. On the contrary, its object 
_ will be to stimulate, when necessary, and.to strengthen 
In every way possible the work now being done in 
¥ the local communities. With that object in view it 
_ will have definite concrete aids to offer active mem- 
ba bers. 
_ First, the American — Child 

will act as a clearing-house of information on all na- 
_ tional child health activities. It will act, so to speak, 
| as a switch board through which a newly-born or- 
| ganization can learn how best to save its time, effort 
_ and money by avoiding recognized pitfalls. 

page Secondly, it will serve as a source of up-to-date, 
scientific information on child health, prepared by 
_ the best qualified doctors and other professional 
i workers in this and other countries. 
4 Thirdly, it will supply a field service composed of 
_ experts who, on request of a community, will help 
_ organize a new local health body or help solve the 
_ problems of one already existing. 

Finally it will aim to establish standards for 
child health work on a sound medical basis, to elimi- 
nate waste in the practical application of these stan- 
dards, to co-ordinate the work already being done in 


such a way as to avoid all duplication of effort. It is 
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derstand that in every- child are infinite possibilities 


Health Associ ation: 


health official and social service official. It 1 
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_. HIGH PRIESTS OF TH ee 
Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, of Tennessee National Home | 
Service Director soaee 2, acs Go tad a 

It is in the home that the beam and architrave is 
Jaid for human character. We know that environment _ 
and example are vastly worth more to the building — 
of character than the gold and silver of words fitly. 
spoken—‘‘No precept has ever wielded the influence — 
upon child life that the daily life and the conduct of _ 
parents and guardians has done.” ae 
A large requisite of these same high priests who | 
preside over the lives and characters of -children is — 
that of a simple courtesy—not a little narrow code of _ 
company manners to be used and laid aside at pleasure 
—but a deep laid principle that is grounded and root- 
ed in the cradle years. This includes reverence for 
sacred things, respect for parents and teachers, con- — 
sideration for the rights of others, both among mem- — 
bers of the family and that of strangers, respect for — 
those in the lower walks of life and those who serve, — 
respect to the aged and infirm and quick response to 
the call of distress and pain. peri 
“The education that the world most needs 1s for 
good parenthood, that which will help all of us to un- 




















for good and that to know how to develop them is to~ 
render to earth and Heaven the highest service.’"— — 
Oregon Parent-Teacher. Saye . es 
oo ee ee eee ae : ; 2a 

“Whatever first attaches to the tender age of — 
children, whether good or bad, remains most firmly — 
fixed, so that throughout life it may not be expelled — 
by any after .expression.”—Comenius. .  — Si 
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quite evident from authenticated statistics that that — 
work is not sufficient to meet the present need. Amer- — 
ica now ranks last of all nations advanced enough to — 
have statistics on maternal mortality. It ranks sixth | 
in infant mortality. Of its twenty-two million school — 
children, thirty per cent are so far under standard — 
weight as to suggest a condition of malnutrition, and 
three million are in urgent need of medical attention. 
The American people therefore cannot afford the loss 
of energy due to duplication and the consequent con- 
fusion which at present results from uncorrelated 
child health work. | ig en 
That is the fundamental reason for the amal- 
gamation of the American Child Hygiene Association 
and the Child Health Organization and for the proffer 
of administrative help from the American Relief 
Administration. The merger is being effected, b 
cause by such a union of forces the work done in the 
past can be extended to meet the present and fut , 
need of more workers, more efficient workers and — 
better organization. To succeed, the American Child 
Health Association must have energetic co-operatio: 
from all groups. It needs the assistance of every p 
fessional worker—every doctor, nurse, teacher, pu 


the co-operation of the parents, because on the 
the last analysis rests the responsibility for the chi 
condition. It means the co-operation of the child 
themselves, a simple thing to secure when healt 
be made such an attractive objective as. : 
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For Elementary Schools 
By William J. Hutchins 


ee Characters are built like houses, by putting secure- 
ly in place one piece of material after another in ac- 
cordance with a place well considered and carefully 
executed. Due to aims too general and too indefinite, 
moral teaching has often failed in effectiveness. In 
reports to parents children have been graded upon 
general conduct or deportment. Such reports are not 
enlightening and may be disheartening. A better plan 
would be to concentrate upon a few concrete, definite 
aims or objectives for a month or more. Such ob- 
- jectives may be found in the “Children’s Code of Mor- 
als.” Moral habits will be formed and strengthened by 
keeping these objectives before children and parents 
and making them appeal to the children. After the 
- formation of one habit or habits others may be made 
desirable for pupils. 
. The school may report to the home and the home 
to the school as to what progress is being made in the 
__ formation of new good habits. Under such circum- 
_ stances co-operation between the home and the school 
may be real and intelligent. Both may be working to- 
_ gether to build up new habits and the efforts of each 
will reinforce those of the other. Habits can not be 
formed by attending to them five hours a day and 
- neglecting them ten. This code may provide some- 
- thing positive in the way of building good habits of 
action. Adding negative to negative has never built 
up a reliable character. The child’s complaint that the 
_ school is_always telling what not to do but never gives 
- information of what to do in the way of conduct will 
- find a refutation in the positive provisions of this code. 
___A teacher may choose a few of these laws to put 
before the school and have the children meditate as 
well as act upon them both day and night. Or a more 
democratic plan might be to have each child pick out 
the articles which he thinks will be individually the 
= most helpful. Action can be started on this resolu- 
_ tion at once by having the children copy the articles 
they mean to practice, take them home to their par- 
ents and keep them on display in the home. There 
E may be permanent progress in character building when 
E 
3 








_ and only when teacher, child and parent know exactly 
what is to be done and keep constantly at it. 


E The provisions of the code follow: 
ige Bowe Moral Code for Boys and Girls 
Boys and girls who are good Americans try to 












come ever greater and better. Therefore they obey 

— the laws of right living which the best Americans 

_ have always obeyed. 
; I 

The Law of Health 


~~ The Good American Tries to Gain and to Keep Perfect Health 
The welfare of our country depends upon those 
who try to be physically fit for their daily work. 


1. [will keep my clothes, my bady. and my 
ind clean. 

2 I will avoid those habits which would harm 
2 and make and never break those habits which 


become strong and useful, that our country may _ be-- 


5 


CHILDREN’S CODE OF MORALS 


I will try to take such food, sleep and exer- 
cise as will keep me in perfect health. 


Tk 


The Law of Self-Control 
The Good American Controls Himself 


Those who best control themselves can best serve 
their country. 
I will control my tongue, and will not allow — 
it to speak mean, vulgar or profane words. 
| will control my temper, and will not get 
angry when people or things displease me. 
I will control my thoughts, and -will not. 
allow a foolish wish to spoil a wise purpose, 


ly 
we 
ay 


Il. 


The Law of Self-Reliance 
The Good American is Self-Reliant 


Self-conceit is silly, but self-reliance is necessary 
to boys and girls who would be strong and useful. 
| will gladly listen to the advice of older 


le 


and wiser people; 


I will reverence the wishes of 


those who love and care for me, and who know 
d me better than I; and I will learn to think 
for myself, choose for myself, act for myself. 

I will not be afraid of béing laughed at. 
I will not be afraid of doing right when the crowd 


life an 


Os 


does wrong. 


IV. 


The Law of Reliability 
The Good American is Reliable 


Fear never le a good American. 


Our country grows great and good as her citizens 


are able and more fully to trust each other. 


fore: 
l. 


I will be honest, in.word and in 


act. 


“Ehere= 


cae 


not lie, sneak, or pretend, nor will I- keep the 
truth from those who have a right to it. 


2) 


ing found out. 


I will not do wrong in the hope of not be- 
I cannot hide the truth from my- 


self and cannot often hide it from others. 
I will not take without permission — what 
does not belong to me. 
I will do promptly what I have promised — 

If I made a foolish promise, I will at — 
once confess my mistake, and I will try to make — 
good any harm which my mistake may have — 
I will so speak and act that people will 4 


Be 
4. 
to do. 


Cees 
find it 


easier to trust each other. 
V. 


The Law of Clean Play 
The Good American Plays Fair 


Clean play increases and trains one’s strength, 
and helps one to be more useful to one’s country. © 


Therefore: 
l. 


I will not cheat, nor will I play for keeps. 


If I should not play fair, the loser 
the fun of the game, the winner would lose his — 
self-respect, and the eame itself would become 


a mea 
be 
b,. 


for my own glory, but for the success of my team 


n and often cruel business. 


would © 


lose 


: 
a 
a 
& 


| 
ies: ‘ 


I will treat my opponent with courtesy. 
If I play a group ‘game, I will play, not. 


and for the fun of the game. 


4. 


I will be a good loser or a generous winner. 


(Continued on. page Bh) 3 
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RURAL COMMUNITY HOUSES HELP TO KEEP BOYS 
ON FARM 
New Centres Offer Everything From Movies to Billiards, 
With a Bit of Education Thrown In—Movement 
Extending to Outlying Sections All Over 
Country 

A new factor is being utilized in rural districts 
to create and foster the community spirit. It is the 
community house, a magnet which draws thé people 
of sparsely settled localities to meet frequently for their 
welfare both as individuals and as a group. It offsets 
to a degree the lure of the cities and makes for content- 
ment. It provides much that the small city might of- 
fer in the way of social diversion, with none of its 
drawbacks. 

It is only within a comparatively short period that 
the community house appeared. Prior to 1900 there 
was no established place where dwellers living far 
apart in agricultural districts could meet, unless it was 
in the school house or church. A dance in the barn 
and the interchange of gossip furnished the usual 
forms of group social diversion. 

This was.equally true of New England, the Mid- 
dle West, the South and Southwest and the Far West. 
True, New England had its clambakes and camp meet- 
ings and county fairs; the Middle West had barn 
raisings and corn roasts and fairs; the South barbe- 


cues and revival meetings, and the West its rodeos, 


when widely scattered neighbors saw one another per- 
haps once a year. The county seats and village settle- 
ments, of course, had a community life, but these ac- 
tivities did not embrace the casual visitor, man or wo- 
man, who came to town on market day or when it was 
necessary to replenish household or farm supplies, nor 
did they reach out into the daily lives of those who 
dwelt many miles away from the main street. 

There was no real community life outside the vil- 
lages. Then the growth of cities and the extension of 
surface car lines brought rural residents nearer to the 
cities and increased their opportunities for diversion. 
The automobile made visits to neighbors and _ cities 
more feasible. But this did not mean nor did it arouse 
the community spirit. The community was still a num- 
ber of separate units. Amusement was the chief aim 
and each individual sought it in his own way. The 
Grange sprang into being and made rapid strides in 
membership and influence, but it was organized for the 
benefit of one class in the community rather than for 
the community as a whole. But all these improve- 
ments over the old conditions tended to cause a de- 
mand for an organization or symbol around which 
would centre a community movement. The commun- 
ity house became this symbol.’ 


Three Kinds of Places 


i Two hundred and forty-eight community houses 
have been built since 1900; 202 since 1912, and 90 since 
1915. There are more than 500 of them. A census 
taken by the Department of Agriculture shows that 
201 are situated in places of 2,500 inhabitants or fewer, 
83 being in open country and 55 in towns or small 
cities having a population of more than 2,500. Nine are 
farmers’ fraternal society buildings, 29 church com- 
munity buildings, 20 of these being separate from the 


: church, 9 are farmers’ fraternal society buildings and 


8 are combined library and community buildings. The 
_ 83 buildings in the open country are controlled or 
__ dominated by the people of farming communities and 
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the membership usually includes every family deat : 
in the neighborhood. They are the homes of farmers’ 

clubs of various kinds, educational, purely social, eco- 
nomic, fraternal and general. 

There are three types of community houses ae 
may be described as minimum, medium and maximum. 
The minimum type has an auditorium with a stage and. 
dressing rooms, dining room, kitchen and a playground. 
Its activities on the economic side include agricultural 
society meetings, farm demonstrations, co-operative 
purchasing and marketing, fairs, canning and cooking 
demonstrations, and boys’ and girls’ club work. The 
educational and recreational features embrace lectures, 
entertainments, musicales, community sings, local plays, 
table games, debates and spelling bees. Purely social 
diversions take in club meetings, socials, dancing and 
supper parties and luncheons and teas. Political ral- 
lies, caucuses and elections are held there. A visiting 
nurse gives instruction in hygiene and in some there 
is a union church and Sunday School and a_ church 
auxiliary. 

The medium type has, in addition to the features 
possessed by the minimum, a library, woman’s rest 
room and committee room, and on its recreation side, 
adds basketball, volley ball, gymnasium games and 
tennis and baseball. The maximum type, in which the 
community house both structurally and in its appoint- 
ments and the scope of its activities reaches far beyond 
the conceptions of the originators of the movement, 
has a gymnasium, a room for games, special rooms for 
various committees, municipal offices, a health room, 
bowling, club rooms, swimming pool and_ showers, 
war veterans’.room, farm bureau room, Chamber of 
Commerce room, Red Cross or charities room, mus- 
eum, stock sales pavillion, art room, music room and. 
lodge room, in addition to the facilities included in 
others. 

The community houses have been constructed or 
acquired under a variety of conditions and serve differ- 
ent types of communities. For example, there is the 
building at Valrico, Fla. Many of the residents had 
left the North and West to go to that sparsely settled 
region and take up fruit farming. Church, school and 
fraternal ties of long standing had been severed. The 
newcomers were strangers to one another. But in 1915 _ 
they formed a community improvement association, 
and by the sale of stock, with dues and the proceeds of 
bazaars, erected a community house of two _ stories, 
50 by 80 feet, containing a lobby, an auditorium, a 
kitchen, assembly hall, stage, dressing room, two com- 
munity rooms and a motion picture booth. Much of 
the labor was done by volunteer members of the asso- 
ciation. Maintenance expenses of $220 a year are met 


. by dues and receipts from entertainments. 


The Dixon Township Building at Argonia, Kan- 
sas, represents in the form of a community house an 
attempt to unite the interests and aspirations of the 
farming community with those of the training centre, 
the township serving as the unit. The State Legisla- — 
ture permitted the township to vote bonds 
amount of $5,000 for the erection of the building. It 
contains rooms for township officials, a library of 600 


volumes, an auditorium, with 600 opera chairs, anda 


balcony seating 175; a large stage with five drop cur- | 
tains, one moving picture curtain and six wing curtains — 
and dressing rooms. Between the stage and the seats. q 
is a concrete floor 15 feet wide, running — ACTOSS the “fl 


(eontinued:¢ on page 13) 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION 


This pamphlet* on moral education is a distinct 
highly valuable contribution to the methodology 
moral instruction. ; 
_ This contribution grew out of a desire on the part 
a prominent business man, who refuses to allow 
name to be made public, to investigate and to 
€ more practical the methods of developing the 
I sense of American boys and girls. “The fun- 
ntal necessity for success with popular government 
Republic-Democracy is the moral education of all 
| children” was such a strong conviction of this 
tleman that he offered through the Character Edu- 
on Institution the sum of $20,000 in the form of 
ze for the best contribution outlining methods 
plans looking toward the realization of his ideal. 
teds of well considered plans were submitted. 
ie collaborators winning the award were from thé 
ate of Iowa and the plan submitted in consequence 
own as the “Iowa Plan.” The committee con- 
ed of nine of the state’s leading educators and 
kers with Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, Univerity of 
ya, as chairman. 

_ In carrying out the plan, regard must be had to 
> development through which the child passes in 
ing adulthood. Morality for children as for all 
genetic—it grows, it changes, it develops. The 
1 shows how the entire curriculum may be used 
cumulative influence toward the realization of 
- objectives. 

The plan involves the following: 

(1) Pupil participation in school government. 
ils must be early trusted to do things consistent 
heir developed mental powers. Control and dis- 
€ are predicated upon the collective will and sug- 
tions received from teachers. 

2) Problems are set for pupils with character 
ating incentives. Whole-hearted activity is cap- 
sd in connection with the problems which are 





. (Continued from page 12) 
Iding, with large double doors at each end. During 
fs and stock shows the animals are brought into the 
lilding through these doors, there to be examined and 
iged before the public. 
About eight years ago a boy went to the Secretary 
(the Matinecock Neighborhood Association of Locust 
, New York, and asked him to start a boys’ club, 
‘there was no place for boys to go for a good 
xcept to the saloons of neighboring towns. The 
retary found that there was in the village a young 
Vs athletic club which met in a blacksmith’s shop. 
rsuaded this club to join the Neighborhood As- 
nN as a recreation department to provide recrea- 
or the whole community. An executive com- 
as appointed, consisted of a timber dealer, a 
three carpenters and a clergyman. Temporary 
were found in an old barn, which was fitted 
ugh a general contribution, the equipment in- 
a phonograph, a piano, a pool table, a stove, 
in indoor baseball outfit and magazines. Soon 
ng men were governing themselves, financing 
nterprise and furnishing suppers, dances, 
nd ahtletic entertainments for the commun- 
“ames 
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provided. Situations are consciously and purposefully 
provided which involve ethical considerations and call 
for decision. 

(3) The socialized recitation is used as a means 
of developing the idea of community helpfulness and 
community feeling. Under the teacher’s guidance the 
discussion of practical life problems forms a helpful 
stimulant to correct thinking. ; 

(4) The making of character books by the stu- 
dents in which are included heroic deeds, ennobling 
acts, worth-while quotations and pictures of people, 
etc., is advised. 

(5) The curriculum is adjusted by years to the 
requirements as these from time to time manifest them- 
selves in the growing life. The plan shows in outline 
form how the curriculum can be used in working out 
character objectives. In all school subjects, moral as 
well as intellectual objectives are sought. 

(6) 
in successfully carrying out this plan is also worked 
out. This extends and includes various agencies with- 
out the school. Various scales and devices for eval- 
uating and measuring results are given. The treatment 
abounds in a wealth of illustration and suggestion 
drawn from “civic relations” and “life in the family”. 

This plan is especially worthy of the careful 
consideration of educators, ministers, social workers 
and in fact of every one who is in any way interested 
in bringing about a higher and better order of living 
and thinking on the part of people in general. ‘ 

* Character Education Methods, By Edwin D. 
Starbuck and others. Character Education Institu- 
tion, Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C. 


2 ee ee 


A thoroughly trained and skillful teacher, with 
the most ordinary books, will do vastly more for his 
school than an incompetent teacher can do with the 
best books ever written.—Pierce. 








The barn soon became too small for them and as 
the Neighborhood Association also was in need of a 
home an effort was made to get voluntary contribu- 
tions for a building which would house both. The_ 
work had aroused the community spirit and 90 per 
cent of the families in the village contributed. With 
voluntary labor worth $1,500, plus the fund raised, a 
community house costing $32,000 was erected. All the 
work was done by residents of the community, every 
piece of timber and iron used in construction was fab- 
ricaged in the village. -There was provided an auditor- 
ium seating 500 persons, a stage, a social room, a mo- 
tion picture booth, a room for the village Fire Depart- 
ment, five baths, four bowling alleys, pool tables, | a 
player piano, and kitchen, china and cooking utensils. 
The building is in constant use, the attendance being 
an average of 800 persons a week. The annual budget 
of $4,000 is met from receipts and dues. Motion pic- 
tures are given twice a week. 


And so many other community houses all over the 
land are helping to make the country less lonely and to 
spread the mutually helpful spirit in the country — 


N, Y. Times. 


The training which the teacher should have — 
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_ Austrian bureaucracy, the Czech population 

of 400,000 numbered 1,500 societies, with 140,000 act- 
_ive members. The central committee has its offices at 
re each instructor is licensed by the tech- 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE 
(Continued from page 9) 
mountain peak;” “run as if you were breasting a 
strong wind’) are among the salient features of the 
Finnish system. 

Finland has two associations of women gymnasts; 
these conduct athletic badge tests for girls and women, 
including tests in ski-ing, skating, throwing, batting, 
swimming, walking and cycling. Throughout Den- 
mark and Finland, and to a lesser degree in Sweden 
one finds a decided movement away from the old 
formal gymnastic exercises, toward a broader and 
more flexible program. 

The story of the development of the Czecho- 
Slovak national gymnastic society, the Sokols, is 
closely associated with the history of the nation, For 
generations the Austrian rulers of the Czech people 
had been determined to exterminate every spark: of 
Czech national feeling; the use of the Czech language, 


the celebration of their national festivals, and every - 


manifestation of patriotic feeling was a political crime. 
The Sokol organization, founded in Prague in 1862 as 
a gymnastic organization, has extended its activities 
to include the perpetuation of Czech language and 
literature, festivals and music, and has triumphantly 
survived the bitter persecution of the Austrian secret 
police. To quote the President of the Union of 
Sokols, “Out of a simple gymnastic society there has 
developed a powerful national organization — which 
assumes public functions; it began with the elemen- 
tary education of the Czech’s body, but has grown to 


include his spiritual welfare, his moral development, 


and above all, his national expression.” In the an- 
cient Czech folk-songs, “Sokol” means “hero.” The 
official dress of the Sokol is the ancient national cos- 
tume. In spite of determined opposition from the 


(1913) 
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nical department, after a prescribed course of — 
and successfully passed examinations. No teacher | 
ceives a salary, but gives, gladly, his services to t 
state; the fees for instruction are about five cent 
month. Imagine such a society operating daily 
equipped gymnasia in a small city; pa 
‘men, women and children; and where the richest a 
the poorest, peasant and noble, march side by side 
their ancient national costume! ; Ae 
The type of work given is interesting and uniqu 
for women and children, general gymnastics of an i 
formal type, with Bohemian singing games and fc 
dances, charming in their simplicity and  dramai 
qualities. The men’s work naturally centers arou 
principles of national defence; in fencing, wrestli 
and shooting the Czech contestant makes good at t 
international Olympic games. The scope of the Soko 
civic and social influence may be judged by the fe 
lowing excerpt; “Attention is directed to the boys lea 
ing school, especially to the neglected youngsters fort 
ing the rising generation of workmen. The Sol 
take care of these, and introduce them into their hall 
hours are reserved in the gymnasium for them; exc 
sions, expeditions and published preformances a 
ranged for and by them. This has developed i 
universal and extensive branch of the Sokol a 
1ty. oS poe eae 
Every third year the Sokol national festiv: 
held at Prague. The railroads give free transporta 
to all members of the organization; the men, rich 
poor alike, are lodged in barracks, and the wo 
the university buildings; food is furnished by the | 
organizations at a nominal price. The festival is h 
in the open air, and is participated in, literally 
thousands; the winners in the various events — 
awarded a national symbolic trophy as simple 
laurel wreath of the ancient Olympic games. [1 
nity, simplicity, and an entire absence of “com 
ization of sport,’ our own athletic contests hav 
to learn from those of the Sokols: © = > 
The French have eight normal schools of P 
Education in the eight districts of France; the 
as a whole, seems formal and military in type 
French newspapers proudly assert that the Pre 
man is keenly interested in “sport;” but it seer 
the observer that the interest is concentrated o 
production of successful contestants for publi 
and that very little attempt is being made to 
duce any universal system for general use. O 
own magazines gave lately a not inaccurate 
tion of the French girl’s sport costume, a 
frock, a wide-brimmed hat with a floating v: 
fringed gloves, and a striped parasol! The- 
Gymnique,” at Tourgeville, trains women for t 
_a lesson observed there was cheerfully informal 


teaching-training curriculum would be — 
from. the American point of views ~*~ = 
In the English schools of Physical T a 





at Chelsea, and the Bergman-Osterb 
mouth. [magine finding in the sta 
schools, the normal students sin 
~ (Continued on 
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__ SHOULD NORTH CAROLINA HAVE 


_ The increase throughout the United States in the 
ber and efficiency of high schools is an out« 
nding feature of recent educational progress. It 
the answer which our people are making to the 
emand everywhere felt for better opportunities for 
ng men and women to get on in life. Everyone 
1s conversant with educational progress every- 
ere realizes that a four-year high school education 
0 Id be within reach of every boy and girl, whether 
Ing in the city or in the country. To this end pro- 
ion is being made as rapidly as possible in all 
tes by which a well-equipped high school shall be 
ablished in every community. North Carolina 
Id carry forward this development of high schools 
in its borders until not a single boy or girl in the 
is denied the privilege of completing a four-year 
se in an accredited high school. 
According to Bulletin No. 11, U. S. Bureau of 
ation, 1922, entitled, “Accredited Secondary 
lools in the United States”, the number of accredited 
n schools in the United States increased from 
J00 in 1911 to 16,000 in 1917. A comparison 
ed upon information contained in this bulletin 
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MORE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 


follows: 

States having a population between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 are compared with respect to the number of 
accredited high schools in the accompanying table, 


No. of Ratio of 

Accredited High Schools 

State Population High Schools to Population 
VOWS Soe oe 2,404,021 746 Pati ose, 
Indrana-. 2 4.s "= 2,930;390 652 1 to 4,495 
Oklahoma _____ 2,028,283 304 EF te 6,672 
Wisconsin 25 2. 2,632,067 357 ExtO cla go 
Minnesota _____ 2,387,125 278 1 to 8,586 
Mirginia. =o. 219-2 2-309, 187 238 1 to--957.02 
Alabama 22252 2,488,174 1638 1 to 14,909 
Tennessee  _____ 2,332,885 136 1 to, £7,783 
GeOreiawsn ae ZS 90; 8a 162 4° to. 175875 
- North Carolina _2,559,123 143 1 to 17,896 
Kentucky <== 2,416,630 131 1 to 18,447 


The table shows that North Carolina is next to 
the last in its ratio of high schools to population. 
Iowa, with a population of 100,000 less, has more 
than five times as many accredited high schools as 
North Carolina. Mississippi, with a populagion 
200,000 less, and Oklahoma, with a population 500,000 
less each, have over double the number. ~ 


































(Continued from page 14) 
With regard to corrective and remedial work, the 
rican instructor finds much more in common with 
ish than with continental methods of procedure; 
ie English orthopedic clinics, the equipment is 
e, the posture training is basic, and the patient's 
est and co-operation are demanded; in the Ger- 
and Austrian gymnasia, the heavy and complicat- 
nder machines are still widely used, the instruc- 
is given by nurses, usually of a Roman Catholic 
| Lutheran sisterhood, and, in general, the lessons 
spiritless and mechanical. The Sokols have as 
done little with special classes for handicapped 
en. 

| Amusing contrasts are found in the play-habits 
European children; in Spain, the boys of the well- 
families are keen on foot-ball and tennis, while 
easant children, in strict accordance with  the- 
es of Herr Groos, are cheerfully occupied in 

hearsing’ brigandage, goat-herding and _ bull-fight- 
he girls of South Europe, in early adolescence, 

pled with fearfully and wonderfully short and 

eled shoes; from about the twenty-fifth year 

. the universal footwear of the South European 

oman resembles elastic-sided Congress gaiters, 

he woman of the poorer classes wears carpet- 

One seldom finds such direct relation be- 

ause and effect. . 

n the Near East, as in all countries where the 

h soldier has made his camp, the small boys are 

ing the British Tommy’s games. In Athens, I saw, 

he shadow of the Acropolis, an exciting cricket 

played by school boys and correctly umpired 

gray-bearded Greek priest in his impressive 

stical robes. In Constantinople, the gamuins 

ying soccer in the marble-paved, cypress-shaded 

ards of the mosques; and at the Constantinople 

Turkish and Armenian, Russian and Syrian 

basketball beneath the harem windows of 





~ 


valace. One finds, on the contrary, that in the 


Teutonic countries there is little spontaneous play and 
few attempts at organized games. A week’s survey of 
after-school activities in the public parks of Vienna 
and Berlin showed the children gathering violets, play- 
ing in the brooks, tossing balls, but not one single or- 
ganized or group game in progress. A dozen twelve- 
year-old boys had a soccer ball; instead of any effort 
at co-operative play, the embryo 
owned the ball was passing it to his lieutenant, while 
the rest of the group stood submissively by. A nation 
whose boys are not good “players” promises ill for the 
cause of democracy in Germany. : 

In Great Britain, every provincial town and rural 
community has its public cricket-grounds and football 
fields, wheré games are played not only by profession- 


als and by school-boys but by the general public. With 
us, golf courses are few and expensive; in Edinborough, — 


every shop clerk and stenographer has access to the 


“greens. 


‘I have left no space to tell of the varied and pic-~ 
turesque aspects of physical training in the Old World. 


—of a gymnastic meet at Robert College on the Bos- 
porus, where a class in “Russian Gymnastics” was led 
by a former officer of the Tsar’s Life Guards; of a 
group of college girls in Carpathian folk-dances, taught 
them by one of Wrangel’s generals, now night-watch- 
man at.the college; or of the timid and pathetic  at- 
tempts at play found among groups of Armenian or- 
phans, whose fathers have been killed in battle and 


whose mothers, less fortunate, have been interned in — 


the Turkish captor’s harem. 


The present-day interest in Physical Education is — 
In spite of the general tendency — 


truly international. 


in Europe to regard physical training as a measure of 
preparedness rather than as a contributory branch of 
general education, there is in progress a vigorous ef- 
fort to break away from the old formal and military 
gymnastic traditions, and to develop a sounder, broad- ~ /— 





Hindenberg who ~ 
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CHILDREN’S CODE OF MORALS 
(Continued from page 11) 


VI. 


The Law of Duty 
The Good American Does His Duty 


The shirker or the willing idler lves upon the 
labor of others, burdens others with the work which 
he ought to do himself. He harms his fellow-citizens, 
and so harms his country. 

I will try to find out what my duty is, what 

I ought to do, and my duty | will do, whether it 

is easy or hard. What I ought to do I can do. 


VI. 


The Law of Good Workmanship 
The Good American Tries to do the Right Thing in the Right Way 


The welfare of our country depends upon those 
who have learned to do in the right way the things 
that ought to be:done. Therefore: 

1. I will get the best possible education, and 
learn all that I can from those who have learned 
to do the right thing in the right way. 

2. | will take an interest in my work, and will 
not be satisfied with slipshod and merely passable 
work. A wheel or a rail carelessly made may 
cause the death of hundreds. 

3. I will try to do the right thing in the 
right way, even when no one else sees or praises 
me. But when I have done my best, I will not 
envy those who have done better, or have received 
larger reward. Envy spoils the work and the 
worker. 

VITI. 


The Law of Team-Work 
The Good American Works in Friendly Co-operation With His 
Fellow-Workers 


One man alone could not build a city or a great 
railroad. One man alone would find it hard to build 
a house or a bridge. That I may have bread, men 
have sowed and reaped, men have made plows and 
threshers, men have built mills and mined coal, men 
have made stoves and kept stores. As we learn better 
how to work together, the welfare of our country is 
advanced. 

1. In whatever work I do with others, I will 
do my part and will help others do their ee 

2. 1 will keep in order the things which I u 
in my work. When things are out of place, thee 
are often in the way, and sometimes they are 
hard to find. Disorder means confusion, and 
waste of time and patience. 

3. In all my work with others, I will be cheer- 
ful. Cheerlessness depresses all the workers and 
injures all the work. 

4. When I have received money for my work, 
I will be neither a miser nor a spendthrift. I will 
save or spend as one of the friendly workers 
of America. 

IX. 


The Law of Kindness 
The Good American is Kind 


In America those who are of different races, 
colors and conditions must live together.. We are of 
many different sorts, but we are one great people. 
Every unkindness hurts the common life, every kind- 
ness helps the common life. Therefore: 

1. I will be kind in all my thoughts. 1 will 
bear no spites or grudges. I will not think my- 
self above any other boy or girl because I. am 
of a differenct race or color or condition. I will 
never despise anybody. 


se = 
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better, her citizens must be loyal, vce faithf 
in every relation of life. 


in the National Morality Codes Competition, 191 
the best Children’s Code of Morals, the judges 
Professor George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale Univ 
Justice Mahlon Pitney, of the Supreme Court 
United States, 
Moore, of the National Council of Women. 
the states participated and the compen W. 
the auspices of the 


of the other nine laws of The Good ce 
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HOW IS IT IN YOUR HOME? 


Among the things which Prof. C. A. How- _ 
ard, president of the state Teachers Associ- — 
ation outlined as ‘(What the School Has a — 
Right to Expect from the Home,” are the fol- 
lowing: Regular study periods with quiet sur-- — 
roundings, more evenings at home, better | 
chaperonage, more companionship between 
parents and children, more consideration for 
the boys’ and girls’ honest opinion—even if | 
they differ from the time when you were — 


young. e 
—Oregon P. T. A. Bulletin — 
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2. 1 will be kind in all my speech. 1! will mi 
gossip nor will I speak unkindly of anyone. ae 
may wound or heal. 

3. J] will be kind in all my acts. 1 will n 
selfishly insist on having my own way. I| wi 
always be polite..Rude people are not good Amet 
cans. I will not trouble unnecessarily those wl 
do work for me. I will do my best to prev 
cruelty, and will give my — help to those . 
need it most. = 

Xx. 


The Law of Loyalty 
The Good American is Loyal 


If our America is to become ever greater ‘al 














































1. I will be loyal to my family. In loya 
I will gladly obey my parents or those who a 
in their place. I will do my best to help eal 
member of my family to strength and useft 
ness. a 
2. I will be loyal in my school. In oy 
I will obey and help other pupils to obey t 
rules which further the good of all. = 
3. I will be loyal in my town, my state, 1 
country. In loyalty I will respect and help 
to respect their laws and their courts of ju: 
4. | will be loyal to humanity. In lo l 
I will do my best to help the friendly rela 
of our country, and to give to everyone in eV 
land the best possible chance. . 
If | try simply to be loyal to my famil 
may be disloyal to my school. If! try | 
to be loyal to my school I may be disloyal 
town, my state and my country. If I try 
ply to be loyal to my town, state and cou 
I may be disloyal to humanity.. I will try_ 
all things else to be loyal to humanity; 
shall surely be loyal to my country, my 
and my town, to my school and to my f 
And he who obeys the law of loyalty ob 








_ Historical Note 
This code was awarded the Donor’s prize of 


and President Mrs. Phillip 


Character Education indies ~ ae 


Chevy Chase, Pashia DEC es 
































_ Literature relating to the Negra is rapidly in- 
creasing. Negroes, themselves, are writing more and 
1ore. Various phases of negro life and thought are 
ing investigated and discussed by members of both 
es. All students of social and economic conditions 
n this country must be familiar with this literature if 
they are to have any real understanding of what is 
s0ing on in the country. Following is a list of a few 
ks that are of interest and value: 

“A Short History of the American Negro”, by 
njamin Brawley, published by the Macmillan 
mpany , 

_ “The Negro in our History”, by Carter G. Wood- 
on, the Associated Publishers; 

_ “The Negro in Literature and Art’, by Benjamin 
Brawley, published by Duffield & Company; 

~ “The Negro in Chicago—The Report of the Chicago 
‘Commission on Race Relations’, published by the 
Jniversity of Chicago Press; 

“The Trend of the Races”, by George E. Haynes, 
ublished by Council of Women for Home Missions; 
“The Book of American Negro Poetry”, by James 
‘Weldon Johnson, published by Harcourt, Brace & 
mpany; 

“The History of the Negro Church’, by Carter 
Woodson, Associated Publishers; 

“A Century of Negro Migration”, by Carter G. 
Voodson, Associated Publishers. — 

- “The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861”, by 
rter G. Woodson, Associated Publishers; 

“Negro Folk Rhymes”, by Thomas W. Tally, 
ished by Macmillan Company ; 





“Goat Alley”, by E. H. Culbertson, Stewart Kidd 


ompany; | 
~ “Harlem Shadows”, by Claude McKay , published 
‘Harcourt, Brace & Company; 

“Nigger”, by Clement Wood, published by E. P. 
itton Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
“White and Black”, by Hubert Anthony Shands, 
ished by Harcourt, Brace & Company, | West 
Street, New York City; 


“A Social History of the Negro”, by Benjamin 
wley, published by The Crisis, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
- York City; 

n, published by The Crisis, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
LSB ies 3 

~ (Continued on page 22). 


“Birth-right”, by T. S. Stribling, Century Co.; 


American Civilization and the Negro”, by C. V. . 


NUMBER 3 


SPARKS OF PURE DEMOCRACY 


When Governor Smith was called back to man the 
state guns of New York he lost no time in directing 
his broad-sides at the ranks of those who because of 
their fear of the free working of the principles of pure 
democracy would by legislative measures seek to close 
the mouths of others holding ideas and opinions con- 
trary to thetr own. The “Lusk Laws” were enacted 
just after the World War and during the administra- 
tion of Governor Miller when “everybody” was afraid 
of “everything.” During the War and immediately 
following it any person possessing a new, original, or 
independent idea or opinion was sure to be the victim 
of the hobnailed boot or the mailed fist of some en- 
throned power if that person had courage to give ut- . 
terance. The following are some crisp paragraphs 
from Governor Smith’s: message to the New York — 
legislature calling for the immediate repeal of the 
above mentioned laws, and concerning the pardon of 
James Larkin, a war prisoner: 


“Tam firm in my belief that the law passed at the 
last session of the legislature which requires the teach- 
ers of our public schools to submit to a loyalty test is =~ 
a direct violation of the letter and spirit of the laws 
of our State, unless you are prepared to take the stand 
that this great army of useful public servants is in-— 
capable of being responsible for the abuse of their — 
rights. See 


No reason that I can find justifies the existence 
of this law upon our statute books. It is wrong in 
principle. It is a violation of the spirit of our consti-- 
tution, and it is an unwarranted interference with 
freedom of opinion—one of the foundation stones of = 
democratic government. Throughout the history of 
the world where people have allowed the government — 
to think for them the government has been unsuccess- 
ful. Part of the success of America lies in the undis- 
puted fact that the government permits the people to 
think for themselves. std Fe 


Interference with personal liberty, censorship of 
thought, word, act or teaching, abridgment in any way 
of the freedom of speech and of the press by the gov- 
ernment itself, unquestionably encourages, if in fact 
it does not promote, intolerance and bigotry in the — 
minds of the few directed against the many. = 

ec 


I pardon Larkin not because of agreement with 
his views, but despite my disagreement with them. 







a 















(Continued on page 19) 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 


Mollie A. Peterson 


This is the first of a series of articles on the fur- 
nishing and decorating of homes. In these articles the 
fundamental principles of art and their application to 
the problems of interior decoration will be discussed. 


We all live in houses of one sort. or another. 
Whether beautiful or ugly they constitute the environ- 
ment in which we spend a great part of our time and 
as such influence us continuously consciously or un- 
consciously. In so far as this environment is comfort- 
able and beautiful it exerts a beneficial influence mak- 
ing for repose and for recuperation from the fatigue 
of body and mind; and for fuller, higher and more 
joyous living in general. In so far as it is lacking 
in comfort and beauty, it is a constant, although often 
unconscious, source of irritation and annoyance. A 
beautiful comfortable home is therefore quite ob- 
viously an important matter in our lives. 


There is at the present time an extraordinary in- 
terest in domestic architecture and home furnishing. 
Forty years ago American people had slight concep- 
tion of the cultural value of the home environment 
and cared relatively little about the way in which 
their homes were furnished. Public taste was. very 
low and even among the educated and wealthy classes 
there were few well furnished homes. The last ten or 
fifteen years have brought an almost revolutionary 
«change. At the present time no woman of intelligence 
is indifferent to the beauty or ugliness of her home 
and even in the thousands of homes of the common 
people one is constantly touched by the attempts at 
beautifying. Whatever sort of homes we actually 
have, as a people, we all want beautiful homes and 
are striving toward that ideal. 


Unhappily beautiful homes do not result from 
chance or accident. They are created as are all beau- 
tiful things by the observance of certain laws of har- 
mony in the relationships of spaces, forms, lines, tones 
and colors. To transform an empty house into a place 
of restful beauty is a real creative art and requires 
much the same knowledge, appreciation, discriminat- 
ing judgment and creative imagination that it takes 
to make a beautful painting or statue. Few of us, if 
indeed any, are born with this knowledge and ap- 
preciation but most of us who are willing to expend 
time and energy can acquire a working knowledge 
which is the basis of good taste. There are two main 
lines of attack. First, that of careful, critical observa- 
tion of beautiful things. There is no surer way of ac- 
quiring a feeling for beauty than through constant 
observation and comparison of beautiful things and 
the present time offers an almost unlimited field for 

this training. Never before have the shops been so 
well stocked with really beautiful furniture and ma- 
terials; our magazines, especially those devoted to the 
interests of the home, show monthly glimpses into 
homes furnished with taste and sane judgment; and 
books on architecture, historic furniture and design 
beautifully illustrated, are available to everyone who 
cares to use them. Even advertising material sent out 
by manufacturers and dealers is often of high artistic 
quality and worthy of the attention of the home build- 
- er and furnisher, © 





to them an equal opportunity at their start in 


































CAPITAL’S DUTY TO THE WAGE EARNER 

_ To recognize the mutual obligation of “service to 
society.” eet 
To study the mind of labor; to inform and per- 
suade. i 
To recognize and remedy the vulnerable joints in 
capital’s armor. . .  - 
To maintain the “common labor” base of indus- 

try by selective, not indiscriminate, immigration. 
To ascertain and communicate the facts about 
national production and national income. ea 
To hire the minimum help selectively and keep 
down turnover. Ae % 
To “place” 

the task. : 
To teach it to be efficient. . 

To promote systematically on merit. 


To remove the nightmare of unemployment fro: 

the worker’s pillow. 
To carry the necessary surplus of labor at the 1 
dustry’s expense. : 4 
To pay the highest possible wages, provide ade- 
quate incentives to diligence and give labor the facts 
of the business. . Pe 
To improve the economic machine to these ends. ~ 
To lead not drive men through a_ working-da 
that leaves them resilient. 2) ae 
To do it in a well-served plant that exceeds all 
statutory requirements, as to health, safety and labor 
laws. | 
To do it under the guidance of trained and en- 
ergized foremen who command respect and esteem. — 
To provide on a democratic basis for self-expres- 
sion on all of the worker’s interests and particularly 
at his job and in his plants for speedy adjustments. — 
To keep the way open for his education, advan 
ment and responsible participation. aaa 
To encourage thrift and the acquisition of a st 
in the industry. ee 
To recognize and provide for the depreciation « 
the worker himself by reduced tasks and provision | 
pension. ee 
To recognize at all times that the worker reser 
the right to make his own mistakes.—Survey. 
5 : ; 


it intelligently and create interest in 


na 


i 
Cy 


Nation Must Give Children Equal Opportunities | 


The nation, as a whole, has the obligation of s 
measures toward its children, as a whole, as will yi 
This responsibility and duty is not based on the nece 
sity to secure physical, mental, and moral health, ece 
nomic and social progress by the nation. Every « 
delinquent in body, education or character is a ch 
upon the community itself. The children of st 
physique and of sound education form the army 
which we must march to progress.—Herbert Hoover. 





The second means of acquiring good tas 
through an understanding of the principles of b 
color harmony, proportion, contrast and subo: 
tion. These principles will be discussed in deta 
articles following in this serie, 8 8 8 
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- SPARKS OF PURE DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 17) 





c. - Moreover I believe that the safety of the state is 
affirmatively impaired by the imposition of such a 


tence for such a cause. 


_Political progress results from the clash of con- 
ting opinions. The public assertion of an errone- 
is doctrine 1s perhaps the surest way to disclose the 
ror and make it evident to the electorate. And it is 
distinct disservice of the state to impose for the utter- 
ce of a misguided opinion such extreme punishment 
may tend to deter in proper cases that full and free 
scussion of political issues which is a fundamental 
democracy. 

Stripped of its legalistic aspects this, to my mind, 
political case where a man has been punished for 
@ Statement of his beliefs. From the legal point of 
7 it is. a case where a man has received during the 
od of unusual popular excitement following the 
e of the war too severe a sentence for a crime in- 
ving no moral turpitude.” | 
nn a ne 
ee How is it in Your Home? 

- Among the things which Prof. C. A.» Howard, 
esident of the State Teachers Association outlined as 


hat the School Has a Right to Expect from the 
,’ are the following: Regular study periods 
th quiet surroundings, more evenings at home, bet- 
chaperonage, more companionship between parents 
id children, more knowledge of the child’s friends, 
iore consideration for the boys’ and girls’ honest 
inion—even if they differ from the time when yo 

oung.—Oréegon P. T. A. Bulletin, | 
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HOW FARM TENANTS LIVE 


What is called by North Carolina Rural Life 
“the most elaborate study of farm tenancy ever con- 
ducted in a single state” has been completed and the re- 
sults which are being summarized by Dr. C. C. Tay- 
lor, of the State College of Agriculture, will shortly be 
published in a State Department of Agriculture bulle- 
tin. Meanwhile the University of North Carolina, one 
of the educational institutions co-operating in the sur- 
vey, has made a valuable specific contribution in the 
form of a bulletin on “How Farm Tenants Live.” 
This bulletin is free to residents of the State and may 
be obtained by writing to the Extension Division, the 
University of North Carolina. It is the joint product 
of Dr. E. C. Branson, Professor of Rural Social Eco- 
nomics, and Mr. J. A. Dickey, a graduate student at 
the University. The publication is based on the de- 
tailed survey of Baldwin and Williams townships, lo- 
cated in Chatham county, made by Mr. Dickey dur- 
ing the summer of 1922. It is gratifying to note that 
Mr. Dickey was himself born and reared on a North 
Carolina farm and was thus peculiarly fitted for the 
task. Dr. Branson has as usual invested the bulletin 
with human and social significance. 

The 329 farm homes investigated include practi- 
cally the entire population of Baldwin and Williams 
townships. The economic status of the farmers is 
compactly presented in the following table taken from 
the bulletin: 





Owned Total Cash 
Property Per Cash Per 

Economic Classes Owned Family Income Family 
135 white owners _-_$624,642 $4,627 $ 84,553 $626 
41 black owners _. 938,856 2,407 21,708 597 
38 white renters __ 19,999 526 9,525.7 251 
13 white croppers — 3,279 426 1,993 153 
66 black renters -_ 27,016 409 19,0538 289 
36 black croppers _ 4,113 123 2 SCTE 197 
329 farmers ..- <= $772,905 $2,349 $139,609 $424 


Croppers are distinguished from renters in that 


they own practically “no work stock and no farm im- — 


plements” and have “little or nothing to invest in 
farming except the bare labor of themselves and their _ 
families.’ They are decidedly at the bottom of the 
rural, social and economic ladder. The proportion of | 
farmers in the different groups in these two town- 
ships approximates the proportions for the rest of the 
state. The writers also evidently believe the economic 
and social conditions in Baldwin and Williams town- 
ships to be fairly representative of rural conditions 
throughout the state. They say “as the farm tenants — 
are in this little corner of Chatham, so they are in 
general throughout the state, and every other state in 
the South.” This representative character of the sur- 
vey makes it much more significant than the com- 
paratively narrow statistical base might lead us to 
infer. 

The term cash income in the table in each case 
refers to gross not net income. The economic welfare 
of the farmer is of course determined by the value of — 
the things he gets from the farm 1. e. fuel, food and 
housing plus the net cash income. 


Of: fooden theteaee 
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North Carolina tenant has comparatively plenty, but 


being largely restricted to home grown products of 


little diversity it-is ill balanced and is often productive a 
Py Da Sant 
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THE WORK OF THE EXTENSION DIVISION 


The extension division was re-organized two years 
ago for the purpose of co-ordinating activities already 
in existence at the college and of inaugurating and 
developing new lines of service to the people of the 
state. 


The group of people which has been most effect- 
ively served up to the present time is the teachers in 
the public schools of the state. The establishment of 
extension classes, meeting in various cities, has been 
generally recognized as an unusually important and 
valuable movement. 


These classes meet weekly, generally in the late af- 
ternoon, at night, or on Saturday mornings, for a per- 
iod of one hour and forty minutes. Each class meets 
seventeen or twenty-five times during the year. Reg- 
ular members of the college faculty hold these classes, 
and to those teachers taking them full college credit 
of two or three semester hours is granted. 


The classes thus serve the teachers in two ways: 
first, by enabling them to continue teaching and at the 
same time, provided the usual requirements concerning 
entrance conditions are fulfilled, to work for a colleg- 
iate degree; and secondly, by enabling them to apply 
the credit received for this work toward the raising of 
the grades of their certificates. Any teacher complet- 
ing two twenty-five meeting courses receives the same 
credit as for attendance at a summer session. A reg- 
istration fee of five dollars is charged for each course. 


In 1921-1922 a total of eight classes was held in 
Greensboro, Charlotte and Reidsville. This year thir- 
teen classes are held, in High Point and Leaksville, 
as well as the other cities. 


Through the extension division the college also 
participates in such activities as school surveys, school 
inspections, mental tests and measurements, etc. Teach- 
ers may secure books and other professional literature, 
information of a professional nature, and advice in 
meeting their individual problems. Lecturers are sent 


out to address schools and teachers’ meetings on desir- 
ed subjects. 


To literary and civic clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and like organizationsgthe extension division of- 
fers a similar service. A program for any occasion, 
or a series of programs will be arranged. To aid in 
the study and development of these programs, books 
and other material are loaned. If desired, lecturers 
are sent out to address club meetings. These lecturers, 
who are regular members of the college faculty, go out 
on the condition that the actual expenses of the trip be 
paid by the club or community visited. 


~ A feature of the division’s service is its publica- 
A series entitled “Extension Bulletins” is now 








available. The first was written by Professor J. A. 
Highsmith, of the department of education, and is call- 
ed, “A Manual for the Giving and Scoring of Mental 
Tests.” It is widely recognized as an authoritative 
contribution to the literature of this important sub- 
ject. The second, intended primarily for the use of 
literary clubs, was compiled by Charles B. Shaw, li- 
brarian of the college, and is called “A Reading List 
of Biographies.”” It is a classified and annotated list 
of biographes, arranged for group study and discus- 
sion. It has been adopted by many clubs in the state 
and is proving to be a popular study course. The 
third publication is a list of the extension courses of- 
fered in 1922- 1923: and the fourth is a list of the lec- 
tures offered this year. The entire edition of the third 
is exhausted. Copies of the remaining bulletins will 
be sent on request. 4 


z 





























As an evidence of its faith in the good work a 
is being accomplished by parent-teacher associations, 
the extension division publishes monthly a bulletin for 
the state parent-teacher organization. This bulletin 
is nationally recognized as a leading publication of its 
type. The “Parent-Teacher Bulletin” and “Extension 
Bulletins” are sent out free of charge. 7 


Through the extension division the library ex- 
tends its services to the people of the state. With the 
co-operation of the members of the faculty on techni- 
cal and highly specialized questions, its reference de- 
partment acts as an information bureau in preparing 
bibliographies and in supplying information on mis- 
cellaneous subjects. The circulation department sends 
out books on any subject, especially in connection with 
the club study programs and those of professional. ir ! 
terest to teachers. 


A new publication at the college is entitled “ 
brary Notes.”’ “Public Libraries’—one of the jour 
devoted to library science—says of it under the head- 
ing of “Interesting Things in Print’: “A very de- 
lightful pamphlet with the caption ‘Library Notes,’ V. 
1, No. 1, published by the North Carolina College fot 
Women Library, makes a strong bid for favor. Open- 
ing with a quotation from Henry Van Dyke on b 
and libraries, followed by six pages of titles of rec 
additions, annotated and classified, it closes with 
brary news. ‘Library Notes’ would be a pleasan 
itor anywhere among book people and it canno 
to be helpful to the students of the North -Carolina) 
College for Women.” “Library Notes” is publishe 
monthly and, like the other publications mentioned 
this article, is for free distribution. 





The extension division is maintained to be 
vice to the people of the state. If it can pee! you 
any way do not hesitate to call on’it, ~~ 
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_ TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS FOR A COUNTRY SCHOOL 
4 Selected by Vote of the American Library Association 
4 and National Educational Association 

By the vote of the National Education Association 
_ and the American Library Association, a list of twen- 
_ ty-five books was selected for use in small country 
_ schools where book funds were limited. 
E The Three Foot Shelf is composed of well illustrat- 
~ ed editions, which we recommend for their attractive 
_ appearance and good wearing qualities. Since the pur- 
_ pose of a school library is to arouse a lasting en- 
_ thusiasm for books, these well made volumes’ with 
_ decorated covers, fine illustrations, good paper and 
_ clear type, will be well worth their cost. 

‘a The Two Foot Shelf has been selected for schools 
_ unable to purchase the higher priced set, and supplies 
_ the same list of books in less attractive or abridged 
_ editions. A few titles, such as Van Loon’s Story of 
_ Mankind, can be found only in one edition, but 
~ wherever a choice is possible, we have selected for this 
_ set inexpensive editions of as attractive appearance as 
* possible for the money. 
ae The numerals in brackets after each title indicate 
the grades for which the book is best suited. This 
- grading is based on “Graded List of Books for Chil- 
_ dren,’ prepared by the National Education Associa- 
tion, and published by the American Library Associa- 
_ tion. Three Foot Shelf 











_ ZEsop Fables, ed. Jacobs. Macmillan $1.50 
. Illus. Heighway (2-3) 
Alcott, L. M. Little Women. Little, Brown 1.50 
| Popular “illus. ed. (6-7) 
Anderson, H. C. Fairy Tales (4-6) Jacobs 1.50 
Arabian Nights. Entertainments. Holt 2.00 












Ed. F. J. Olcott (5-7) 
Carroll, Lewis 


_ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (4-6) 

~ Macmillan [75 
| Through the Looking Glass (4-6) Macmillan 1.75 
a Robinson Crusoe (4-8) Jacobs 1.50 


. Christmas Carol, Lippincott 2.00 

Illus. Rackham (7-9) 

dge, M. M. Hans Brinker. Scribner 1.50 
(New Amsterdam Ed. ) (5-7) 

Hagedorn, Hermann 

 Boy’s Life of Theodore Roosevelt (7-8) Harper 1.75 
“Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Wonder Book. Rand 2.00 

| Illus. Milo Winter (4-6) 

Irving, Washington 

} Child’s Rip Van Winkle. 

| = Tlus. Maria Kirk (6-7) 

| Kipling, Rudyard. Jungle Book 

1 Lamb, Charles. Tales from Shakespeare. Harper 
Illus. Rhead (6-8) 

-Malory, Sir Thomas : 

- Boy’s King Arthur; ed. Lanier (7-8) Scribner 2.25 
‘Mother Goose. Complete Mother Goose. Stokes 1.75 

Illus. E. F. Betts (1-2) 

Nicolay, Helen 

 Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln (7-8) Century 1.75 

Pyle, Howard 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood (6-8) 
_ Scribner 

meeton, E. T. : 

{3 Wild Animals | Have Known (6-8) Scribner 2.50 


i 



















Do 


Stokes 2.00 


(5-7) Doubleday 1.90 
1.60 


‘Spyri, Johanna. _ ane 
Heidi, Tr. by E. P, Stork, Lippincott 1,50 


21 
Illus. M. Kirk (3-6) 
Stevenson, B. E. 
Home Book of Verse for Young Folks (5-8) 
Holt 2.75 
Stevenson, R. L. 
Child’s Garden of Verses. Scribner © 5.50 
Illus. J. W. Smith (2-3) % 
Stevenson, R. L. Treasure Island. Scribner 7 
Illus. George Varian (6-8) 
Twain, Mark. Tom Sawyer (7-9) Harper 2.25 


Van Loon, H. W. Story of Mankind (6-8) Boni 5.00 
Wiggin, K. D. 
1.90 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (6-8) Houghton 
Two Foot Shelf 
/Esop. Fables; ed. Stickney (2-3) Ginn $ .60 
Alcott, L. M. Little Women. Little ee) 
Popular illus. ed. (6-7) 
Anderson, H. C. Fairy Tales (4-6) Burt 1.00 
Arabian Nights. Entertainments (5-7) Ginn .68 
Carroll, Lewis 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, and 
Through the Looking Glass (4-6) Jacobs 1.50 
Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe (4-8) Ginn 88 
Dickens, Charles. Christmas Carol. Houghton  .44 
(Riverside Lit. Series) (7-9) 
Dodge, M. M. Hans Brinker (5-7) Scribner 1.00 
Hagedorn, Hermann 
Boy’s Life of Theodore Roosevelt (7-8) Haper 1.00 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
Wonder Book. Houghton 56 
(Riverside Lit. Series) (4-6) 
Irving, Washington 
Essays from the Sketch Book. Houghton 56 
(Riverside Lit. Series) (6-7) 
Kipling, Rudyard 
Jungle Book (5-7) Doubleday 1.90 
Lamb, Charles and Mary 
Tales from Shakespeare. Houghton 80 
(Riverside Lit. Series) (6-8) 
Malory, Sir Thomas. Houghton 56 
King Arthur’s Stories 
(Riverside Lit. Series) (7-8) 
Mother Goose 
Nursery Rhymes; ed. Welsh (1-2) Heath 76 


Nicolay, Helen : 
Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln (7-8) Century 1.75 

Pyle, Howard 
‘Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 
Scribner (6-8) 

Seton, E. T. 


Wild Animals | Have Known (6-8) Grosset  .75 
Spyri, Johanna 

Heidi (3-6) Ginn 68 
Stevenson, B. E. 

Home Book of Verse for Young Folks. Holt 2.75 


(5-8) 
Stevenson, R. L. a 

Child’s Garden of Verses (2-3) Lippincott °*.75 
Stevenson, R. L. 


Treasure Island (6-8) Scribner 1.00 
Twain, Mark 

Tom Sawyer (7-9) Harper 1.00 
Van Loon, H. W. : 

Story of Mankind (6-8) Boni 5003 
Wiggin, K. D. eS 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Houghton 80 


(Riverside Lit. Series) (6-8). » 
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HOW FARM TENANTS LIVE 
(Continued from page 19) 


of malnutrition, chronic ailments and expenditure for 
doctors and patent medicines (mostly patent medi- 
cines) which the tenants can ill afford to incur. In re- 
gard to the dwelling houses of the 38 white renters 
we are told that “twenty have 203 window lights out” 
and that in more than half of them “‘it is possible to 
study astronomy through the holes in the roof and 
geology through the cracks in the floor.” With the 
croppers it is of course much worse. Out of the piti- 
fully small gross cash income of $251 the white renter 
must make outlays for operating expenses and with 
the rest he is supposed to provide himself with the 
necessities and minor luxuries of civilized existence in 
the twentieth century which are produced off the farm. 
The white renters average five to the family. The U. 
S. Bureau of Labor arrived at $2015 as the income 
necessary for a family “of extreme thrift” to maintain 
a “minimum of health and comfort level.” The ex- 
penditures for things other than housing, food and 
fuel were figured at about $930. The price level for 
August, 1919, on which these figures are based, is 
about 10 per cent higher than that for 1922. The gross 
cash income of the white croppers is only $153. Out of 
the gross incomes of the owners much larger deduc- 
tions must be made for operating expenses than in 
the case of the tenants, so that their net cash income 
is also pitifully small. We pride ourselves upon being 
ethnically the most American of Americans. Yet, the 
majority of our population is far below the level of an 
American standard of living as estimated by an offi- 
cial bureau of our government. Here is room for a 
new kind of Americanization. 

__ The social conditions growing out of this econom- 
ic situation are presented interestingly and effectively 
by the bulletin. Herein it seems to me lies the peculiar 
value of the publication. Statistics are apt to mean 
very little to most of us. The knowledge in a general 
way that there is a lot of misery and ignorance about 
us is apt to leave us cold. But when we are _ told, 
among other things, that out of the 148 children borne 
by the wives of the white renters 47 are dead, that “for 
nearly exactly half of the renter households, school 
culture may be said to stop on a fifth reader level” and 
that “no book on agriculture was found in any tenant 
home,” we are bound to sit up and take notice. 

What are we going to do about it? Can we or 
should we do anything about it? It is superficial social 
analysis which attributes social misery to inherent indi- 
vidual short comings. Oppressive taxation, lack of capi- 
tal and lack of diffusion of education especially in re- 
gard to the best agricultural practices are the historical 
should we do anything about it. It is superficial so- 
cial analysis, false psychology and pseudo-biology 
which attributes social misery to inherent individual 
short comings. Oppressive taxation, lack of capital 
and lack of diffusion of education especially in regard 
‘to the best agricultural practices are the historical 
causes of agricultural distress. These are matters of 
social responsibility which can be greatly attenuated if 
not entirely removed in North Carolina. We have al- 
ready made a splendid beginning in education. 

5 The last part of the bulletin deals in a courageous 
but eminently practical manner with the necessary re- 


- vision of our taxation and the necessary provisions for. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS RELATING TO THE NEGRO 


(Continued from page 17) : Okt este Bas 


Pe 


The book of most universal value to the student 
of the negro ic “The Negro Year Book”, published by — 
The Negro Year Book Company, Tuskegee I[nsti- > 
tute, and edited by Prof. Monroe N. Work. . The fol-~ 
lowing review of this publication, written by Mr. 
Gerald Johnson, of the Greensboro Dazly News, recently” 
appeared in the Journal of Social Forces: ae 

“The Negro Year Book for 1921-22 is out. 
This ‘annual encyclopaedia of the negro’, edi- 
ted by Monroe N. Work, director of the de- 
partment of records and research at Tuskegee, _ 
long since became the secular Bible of every : 
intelligent American negro; and that is not 
wonderful for the mass of information in its 

456 closely printed pages (not including the — 

index) is not approached for extent and var- 

iety by any other publication. It refers to 
every sort of achievement by a negro, from 
_ the winning of the Goncourt prize by the : 

French negro novelist, Rene Maran, to the 

triumph of James Meriweather, of Elberton 

Ga., who broke the world’s record for laying 

paving — bricks. It gives the notable  — 

events of the period that have affected the 
social, religious, economic or political status 

of the negro. It recounts his achievements in , 

the past, and gives some expression of his 

hopes for the future. It contains masses of 
statistics relating to every pltase of the 
negro’s life. It is an invaluable commen- 

tary of the negro in America. a 

For that reason its circulation ought not — 
to be confined to negroes. It should be of in- 
terest to every intelligent American, and of 
absorbing interest to every thinking South- — 
erner. In our relations to the negro in the 
past we have hitherto muddled through; 
but it must be plain to the dullest intelligence 
that adherence to the policy of muddling - — 
through race problems cannot continue to — 
achieve even such indifferent success as it — 
has achieved up to date. The negro problem ~ 
is Protean. Under our eyes it is changing =~ 
color and shape year by year, and one might 
almost say week by week. ff ithe White ~ 

South is to cope with it even tolerably it 

will have need of all the information on the — 

subject that it can possibly collect. One of — 
the most promising characteristics of the 

South is its recognition of its need of precise — 

and accurate information. If the two races — 

continue to blunder along in ignorance, col- 
lision is inevitable—collision that will be dis- 

astrous to both. . 
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agricultural credit before we can hope to turn the tid 
from increasing tenancy to prosperous farm ownership 
The bulletin closes with the recommendation th 
State Land Settlement Board be appointed, ch 
“(1) with investigating the California plan of esta 
ing farm colonies, and (2) reporting a feasible 

state aid to capable farm tenantsin North Car 
The Survey for January 28, 1922, has a splendi 
cle by Ellwood Mead, the leader of the movement 
ing how they did it in Californi ibe 
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HO ATTEND THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK-—AND WHY 


































I. Organizations for social betterment hold in- 
stitutional memberships and are represented at the an- 
nual meetings by one or more of their executives—be- 
ause. they appreciate the impetus toward more. effi- 
ent service which comes from the contacts establish- 
ed at these meetings with executives of similar organ- 
pons from all over the country. 
2. Officers and Members of Boards of Directors 
and other governing bodies of the foremost organiza- 
ions engaged in social work in the United States,—be- 
ause of an increasing realization of the growing neces- 
ity for breadth of view, social perspective, and accur- 
~ate knowledge if they are to intelligently and efficient- 
ely direct. 
3. Jurists and court officials,—because, in the 
modern administration of justice an increasing em- 
phasis is being placed upon the essential humanity of 
those brought before our courts, especially those courts 
whose specific relationships are primarily with women 
and children. 

~ 4. Clergymen of all churches, creeds, and denom- 
tions,—because there is now a re-emphasizing of the 
‘social service content in all religious beliefs, and a wid- 
er immediate helpfulness is become more and more 
the aim of all churches. 
~~ 5. Social workers,—because ne are dealing with 
he most important and delicate of all questions; i. e., 
“the correction of maladjustments to a changing eco- 
: nomic and social environment and the insuring of the 
ermanence of such adjustment. 
6. City, State, and Federal officials,—because in 
a democratic form of government there is growing em- 
Bhasis upon the responsibility of the government to 
the people and an increasing appreciation of the fact 
| that public office is a public trust to be helpfully and 
‘| intelligently administered for the service of all. 
- 7. Teachers in: public and private schools and 
fessors in colleges and universities,—because their 
blem is to help shape human lives for the most 
pful future social usefullness at the time when such 
ping is easiest and most important. 
8. Officers of Charitable, penal, and reformatory 
tutions —because the newer conception as to the 
tion of such institutions stresses their humanistic 
Irpose, and they are yearly becoming more largely 





yeh punitive or disciplinary. 
aes on page 26) 


ers that fill our schools today. 


ational and reformative rather than remaining 


SOME RECENT STATISTICS WITH REFERENCE TO 
TEACHER TRAINING 


John T. Miller 


Ambassador Bryce once said: “There is no need 
of convincing the Scotch that they are a great people, 
because they admit it.” Likewise may it be said that 
there is no need to argue for more and better trained 
teachers. This need is too obvious for debate, and 
particularly so, to one who is familiar with existing 
conditions. Dr. Judd recently said: “The training of 
the teacher today is one of our largest educational 
problems.” What public education is in the future 
depends in no small measure upon the type of teach- 
This means that the 
teacher occupies a position as prophet and priest of 
progress. Since it is the business of the state to train 
its teachers, those institutions whose function it is to 
supervise this training should direct their thought and 


energies upon this distinctive problem as they have 


not done hitherto. The logic of this statement be- 
comes more convincing Gen one examines some of 
the latest statistics. 


In 1919 there was a teacher shortage in the United — 


States of 190,000. In 1920 there were teaching in the 
American public schools 300,000 teachers with no edu- 
cation beyond that represented by the high school. 
There were 75,000 attempting to teach with no prep- 
aration beyond the 8th grade. In the fall of 1922 


New York state alone opened her schools with a teach- 


er shortage of 5000. 


Illinois opened her schools the 


same year with a shortage of 3000. Conditions similar 


to the above obtain in practically all of the states. 
From this it is clearly evident that one of our present 
needs is for young men and young Women who are 
properly equipped to fill adequately our teaching po- 
sitions. 

The increasing demands made upon education has 
made it necessary to provide some sort of program for. 
teachers while in actual service that they may continue 
their academic and professional growth. Practically 
every institution in the country offering teacher train- 
ing courses provides such opportunities for its teach- 
ers. 


matter and in the plan of administering credits. 


in quality to. that done by students in residence.” 
is a situation that needs to be carefully. supervised” ins 


(Continued on page 28) 


As one might well expect, the opportunities thus 
offered are far from showing uniformity in subject 
In- 
many instances the type of work required is inferior _ 
This: 


= 
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_ MENUS FOR TWO WEEKS — 
By Dr. E. V. McCollum and Nina Simmonds 
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School of Hygiene and Public Health, John Hopkins University % foes? . : ae 


It is easy to live up to the new system of diet which 
we proposed in McCall’s Magazine, for October, 1922, 
if one remembers to follow the three rules which we 
gave at that time. These were: 

First: Everyone should have every day a quart 
of milk or its equivalent in cheese, cottage cheese, or 
such dishes as custards, ice-cream, junket, cocoa, milk 
toast or creamed soups and vegetables. 


Second: Everyone should eat every day two sal- 
ads of fresh, raw uncooked fruits or vegetables. It is 
well to plan to eat one of these at lunch or supper, and 
the other at dinner. Such dishes as the following are 
good suggestions: Raw carrot salad; sliced oranges 
with shredded coconut; raw tomatoes, radishes, and 
cucumbers; plain head lettuce; tomato-and-egg salad; 
pear salad; banana and grapefruit salad; orange, apple 
and banana salad; grapefruit and celery salad; salmon 
and orange salad; raw cabbage or cole-slaw; lettuce- 
and-raw onion salad; green onions, celery. 

Third: Everyone should have every day one 
liberal serving of some cooked green leafy vegetables, 
as spinach, kale, cabbage, watercress or turnip or beet 
tops. 

Also, as we said at that time, when you have pro- 
vided conscientiously for food according to these rules 
you can, in most cases, safely let the appetite be the 
euide for the rest of the food which the family will eat. 
A good mixed diet containing liberal quantities of the 
protective foods is the best plan to follow. 

If you check the following menus, you will find 
that they are correct from the standpoint of the rules 
of the new system of diet. Moreover, they do not re- 
quire any particularly elaborate methods of prepara- 
tion. It has been for some time a strong feeling with 
the writers that American meals are far more “fussy” 
than they need be. We have either trained ourselves 
or others have trained us to demand elaborate dishes 
which are time-consuming to prepare. _ We are no bet- 
ter nourished for it, and mothers of families have 
enough to do without spending all their waking hours 
in the kitchen. 

There is no reason why a family should not have, 
at least occasionally, a simple supper of bread and 
milk, a lunch of fruit and cheese, or one in which a 
vegetable salad forms the chief dish, and is supple- 
mented by bread and butter and milk to drink. 

_ We have not included in this list any menus so 
simple as these, but we believe in them, nevertheless. 

Plenty of milk should be available at every meal. 
We have included tea and coffee because many per- 
sons prefer to take some hot drink with their meals 
and there is no available evidence that such drinks if 
taken not too strong are harmful to most adults. It 
goes without saying, of course, that children should 
never be given tea or coffee. However, there are some 
grown persons, too, who cannot take either tea or 
coffee without bad results. In any. case, it is well to 
follow the physician’s advice, and when he says ‘“‘no 
tea or coffee,” the order should be strictly obeyed. 

It is almost impossible to make out menus for a 
certain time of year which will be equally possible in 
all sections of the country. Some vegetables which are 


in season in New York and Baltimore in October, may — 
not be available at all in such a section as Northern | 
Minnesota, or, if they are there, may be all out of — 
reason in price. . a 
These menus are, therefore, intended only as a 
guide, and every housekeeper should make whatever 
substitutions are advisable and necessary because of 
the supplies available for her table at a reasonable — 
cost. When she substitutes, though, she ought to sub- 
stitute something which is similar in food value, such — 
as celery for asparagus, oranges for grapefruit, one 
leafy vegetable or one root vegetable for another, and 
sO on. at; 
In many cases we have indicated fruit as the des- 
sert. That is a custom which more of us could adopt — 
with profit. We are not likely to eat too much fruit, 
and it is such an easy dessert to prepare, and one which 
children and grown-ups both can enjoy. es 
Recipes for the dishes mentioned can be found in | 
any standard cook book; we ourselves gave many of 
them in our book “The American Home Diet,” publish-— 
ed by the Frederick C. Mathews Company, Detroit. — 
This book is a popular discussion of the housekeeper’s | 
food problems, and is supplemented with menus plan-— 
ned for a whole year. 2 


SUNDAY ; * 
Dinner =H 


Roast chicken with stuffing Mashed potatoes : 
. Creamed Brussels sprouts Buttered turnips , 
















Cabbage-and-celery salad Bread and butter Milk Coffee © 
Ice-cream Wafers , 4 

Supper : = 

Welsh rarebit on toast | 

Celery Strawberry jam Chocolate es | 
Apples 5 4 

MONDAY Pee | 

Lunch = 

Chicken soup with rice : See | 

Creamed dried _ beef : Baked potatoes wa! 4 
Cabbage-and-cucumber salad Bread and butter | 


Baked apples with cream — 
Dinner 


Rarerh 


oer 





Stuffed round steak Creamed potatoes ae 
String-bean-and-onion salad ~ Bread and butter _ 
Coffee Milk ‘ Currant jelly =| 


Baked custard with cream 


TUESDAY 
Lunch 
Cream-of-tomato soup with croutons 
Scalloped potatoes with bacon Cheese 
Apple-and-celery salad Bread and _ butte 
Milk d Tea ; 


Dinner 
Veal stew with dumplings 
Creamed onions Turnip greens : 
Bread and _ butter Milk Coffee 
Apple pie Cheese ‘ % 
WEDNESDAY 
Lunch 
Vegetable soup with crackers : 
Scalloped cabbage Stuffed green peppers a 
Apple-and-raisin salad Bread and Butter. Milk 
Currant jelly Tea, 2 
Dinner 
Broiled ham with milk gravy Mashed potatoes 
ey Kale or spinach Buttered beets ao 
Milk Bread and_ butter Coffee 
Grapefruit-and-celery salad 
THURSDAY ait 
Lunch 
CGream-of-celery soup with crackers 
Scalloped corn with bacon Asparagus-and-cheese salad 
iG Bread and butter Milk Tea > 
Canned peaches with cream . 
Dinner 


Brown potatoes and gravy — 
Creamed turnips 


Spinach 





Pot roast 
Creamed Cauliflower ~ 
Bread and butter coffee — , 
Apple-and-celery salad ee a ee 


(Cointinued on page 25) “ : : 








- SUPERINTENDENTS? 


“The meeting of the Superintendents’ Section of N. 
E. A. at Cleveland, February 25th to March 2nd, was 
perhaps attended more largely than any previous 
meeting of this body. The chief discussions concern- 
-ed the problem of financial support of the schools and 
_the sources of such support. The prevailing ideas 

were that the state should provide a larger proportion 
of the financial support of schools and that this tax 
should not be derived from a general property tax of 
the state but from income and inheritance taxes. The 
- delegation from North Carolina was gratified that na- 
tion-wide authorities on taxation should recommend 
_the North Carolina plan for providing state funds. 
_ Another recommendation of local interest was that 
~ county superintendents should be chosen by boards of 
~ education on basis of professional fitness alone with- 
_ out regard to politics or previous place of residence. 
It was held desirable that boards of education should 
have the sole power to fix the amount of school tax, 
3 within limitations fixed by the state. To bring this 
_ about in most states it would be necessary to have 
‘ county and city boards of education elected by popu- 
lar vote. It was ascertained that already city boards 





(Continued from page 24) 


FRIDAY 
Lunch 
Egg-olive-and-potato salad 
Milk 


| White muffins with butter Rhubarb conserve 
Sliced oranges with shredded coconut 


TENE Se ee eee 


Dinner 














Meat pie or salmon cutlets Creamed onions 
i _ Gwiss chard or spinach Glazed sweet potatoes 
3 Beeric: bean salad - Bread and _ butter Milk 


Apples and grapes 


Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Lunch 


Cream-of-corn soup with erackers 
_ Fried eggplant Sealloped potatoes with bacon 
Cabbage-and-nut salad Bread and _ butter Tea 
Dinner 
Mashed potatoes 


Liver and bacon 
Bread and _ butter 


carrots Turnip greens 
Milk Coffee 
Grapefruit-and-celery salad 


_ Creamed 


SUNDAY 
a Dinner 


Roast lamb with gravy Mashed potatoes 


Mint sauce Kale Creamed peas Currant jelly 
ye Bread and butter Coffee Celery 
Ice-cream Wafers 


Supper 

Hashed brown potatoes 
Banana-and-nut salad 
Wafers 


Soft boiled eggs 
Bread and butter 
Canned peaches with cream 


Cocoa 


MONDAY 
Lunch 
Cream-of-corn soup with crackers 
Catsup Cole-slaw Bread and_ butter 


Baked beans : 
= Rice pudding with dates 


Dinner 
Creamed potatoes 


Cucumber-and-onion salad 
Bread and butter 


¥ Roast lamb reheated in gravy 
russel sprouts or cabbage with bacon 
Buttered beets Mustard pickles 
: Milk Coffee 
Cottage pudding with foamy sauce 


TUESDAY 


- Rice-and-cheese croquettes with tomato sauce 

getable salad Creamed lima beans Bread and butter 
Cocoa Tea 

Cherry sauce with watved 


25, 


MEETING AT CLEVELAND 


of education were elected by popular vote on a non- 
partisan ballot in a majority of the states. 

A development of far reaching importance an- 
nounced at the Cleveland meeting was the first meet- 
ing of an international educational association to be 
held in San Francisco in July. More than 2000 dele- 
gates, representing every civilized nation, are expected. 
The chief problems of discussion will be those involv- 
ing international relations with emphasis on education- 
al methods that will make war impossible. Those re- 
sponsible for this meeting believe that by displacing 
jingoistic aims of education by humanistic aims that 
the children of this generation will not tolerate war in 


the next. The possibilities of such an association are 
unlimited. = 
Dr. Payson A. Smith, State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction of Massachusetts, was chosen pres- 
ident of the Superintendents’ Section for next year. 
The Towner-Sterling Bill, providing for a Secretary 
of Education in the President’s Cabinet and a national 
appropriation for education at the beginning of $100,- 
000,000, was endorsed almost unanimously by the con- 
vention, 


Dinner 
Beef birds Mashed potatoes Creamed carrots 
Turnip greens Mustard pickles Bread and butter 
Coffee Milk 
Apple-and-celery salad Wafers 
WEDNESDAY 
Lunch 


Vegetable soup with crackers 


Macaroni and cheese Stuffed green peppers 
Cole-slaw Bread and butter Milk ea 
Dinner 
Breaded pork chops Scalloped potatoes 
Creamed onions Spinach Bread and butter Pickles 
Coffee Milk 
Grapefruit-and-celery salad Wafers 
THURSDAY 
Lunch 

Cream-of-celery soup with crackers 7: 
Scalloped corn and bacon Fried eggplant Cocoa Tea 


Lettuce-and-onion salad 
Apple sauce with cream = 
Dinner 


Stuffed beef-heart 
Kale or Swiss chard Buttered parenies 


Creamed potatoes 
Cabbage-and-nut salad 


Bread and butter Coffee us 
Pumpkin pie prc cee 
e FRIDAY 
Lunch 
Cream-of-pea soup Croutons * 


Cheese souffle 
Bread and butter Milk 
Apples or Grapes 


String-bean-and-onion salad 
i Tea 


Dinner 


Stuffed spareribs Mashed potatoes 


Sauerkraut Creamed carrots Cole-slaw Bread and butter | 
Milk Cofiee 
Caramel custard Cream wafers 
SATURDAY 
Lunch 


Creamed dried beet Baked potatoes 
Carrot-and-pea salad Cheese Bread and butter 
Milk Tea 
Pineapple sauce Y Wafers 


Dinner 


Broiled steak Scalloped potatoes 
Kale or Swiss chard Creamed turnips 
Cabbage-and-beet salad Bread and butter 
Apple dumpling with foamy sauce 
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TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS FOR A COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Suggested by Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education 


For First Grade 


Indian Child Life. Deming. Stokes $2.75 
Mother Stories. Lindsay. Bradley 1.50 
Mother Goose. Illus. Rackham. Cent. 3.50 


For Second Grade 


After They Came Out of the Ark. Smith. Putnam 2.50 
The Snow Baby. Peary. Stokes 2.50 
The Early Cave Men. Dopp. Rand .90 
For Third Grade 
All the Year Round. 
Vor), CAutumi.. Ginn 56 
Vol... 1]. Winter. Ginn 56 
Vol. Ill. Spring. Ginn 56 
Children’s Book. Scudder. Houghton 5.00 
Child’s Garden of Verses. Stevenson. Rand 15 
For Fourth Grade 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Carroll. Macmillan 1.75 
The Firelight Fairy Book. Beston, Atlantic 3.00 
Just So Stories. Kipling. Doubleday 1.90 


For Fifth Grade 
Trees Every Child Should Know, Rogers. Grosset 


The Bible for Young People. Century 3.50 
Robinson Crusoe. Defoe. Jacobs 1.50 
For Sixth Grade 

Uncle Remus; His Songs and Sayings. 

Harris. Appleton 2.00 
New Europe. Allen. Ginn 1.00 
Hans Brinker. Dodge. Scribner 1.50 

For Seventh Grade 
Little Women. Alcott. Little 1.50 
George Washington. Scudder. Houghton 5 
Tom. Sawyer. Twain. - Harper dee) 
For Eighth Grade 
Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb. Harper 1.60 
Ivanhoe. Scott. McKay 3.40 


Natural History of the Farm. Needham. Comstock 1.50 
The Home and the Family. Cooley. Macmillan .96 





_ ATLANTIC CITY RECREATION. CONGRESS, 
i OCTOBER 9-12, 1922 — oa 

The following resolutions were adopted: Pee 

W hereas, athl etics for girls and women have be- 

come of general interest and are in danger of exploita- 

tion and | 

Whereas, we believe that athletics may provide 
health and physical and social education for girls oes 
women and : 

Whereas, we believe that there are eed anda 
social dangers which should be carefully avoided and _ 

_ Whereas, under well-organized physical training © 
and recreation systems real progress is being made in — 
the development of wholesome athletic activities for 
girls; 

Be it resolved that; We disapprove strongly the : 
exploitation of women in athletics; 

We stand for the maintenance of the amateur — 
spirit throughout. all ue athletic competitions ‘and - 
sports ; % 

We believe that all girls’ and womens’ athletics | 
should be under trained direction and always under — 
the immediate supervision or chaperonage of a poke 
man. 

We believe that an efficient and proper medical 
examination is required; 

We believe that there should be some stlecuee Sale 
cuard against girls’ competing when physically unfit. 

We believe that suitable restriction should ~ be. 
made in the number and type of events girls inay en- 
ter in any one meet. 

We regard the representation of America at the 
Women’s International Athletic Games held in Paris 
in July, 1922, as inopportune and unauthorized by any 
national body, and in view of the present state of wo- 
men’s athletics in this country, we are not in favor’ of 
international competition at this time. 

The Committee ask that these reso!utions be trans- 
mitted to all organizations interested in girls’ athletics, 
their cooperation solicited, and the conclusions broad- 
ly published. 
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C. WARD CRAMPTON, Chairman. 





WHO ATTEND THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK—AND WHY 


(Continued from page 23) 


9. Lawyers—because the law is in process of 
shaking off some of its formalism and is being remade 
into an instrumentality for human helpfulness. 

10. Medical practitioners,—because there | are 
great and growing problems of public as well as private 
health in the solution of which direction must, be sup- 
plied by scientifically-trained, socially-minded leaders 
of the medical profession. 

Ii. Nurses engaged in institutional and private 
nursing and in the public health service,—because the 


modern nurse deals not only with the physical health — 


of her patients, but with their adaption to their physi- 
cal and social environment and, if necessary, with 
needed changes in the environment itself. 

12. Dentists ,—because of the increasingly im- 
portant part which modern dentistry is playing in 
both industrial and preventive medicine. : 


13, Employers of labor, ——because there is a grow- 
















ing apperception of the fact tha no en ‘relation- 
ships are exclusively industrial or economic, but ‘that 
all are basically and fundamentally social. _ 
14. Red Cross Workers,—because of the tremen- 
dous scope and complexity of the Red Cross — -PRORTAINS 
for social helpfulness. ; 4 
15. Writers and editors,—because both: recorde : 
of human activity and leaders of public opinion have 
awakened to the growing importance of the thought 
and work at present being done in the field of en- 
deavor toward better associated living. . : 
16. Farmers,—because social life in rural c 
munities is being examined and analyzed as never 
fore, and the necessity for change and improvement 
becoming increasingly apparent and more general 
recognized. 
17. Labor leaders,—because the robe ot abot 
is\more than one dealing solely with wages, hor yf 
labor, conditions of employment, and manner of con 
trol of industry. Labor is awaking to the obligatio 
incident to membership. in sorely. as a whole, 
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_ The appointment committee of The North Caro- 
_lina College for Women is making an effort to secure 
from the faculty and other people to whom students 
_ refer exact information concerning essential teaching 
qualities. There is no attempt to rate the indefinable 
term personality for the reason that superintendents, 
with the aid of the rating sheet, can determine this fac- 
‘tor satisfactorily. 

In every case this rating sheet is submitted to the 
head of the department in which the student majors 
-and to the supervisor under whose guidance and super- 
vision she has taught. The rating sheet is also sub- 
-.mitted to such other members of the faculty as the 
student may give as reference. Only those who have 
had direction of teaching are to rate the last three 
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- Students are rated in the following qualities: 
2 Native ability. 
Knowledge of subject matter. 
Leadership. 
Common sense. 
Co-operation. 
Attitude toward work. 
Expressive ability. 
Teaching skill. 
Governing. skill. 
_ Attitude toward pupils. 
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STUDENT-TEACHER RATING 


The value of the ratings depend upon the faithful 


adherence of aJl parties to the values assigned to the 
marks given. ~The marks, “1,7.¢2,.'3," -and “4.2 are 
used in accordance with these directions. 


Rating 1—For students equal in the given- factor 
to the best fourth of senior students as they are found 
from year to year. 


Rating 2—For those equal to second best fourth 
of senior students. 


Rating 3—For those equal to the next poorest | 


fourth of senior students. 


Rating 4—For those ne to the poorest fourth 
of senior students. 


In the long run there should be as ony students 
marked “4” as mace aré=markéd: 37 S27 Or lee 


# 


The most important of all our national resources 
is the health of the people. The most valuable asset 
in this capital of national vitality is the health of the 
children.—Public Health Bulletin. 








WHAT THE CONFERENCE DISCUSSES 


The National Conference of Social 
Work provides an annual forum for the 
discussion of the social aspects of 
1. Proposed legislation. 

2. Results of legislation secured. 
3. Public out-door relief. 

4. Public health. 

5. Mental hygiene. 
6. 

ih 
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| 
ana Immigration. 
ag Industry. 
el Recreation and Sirens 
ae . Citizenship. 
48 10, Prison administration. 
136 _ Il. Probation. 
FE 12. Education. 
i 13. Religion. 
14. Public opinion. 
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15. The changing basis of the law. 
16. Court administration. 
17. Labor problems. 

18. Rural problems. 
19. Public agencies and institutions. 
20. Local community problems. 
21. Social hygiene. 
22. Organization of social forces. 

~ 23. Publicity. 

24. Financing. 

— 25. Kindred subjects. 
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50th CONFERENCE SEEN AT A GLANCE 


Place: Washington, D. C. 

Time: May 16-23 inclusive. 

Topic: “Social Work in the Life of 
Today.” 

Program: Each day of the Confer- 


ence will be devoted to a consideration 
by the whole Conference of the ways in 
which social work has permeated and af- 
fected the following outstanding perman- 
ent institutions of society. 

The Home. 

The School. 

The Church. 

Health. 

Industry. 

Public Opinion. 

Law and Government. 


Attendance: Delegates and _ speakers 
from Europe are expected, as well as be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 delegates from the 
United States and Canada. 


—— Hi — i ee me ee ne oe Ie eee he Ne et 


Washington Office: 1714  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, D. C. (AI- 
ready opened). 

Conference Headquarters: Hotet, 


Washington (during Conference week). 
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North Carolina 
COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


A periodical published twice a month 
by the North Carolina College for Women 
under the direction of the following edi- 
torial board: 

Winfield S. Barney 
John H. Cook 
W. C. Jackson 
Mary M. Petty 
Blanche E. Shaffer 
Charles B. Shaw, Chairman 


Acceptance for mailing at special rates 
of postage provided for in Section 1103, 
Act of October 3, 1917, authorized Febru- 
ary 24, 1920. 

R. C. CHANDLEY, P. M. 


All communications should be _ ad- 
dressed to Extension Division, The North 
Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, 


N. C. 
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THE VALUE OF MAN 


What is the approximate value, the “just” sig- 
nificance of a man—in goods, services, qualities—in 
doing, thinking and being, in the broadest sense? 

The value of a man—the totality of all his qual- 
ities in action—is equal to his production minus his 
consumption. 

When his production is less than his consumption, 
he has no value; he is, in varying degrees, a social 
parasite. 

When his production equals his consumption, he 
merely justifies his existence. 3 
_ When his production exceeds his consumption, he 
IS an economic success. 

When his economic success is devoted to things 
Which strengthen and uplift himself and his commun- 
ity, he is a social success. 

When each man’s acquisition is equal to his pro- 
duction, “justice” has been attained. 

This attainment is at once the task of a society or 
a State and the test of its quality—Survey. 
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WHITHER GOEST THOU? 
School Objectives: 


In connection with each school exercise, every 
teacher should ask herself the question “Whither goest 
thour” She may be going toward the end of a period 

__ or she may be trying to reach the close of the day, or 
___ Friday afternoon, or the end of the term. That’s ex- 
_ actly what many a day laborer is striving to do. He 
has sight-but lacks vision and hence does not see be- 
yond pay day. No big purpose far ahead lures him 

_ on. He is listening for the whistle or the gong that 
signals him to lay down his tools: He works eight 
hours a day for so much pay and nothing beyond con- 





2 objectives.—Obio Educational Monthly, 


Feary 
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_ I1—How much credit do you grant for work done in 


. preparation under present conditions is almost a 


cerns him. So it is with the teacher who has no worthy » 
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REFERENCE T 
TEACHER TRAINING = 
(Continued from page 23) ie ra 

order that standards may not be lowered. The method — 
of administering credits as described in Bulletin Num-— 
ber 14 issued by the Carnegie Foundation is typical in ~ 
many institutions throughout the country. - ae 
The following study with some omissions and re-— 
visions was made in 1921 for the purpose of ascertain-— 
ing some of the current practices employed in different — 
states in their teacher training institutions with refer-— 
ence to credits. The statistics were compiled from — 
information. gathered from 18 representative — states — 
from different sections of the country and from 40 
and more institutions in. these several states. The re-— 
sults are as follow: — ; 
I[—How much credit do you grant for extension work? 
(a) No credit—0% weet 

(b) -One year—38% : ee 

(c) More than one year—30% 

(d) Less than_one year—32% 


wie 


SOME RECENT STATISTICS WITH R 








summer _ school? - 5 
(a) No credit—0%. 


(b) One year—40% eo eee 
(c) More than one year—32% a 
(d) Less than one year—28% 2 has 


11[—Are subjects other than those offered in your in-— 
stitution accepted for credit?> Se 
(a) » They’ are—65%  - : SS Sots 
(b) They are not—35% : Ea 
IV—lIs teaching experience accepted in lieu. of ob-~ 
servation and participation? garners 
(a) It is—/2% * 
(b) It is not—28% oa 
V—What basis do you employ in estimating credit — 
made in extension work? oe 
(a) Hour for hour—74%  ~ a 
(b)_ o: standard ruling-—26% % (sq 
























VI—What basis do you employ in estimating credi 
made in summer school work? — Soe 
(a) Hour for hour—91% — | Ay 

(b) No standard ruling—260% ae 
The above statistics apply for the most part to” 
undergraduate teachers who for various reasons enter-_ 
ed the teaching craft unprepared and who desire to 
complete their training after entering the service. The) 
application extends with slight modifications to gradu= 
ate students in those institutions that maintain a grad: 
uate division. The lack of uniformity 1s noticeab 
There is however a very decided tendency—100%—on | 
the part of all institutions furnishing information. to 
encourage teachers to better prepare themselves for 
their work. This is indicated by their willingness 
recognize a certain amount of credit for extra mu 
work, with the provisio that the work accepted b 
equivalent rank to that given by the institution gr 
ing the credit. To the teacher who is not privilege 
spend the entire year in study this offers a sple 
opportunity—an opportunity limited only by o 
physical strength and eagerness for self-improven 
For a teacher to remain.a third-rater for the |}: 











inal act. The summer school and the work of ex 
sion have amply justified their existence by th 


tributions to teachers while in actual service, 





THE | FIRST SECTIONAL MEETING OF THE NORTH 


CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY 


eam of Pande Educational Meeting. under 


Educational 
High School Audi- 


' the auspices of Durham City Teachers’ 
_ Association, March 9th and 10th, 
q torlum, Durham, N. C.: 


FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 9, 
| 8:00 O'CLOCK 


Sasi — “Welcome,” The High School Glee Club. 
- Address of Welcome—President of Association. 


pee 1 he Relationship of the Teacher to the Commun- 
4 ity and State’—Miss Elizabeth Kelly, President North 
2 Carolina Education Association. 


~ Music—Tenth Hungarian. Rhapsody—Liszt, W. 
_ Freeman Twaddell. 


a “Modern Educational Tendencies’ Dr. Ron Re: 
_ Brooks, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


we Reception to visiting teachers and the executive 
~ boards. of the Parent’.Teachers’ Associsitions. 


Watts Street and North Durham Schools serving. 





Be ~- SATURDAY (MORNING, 
- Bee 9:00, O'CLOCK 
9:00-9:40—Open House. 
MroC. E> Phillips, Principal Host. 

Miss Elnora Winfrey, Girls’ Adviser—Hostess. 
i: 40-—Song. 

. “Sectional ‘Meetings in the State’—Bv Jule War- 
ten, Secretary N. C. Educational Association. 
EF - Individual Differences’—By Dr. M..R. 
| niversity of North Carolina. 


: 10:45—“Providing for Individual Differences’’— 
By Prof. John H. Cook, Dean School of Education, N. 
College for Women. 


MARCH -10 


































‘Trabue 


~~ 11:45—Group -Meetings—Round Table Discus- 
sions. — 
High School Group: Leaders—Supt. E. D. Pusey, 


| Prof. Hottand Colton: 


Grammar Grade Group: 
Pact, Prof. W. M. Upchurch. 


= Prmiary Group: Leaders—Miss M. O. Michaels, 
| Mrs. J. A. Robinson. 
> {2:05—Luncheon at High School Cafeteria (Reg- 
ular school prices.) 


Leaders—Supt. John 


e COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 
a 

@ “Miss Sallie Beavers—Morehead. 

Mrs. Belle C. Gholson—Edgemont. 

pet! _ Miss Elizabeth Gray—Watts Street. 

Miss Nell C. Piper—North Durham. 

~ Miss Nell Umstead—Fuller. 

Mr. James T. Smith—High School. 

Miss Maud Rogers—Secretary. 

aN F. T. Selby—Chairman, Ex-Officio. 

; ADVISORY MEMBERS 
Sept-E-D, Pusey, Supt. John Carr, Prof. Holland 


Professor 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 


of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Engelhardt is a graduate of Yale and received 
a degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Fle is the author of a number of volumes on 
school procedure, including “A School Building Pro- 
gram for Cities” and various school building surveys. — 
He is co-author with George D. Strayer of a volume 
entitled “The Classroom Teacher” which is used in 
many state reading circles and many institutions. 


Fs 


Dr. Engelhardt has participated, either as -co- 
director or director, in a large number of city school 
building surveys. He has worked in co-operation with 
Dr. George D. Strayer, Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration at Teachers College and formerly Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. These 
two men have directed or participated in such school 
building surveys as that of, St. Paul, Minn., Omaha, 
Nebr., Paterson, _N. J. the entire state of Delaware; 
Framingham, Mass., Woodmere, L. I. Passaic, N. J., 
Amsterdam, N. Y., Greensboro, N. C., St. John’s, New- 
foundland, Baltimore, Md., Hackensack, N. J., Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., Caldwell, N. J.,Atlanta, Ga., Bangor, Me. 
and St. Joseph, Mo. They are now engaged, in making 
school building surveys of Stamford, Conn. and White 
Plains, No Y. 


Dr. Engelhardt is_also co-author, with George D, 
Strayer, of “Standards for City School Buildings,” 
“Standards for One to Four Room Rural School — 
Buildings,” “Inventory Book for Elementary Schools,” . 
“Record Book for Elementary School Principals” and. 
also of the “Straver-Engelhardt School Record Series” 
which is utilized in many school systems in the United 
States. They are also co-authors with Dr. Hart of the — 
“Straver, Engelhardt and Hart Schoolhousing Series” — 
which is a series of books intended for the use of 
architects toward the end that proper types of school 
buildings may be erected to serve the educational needs _ 





ane 
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of the country. : 134 ar 
The most recent school building publications in. wa 


which Drs. Strayer and Engelhardt have participated 

are “The Baltimore School Building Survey” in three 
volumes from the press of the Albrecht Company,  _ 
Baltimore, Md. and the “Atlanta School Building ~ 
Survey” in two volumes from the press of Foote & | 
Davies, Atlanta, Ga 


Dr. Engelhardt is a member of the National - 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction; Department of m: 
Superintendence, National Education Association: ; 
Cleveland Conference; Commyjttee on Bony 
First Yearbook of Department of Superintendence, © 
National Education Association; National Society for 
the Study of Education; Horace Mann League; and 
Phi Delta Kappa (Beta Chapter). “ Pen 


Dr. Engelhardt will offer a course in Schodl BE se 
ministration at the summer session of the North bess ni 
lina College for Women.» = 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM THIRD ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION THE NORTH CAROLINA PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Winston-Salem, N. C., April 27-28, 1923 
Friday A. M., 10:00, West End School Auditor- 


ium. 


1. Address of Welcome, R. H, Latham, Superin- 
tendent Winston-Salem Schools. 


2. The Organization and Administration of Pub- 
lic School Physical Education, Miss Helen McKinstry, 
Director, the Central School of Hygiene and Physical 


Education, New York City. 

3. Modern Methods in Teaching Health, Dr. 
Noyes, Professor of Health, The North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women. 

This lecture will be accompanied by an ine of 


illustrative and assisting material issued by the Child 
Health Bureau -and other such organizations. 


Afternoon Session, 2:30 P. M., Winston-Salem Y. 


MC AY: 

1. Conference and Discussion on Athletic Prob- 
lems. Men’s section led by Coach Fetzer, of the Univer- 
sity. of North Carolina; Woman’s section.led by Mrs. 
Ruth Bartlett, Director Physical Education, Winthrop 
College. 

2. Demonstration, Y. M. C. A. Gymnasium, of 


Folk Dancing and Gymnastic Lessons; Winston-Salem 
Public Schools. 

3. Dinner, 7:00 P. M.; Address by the President; 
Report of National Physical Education meeting, 
Springfield, Mass., April 11-14, 1923. eras 

8:30, Social hour, with demonstration of Social 
Games and Dances for Community Gatherings. 

Saturday, April 28, 9:30: 

Address, Dr. O, L. Miller, N. C. Orthopedic Hos- 


pital, Gastonia. 
Business meeting, with election of officers. 


Afternoon, 2:30 P. M. Demonstration of Field 
Hockey, as a proposed game for high school girls; The 
North Carolina College for Women; Miss Hilda Burr, 
of London, England, (Official Coach, the All-England 
Women’s Field Hockey Assn.), Referee. 

For further information, write Miss Dorothy 
Nash, Secretary. 


Four Classes of Teachers 


A. H. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, Sauk 
County, Wisconsin, divides teachers into four classes: 


Ist. Those that put heart and soul into their 
work. Activities for public good not limited by con- 
tract. 


2nd. Gladly do what is expected of them. Ful- 
fill terms of contract and perhaps a bit more. 


3rd. Careful not to exceed requirements of con- 
tract. Teachers here next year, moves on to another 
school next year, and again the next. 


4th. Barely complies with requirements. Grudg- 


ingly carries out things the district has a right to ex- 


pect. Salary the only consideration. 


eat L. Fisher, Minister of Education for Great Britain. 


WHAT MEN DESIRE OF = INDUSTRY See 


The Public desires five things in. industry: 
l. Stability. 
2. Adequate goods and services. 
3. Competent leadership. 
4. Some control in emergencies. 


5. Progress, 
Capital desires the same five things in terms of: 
1. Security of investment. 
2. Adequate production. 
3. Good management. 
4. Sufficient control of conditions affecting the 
Usk 
5. Expansion. : 
Labor’s desires are very. similar to the above, and ob- 
viously can only be obtained if the results de- — 
sired by the public and capital are forthcoming: 


1. A steady job. s 

2. Adequate real wages. 

3. A good foreman F 
4. Individual and collective voice about cide 
tions. E 
5.. A chance to rise. — 
—Survey. = 
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The Best Government; the Best Teachers | 





“That nation which, after the war, employs the 
best teachers with the highest pay and as part of the 
best school system will be the best governed and 
therefore the greatest nation. Of that I am absolutely © 
certain. No people which does not respect education 
will demand and support good government, and if- 
there is not a vital impulse running through its edu- 
cation, the people of no nation can be expected to fa 
spect it. . 





















“T believe, and an increasing number of other 
people are beginning to believe, that education lies at— 
the root of happiness for every people. Worthy edu-— 
cation is impossible where inferior teaching forces are 
employed, and only inferior teaching forces can be se- 
cured where inferior pay is offered. Where teaching” 
is inferior good government cannot be expected.”—H. 


ee ee 


A College Education 


“The chance of your son attaining notable ‘suc 
cess in life, with an elementary school education, is 1 
in 41,250. With a high school education his cha 
in 1608. If he has a college education it is_ 
bi2 


The above figures, quoted in an editorial in tl 
Saturday Evening Post, are startling. They demon- 
strate as nothing else can the great value of education 
as a tool in the constructing of a career. No father 
who has the interests of his son at heart, can oe : g 


ed he will be eager to make the education that’! 
tends for that boy of his a era . 4 
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VOLUME 4. 


THE NEW HISTORY 
By John D. Hicks 


Whatever else may be said about the new histor- 
ies by Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Hendrik Van Loon 
they have done at least one good thing. They have 
proved conclusively that serious history need not be 
dull and uninviting. People whose conception of his- 
tory has been formed wholly from the dry-as-dust text 


- books of their school days have read Wells and Van 
Loon with no little amazement. What has happened 
to the traditional drab illustrations, to the long lists of 
kings and dates, and to the grewsome details of wars 
and battles? Is it possible that history can be really 
comprehensible—that it is after all only a connected 
story of absorbing interest and of genuine significance 
to everyone who wants to think? Thousands of people 
must have asked themselves these questions in the last 
few years. 


But the reader who learns from these well-adver- 
-tised books that history need not be at all a bore should 
not assume that after reading them he has finished with 
all the readable history there is. Long before Mr. 
Wells discovered that there was such a thing as history 
and while Mr. Van Loon’s efforts still took the form 
of bed-time stories people who were giving their whole 
time to the study of the world that had gone on before 
had come to realize that there was no excuse for poor- 
ly written history. They were already transforming 
their text-books from monotonous compendiums into 
spirited narratives. They were abandoning in their 
more scholarly writings that dismal monographic style 
—more or less made in Germany—and they were be- 
ginning to write as if they thought someone might some 
day dare read what they had written. They were eyen 
writing history not only for the school or college 
student, who must read what he is told to read, and 
for the history specialist, who must read everything in 
his line whether he likes it or not, but for the public- 
at-large, which reads or refuses; to read pretty much 
according to whether books are entertaining or are not 
entertaining. Mr. Wells and Mr. Van Loon are not 
half the trail-blazers that their publishers think they 
are. Their works came out at a time when the public 
had been educated up to them. They reaped a little 


where others had sown. — 
Looe. 2 + 
Bist + 
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JUVENILE COURTS 


Much of, the dissatisfaction with regard to the 
eration of the juvenile court system in North Caro 
which recently found expression in the bill defe 
in the last General Assembly to reduce the upper limi 
for the jurisdiction of the juvenile court from | 
14 years, is the result not only of a superficial 
quaintance with the methods of practice and procedt 
of the juvenile court, but also a misunderstandin 
the purposes the juvenile court was created to s 
The juvenile court is a part of the superior court : 
tem. In each county the clerk of the superior cou 
the judge of the juvenile court, and the county su 
intendent of public welfare is the chief probation 
ficer. In some cases, in addition to the county j 
nile courts, there are city juvenile courts with th 
corder acting as juvenile court judge. The juv 
court has jurisdiction over delinquent, neglected, 
dependent children under 16 years of age. 

Under normal circumstances a child’s own pare 
are the best guardians of its interests. Occasions son 
times arise, however, when the parents, the n 
guardians of a child, are unable to control it or 
it the moral training and discipline it needs, or 
are unable to supply the conditions necessary 1 
child’s developing into a normal, well-rounded, 
abiding citizen. The juvenile court then steps i 
says to the parents in effect: The training o 
child is‘: not merely a matter of personal conc 
you and the child alone, but is a matter of dee 
vital interest to the state. The welfare and th 
tence of the state depends upon whether your 
and your neighbor’s children, are given the t 
that will make of them self-supporting citizens, 
and willing to share the responsibilities of gover: 
or whether as a result of neglect and subjectio 
moralizing influences they will join the crimina 
pauper, and the defective classes, which are drat 
on the vitality of the state. As a juvenile c 
feel that if the conditions under which your 
now living are continued he stands in grave dan 
becoming a social misfit and a burden upon 
and in order to prevent such an outcome we, 
resentatives of the state assume with you as p: 
joint responsibility for the education and tra 
your child. The superintendent of public welfat 
visit your home to study your child’s habits and 


(Continued on page 34) 
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| coincidentally. 
_ decreases. 
_minish correspondingly that of the other. 
- complexity and therefore its concomitant emotion of 
_ gayety must always be paid for in diminishing sim- 
' plicity, force and tranquillity. 
_ must see to it that where repose is the first considera- 
tion the emphasis is placed upon likeness and that 
where gayety is the first consideration the emphasis 
‘is placed upon variety. 
that in general the quality most desirable in all rooms 
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INTERIOR DECORATION—DIVERSITY IN UNITY 
by 
Mollie A. Peterson 


While it is true that beauty is beyond definition 
and that no formula exsits for its creation, it is also 
true that the elements of beauty or rather the con- 
ditions under which it appears are fairly constant. 
If therefore we can recognize these conditions and 
cause them to be present in our rooms, we can secure 
beauty in some degree at least 

The first of these conditions, the one that con- 
stitutes the essential principle of beauty in the art 
of interior decoration, is that of diversity in unity or 
variety in order. This means that in any work of art, 
whether it be a painting, a textile or a furnished room, 
the parts must be so combined that they present an 
orderly composition and appear to form one unified 
whole, but at the same time the lines, shapes, colors 
and textures combined must also present some variety. 
Straight lines must be contrasted with some curved, 
rectangular shapes with curvilinear, strong vivid color 
with subdued quiet tones and plain surfaces with pat- 
terned. No room can be satisfying until it is so 
decorated that it presents a stimulating degree of di- 
versity while at the same time 
perceptible. 

The degree of likeness in the objects combined in 
a room may vary greatly; it may be perfectly obvious 
or so subtle as to escape perception except by the most 
sensitive, cultivated feeling. To be satisfying aesthet- 
ically, the likeness must be neither too obvious nore 
too obscure. For example—if upon a long and nar 
row wall space a long narrow mirror is hung, the like 
ness in the two forms in both outline and porportion 
will be instantly seen and give little feeling of pleas 
ure; if a long elliptical mirror is substituted, the mind, 
in spite of the difference of shape, will recognize the 
likeness in proportion and find pleasure in the greater 
subtlety of the likeness. If on the other hand a round 
mirror is hung the mind will instantly perceive the 
total lack of similarity in both shape and proportion 
and be unpleasantly disturbed by the diversity which 
has no element of unity. 

Relative emphasis upon unity or diversity in the 
decoration of a room affects us emotionally. Unity 
induces a feeling of repose and tranquillity—diversity 
one of animation and gayety. Each is essential to the 
well being of a normal person and both can exist 
However, as one increases the other 
To emphasize the effect of one is to di- 
Increasing 


The home furnisher 


It will be obvious of course 


occupied continuously is repose, but the quality must 


- not be over emphasized to the point of monotony. 


A room need not be austere to be restful nor over 
diversified to be cheerful. In periods of bad decora- 


' tive art diversity is emphasized to the almost total 


neglect of the requirements of unity and in periods of 


: 2 pape rs is Davis, M. M. 
its unity is instantly = 
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HEALTH BOOKS ~ 


The following interesting list of books on public 
health has been prepared by the National Health Li- 
brary, a reference library on general public health for 
the staffs of the National Health Council. But with 
the development of health education and health liter- 
ature, the resources of the library are to be extended 
and fitted to the needs of health officers, public health 
nurses, general field workers, teachers, librarians, par- 
ents, club women, etc. The library at present contains 
5,000 books and 20,000 pamphlets. 


Some Authoritative Books on Public Health 


Atkinson, C. E. Lessons on Tuberculosis and 
Consumption for the Household; showing how to pre- 
vent tuberculosis, how to recognize its first symptoms, 
how to win back health. $2.50. Funk & Wagnalls, 
1922. . 
Beers, C. W. A Mind That Found 
autobiography. $1.90. Longmans, 1921. 

Burnham, A. C: The Community Health Prob- 
lem. $1.60. Macmillan, 1920. 

Clark, W. I. ‘Health Service in Industry. $2.00. 
Macmillan, 1922. 


Itself; an 


Immigrant Health and the Com- 
$2.50. Harper, 1921. 
Drever, James. Psychology of Everyday Life. 
$2.50. Dutton, 1920. . 
Gardner, M. S. Public Health Nursing. $2.50. 
Macmillan, 1920. . 
Gruenberg, B. Cin Parents 
(In preparation). 
May, J. V. Mental. Diseases—a_ public 
problem. $5.00. Badger, 1920. 
Osler, Sir Wm. Evolution of Modern Medicine. 


and Sex Education. 


health 


# $6.00. Yale Press, 1921. 


Ravenel, M. P., ed. Half Century of Public 
Health. $5.25. Amer. Pub. Hlth. Ass’n, 1921. 

Resonau, M. J. 
giene. $10.00. Appleton, 1921. 

Royden, Maude. Sex and Common Sense. 
Putnam, 1922. 

Stokes, J. H. Third Great Plague—a discussion 


of syphilis for every day people. $2.25. Saunders, 
1917. 


Vallery-Radot, Rene. 
Doubleday, Page. 

Williams, J. F. Personal Hygiene Applied. $2.50 
Saunders, 1922.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


ig meme a 


$2.00. 


The Life of Pasteur. $3.00. 


reaction from bad art, unity is likely to be emphasized 
to the total neglect of the requirements of diversity. 

In a general way, aesthetic pleasure seems to in- 
crease with increasing complexity of the stimulus un- 
til the point is reached where unity is lost and com- 
plexity degenerated into confusion. After the point 
of confusion has been passed a reaction sets in, sim- 
plicity and order are restored and we have a style 
similar to our craftsman style with its plain surfaces, 
severe rectangular shapes and meager subdued color. 
Neither extreme is satisfying, but between the two 
there is opportunity for a wide range of sane and in- 
teresting decoration of our homes. 


Preventive Medicine and Hy- — 
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half-way militarism.” 
fight,” he said, “and to fight with all the force that 
can be mustered. Since there was nothing in the world 








the “lone teacher’s 
your cause. 
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WHAT CAN I DO FOR PEACE? 
An Appeal To Teachers 
By Frederick J. Libby 


In what I have to say on this subject, | am not 
going to limit myself to my own ideas. Others are 
thinking on the subject, too. I propose to draw much 
from a thoughtful statement, which appeared January 
22d last in the “New York World,” from General John 
F. O’Ryan, Commander of the Twenty-seventh Di- 
vision. What he has to say will come with especial 
weight to many. The interviewer, Charles W. Wood, 
describes him as “the last man in America who could 
possibly be accused of sentimentalism or Utopianism, 
a hard-as-nails fighting man.” ‘He is the only Na- 
tional Guard officer who emerged from service hold- 


ing the rank of Major General in the United States 


Army. ' He fought pacifism and disarmament and all 


the movements for ‘world patriotism’ which seemed to 


ignore the realities of the world. Above all, he fought 
“The only way to fight is to 


situation which gave the slightest promise of perman- 
ent world peace, there was no logical course to take 
other than to prepare for the inevitable.” 

'» This detailed introduction to General O’Ryan was 
necessary in order that you might appreciate the force 
of what he says now: “The American people can end 
war in our time if they get on the job War 
cannot be successfully abolished except through the 
complete mobilization of all peace powers for peace 
purposes. Let us wage peace.” 

The attainment of this confidence that war can 


be abolished in our time if we get on the job, mobiliz- 
_ ing for peace with the thoroughness with which the Na- 
' tion mobilized for war, is the first necessary step in 


SEND 


progress. You must believe in 

In the second place, you need the urge of a partial 
realization of what we are trying ta avert. General 
O’Ryan knows what war means. He went through the 


last war and his Division lost more than 9000 men in 


casualties. He knows as only a military man can know 


the “improvements” in war-making that have been 
- worked out as a result of the experience gained in the 
| war. 


You lack this knoweldge. You lack, therefore, 
the sense of responsibility to the next generation which 
those who know what the next war would be like feel. 
The best you can do to deepen your conviction that 
the next war must not come is to read a book like Will 
Irwin’s “The Next War.” my | 
Grasp, for example, the significance of the chap- 
ter on our Lewisite gas. * * * General Tasker H. Bliss 
has said of it that one air-raid with this gas would 
have wiped out the whole first American Army of a 
million and a quarter men. Every air raid in the next 
war would consume a city. War is no longer man to 
‘man. It is frail human flesh against all that is bale- 
ful in the elements. The last war took ten million. 
The destructiveness of the next war would surpass hu- 
man imagination. “We may well, ask ourselves,” as 
General Peshing has said, referring to the possibility 
of another war, “whether civilization does not really 
‘reach the point where it begins to destroy itself and 
whether we are thus doomed to go headlong down 


7 


through destructive war and darkness to barbarism.” 
Having, then, become convinced that war can be 
abolished in our time if we mobilize all our forces for 
the purpose, and that war must be abolished if our 
race 1s to survive, you will be ready to begin mobilizing 
your own forces for the most effective service that you 
can render. What will you dor Let us see what Gen- 
eral O’Ryan has to say to teachers that is practical: 


“Every warrior knows the value of propaganda. 
In war it doesn’t do for a nation to sympathize too much 
with its antagonist; therefore, nothing must be known 
about the other nation except the worst that can be 
told. That is the way that hate and fury can be gen- 
erated. To achieve peace, let us take a leaf from the 
warrior’s book. Permanent peace will require the ut- 
most possible understanding and sympathy between 
peoples so that none shall be im danger of being 
stampeded, through ignorance and prejudice, into any 
warlike mood.” 

“The utmost possible understanding and sympathy 
between peoples.” This gives the “lone teacher’’ a clear 
and definite guiding principle. A former pupil of mine 
who came from Texas said that his father will not en- 
ter New England today because he was taught in his 
childhood to hate the “Yankees” and he has not freed 
himself from the prejudice yet. The power of a teach- 
er to implant national or race hatreds in the sensitive 
souls of children, which will never be outgrown this 
side of Heaven, is enough to lead any conscientious 
teacher to deep heart-searching. Are you broad enough 
and good enough to fit children to play their full part 
in creating a peaceful world? Do you not feel the 
need of reading during the coming summer at least two 
or three books that will give you yourself better in- 
ternational understanding and broader sympathies? 

General O’Ryan has one more suggestion for you: 
“Our school histories should be rewritten. Our very 
conception of patriotism should be revised. In order 
to breed a race for war the school books should always 
laud the warrior. | think, for instance, that I can 
trace my own military career to Barnes’ history, with 
one particularly inspiring picture of Phil Sheridan 
waving his hat and yelling: “Turn, boys, turn! We are 
going back!’ But it would do no good to delete such 
pictures unless you substitute some other sort of hero. 


America has peace heroes a-plenty, and their careers 


can be made just as inspiring as those of our warriors.” 


Here is material on which our teachers of history 
will reflect. Have you been preparing your pupils for 
war or for peace? If you have emphasized and per- 
haps exaggerated our national excellences to the ex- 
clusion of those of other nations, you have been train- 
ing for war, according to General O’Ryan’s viewpoint. 
If, on the other hand, you have been fair and just in 
your presentation of history and have sought to ex- 
press the scientific spirit which recognizes the existence 
of only one and the same truth on both sides of a na- 
tional border, you have been acting along the lines 
which he suggests as the way to permanent peace. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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EXTENDING LIBRARY SERVICE 

The general discussion of methods of extending 
library service will be the feature of the library con- 
vention at Hot Springs, Arkansas, the last week in 
April. Commander Alvin M. Owsley, of the American 
Legion, will discuss the Legion’s interest in the es- 
tablishment and improvement of libraries. There 
will also be discussion on the same subject by school 
superintendents, club women, secretaries of Chambers 
of Commerce and representatives of civic clubs, as well 
as library trustees and librarians. 

eS 

The Marshall Jones Co. has announced for spring 
publication a book for thé girl in business, by Zora 
Putnam Wilkins. It discusses the great and small 
problems of a girl on the threshold of a _ business 
career. How shall she approach her prospective em- 
ployer? Shall she put her savings in the bank or is 
spending a better investment? Shall she camouflage 
her natural feminine charm by a severe tailored suit 
and low-heeled shoes? The first part of the book con- 
sists of the mother’s letters to her daughter, the second 
part of the daughter’s letters. There is a story which 
runs through the book, lending a human interest. 

2) 


JUVENILE COURTS 
(Continued from page 31) 


perament, will investigate the social conditions of your 
community and the problems which it presents, and 
will endeavor to bring all the community influences, 
the church, the school, the playground, the social 
clubs, to bear upon the problems of training your child 
in constructive ways for citizenship. If you are un- 
willing or unable to co-operate with the state effect- 
ively in this dual responsibility, the state may take 
your child completely under its jurisdiction as a ward 
of the state, and may subject it to such discipline or 
give it such protection as it may deem proper for the 
best interests of the child and of the state. As a last 
resort after all other methods have proved unsuccess- 
ful your child may be sent to an institution. 

The fact that every county has the machinery of 
a juvenile court does not mean that they are doing 
effectiva work. Whether your county juvenile court 
is one merely in name or whether it is actually doing 
constructive work for the child on probation in his 
own home, in his school, and in his play groups de- 
pends upon what the community expects and demands 


of its juvenile court, of the juvenile court judge, and - 


of the chief probation officer. If the juvenile court 
officers and the community look upon the juvenile 
court as a child’s edition of a police court or a crim- 
inal court you need not expect worthwhile — results. 
Guilt and punishment are both concepts foreign to the 
spirit and the practices of the juvenile court. The 
judge of the juvenile court and the chief probation of- 
ficer should be trained, sympathetic, and experienced 
men; they must know child life, the problems of the 
family, local social conditions, the use of social agen- 
cies—and above all they must have a positive concep- 
tion of probation as a vital, adjusting, educational 
force in the child life of the community. An effect- 
ive juvenile court is a community responsibility. What 
kind of juvenile court will you have?—Public Welfare 
Progress. ; 
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AN INVOCATION 
By Dr. Valeria Parker 


To woman alone is it given to consciously nur-] 


ture, bear and rear a being with an Immortal Soul.} 
Through the pain, self-sacrifice and patience of| 


motherhood, through the undying love of womanhood} 


for childhood, may she learn the infinite and com- 
passion of God for man! 

So may I understand my body and its uses, and| 
keep it clean and strong for its high physical calling!| 

So may I keep my mind pure and alive to pro-| 
gress that | may train other minds which may be en-| 
trusted to my care! 

So may I keep my spirit free from impurity and} 
evil that | may guide other souls into accord with the} 
truths of Life and Immortality! 

ee 

PLAN OF WORK FOR RURAL COMMITTEE 

“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 

I. Organize and conduct country-wide 
munity meetings. é 

Aim: To awaken community spirit, to develop 
higher ideals of home and school, to show what is 


being done right there in the open country toward | 


building for the rural child and its parents a rich, re- 
numerative, happy and satisfying life. 

“To help maintain upon our land a_ class 
American ideals—industrial, political, social, and eth- 
ical.” —Butterfield. 


1. WhererP In the local school building, at as} 


many centers as county superintendent may arrange 
for. 


by the county superintendent and local trustees, tea- 
chers and patrons. Meeting to continue for at least 
one day and night. Longer if community desires. 
3. Howr By co-operation of county superinten- 
dent, home demonstration agent, farm demonstration 


agent, public health nurse, county physician, teachers, | 


parents, trustees, and director of recreation. The 


county superintendent is logically the leader and the | 
Local.P.:. 14 


manager of the country-wide meetings. 
A.’s may adapt the program to their own needs. 


4. The program. The program should consist | 


text-books or note-books. Each member of the faculty 
should teach at each meeting one subject only, and 
thus leave with the community specific illustration ‘of 
better things for the farm, school, and home. The sub- 






com- | 


of | 
people whose status in our society fairly represents | 


2. When? Time of meeting to be agreed upon 


of valuable and attractive demonstrations, not of tire-- 


some talks in high-sounding technical phrases from 


ject-matter should consist of such topics as are of vital 


interest to the people of the community at the time 
of the meeting and that lend themselves to developing 
the above aim. 

I]. If there is a P. T. A. in the community; the 


faculty or “troup” should leave material and addresses 
of source of helps for continuing this work of waking 

If there is no organization of parents and 
teachers, they could help to organize a P. T. A. If therall 
is a community or county organization, the local P. 
T. A. should affiliate with it in order to accomplish 


up folks. 


better results. 


The county superintendents should organize fol- 
low-up work and call upon her helpers when desired. 


Most of these can be found in her own community. 
Texas P. T. A. Bulletin, 
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a THE NEW HISTORY 


(Continued from page 31) 


There are indeed great numbers of recent books 
yn history which are not in the least formidable, and 
which could be trusted to delight that mythical per- 
jonage known as the general reader. Only a few 
jamples can be cited here, but the one who will take 
‘he trouble to examine them will find himself well re- 
aid for his pains. Thanks to the newspaper interest 
n the tomb of an ancient Pharaoh (one would think 
\hat this was the first such tomb to be rifled, but it 
‘sn’t), many people now have their attention turned to 
he fact that there was once a great civilization in 
3gypt. If they would only read a few chapters from 
3reasted’s Ancient Times they would learn far more 
yf the Egypt that really was than they can ever get 
‘rom the Sunday supplements with their endless spec- 


ilations as to whether or not it was some age-old magic 
|which brought lord Carnarvon to his untimely death, 
lind their wretched distortions of the facts. They 
vould find, too, that the story of Egypt as Breasted 
ells it is of fascinating interest. He takes the reader 
jn an imaginative trip up the river Nile and shows him 
he sights, reconstructing the ruins as he goes—reveal- 
ng in a few pages the most significant results of the 
\\cientific investigations of a life-time. And this, mind 
jyou, in a text-book. 

Or, if one is of a philosophical turn of mind and 
jesires to know whence we have come and whither we 
‘ure going, let him ‘turn to Robinson’s The Mind in the 
\Vaking. Historians have known Mr. Robinson and 
jis books for many years, but the public has only re- 
Jsently discovered him: This book, which but skimmed 
the cream from what Robinson had already written, 
1s one of the “best sellers’ of the time. Indeed, its 
success has been so phenomenal that according to 
‘amor it has made its author rich, and (worse luck) 
nas completely turned his head. (Little wonder when 
the professional historian and scholar has had to carry 
Jaround a financial “inferiority complex” for so long!) 
~ But there are those who wish their history down 
© date. What care we, they say, for the tombs of the 
Sharaohs or the philosophizings of medieval monks. 
Give us day before yesterday.. Well, even for them the 
Hhistorian has something, for he has finally achieved 
Jself-confidence enough to realize that he can write the 
story of what has lately happened better than anyone 
Ilse, even if he cannot write as surely as if he were 
|lescribing events of a hundred years ago. Let the be- 
Wiever in recent history pick up any one of a, dozen 
Volumes in the Chronicles of America series (there are 
ifty volumes in all). He will find each of them writ- 
len in the most engaging style, for that was one of the 
Nests which the editors used in determining which man- 
liscripts to accept and which to reject. And if he 
vishes to know more of 7 be Cleveland Era, it is there. 
f he wants a fair appraisal of Theodore Roosevelt and 
is Times, it is there. If he wants something more 
‘rustworthy than his own memory on Woodrow Wil- 
ie and the World War,-it is there. _ Indeed, every 
yhase of American life comes in somewhere in the ser- 

































ies for its fair share of space. There is a volume on 
The Age of Big Business, another on The Armies of 
Labor, another on The Masters of Capital, another 
(one of the best in the series) on The New South. Ev- 
en the struggles of the “embattled farmers” for a square 
deal, politically and economically, is not neglected, and 
a delightful volume on The Agrarian Crusade well de- 
scribes this phase of our past. Here, then, is history 
which anyone can read with pleasure and profit. Even 
that most mythical of all creatures—the tired business 
man—can pick up one of these volumes and scan its 
two hundred well-printed pages in an evening or two 
without expending much more energy than it takes to 
extract the jokes from the newspaper “funnies,” and 


with infinitely more value to himself. 

For, of course, it must be remembered that the 
purpose of history is not merely to enterain and please. 
Fortunately modern historians have come to the con- 
clusion that there is no reason why history should not 
entertain and please, but their efforts along this line 
have somewhat more serious purpose than those of the 
writers of scenarios and blurbs. They conceive of his- 
tory in its broadest sense as nothing more nor less than 
the “memory of mankind.” What would a man be 
without a memory? How would he know where he 
was, or what to do next? He cannot expect infallible 
guidance from his memory, but he cannot well do with- 
out it. As aman without a memory, so a people, a na- 
tion, a world would be without a knowledge of its 
history. We can understand each new problem only 
in the light of the past. If collectively we could know 
our history as individually we remember our past deeds 
and thoughts, then we could collectively decide what 
things ought to be done and what things ought not to 
be done with the same precision as individually we 
make similar decisions. We should not be free from 
mistakes, any more than as individuals we are free 
from mistakes, and we should still have trying emergen- 
cies to meet. But we could meet them the more suc- 
cessfully because of our perfect comprehension of the 
situation which brought them about. The historian 
wants his subject widely known because of his intense 
realization of the truth of this statement. He deems it 
his duty to present his subject as attractively as pos- 
sible because the more it is understood the more rapid 
the progress of mankind can be. 

People who live in a democracy above all others 
need to know history, for upon them, and not alone 
upon their temporary leaders, devolves the shaping of 
policies. To decide intelligently what the relations 
of the United States with Europe should be is alto- 
gether impossible without an understanding of how 
present conditions have come to pass. The same can 
be said of our domestic problems—every one of them. 
Is it too much to claim that, after all, the success or 
failure of democracy as an experiment in  govern- 
ment will be determined in no small measure by the 
extent to which a knowledge of history becomes a 
part of the general store of information? How can 
the ship of state, afloat upon the ocean, be guided 
safely to port if we who must guide it do not even 
know whence it came, and cannot to save our 
lives tell a backward from a forward course? . 
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WHAT CAN I DO FOR PEACE? 
(Continued from page 33) 


What can teachers of English do? They will al- 
ready have beheld their opportunity. Privileged to re- 
veal the riches of the world’s best books to those who 
without them will remain poor, they are constantly 
humbled by the thought that the most galling limita- 
tion to their service lies in their own inadequacy in 
interpreting the great. So in serving the cause of peace, 
they will still be their own severest critics. Books 
bring understanding and unity. It is the lack of books 
that leads to provincialism and narrow sympathies. 
Specifically, they can ask fon themes on the “Issues 
of the Genoa Conference” and kindred subjects. The 
course of reading and discussion in thein classes can 
lead to knowledge of present-day problems which will 
be direct preparation for world citizenship. 


Teachers of modern languages and of ancient lan- 
guages as well contribute quite as directly to world 
peace. “To learn a new language is to gain a new 
soul,” because a foreign tongue properly studied in- 
troduces one into a new way of thinking, almost funda- 
mentally different from one’s own. The genius of 
France, the genius of Germany, the genius of Italy and 
Spain will be comprehended only by those who have 
touched bottom in studying their literatures in the 
original. How fortunate for the cause of international 
understanding that our high schools and colleges ey- 
erywhere are delving deep into the masterpieces of 
other nations! How sad when these courses fall short 
of their purpose! 


Not only have teachers of history and literature 
the heavy responsibility of equipping their pupils with 
international understanding and sympathy, but the 
teachers of geography and of the sciences as well must 
mobilize themselves for the same great task. Geography, 
when well-taught, leads to world-wide vision. It leads 





_playing a losing game well. 








to the creation in a child’s mind of the conception c} 
the human family with each member of the family con} 
tributing essential elements to the common welfare an} 
happiness. The truth that we are experiencing to ou 
sorrow these days that “If one member suffer, all th 
members suffer with it,” can be learned in the study o} 
geography, so that it will never be forgotten. 








































Science knows no national boundaries and th 
scientific spirit no prejudices. Art, too, is universal. 
remember hearing an officer of the French army com 
plaining bitterly because a protest from the narrowh 
patriotic had prevented a Wagner concert from bein 
given in the Tuileries Garden in Paris in August, 1919} 
“But music does not belong to any one nation,’ hi 
cried, “music 1s international.” The glad recognition 
of the contributions that have been made by all na 
tions to the arts and sciences is an important contribu 
tion that all teachers can make to the broad educatiot! 
of their pupils. 


Let us sum up what has been said. What can you} 
do to further the cause of peace? First, believe tha‘! 
we can end war in our time if we try intelligently anc 
persistently. Secondly, find out why we must, by read: 
ing books like Will Irwin’s “The Next War” or Philig| 
Gibbs’ “Now It Can Be Told,” or his later one, oi] 
Frederick Palmer’s “The Folly of Nations.” Thirdly 
improve your own knowledge of Europe and the Orient 
by your summer reading. Fourth, in your teaching| 
recognize the broad distinction to which General 
O’Ryan calls your attention between teaching for wat! 
and teaching for peace. Teach for peace! “I would be} 
a traitor to my country,” says General O’Ryan, in the 
same interview,“7f I did not do everything in my pow- 
er to abolish war.” You will not have gone far in your| 
thinking before you will have realized that you could’ 
not look a child in the face if you were not doing al 
you can to make the next war impossible. 
_— 

Finally, if you succeed in developing a techniqu 
for teaching for peace, share it with others through 
the columns of The Journal of The National Educa- 
tion Association or send it directly to the National 
Council for Reduction of Armaments, 532 Seventeent 
Street, Washington, D. C. Education for peace in- 
terests us deeply. It is essential to the success of the 
whole movement towards peace. 









to pol 
status will be in vain. Upon the teachers will rest the 
responsibility for the next war if it comes.—Journal 
of the National Education Association. : 
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By throwing open our homes to the children of ou! 
communities, playing their games with them, enjoyit 
their recreations and life, we not only stay young b 
we help develop the “stay-at-home” idea in America. 

— ?— 


Success is not always playing a winning game but 
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_ ,. Not money, but the life that a community provides . 
is its real wealth.” . a 





| bution to the school equipment. 
a gift can be gaged to the resources of the graduating 
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GRADUATION TIME 


The time for graduation is almost here, and in 
one type of school or another the observance continues 
until the end of June. If those who believe in books 
and their value for those who are “on the threshold” 
are to re-emphasize their belief, this will be the time 
to do it. If there is any requirement that should be 
kept in mind in giving a book to the graduate, wheth- 
er of grade school, high school, or college, it should 
be that.a book be selected that has permanent worth, 
that can be considered as belonging to the permanent 
library of the boy or the girl. This does not mean that 
it shall be a classic that will only be read in old age, 
as there are many books, both of past literature and 
of the best current output, that will carry permanent 
meaning and value to the young recipient. 


As Dr. Frank Crane said in a recent editorial on 
this subject, “Of all presents, the one that is best suited 
as the vehicle of friendship is a book.” The book can 
convey the personality of the giver and be fitted for 
the personality of the recipient. One only has to think 
over the other available gifts for the graduate to see 
how true Dr. Crane’s statement is. What other gift, un- 
less it be the gold watch so highly prized, can take on 
the significance of a book? The practical problem of 
bringing this fact to the wide public which has over- 
looked its importance is the task of the book-trade in 
the next two months, not merely because of the sales 
of this year but because each person who comes to 
realize what the book can do will remember books at 
graduation time of each succeeding year, and each 
person who receives a book will be that much nearer 
to becoming a book collector through life. 


Another aspect of the idea of books as graduation 
gifts has developed in connection with the gifts to the 
school itself . Many communities have reported that 
graduating classes have thought of contributions to 
the school library as an excellent and enduring contri- 
The extent of such 


class, and the use of a bookplate makes it possible for 
the class name and class interest to be perpetuated. 


These books do not necessarily have to be of a refer- 


ence character, but can add to the diversional and in- 
spirational resources of the school.—Publishers’ Week- 


ly. 


FATHER AND SON AND THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
By Frank H. Cheley 


Editor-in-Chief of the Father and Son Library 


These are days when we hear discussed on every 
hand and from every conceivable standpoint: a fath- 
er’s responsibility for his sons, and such frank di’cus- 
sion is a hopeful sign, for, with all due respect to 
the American father—(and there is no better father on 
earth, reformers to the contrary notwithstanding) ,-— 
there are certain of this American dad’s many and 
varied obligations to the boy that are unfortunately 
being completely overlooked, to the great detriment of 
both fathers and sons. Perhaps it 1s because of the 
terrific drive of modern life; the innumerable demands 
upon a man’s time and all that, but more than either 
of these, I am inclined to believe it is because, to so 
large an extent, we have become city dwellers. Explain 
it as you please, the simple fact remains that Mr. 
Average Father, scarcely being conscious of it himself, 
has allowed to slip awav from him completely partici- 
pation in practically all of the outdoor activities of 
his son. Such a situation almost borders upon a ca- 
lamity, and in the “slipping process,” oddly enough, 
dad has become the greater loser, for the boy, natural 
child of the out-of-doors, driven by an irrestible race 
heritage to roam in the open, has, in spite of every 
obstacle of superficial life, gone on as he has always 
done. indulging to the best of his ability his longing 
for the big open places and for the care-free simple 
life of the vagabond. The pity is that he has had to 
go it alone! For, while every growing boy has an 
instinctive need of intimate contact with Old Dame 
Nature in all of her moods, he needs an interpreter, a 
cuide, a fellow saunterer, and of all humans the one 
individual who comes nearest to filling such a bill to 
a real bov-is a real dad. 

Bevond any doubt, one of the outstanding rea- 
sons whv the modern father knows so little about the 
modern boy and completely misunderstands his de- 
sires, his moods and his secret longings is because the 
modern father does not find it so convenient as of old 
to pal with his son out-of-doors. If there were more 
fishing and hunting trips together; if there were a few 
more Saturday afternoons spent in little hikes and 
journevs afield; if there were a few more _ evenings 
spent in congenial comradeship by fathers and sons 
about an open camp-fire in some neighboring wood 


(Continued on page 40) 
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INTERIOR DECORATION—BALANCE 
Mollie A. Peterson 


Balance in art means a perfect equalization of at- 
tractions. Where it exists one experiences unconscious- 
ly a feeling of satisfaction which comes from a sense 
of rest and repose. Lack of balance on the other hand 
expresses activity, movement, and disorder. Because 
this is true, we expect to find in any work of art that 
is designed to suggest ideas of restfulness a balanced 
opposition of one part to another. Our rooms to be 
satisfying must be in balance. We are disturbed and 
uncomfortable when we do not find them so and no 
matter how pleasing they may be in their coloring, 
proportions and decorative detail, if they lack balance 
they cannot be beautiful. 

There are two types of balance in art. The first 
type is generally known as bi-symmetric balance. It 
is a balance of identical attractions such as is produced 
by placing against a wall two identical chairs each 
equidistant from the centre. This type of balance is 
extremely simple. It requires no subtle feeling, being a 
matter of intelligence rather than artistic imagination. 
The second type of balance is known as occult balance 
and is a balance of unlike attractions as one might 
obtain by placing against a walla cabinet on one side 
of the central axis and on the other side a group of 
lighter and smaller furniture such as a table, a chair 
and a lamp. Obviously these pieces would need to be 
carefully adjusted in order to create a perfect balance. 

In attracting force possessed by different objects 
placed. in our rooms varied directly with their area or 
mass or some other measurable factor every problem 
in occult balance would be a mechanical problem solv- 
able by the application of this simple formula of bal- 
ance,— Unlike forces balance at distances from the 
center which are in inverse ratio to their power of at- 
traction.” But the matter is unfortunately not so 
simple. The attracting power of objects depends upon 
factors, color, form, tone, texture and particularly upon 
the degree of contrast in these elements. The usual 
complexity of these several interrelated elements makes 
the problem of determining decorative balance very 
difficult and far beyond the possibility of mathemat- 
ical solution. It must for the most part be determined 
by the sense of artistic feeling. 

Bi-symmetric balance gives usually an effect of 
formality and dignity. Too free use of it may result 
in stiffness and monotony. Occult balance on the 
other hand gives a general effect of animation and 
freedom. Lhe choice of the type of balance to be 
employed should be determind by the fitness of the 
effect. The elements which go to make up the com- 
plete unit ef a room may for purposes of our present 
problem be grouped under three heads; first, the fixed 
structural feature of the room such as fireplaces, book 
cases, doors and windows; second, the furniture, and 
third, the accessories or the small less important de- 
tails. The fixed structural feature shduld usually be 
characterized by a marked degree of bi-symmetric 
balance which will impart to them a greater feeling 
of immovability and permanence—qualities essential 
to the foundation of any room. Bi-symmetric placing 
will also usually be more appropriate for the larger 
heavier pieces of furniture, those pieces like davenports, 
large reading tables and cabinets which are structural 
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HEALING POWER OF BOOKS 


C. W. Sumner, librarian of the Sioux City Public 
Library, conceived the idea of a close co-operation be- 
tween public libraries and hospitals. He gained his 
inspiration through watching the amazing _ healing 
power of ‘books when read by patients in the govern- 
ment hospitals during the war. Mr. Sumner served 
with the American Library Association at Camp Cody, 
New Mexico, and it was his duty to see that books 
and reading matter were supplied to patients in the 
hospitals. 

“It was marvelous the way the boys would read 
books while recovering from their ills,’ said Mr. 
Sumner. “Time dragged and the impatience of the 
young men unaccustomed to confinement weakened 
their stamina and delayed their cures. Young and full 
of vitality, illness was like a leash holding them back 
from freedom. As their convalescence started their 
longing to return to their outfits became greater. To 
be forced to: remain‘in bed hour after hour and day 
after day galled them. Anything that would take their 
minds off the slowly passing hours and make them for- 
get their illness was welcome. That was where the 
curative powers of reading plaved its part—a most 
important part as nurses and doctors will tell you. 

“As | watched the magical effect of reading on 
the army patients the thought occurred to me, ‘why 
was this not a wonderful work for our public libraries?’ 
The more | thought of it the more eager | was to -re- 
turn to Sioux City and place a library in every hospi- 
tal with an attendant to visit the wards daily and de- 
liver to each bedside a book or magazine that the pa- 
tient might express a desire for,” 

The success ot the system in Sioux City was 1m- 
mediate. Nearly 20,000 books were distributed to 
the patients in the city hospitals during 1922. Other 
cities throughout the country have adopted the sys- 
tem with equal success. 
ered to draw on all the resources of the public li- 
braries will soon be in every hospital in the larger 
cities. —Publishers’ Weekly. 








in character and not intended to be moved about. The 
smaller and lighter pieces which lend themselves eas- 
ily to grouping and re-grouping and which are moved 
about to suit the varying moods and needs of the fam- 
ily are better placed in occult balance. The accessor- 
ies such as lamps, cushions and pottery, whose primary 
function is to contribute the personal touch necessary 
to keep a room from being heavy and austere, should 
also be distributed in positions of occult balance. This 
will help them to better serve their purpose. _ 

All rooms must have a feeling of repose and 
steadiness but at the same time some degree of light- 
ness and freedom. The degree of emphasis on one or 
the other of these qualities varies with the use 
purpose of the room and with the needs and tastes of 
the occupants. Formal or bi-symmetric balance 


A trained librarian empow- _ 
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should for example be more marked in a large room, ~ 


in any room intended for formal use, or in a hall in 
which people do not linger for more than short periods 
of time. 


Emphasis on occult balance will on the other — 


r 


~ 


hand give that air of freedom and informality which — 


small simple cottages and bungalows are intended to | 


have. 
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_ “SOCIAL WORK, AN OUTLINE OF ITS PROFESSION. 
AL ASPECTS” 


One of the most interesting and valuable publica- 
tions which the American Association of Social Work- 
ers has recently issued is a small . thirty-one page 
pamphlet called “Social Work, an Outline of Its Pro- 

fessional Aspects.” By describing briefly, yet compre- 
hensively, the various lines of activity open to the 
social worker and telling the sort of training necessary 
for work along each of these lines, the little book fills 
a verv decided need in its particular field. 
There is probably no person or group of persons 
so well qualified to speak with authority on the sub- 
_ ject with which the pamphlet deals as the American 
Association of Social Workers. It is largely throuch 
_ its organization of social workers in America, its cam- 
_paign of educational publicitv. and its resolute main- 
“tenance of the hichest standards of ethics and train- 
{ ine. that social work has emeresed from the hazily am- 


_bisuous realm of vhilanthropic “odd jobs” to the rank 
of a nrofession with definite entrance requirements and 
‘clearly outlined oblications. From its three thousand 
“memhers and its chapters in a dozen cities, as the As- 
Beeixtion has been able to gather data about all of the 
Bectivities which come under the general heading of sc- 
cial work. 

7 In the hooklet recently nublished,. the different 
“kinds of social case work which have developed in the 
“profession. includine work with families. with chil- 
“dren in and out! of the schools. with delinauents, and 
"with the vhvsicallv and mentally incompetent, are 
"adeauatelv reviewed  Parasranhs are devoted to the 
“comparatively new branches of oecunational therapv 
and nsvchiatric social work. There is a chapter deal- 
ino with social sroun work. such as settlement club 
“work. indenendent club work. and work in the Chris- 
“tian associations. The section devoted to community 
| oreanization is especially interesting and informative, 
| embracing as it does. rural organization, health organ- 
| ization and education. economic organization and de- 
| velopment. housins. leisure time activities, and neigh- 
borhood organization. 
~The book also contains information regarding in- 
| stitutional work, psychological work, personnel work 
industry. work with racial groups, public health 
I ursing and nutrition work, besides that every jm- 
| portant branch of social work known as social re- 
|search. There is a list of training schools which are 
members of the American Association ef Training 
| Schools for Professional Social Work—-and a _short 
| paragraph on salaries paid in the social work field. 
| _ Being, as is stated in the introduction, a discus- 
sion of “the activity of the professional social work 
| the pamphlet will appeal especially to those already 
engaged in social work or to those who are planning 
‘fo train for it. The price of “Social Work, An Out- 
‘line of Its Professional Aspects,” is twenty-five cents, 
and copies may be obtained from the American Asso- 
‘ciation of Social Workers at 130 East Twenty-Second 
‘Street, New York, 
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MISS ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 


The Summer Session of the North Carolina College 
for Women has been fortunate enough to secure for a 
week the services of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, who 
will give an intensive course in some of the folk dances 
and singing games from the original collections made, 
by Miss Burchenal in various countries. 

American schools owe a great debt to Miss 
Burchenal, who is largely responsible for having plac- 
ed in the hands of American teachers this collection of 
folk-dances which is proving such a valuable adjunct 
in physical education, in music, in kindergartens—and 
in general education. A large number of the standard 
books on folk dancing, both from the educational and 
the artistic view-point, have been written bv Miss 
Burchenal: “Folk Dances and Singing Games,” 
“Dances of the People.” “Folk Dances of Denmark,” 
“American Country Dances,” and “Folk Dances from 
Old Homelands” are the results of Miss Burchenal’s 
contact with sroups of people whose traditions she has 
resurrected, in this countrv as well as in Europe. She 
has selected those dances fitting American conditions, 
and has introduced them under the most difficult con- 
ditions of American life, in the schools in the most 
coneested districts of New York. She has personally 
trained five thousand nublic school teachers. who have 
in turn passed on this iovous activity to more than 
three hundred thousand school children. 

A few vears aco Miss Burchenal was invited bv 
T adv Aberdeen to visit Ireland and give a course of 
lessons to a selected group of teachers and recreation 
workers. At the last meetine of the course a wonder- 
ful ovation was given Miss Burchenal. The Lord Mav- 
or presented, in recognition of her service to the cause 
of education. a cold renroduction of the famous “Tara 
Rrooch.” after which the hundreds of suests united in 
singine “Come Rack to Erin, Mavourneen.” 

Miss Burchenal believes that dancing is a laneuage 
which mav express that which is pure and true, or that 
which is debasine and deeradine. Her work has been 
a concrete agent in making this lancuage in America 
sneak the word that is true and wholesome. 

The plans for the summer course given by Miss 
Rurchenal include material which will be valuable for 
nlaveround workers. for teachers of phvsical education 
for the elementarv and hich schools, and for recreation 
and social workers with groups of men and women. In 
teachine these games and dances, the plav element will 
he emphasized throuchout. The steps and figures in 
themselves are easv to learn and to pass on, and no 
previous training is necessary for participation in the 
course. 

Miss Burchenal will not only personally teach the 
dances. but will conduct each session as an actual 
demonstration of how to use folk dancing as real play. 
Those who know what Miss Burchenal can contribute, 
both in inspiration and in practical assistance, are 
confident that the cause of physical education and 
recreation will receive a tremendous impetus from her 
visit. 
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FATHER AND SON AND THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
(Continued from page 37) 


where a simple meal might be prepared together; there 
would be fewer cases of mutual suspicion and distrust. 

There is no one thing so needed by fathers and sans 
today as true fellowship and understanding, and there 
is no one experience of life that is so conducive of just 
this fellowship as intimate companionship in the out- 
of-doors. If half the time spent on the golf links with 
a party of “old boys” were spent by the father in the 
nearby woods and fields with a gang of “young boys,’ 
it would be much better. Such experiences are invar- 
iably a revelation to fathers and never fail to be an in- 
spiration to a boy. 

Fathers need just such activity to. keep them 
young and hopeful and optimistic of the future; and 
son needs such experiences— much more of them than 
he gets—to save him from becoming passe and super- 


ficial and old. before his time. There are many 
thoughtful fathers of growing sons that are secretly 


worried over the fact that they are rapidly losing their 
youth, becoming disillusioned and cold and unrespon- 
sive to the call of spontaneous play, and yet can not 
bring themselves to being a mere “kid with the kids.” 


The old-fashioned home of a couple of generations 
ago, by the very nature of things, gave fathers and 
sons just’ such get-to-gether experiences. While they 
worked tremendously, side by side, in the harvest sea- 
sons, there were periods for “fishin’’’ and hunting and 
there was the experience of clearing the land together, 
getting out the necessary saw logs for the simple 
building and the cutting of the winter’s wood. Barrels 
of nuts were gathered for the winter season and doing 
things together in the big out-of-doors in all sorts of 
weather, they learned a sort of mutual respect and de- 
veloped a true understanding comradeship, incidentally 
they developed a quality of hardihood that had a very 
real moral value to both. They were ‘“‘hard as nails,” 
and so vigorous that soft and insipid indulgence did 
not appeal to them. They kept alive within them- 
selves the pioneer qualities that made for stalwart, de- 
pendable men of iron. 

Today everything is very different. Unquestionably 
one of the great. problems of the modern day is the 
tendency toward soft living; too much heat; too much 
dress-up clothes; soft, highly-seasoned food to tease 
the appetite. The curse of modern city life for all of us 
Is softness! soft lights; soft easy chairs; soft music 
and a passive type of entertainment. For a few cents 
we buy a comfortable seat and watch some one else 
take our exercise and get our adventure for us. This 
is strikingly true, not only of men—middle aged men— 
but of boys everywhere. They are victims of the age 
in which they ‘live. They take their recreations in 
that way because it is the popular way, and the boy 
suffers tremendously. There never were, in the his- 
tory of the world, so many soft, flabby, sallow physi- 
cally lazy youths as we have in American cities today, 
all because Dad has overlooked one mighty important 
bet. When things get soft, they rot. It is this very 
tendency toward softness that accounts in a large part 
for the “rot” that on every side among young life dis- 
turbs us. “Lord help the man—or the boy either— 
who has no resources for leisure hours but the exercise 


of his emotions instead of his legs’”—and we all say, 
Amen! , 

| ignore entirely what a larger participation on the 
part of father in outdoor life would mean to dad, and 
consider it entirely from the standpoint of the boy. 
Whatever else father may or may not be, he is, in the 
larger sense, an. instructor of life. A father’s duty is to 
educate his boy for big, useful, satisfactory living. Such 
instruction fortunately can never be given in a class- 
room. 

Obviously such fundamental education can not 
possibly be accomplished by a schoolmaster who is 
bound hopelessly by standards and curricula and con- 
fined to a schoolhouse. Who, then, is to impart this 
fundamental instruction to. a growing, . expanding 
youth if father falls down on the job? What a wonder-. 
ful thing it would be for the boys of the next genera- 
tion if fathers everywhere would but accept Doctor 
Frank Crane’s recent definition of a real education 
and assume their rightful place in the educational pro- 
cess of their boys. He says, “An education (referring 
to training of a boy) is the instruction of the youth’ 
by his elders in all those secrets and arts which the 
wisdom of the world has gained, which enables one to 
made his life happy and healthy, which enables him 
to get along with his fellow men, to understand and 
appreciate the rules of the game of living, to know 
how to treat his body so as to make it a source of the 
greatest efficiency and pleasure and of the least weak- 
ness and pain, and to train his mind so that he can 
think clearly and soundly.” . 

John Ballard tells us that, “Every father who is in 
circumstances that permit him to enjoy hunting and 
fishing and outing trips of one kind or another ought 
to consider it a happy privilege to make his boys his 
companions on those expeditions. The.boy who, giv- 
en the opportunity, does not want to swim, fish, shoot 
and live in camp is the exception. Unless spoiled by 
coddling, it is the nature of the species to go through 
a period of hearty animal existence, a period when the 
human frame, in natural surroundings, absorbs vital 
force and stamina as unconsciously as an infant learns” 
to talk. The father, who wants to see his son develop 
the fiber that endures, must give the subject of the 
youngster’s outdoor life just as earnest attention as 
he does his training in school. He must bear in mind | 
that life grows more strenuous and that. the boy of the 
present day ought, if anything, to have more outing 
privileges than were available to the youth of a genera- 
tion ago.” = 

_In light of these facts, then, in what specific ways” 
can an average father with limited time and resources 
at his command participate with his boy in a Larger 
outdoor activityr Perhaps the following suggestions — 
will prove at least thought provoking. 2 | 

Indulge as often as possible in hikes with the boy. — 
As I have written elsewhere! e 

“There is always something inviting about the dis-— 
tant points in the landscape when spring comes. The 
far-off wood, with its first signs of gray-green beckons — 
to every boy to come and search for the first wild 
flowers. The air is filled with the merry voices of — 
the birds, many of whom are bustling about looking — 
for just the right spot in which to build their sumamer’s — 
nest; and they never fail to attract the eye of a wide- 
awake boy. tap’! et inn 
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“Par off in the hills the cold stream has about 
thawed out its ice-banks and suggests, to the outdoor 
boy at least, cool, deep pools and bass and trout. The 
first spring fishing is always best. 

“And it is strange, too, how the spring invariably af- 
fects the feet—it simply makes them itch for the long 
trail, for somehow or other spring was just naturally 
made for hiking. May and October are the best two 
hike-months, for the air is just chill enough to make 
you move along to keep warm, and the fire feels just 
right, and you’re in your prime., 

“By all means, do not let May go by without at 
least one regular hike deep into the woods or the hills, 
or the open country— whichever is in your neighbor- 
hood. Get out, father and son, together! (Throw back 
your shoulders; drink in the fine clean, new air; open 
your ears and your souls and hike!) 

“There is no place on earth or no_ experience 
(unless it be camping together) that will bring father 
and son together in such a friendly, comradely way as 
a good, long jaunt on the open road.” 


Study to become adept at simple woodcraft, learn 
the arts of fire-building, axmanship; and, in fact, all 
of the simple woodcraft of which boys are so fond. 
Camp out all night occasionally. If all the equipment 
is simple, home-made and inexpensive, so much the 
better. Learn to cook over the open fire—not the mere 
routine of ordinary cooking—but the woodcraft type. 
Learn to cook Brigand steak; to make an edible twist 
on a stick. Become expert at barbecueing meat, cook- 


__ ing beans in a hole; cooking fish and fowl in clay; 


roasting corn, Indian fashion in an outdoor fireless 
cooker. If you do not know how, find out. There 
are plenty of good books on the subject, obtainable at 
small cost or at any Public Library. 

Bicycle into the country to points of interest, but 
go always with a definite purpose. 

Hunt with a kodak, if it is more to your liking 
than a gun. Certainly a kodak offers much more of 
absorbing interest to “shoot”; and the boy will become 
an. enthusiast. 

Make a study of forestry. “Nature’s Book of 
Trees,” is a big, big book and full of thrills and adven- 
ture that makes red blood and clear eyes and steady 
hands. 

Gather wild flowers and press them. Learn the 
mushrooms. Collect ferns. Develop a wild garden 

at home from specimens brought from field and for- 
est. Play more often and more vigorously in God’s 
Dooryard. 

Know the birds and their story. Hunt them with 
glasses and kodak. Collect insects and mount them. 
Learn to read the rocks together with their wonderful 
stories of the bygone ages. Be a Scout and get into 
the Scouting game with the boys. Help boys train 
eyes and ears and noses to aid them in the out-of-doors. 
Go winter as well as summer; little trips, big trips— 

do not overlook an opportunity and, if you can not 
get to the woods or the hills or the lakes, why garden. 
A father and son can study nature to their heart’s 
content by growing vegetables and flowers and trees 
-and vines at home. ' 
Finally, if you can take the boys and go for a 
season either to.a camp of your own or to a well or- 
ganized and well conducted camp for boys, go! The 
small investment will pay dividends many times ov- 








BCOKS ABOUT THE OUT-OF-DOORS FOR FATHERS 


AND SONS 
Gut-docr Guide Books That Tell You How 
THE BOY’S CAMP BOOK, by E. Cave. 
HARPER’S CAMPING AND SCOUTING. 
CAMP CRAFT by Warren H. Miller. 
CAMPING WITH BOYS by H. G. Gibson. 


es CAMP AND OUTING ACTIVITIES by  Cheley- 
aker. 
MANUAL OF WOODCRAFT AND CAMPING by 
Kephart. 
SHELTERS, SHACKS AND SHANTIES by Dan 
Beard. ¢ 


WOODCRAFT by Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

GOING AFOOT by Bayard H. Christy. 

FIRST AID FOR BOYS by Cole and Ernst. 

THE BOOK OF THE STARS by A. F. Collins. 

FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS by 
Mabel Osgood Wright. 

WHAT BIRD IS THAT? by Frank M. Chapman. 

THE FIELD AND FOREST HANDY BOOK by Dan 
Beard. 

AT HOME IN THE WATER by George H. Corson. 

THE BOY MINERAL COLLECTORS by J. G. Kelly. 

THE TREE GUIDE by Julian Rogers. 

THE BOY’S OWN GUIDE TO FISHING by J. H. 
Keene. 

THE BOY COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK by A. H. 
Verrill. : 
CANOEING, SAILING AND MOTOR BOATING by 
Warren H. Miller. 

THE BOY’S BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISHING 
by Warren H. Miller. 

CAMPFIRE VERSE by William Haynes and Joseph 
Leroy Harrison. 

THE BOOK OF ATHLETICS by Paul Withinton. 

THE FATHER AND SON LIBRARY, 20 Vols., by 
Frank H. Cheley, Editor-in-Chief. 

Out-door Stories That Will Make You Want To Go 
Thompson-Seton. 
Thompson Seton. 

THE BOY WITH THE U. S. NATURALISTS by 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 

THE BOY WITH THE U. S. FORESTERS by Fran- 
cis Reolt-Wheeler. 

WILD LIFE IN THE ROCKIES by Enos Mills. 

CAMP FIRE YARNS by F. H. Cheley. 

TWO LITTLE SAVAGES by Ernest 
Seton. 

WITH THE INDIANS IN THE ROCKIES by James 
W. Schultz. 

ROLF IN THE WOODS by Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

THE HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS by J. A. 
Altsheler. 

CAMPMATES by Kirk Munroe. 

BLAZED TRAIL by Stewart Edward White. 

TOM SLADE at TEMPLE CAMP by Percy K. 
Fitzhugh., 

THE YOUNG TRAILERS by Joseph Altsheler. 

THE FOREST RUNNERS by Joseph A. Altsheler. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A NATURE GUIDE by 
Enos Mills. 

THE BOY SCOUTS OF CAMP FIRE STORIES Ed- 
ited by Franklin K. Matthews. 


Thompson- 


er. In such camps there will be found especially fine 
opportunities for expression as well as impression. 
There is the sense of genuineness and freedom to be 
found there. There are the close camp friendships; 
there is the unusual stimulation of the imagination as 
a result of the close association with the elements and 
with nature in general. There is the mystic power of 
the camp-fire. By the open fire is the place to plant 
deep in the heart of the boy the finest of ideals! There 
is the constant demand for ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness. Camping is an experience—you owe it to your 
boy and to yourself to get more of, it—Publishers’ 


Weekly. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH LIBRARY 
Purpose 


The primary purpose of the National Health Li- 
brary is to build a reference collection on general pub- 
lic health for the staffs of the four associations direct- 
ly supporting it—American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association—members of the Na- 
tional Health Council. 


What It Is 


The library contains about 5,000 books and 20,- 
000 pamphlets covering the subjects of tuberculosis, 
Sanitation, public health nursing, child welfare, juve- 
nile delinquency, mental hygiene, psycho analysis, 
sex education, venereal diseases, and other phases of 
public health. 


Who May Use It 


With the increasing development of health educa- 
tion and health literature, it is natural that a health 
library should feel a corresponding demand from out- 
side users. Therefore, the National Health Library, 
desiring to see its resources used to the best public ad- 
vantage, is attempting to extend its usefulness to fit 
the needs of health officers, public health nurses, gen- 
eral field workers, teachers, librarians, parents, club 
women and all others interested in the circulation and 
use of authoritative health literature. 


Services 


In addition to the usual staff members’ privileges 
of circulation, the following services have been estab- 
lished. 

I. Reading and Reference Room—For students 
and research workers. 

II. Book and Pamphlet Loan Service—For all 
public health workers. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Recreations and Social Standards 


We must first know what recreations and amuse- 
ments are open to our boys and girls, and what good 
and harm may come from their use, and how they 
may be improved so that blessing and not curse may 
result therefrom. d 


First let us find out what actually makes up 
the recreational life of our home town boys and girls 
—not simply our own, but the bulk of them in any 
community. Do they walk, picnic, play tennis, golf 
and ball, or do they sit and watch professionals play 
ball, act on the screen or stage, or ride idly about in 
automobiles? 


If we are to study the situation intelligently, we 
shall first make a survey of “our town” as to recrea- 
tional facilities. Then we shall know what we must 
do. 


How many moving picture houses are there in 
the town? 

Are they heavily attended? (a) 
(b) by adults. 


By children; 


How many public dance halls (including clubs | 


and restaurants) ? 
How many professional ball games? 
How many pool or billiard rooms? 


How many “athletic clubs,” and what is their | 


character? 


Js there a Community House 
Center? 


Does your High School have regular dances for } 


the pupils. 


Are other groups allowed to use the school build- } 


ing for dances? 


Are there country road houses on your country i 


roads where young people go to dancer 
Are “home parties’ fashionable in the town? 


Do the boys and girls have free use of auto- | 


mobiles? 


Other questions will occur to the committee as 


they make this study, and an extra page in the written 


report should be left for them This survey should | 
be made carefully, as a result of the actual investiga- | 
tion and not hearsay nor from what one thinks to | 


be the facts. 


When we have this information we shall realize | 
that conditions and needs are practically the same the | 


country over, and we will eagerly study methods of 


making leisure time for our boys and girls not only 


—Ilinois P. T. A. Bulletin. | 


happier but safer. 


II]. Preparation of Bibliographies and Reading | 


Lists—For everybody interested. 


IV. Consultation and Advisory Service on Health | 


Literature—For public and special libraries. 
V. Publication of a weekly Library index of cur- 


rent health literature—For subscribers ($2.50 per 
year.) f 

National Health Library, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. b 
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The farm women and leaders in the human wel- 
fare of the farm home will have their day at the 
. Annual Conference of the American Country 
ufe Association, November 8-11, 1923, at the Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis, Mo. All the way from the ques- 
on whether the rural home can actually exist on the 
\yresent basis of agriculture to the question of what 
lome demonstration work of the government has 
one and what more it must do, will include a range 
Mf subjects and discussions such as have never been 


., 


nustered in a conference before. 


’ James R. Howard, of Chicago, is scheduled to 
fen the conference on Friday morning with the 
ject, ‘Does the present business of Agriculture 
ke for a permanent, profitable and progressive 
ntry life?’ in which “‘The Economic Contribu- 
on of the Farm Home to a sound Farming Busi- 
ess’ will be included. Dr. C. J. Galpin, of Wash- 
gton. D. C., will discuss the question ‘‘Can the 
tm Family afford Modern Institutions and Facili- 
ies as well as the City Family?’’ Such topics as 
The Price and Program of Health in the Farm 
Jome’’; “Developing and Training the New Gener- 
fon on the Farm’; ‘‘Influences and Institutions 
t affect the Home Life on the Farm’’; ‘‘Contribu- 
s and Problems of the Mother and Father to 
laintain high levels of Home Life Ideals as well as 
lomestic Efficiency’; ‘The Woman of the Country- 
de a Factor in National Affairs’’ are topics that 
dll command the stage of discussion for the better 
art of the conference. The climax will be reached 
Saturday afternoon when the home demonstra- 
work of the Government will be discussed at 
hands of Hon. A. F. Lever, of Columbia, S. C., 
o has been invited. 

Dr. Caroline Hedger, of Chicago; Dean Bradford 
napp, of Fayetteville, Ark.; Mrs. Jane McKimmon, 
aleigh, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Martin, of Dallas, 
xas; Mrs. Ruby Green Smith, of Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Miss Grace Frysinger, of Washington, D. C.; Miss 
hita Bane, of Urbana, Ill.; and Dr. Warren H. Wil- 
Jon, of New York City, are among those who have 
Scepted invitations to participate in the program. 
Ine of the outstanding features will be the annual 








onference dinner on Friday evening, to which Henry 
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THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE AND THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN 


By J. P. Givler 


The place of science and of the teaching of science 
in.a rapidly growing democracy must be important 
as both science and democracy are emancipating agents 
and also because science, without respect to race or 
condition, attempts to place in the hands of every 
man and woman the literal truth about the world in 
which we live. 


I have a pretentious subject before me and I can- 
not hope to cover it. That my remarks may be of 
value as suggestions is all that I.can hope. Let me say 
something first, as to what we have; Second, as to 
how we may help people understand it, and third, 
as to future possibilities and unappropriated advan- 
tages brought into life through science. 

First, as to what now is—It is trite and trying 
to remind you that the modern life has become al- 
most infinitely complex, and its complexity is grow- 
ing with ever-increased acceleration. While the in- 
dividual remains primitive and tradition-bound in 
most respects the effects of applied science have grown 
up around us so that we frequently are startled to 
realize our situation. Upon these modern applica- 
tions of simple principles, society, moreover, has be- 
come utterly dependent. Remove the telephone and 
the internal combustion engine and our world would 
be paralyzed even tho steam and the telegraph were 
left. 


But the prevading of life with the effects of mech- 
anization goes much farther. ‘To the physiologist 
it appears like the extension of functions outside of 
the limits of the body to the unlocking and control 
of all the forces available both for harnessing and 
for direction. For the best functioning of this, ultra- 
complex mechanism all available materials have been 
employed and their functional suitability to the end 
sought, tested and retested with unwearying assidity 
and acumen. / 

From all of this it results that the first quarter 
of the twentieth century finds the philosopher in keen 
realization of the fact that the individual as an indi- 
vidual has practically disappeared. He persists as an 
effector of some infinitessimal function in the vast, 
all-embracing mechanization which has enveloped 
the human race. 

To show what I mean but a few examples will 
suffice. Time was when the making and marketing 
of a pair of shoes was a simple matter concerning two 
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people—the maker and the purchaser, and one lo- 
cality only. Today our shoes have oak-tanned soles 
from cattle reared on the La Plata, uppers from the 
Australian Kangaroo, welts of American leather, lin- 
ings of Georgia cotton, silk stitching from Japan. 
They are made on American machines by Yankees in 
Massachusetts. jobbed by a California house and sold 
by a Jewish merchant who observes Yam Kippur, 
to the Philippinos in Manila. At least half a dozen 
languages are spoken by the people who contribute to 
an operation now—so complex, at one time so 
simple. Besides all of which the Parisian designer, 
the dye chemist, the leather technologist, the finan- 
cial, advertising, and other specialists who contribute 
to this simple shoe-making business stretch out into 
a little army. 

For a better example of mechanization may I refer 
to the extent to which modern life has become de- 
pendent on electricity. I stood this summer at 
Niagara Falls and read a bronze plate testifying our 
debt to Father Hennepin of the La Salle expedition. 
It was he who is said to have been the first white 
man to see and hear the sound of the cataract. If at 
that time, on a winter’s day, someone had told him 
how that cold, icy water would, someday enable 
men to see in the dark, keep warm, cook meals, or 
even weld steel in a brick wigwam either there or as 
far as Fort Dearborn, or as far as Manhattan Island. 
it would have been thought that utmost Divine pow- 
ers had been exceeded. Yet today we send trains 
across the Rockies by the power of waters which also, 
impounded behind concrete dams, are rapidly obliter- 
ating the ‘‘Great American Desert’ of our father’s 
geography. 

And there is something eery in all this. I go to 
my dentist with an affected tooth. After a brief ex- 
amination he sends me to a man of more precise 
clinical training who places me in a chair, puts some- 
thing back of my tooth, says, ‘“‘now this one also,”’ 
exposes something, and lets me go. In the course of 
a few days I telephone my dentist who, meantime has 
received a telephone report from the secretary of the 
X-ray specialist whom my dentist has never seen. 
My dentist tells me to go to an extracting dentist 
whom he has never met but who is told to extract 
my second left lower molar as it has a badly abscessed 
root. “This is enough to drive Henry Hicks of Hicks- 
ville insane. Similarly the operators of blast fur- 
naces, smelting plants, manufacturies of all kinds, 
by keeping in touch with chemists and other experts, 
continually direct and modify their product by tele- 
phone without seeing a workman, a test-tube or 
knowing anything about them. 


‘These samples may serve to indicate the extent 
to which our modern world has been enveloped by 
what I am pleased to call ‘“‘mechanization.” It is 
a new, distinct and characteristic development of the 
first quarter of the twentieth century now just draw- 
ing toa close. “To what limits it is to lead us in the 
next quarter of this century no one can adequately 
foresee. But of this we may be certain—that it has 
radically altered the kind of world we live in—and 
will perhaps much more radically alter the kind of 
world in which our students will live. 

Strangely enough this astounding development is 
no pure product of science but rather is a compound 










































of three factors. The first is that of scientific prin- 
ciples taken pragmatically, or in mere reference tc 
how they work, without respect to their broader phi- 
losophical implications. The second element in the 
complex is mechanical genuis and the third capital- 
ism, sO necessary as it is repugnant, for we must 
remember that, in this stage of human progress, anc 
advance is precarious and the confidence of capita’ 
must be vindicated in returns, sometimes all too great 
sometimes not materializing. In this connection it i 
interesting to note that, although the American peopl« 
are using about 15,000,000 automobiles, the average 
automobile manufacturer is forced to the wall ai 
the end of five years. 

Mechanization now makes a new condition ai 
the demand of economics. It states that an artick 
must not only be made so as to serve but also to sell 
Moreover, on biological grounds, place must be made 
for coming generations of manufactured article: 
through the ‘‘death’’ of those now in use. Hence 
Corollary 1, the article must not only be made to sel 
but also to wear out, so that it cannot be repaired 
at the expiration of a period predetermined by th 
manufacturer as a result of exhaustive research 
Among such articles are women’s clothing and shoes 
gas ranges, neckties, straw hats and automobiles anc 
the extent to which we have succumbed to this capi. 
talistic program is shown by the fact that peopl 
who try to make these and similar articles las 
more than one season are taboo. ‘Their power tq 
secure currency must be low! Hence broader anc} 
primal implications including Veblen’s “Theory of 
the Leisure Class.”’ | 

It was mentioned above that our modern tech} 
nologized world draws but partially upon the deepei 
content and meaning of science. Yet your batteryj 
hydrometer and lactometer bring back shades oj} 
Archimedes, a 10,000 kilowatt generator the electro} 
phorus plate, while the wedge, screw, inclined plan 
and wheel and axle, cumbersome and uninspirin; 
ideas of an earlier mechanics, are today agents in th 
annihilation of space in the air or on the ground. | 

I must now, after these very imperfect sugges 
tions as to what we have, come to a discussion of 
how we may help people understand what we have. } 


We will never cease to define and redefine th} 
term education for, like life, it means one thing 0] 
another as times and conditions change. _ To me} 
however, one thing seems absolutely certain—tha} 
education must rest upon a knowledge of the fact 
about the world in which we live. Following th 
schoolman’s scheme of abstraction and analysis a | 
bodied in our “‘stratified’’ science, it seems to me ce 
tain that, in these times, every college student a 
secure during his course, a realization of the bas 
facts of astronomy, geology, geography, physi 
chemistry and biology with some attention to thet} 
interrelations. So great is the demand for such basi§ 
factual knowledge in our times that we cannot ee | | 


leges and who has escaped a grounding in thes 
sciences. ‘Io me nothing is more deplorable than th 


devoid of a perception of realities of science and hence 
incapable of interpreting life and occurences on 
rational basis. “To such the Japanese earthquake am 
floods in Wyoming mean that is Cc 
tainly coming to an end.”’ 
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a vestige of that ahimism which views an eclipse as 
an evil omen or a comet as a portent of war. Know- 
ledge, however, is like a garment. It is not missed 
by those who have never tried it on or realized its 
value. 


What has just been said affecting an elementary 
knowledge of the facts of Astronomy and Geology 
applies as well to Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 
To the person innocent of chemical reaction and 
structure drugs retain a mystical value for the cure of 
disease while the nature of simple chemical processes 
remains forever obscure. If you will now ask what 
relation exists between science and Democracy it 
turns out that the reason why we teach science is 
(0 replace superstition with comprehension, gulli- 
bility with the power of rational analysis, and to 
prevent our people from being misled by every dema- 
sogue and mountebank who proclaims his wares 
‘rom a soap box on the corner or from anywhere else 
‘or that matter. Philosophical science proclaims that 
‘the universe is orderly’’ or attests faith in the con- 
ervation of matter or of energy but the vernacular 
of this idealism is that things are as they are, cause 
rings on effect, and the way to understand anything 
s to take it apart so as to see how it was made. 


And now I come to one of the most startling 
acts about the world in which we now live—I mean 
he strange mixture in it of the old and the new—of 
he efficient and the inefficient, of progress and con- 
ervatism, of rationality and hope on the one hand, 
with fearing superstition and primal animism on the 
tther. Think of how some people live in their 
1omes, of the concept of God they entertain, of un- 
sathed and unkept bodies, of vermin, of educational 
nethods centuries\out of date persisting into a world 
of the telephone, radio and airplane—surely an intri- 
ate mingling of the heterogeneous. 


| And if we feel superior to the situations por- 
tayed let us examine the bases on which our stock 
cience courses rest—Our Physics shot thru and thru 
vith musty electrophorus plates, Magdeburg hemis- 
vheres and other museum specimens, Chemistry cour- 
es based on a chemical life of five to ten dec- 


des past and, worse than all, British Biology of 















aen who had time to examine a Hydra or a Stone- 
vort. J am arousing your indignation and you ask 
what shall we do, lay aside these sacred emblems 


now as yet what we shall do” but ‘‘the thorn is in 
ny couch and [I cannot sleep’’ because all of this is 
list so much antiquated stuff, from an age of aris- 
Xeratic education for a few gentlemen of leisure set 
own in a new bright world of vastly greater scope 
ad of equal opportunity for all—from a period 
hen education meant parasitic dependence by a few 
ivored aristocrats upon the great producing mass, 
>a world which should educate all of its citizenry 
» understand, to work, and to produce. Too long 
as education been viewed as the gateway of escape 
om actual labor and productively to a condition of 
tual social dependence parading under the guise of 
t higher service.’ If Mr. Wells’ idea of ‘‘the race 
‘tween Education and Catastrophe’ means any- 
ing, if education is to be a factor in the progress 
democracy, it must make people understand 
‘that they may serve and so that they may pro- 


Juxley’s early days built for a few English gentle- - 


f the classroom laboratory’? and I say “‘I don’t. 


duce—anything, something, just so that it is a use- 
ful product. 

Nothing is more certain than that our colleges are 
falling short of this ideal. The world is coming to 
be filled up with uneducated college graduates, with 
degreed people who do not see the relations of things, 
with people who are not prepared to live and serve 
society. 

I was at a loss to understand this until I heard of 
a great truth expressed this Summer by Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University 
and probably our leading educator. Dr. Eliot says 
that the trouble with education is that it has never 
been forward-looking and prophetic, always back- 
ward-looking and reminiscent—‘‘that it has never 
prepared people for the kind of a world that was 
going to be.”’ For my part I agree with him perfectly 
‘The academe has been too conservative, too proud of 
its musty mission as the conservator of knowledge of 
the past. [he trouble is that the mental clothes 
which we dress our students are too old-fashioned. 
We are afraid to cut our new paterns—or too tired— 
or we have no ideas. For another thing the col- 
lege has had an unfortunate birth and bringing up. 
Its mother was the conservative Romish church of 
the middle ages while its foster father is modern 
capitalism—both influences which have ever sought 
to stifle and suppress originality and observation 
with the hand of authority. Keep the people’down. 
Keep the people simple. “They never will be able to 
understand. 

But we are fortunate in the double circumstance 
that we are scientists and workers in a democratic in- 
stitution ‘‘of the people and for the people.’’ It was 
science in education that first broke the grip of 
authority, substituting freedom of thought and ob- 
servation, and to the state-supported institutions we 
must continue to look for the continued emancipa- 
tion of other common people like ourselves and for 
the solution of our complex social and national prob- 
lems. 

In the doing of this we must be led into the final 
division of my theme in which I wish to make two 
appeals. 

The first is for a more fearless and independent 
spirit in the exploitation of new ideas with a pro- 
phetic eye upon the future and a zeal to equip our 
students for the kind of a world which is to be. As 
Huxley said, “‘the world is run on very few ideas.” 
Moreover, many of these ideas are moth-eaten and 
many more are exploded. Somehow many people 
think that to be a good teacher one should be ‘‘faith- 
ful to the form of words’ of our own teachers,. that 
we should talk much and earnestly, become “‘well- 
read’’ (horrible dictu) but observé the warning in 
a Texas saloon—‘‘Don’t Start Nuthin,” and, faith- 
ful to that conservatist admonition, few of us ever 
do, probably concluding that there is nothing to be 
gained and everything to be lost. Yet we, as scien- 
tists, are faithless to our trust as leaders in the thought 
of the world if we are too much overcome by fear 
and by conservatism. Anyone now, with his ear to 
the ground may hear the rumblings of an imminent 
clash between couservatist and progfessive factors in 
civilization, in government, in education, in religion. 
The old order in all of these is holding its ground 
tenaciously, Mr. Coolidge is viewed as a high priest 
of conservatism, but the old order will have to go 
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just so soon as the people come into a realization of 
their rights, their opportunities, their true freedom, 
and of the larger and deeper meaning of life. 

In conclusion, I must say a word about idealism. 
To a pessimist the present age is one of pure mechan- 
ism and of materialism. Religion and art seem, for 
the moment, dead. And it must be confessed that 
we are producing nothing worth while in these fields 
of idealistic endeavor. But a deeper view may reveal 
the fact that the present phase is but transitory. 
Commerce, transportation and education are spread- 
nig to all of the people the materials from which, 
upon assimilation, a larger and deeper idealism will 
be born. Let us not for a moment imagine that we 
have reached the limits of the universe in our present 
state of science or sounded the depths of the meaning 
of life but we are extending the boundaries of estab- 
lished fact upon which outposts will be erected a 
new creed and with it a spiritual awakening on a new 
and higher plane. For the coming of this day we 
must wait, but as we wait we must labor. 


O 
AN INTERPRETATION 





OF FOUNDER’S DAY 
By Clara B. Byrd 


In the early days of our country’s educational 
history, no college and no high school admitted 
women. Since a woman was only going to make a 
home and be a mother, it was a waste of money to 
provide schools for her. Economically and politi- 
cally, moreover, she did not exist. Socially, she was 
a ‘‘lady’’, with a seventeen-inch waist; or a toiler— 
in the field, with hoe and cotton sack; in the home, 
with scrubbing broom and pots. Education, what 
there was of it, was for men alone; prosperity, what 
there was of it, was for the few alone. To think 
that the education of women—of the mothers and 
teachers of little children—was the base of the pyra- 
mid of human society, or that it had any connection 
whatever with material prosperity, would have been 
absurd, if it had been thought of at all. 


Then gradually, public conscience began to stir’ 


beneath the age-old crust of tradition, and there fol- 
lowed an era of finishing schools, young ladies’ semi- 
naries, and female institutions. Peace be unto them! 
‘They paved the way. But only an infinitesimal per- 
centage of young women had the “‘advantages’’ they 
afforded. Nor had the public as a whole awakened, 
in any sense, to the thought of the education of 
women as a duty or as an investment. 

The state of North Carolina was no exception 
in the idea or in practice to the general situation. In 
fact, we were more benighted and moved more slowly 
in our shell than the majority of the other states. 
Not until about thirty years ago, in fact, did the state 
even feebly bestir itself. Thirty years ago, and later, 
children still sat with flushed faces in poorly venti- 
lated, badly heated, one room school houses, during 
a three months’ school term, under the instruction of 
underpaid and incompetent teachers. And there was 
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“Even the more magnificent scientific dis- 
coveries, especially those of recent years, 
have not penetrated into our general educa- 
tion, and are entirely disregarded in most — 
discussions of social problems. And yet an 
accumulation of critical information of wide 
bearing is at our disposal which might be- 
come an active factor in the readjustment of 
tHe troubled relations of man were it possible 
to overcome the obstacles to its general dis- 
semination and acceptance.” 


‘ —The Survey, James H. Robinson. 
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no institution of higher learning for women at all 
The mortgage ghost still haunted the bare littl 
homes. Isolation, the result of impassable roads 
masses of charred. up mud in winter, still producee 
its train of evils. And patent medicine copy book 
and almanacs were yet practically the only intelle¢ 


tual supplement to the family Bible. Poverty, iso 
lation, and, ignorance—these three, in a land with % 
wealth like that of the Indies of old, waiting for 
Columbus to search the way. 


But one day a voice was heard, pleading befort| 
his opponents, ‘‘there is an undiscovered world lying 
just beyond the horizon, in which lies wealth ant 
happiness. It is the undiscovered world of the edu} 
cated mind, and the only path that leads to it is th 
education of the women of the state—the mother 
and the teachers of little children.’’ It was an uM 
chartered sea of thought. 4 

But just as the Genoese of old, brooking hard} 
ship, contumely, and distrust, sailed out, then of 
and on, until at last one day, when hope was ebbii 
low and faith was crumbling beneath the long sus 
pense, a cry burst forth—‘‘land, land!” so di 
Charles Duncan Mclver press bravely on, until 
October 5, 1892, the state’s first institution for the 
education of its women was opened in the City Of] 
Greensboro; and the old state had “‘sighted land’! 


He could not. know, the Genoese, looking dot 
the centuries, that there would arise upon this sh 
the most glorious nation upon the earth. He col 
not behold the millions that would teem, nor fore 
see the complexities of the civilization they w 
create. He could not think that the old empt 
would look to this new world which he had fo 
for guidance and for succor in the hour of their s 
premest need—none of this for his glad heart. 


Nor could McIver know—and those who lab 
ored with him—Alderman, Aycock, and Joynel 
that thirty years from that good day, in this sat 
state, poverty would be swallowed up in prospe 
isolation blotted out, and ignorance giving plac 
an increasingly enlightened and progressive citi 
ship. 

Nor can they who follow after look down the 
years and see what yet may be. } 
: Pe on October 5, 1892, the old state si 
and, 
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: THE PRE SCHOOL CHILD 


Every child has the right to be well born, well 
nourished and well cared for. 

What are you doing for the child who is no 
longer a baby and who is not yet in school? 

Does he have the necessary requirements for 
growth and development? 


FOOD 
Clean, simple, well cooked. 
DAILY DIET 
Milk, one quart per day. 
Butter or some form of fat. 
Cereal and bread. 
Green vegetables, especially leafy vegetables. 
Fruit, some fresh fruit. 
Eggs, meat or fish. 
Three meals a day at regular hours. 
_ Dinner at noon. 
SLEEP - 
Ten to fourten hours of sleep daily. 
Separate bed. 
Fresh air in house winter and summer. 
Regular bed hour. 
HEALTH HABITS 
Bath every day or at least once a week. 
Hands and face washed before meals and at 
bedtime. 
Natural bowel movement daily. 


The most perplexing thing about men at the 
present time is their lack of understanding of the 
vast possibilities of power and happiness that science 
is offering them provided only that they will unite 
their efforts. They solve the problems of material 
science in vain until they have solved their social and 
political problems. When those are solved, the me- 
chanical and technical difficulties are trivial. It is no 
occult secret; it is a plain and demonstrable thing 
today that the world could give ample food and 
| ample leisure to every human being, if only by a 
world-wide teaching the spirit of unity could be 
| made to prevail over the impulse to dissensions. And 
| not only that, but it would then be possible to raise 
| the common health and increase the common fund 
| of happiness immeasurably. Look plainly at the 
world as it is. Most human beings when they are not 
| dying untimely, are suffering more or less from avoid- 
| able disorders, they are ill or they are convalescent, 
| or they are suffering from or crippled by some pre- 
4 ventable taint in the blood, or they are stunted or 
| weakened by a needlessly bad food supply, or spirit- 
| less and feeble through bad housing, bad clothing, 
| dull occupations, or insecurity and anxiety. Few 
| enjoy for very long stretches at a time that elemen- 
| tary happiness which is the natural accompaniment 
fof sound health. This almost universal lowness of 
|tone, which does not distress us only because most 
fof us are unable to imagine anything better, means 
)an enormous waste of human possibility, less work, 
‘less hopefulness. Isolated efforts will never raise men 


out of this swamp of maliase. 
The Undying Fire. 
By H. G. Wells. 





Teeth brushed at least twice daily. 
Correct weight for height. 
Rest when fatigued. 


CLOTHING 
Clean whole garments. 
Different clothing for night and day. 
Change of underclothing at least weekly. 
Change of stockings twice weekly. 
Warm clothing in cold weather. 
Foot protection against rain or snow. 


RECREATION 
A safe clean place for outdoor and indoor play. 
At least two hours outdoor play daily. 
Suitable playthings and tools. 
Someone to oversee and direct play. 
The right sort of playmates. 


TRAINING 

Regular chores to perform. ; 

An opportunity to know plants, trees, and animals. 

Care of playthings. 

Habits of usefulness, tolerance‘toward playmates, 
kindness, obedience. 

Opportunity for religious training. 

Proper moral influence in home. 

Teaching standards of right and wrong in daily 
conduct. 

Wise parents are a child’s best asset. 


N. C. C. W. EXTENSION COURSE PROGRAM 
UNDER WAY 


The extension courses offered by the North Caro- 
lina College for Women to the people of Greensboro 
and of Guilford County in general have been an- 
nounced by W. H. Livers, director of the extension 
department. These courses have been planned in 
each case, according to the director, to meet a definite 
demand. ‘They are open to both men and women 
and carry college credit when successfully completed. 
Teachers who wish to raise the standard of their 
certificates, and students and teachers who wish to 
secure college credit towards a degree as well as citi- 
zens at large are invited to join these classes. Already 
a number of club women of Greensboro have enrolled 
for study in some of the subjects, and it is expected 
that many others will join. 

All classes will be taught at the Greensboro High 
School. They will meet once each week at 7:30 in 
the evening and last for a period of one hour and 
forty-five minutes. Each course will extend through 
twenty-five weeks, and all work successfully done 
will receive a college credit of three hours. In con- 
nection with the work there is a registration fee of 
$5 per course. This is the only cost entailed, except 
that those who enroll will be expected to purchase 
for themselves the necessary books and such other 
material as the instructor requires. 

The State Board of Education will give full 
credit for work done in these extension classes; and 
all college credits obtained in this manner will be 
transferable to any college those who study may se- 


lect. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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With this present issue Community Progress 
resumes publication for the current academic year. 
As in the previous year the chief emphasis will be 
on those matters which are of peculiar interest to the 
communities of the State. This implies of course that 
the experiences of outside communities which in any 
way are significent for the local. groups, will be con- 
sidered. 

In the last analysis, social progress means that 
an ever increasing number of individuals shall share 
those forms of material and non-material culture 
which satisfy human nature. While human nature 
is a mixture of social and anti-social tendencies, the 
anti-social tendencies may be shunted into channels 
which are postively social in character—through the 
process of sublimation. As a matter of fact, if an 
ever increasing number of individuals are to have 
self-realization behavior must express itself in social 
ways. In this community, as in every other com- 
munity in the world, the individual functions as a 
member of the primary social unit—the family. The 
family, however, does not prosper except through 
community co-operation. The key to individual wel- 
fare is in community co-operation which finally func- 
tions through the family. A widely accepted social 
philosophy such as that based upon Christian ethics 
furthers a tendency to co-operate, but social progress 
is made by overcoming one specific problem after 
another.. The problems may be to eliminate patho- 


logical conditions or to provide new methods to better 
condition considered desirable. 


_ It will be the aim of Community Progress to 
give information concerning sociological, economic, 
educational and other cultural matters which directly 
or indirectly may be of value to individuals—hence 
to families, neighborhood groups and the community 
at large. 

It is hoped that the instructors and students of 
the North Carolina College for Women can help to 
further the very evident social and economic progress 
of the state by means of investigations and: opinions 
expressed in articles appearing in Community Progress, 


” 


It-is also hoped that citizens throughout hte state 


will use this paper in order to communicate informa-_ 


tion of value to other citizens or communities. 
There is no subscription charge. 
Progress will be sent free to anyone asking to be 
placed on the mailing list. 
0 


READERS GF COMMUNITY PROGRESS: 


It is very gratifying to one coming here to take 


. 
| 


Community | 


charge of the Extension Division to see the great in- 
terest there is in the very type of thing that Com- 


munity Welfare stands for. 


President Foust expressed the sentiment of the | 
institution when he said “‘We want the benefits se- | 


cured by the students in this college to be within 


‘reach of everyone whom the college should help.”’ 


The faculty members have expressed the same idea 
and it is well crystalized in the words of Dean Smith 
who said to me, ‘““‘We want to take the benefits of the 
college to those beyond the walls.” 

North Carolina is making an enviable reputation 
in the rapidity with which it is going forward in all 
things pertaining to the welfare of its people. ‘The 
spirit is well shown in her attitude towards the re- 
port of the Russell Sage Foundation committee which 
placed her near the bottom of the slit in matters per- 
taining to education. Instead of abusing the com- 
mission, saying the basis of grading was not fair, or 
the standards not right, so many of the other states 
did, and hunting for an alibi that would at least sat- 
isfy herself, she went to work to raise the standard. 
Her far-seeing leaders mapped out a program that is 
taking her away from that low place on the list. 

The college hopes that Community Progress may 
have a part in that uplift. It stands ready to foster 
anything that will prove a success to help North 
Carolina move forward. The policy of the paper 
will be, as in the past, to stand for all the community © 
movements that will make for better life in the 
home. A community is made up of its homes. So 
the first things is to get the level of the individua 
home where it should be. 

We can look into the years to come and see a new 
type of community in our state. Community sings, 
community picnics, more playing, more sane safe get- 
ting-together, more of school, church and home di- 
recting the activities of young people and not so 
much dependence on commercialized amusements 
must be the program of our state. Father and son 
must play more together, mother and daughter must 
be more chummy, churches must be open more, 
schools must furnish an outlet for natural social in- 
stincts, there must be more neighborhood picnics, 
more community bands, more tract meets, more play” 
festivals, more old-fashioned spelling schools, and 
more school festivals and contests if we would get 
all that is coming to us. i 

What could be better for these country fairs than 
real play festivals, where schools could demonstrate 
the work they have been doing in recreation? What 
could be a better expenditure of money than to offer 
prizes for better babies? So far the hogs and cattle 
have carried off most of the prizes. What could be 
better in the way of exhibits than to have every rural — 
and community school in the county put up exhibits? — 
Would not every community stand for having some 
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_ of the money that goes to horse racing, go for prizes 
for the best exhibits of this nature? Would not the 
honor of having the best farm exhibit not be as great 
as having the horse that won the 2:20? Would par- 
ents hesitate any more to take their children to a fair 
that would have dozens of such exhibits than to 
take them to one that will have a lot of cheap shows? 
And we are not condemning the shows. 

The division of Extension will be glad to be of 
service in helping bring about these simple, whole- 


some, homey, clean, entertaining means of recreation ~ 


_and amusement. Boys and girls must play, grown 
people should, communtiy life and home life are the 
two great things that every state must cultivate. This 
Division stands for everything that makes the lives 
of girls and boys, men and women, fuller, richer and 
more in keeping with the great purpose for which 
_ God created us all. 

The new director will be glad to receive sugges- 
tions, be of service, use the resources of the division 
and help in any way to make bigger men and women, 
boys and girls, for this is the great purpose, not only 
of this institution, but of all the resources of this 
great state. We are not doing all we can until we 
have joined hands with the other splendid institu- 
tions in North Carolina to give each man and wo- 
man, boy and girl his chance to grow in the four- 
square way—body, heart, and spirit, until each child 
in North Carolina has had a chance to come “‘‘into his 
spiritual inheritance’. 

Yours for a greater North Carolina. 

War iat (ivers: 


O 


TO THE PARENT’S OF TRAINING SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


It would be of great value to you as parents and 
to us as teachers of your children if we could under- 
stand each other perfectly as to the purposes of the 
| Training School with reference to your child. You 
| are familiar with the general aims of the public 
schools. - Although we have a relationship with the 
| North Carolina College for Women the Training 
1 School is a public school and is expected to serve 
' the children in the district west of the Yadkin Valley 
Railroad and north of the Southern Railroad to the 
old city limits. 
| The chief aim of the school is to produce good 
citizens. To do that we must do at least three things: 
(1) Give them enough skill in the use of the funda- 
mentals to enable them to use these in taking up an 
| occupation or in pursueing their schooling beyond the 
| elementary school; (2) Make them acquainted with 
the world as it now is and with the events and 
| progress of the past; (3) Give them experiences with 
| the ideals of good citizenship through the various 
| activities of the school community. 
A good citizen must take his place as a worker, 
| as a wholesome personality with some culture, and 
las a. factor in civic life. 
| The first two of these three things have always 
| been provided for in the schools in some measure. 
|The last has nearly always been woefully neglected. 
We try to provide for it in every study and activity, 
| particularly by giving some responsibility and some 
| voice in the play, work and management of the school. 
; A. P. Kephart, 
Principal. 


N. C. C. W. EXTENSION COURSE PROGRAM 
UNDER WAY ; 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Although there have been requests for each course 
outlined, the extension department reserves the right 
to discontinue the work in any subject unless as 
many as ten persons enroll for that course. 

On Monday, October 15, the first class met. 
‘The subject offered is Literature and Life. It is 
taught by A. C. Hall, of the Department of English. 
It 1s an inspirational course in General Literature, and 
its object is to cultivate and make true the literary 
taste of the teacher and enable her more fully to in- © 
terpret and appreciate the best that literature affords. 


On Tuesday evening, October 16, the class in 
The Literary Study of the Bible met. This is taught 
by Dr. W. C. Smith, head of the English department 
and Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
‘The character of the course is a reverently critical 
study of the Bible as a part of the world’s great liter- 
ature. [he purpose sought may be said to be a 
fuller comprehension of the truth of the Bible 
through a more intelligent appreciation of its excel- 
liences of form and structure. Representative master- 
pieces will be considered, among them essays, ora- 
tions, stories, and poems of the Bible. 


On Tuesday evening also the class in American 
History met. W. C. Jackson, Vice-President of the 
college and head of the Department of History gives 
this course. Some phase of the general development 
of our country will be selected by Mr. Jackson and 
the members of the class, and a careful and critical 
study will be made of the period decided upon. 


On Thursday evening, October 18th, Dr. B. B. 
Kendrick met the class in the Political and Economic 
History of the United States. Dr. Kendrick, a South- 
ern man by birth, came to the history department 
of the college this year from Columbia University 
where he had been for many years a member of the 
History department of that institution. This course 
will comprise a careful survey of the history of the 
country from the two viewpoints named. A close 
study of the beginning and development of the var- 
ious political parties will be made, as well as a study 
of the economic forces and factors that have been in- 
strumental in helping to shape the political and other 
outstanding events of the history of the United 
States. 

On Thursday evening, October 18th, Professor 
W. W. Martin, of the School of Education also met 
those interested in the subject of Education. The 
Psychology of Elementary School Subjects will be 
the special subject taught. ‘This course deals with 
the more significent mental processes which pupils 
use in learning the subjects of the elementary curric- 
ulum. The point of view throughout the course 
is determined by the nature of the child’s reactions 
in learning. The course establishes a basis for an 
intelligent procedure in teaching the subjects in the 
elementary school. 

Already work in various subjects has been defi- 
nitely arranged for by the Extension Department in 
Charlotte, Salisbury, Leaksville-Spray, Gastonia, 
Draper, Kannapolis, and Mount Airy and classes will 
be started in a short while. As rapidly as possible 
the needs of other communities will be met. 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS OF THE NORTH 


The Executive Committee of the North Carolina 
Educational Association has initiated a new plan for 
reaching a larger number of teachers. Meetings are 
held in six different cities of the State in order to 
enable every teacher to attend at least one program. 
Later in the spring, the general meeting will be held 
in Winston-Salem. This plan is followed in many 
of the states of the union and has been found satis- 
factory, as there is no instance of a state abandoning 
this plan after once having adopted it. 

The district chairmen and secretaries are ap- 
pointed by the President of the State Association. 
The chairman of the departmental meetings are ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the executive departments 
in the State. The time, place and district chairman 
of the different meetings are as follows: 

1. Western, Asheville, September 21-22, Miss Ila 
Johnson. 

2. Northwestern, Greensboro, September 12-13, 
Lee H. Edwards. 

3. South Piedmont, 
H. P. Harding. 

4. Central, Raleigh, November 2-3, J. C. Lock- 


nant. 
5. Northwestern, LO=es 


Charlotte, October 19-20, 


Greenville, November 





THE SIXTH ANNUAL COUNTRY LIFE CONFERENCE 

OF THE A. C. .L. A. 
(Continued from Page 1) 
C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, has been in- 
vited to make the address of the evening on the sub- 
ject, ““The hope of country life in America.”’ On 
Saturday evening the conference will find itself in the 
atmosphere of hame culture of the countryside in 
other nations, led by Mrs. Olive D. Campbell, just 
returned from Denmark and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries after a year’s study of co-operatives in rural life, 
Mrs. May Elliott Hobbs of England who has been 
invited, and others. 

Special provisions is being made in this program 
to give ample time for general discussion. 

One and one-half railway rates have been granted 
by the Passenger Associations. 

In connection with the Sixth Annual Country 
Life Conference of the A. C. L. A. which is to be held 
at St. Louis, November 8-11, 1923, President Ken- 
yon L. Butterfield makes the following statement: 

‘Theodore Roosevelt once said that ‘there is no 
more important person, measured in influence upon 
the life of the nation, than the farmer’s wife, no 
more important home than the country home.’ 

“Since these words were uttered there have been 
placed at the disposal of the farm women of America, 
facilities for education in home-making that promise 
to be of inestimable value. There are now a thou- 
sand ‘home demonstration agents’ employed co-opera- 
tively by the Federal, State and County Governments 
giving their whole time to problems that confront 
the farm woman. This work is organized in the 
extension service of State Agricultural Colleges and 
of the United States Department of Agriculture in 
Washington. 

“The leaders of this movement, together with 
women who have for many years been increasingly 
interested in the whole field of rural home-making, 
encouraged the American Country Life Association 


CAROLINA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


S. B. Underwood. 

6. Southeastern, Wilmington, November 30 and 
December 1, Hester Struthers. 

The attendance at Asheville and Greensboro was 
very encouraging to the friends of this plan. Up- 
ward of 2000 teachers were reported in attendance at 
each meeting. Nf, this rate of attendance continues 
at all of the meetings, it will mean that more than 
one-half of the teachers of North Carolina will have 
been reached by these district meetings. 

The central topic of discussion in the _ general 
meetings have been “Citizenship.” Fire prevention 
has also occupied a part on the program. The de- 
partmental meetings have followed programs as 
planned by local departmental chairmen. By reason 
of greater homogeneity of interest and smaller groups 
as compared with the general meeting, group meetings 
seem to be more helpful to teachers in attendance. 
Supt. A. T. Alen will explain the county wide system 
of school organization at each general meeting. The 
plan is meeting with the hearty approval and enthusi- 
astic cooperation of teachers who attend. President 
Kelly and. Executive Committee are to be congratu- 
lated upon inaugurating this plan which will reach 
an increasingly large number of teachers this year. 


to make the farm home the subject of its next con- 
ference. “The Country Life Association is designed 
to emphasize the importance of the country life prob- 
lem in its various aspects of health, recreation, educa- 
tion and other means of producing a satisfying rural 
home—one that satisfies the normal longings of 
men, women and children for a happy full life as 
well as one that ties itself up with all community 
and human interests. 


“There can be no doubt that the farm women of 
America will insist that the interests of the farm 
home and community through organization and pos- 
and that the economic and political aspects of the 
farmer's movement will not be allowed to over- 
shadow the human welfare considerations. The wife 
is essentially the home maker. The taking on by — 
women of voting responsibilities means inevitably an — 
enlarged interest in what can be accomplished for the — 
home and of the rural community shall be conserved, — 
sible legislation. It would be unfortunate, however, ° 
if the man of the farm got the impression that the 
social or welfare work, and especially the develop- 
ment of the best sort of homes, was the wife's task 
alone. ‘The farmers’ organizations, therefore, need 
to give attention to education and community devel- — 
opment quite as much as to economic co-operation. — 
The big end after all is a satisfying country life; and — 
it is to be noted that country life cannot be satisfying 
unless it satisfies the farm women. 


“Tt is believed that this is the first time that a” 
national conference devoted entirely to this one ques- 
tion has been held in America. It promises to be a 
meeting of.significance. It comes at a strategic time 
because American farmers ate participating in the 
world-wide agrarian movement, and it is vital that 
there should be emphasized in connection with the 
economic and political needs of farmers, the ques- 
tion which after all is the most fundamental, ho 
preserve the quality and effectiveness of the farm 
home?”’ ne 
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THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMUNITY Y. M. C. A. 
OF MONROE, N. C. 


Below is the report of Mr. Beemer Harrell, 
executive secretary of the Community Y. M. C. A. 
of Monroe, N. C., to the directors of that organiza- 
tion. The report covers the activities of a period of 
six weeks during August and September of 1923. 


Quite a bit of time was consumed by your Sec- 
retary in getting acquainted with the people and in 
making the survey of the needs of the city. It is 
our policy to undertake projects only when efficient 
leadership on proper supervision may be secured. As 
leadership and co-operation are acquired more and 
bigger things will be undertaken. 


In Co-operation with the Rotary Club 


. Your Secretary accepted an invitation to the first 
Rotary Luncheon after coming to Monroe, and since 
that time has felt “at home.” 

After consultation with the chairman of the Boy’s 
~ Work Committee, Mr. Zeb Faulkner, a “Back to High 
_ School, Back to College’ campaign was inaugurated, 
supported by the Rotary Club and the Y. M. C. A. 
A survey of the city showed eighty-three boys be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one who were 
not in school last year, or dropped out during the 
past year, or who found it impossible to return this 
year. The campaign ended one week ago, excepting 
a few “follow ups,” with a grand total of thirty-two 
of these boys in school. With a very few exceptions 
a written report of all eighty-three boys have been 
) filed with the Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., the Supt. 
of the Schools and with the Chairman of the Boy’s 
Work Committee of the Rotary Club. These reports 
_ will be held for future reference and additional reports 
will be added to the file. The Rotary Club is to 
be commended for this splendid piece of service. 


















In Co-operation with the Kiwanis Club 


The Kiwanis are a live bunch of men who are 
~ not to be outdone by their rivals, the Rotarians. They 
have adopted, the fifteen boys of the High School 
- Senior Class, two of whom in rotation will attend 
each luncheon. These boys will have Kiwanians as 
_ their foster fathers who will instruct them in voca- 
tional guidance. Besides this, one period each week 
will be allowed, by Superintendent Hawfield, for a 
talk to the Seniors by a Kiwanian on his classifi- 
cation. Dr. Pruitt is the first speaker of this series 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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NUMBER 2. 


THE STATUS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
GIRLS IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mary Channing Coleman, Professor of Physical Education 
The North Carolina College for Women 


[It is highly fitting that the first place on our 
program should be given to Dr. Meyer’s statement 
of our objectives; it is evident that we can never 
know what road to take until we decide where we 
want to go. Before proceeding to the discussion of 
our own achievements up to the present time and our 
hopes for the future, I should like to indicate briefly 
the extent to which other groups of educators are 
occupied with the same problems with which we are 
concerned. 

Today the world of education is very gravely 
challenging the claims of the special branches of edu- 
cation and of Physical Education in particular. 
They are asking for a definite statement of how far 
do we expect games and plays to carry over moral 
values? If, of themselves, athletics train for mor- 
ality, the professional baseball player ought to be most 
perfect in moral character. Educators are questioning 
the extent to which emotion and excitement are desir- 
able for school morale. They are asking, further, 
what forms of sport best accomplish a parallel to 
what the dietitians have done in their study of vita- 
mins put the vital elements back into the complex 
life of the twentieth century boy or girl. 

In order to present to you accurate information 
as to the topic you are permitting me to discuss, 
questionnaires were sent to some of the largest and 
most progressive of the High Schools of the state, 
asking for the total number of girls enrolled; whether 
physical education is required, and of how many girls; 
what activities are offered; the number of girls en- 
tering these; if the coach is man or woman; if inter- 
class or outside are played; how many outside games; 
and, in conclusion, requesting that the Principal state 
the respects in which he would like to change his 
program of physical education. Of about 100 replies, 
3 indicated a definite program of physical education 
for girls. As | choose at random from the replies 
on my desk, I note a High School of nearly 600 
girls; no physical education required; no activities of 
any kind offered; the only coach, a man, devotes his 
time to the boys. Another states that in a High 
School of 575 girls no physical education is required; 
basketball is the only activity offered, in which about, 
twenty-five girls participated last year; fifteen games 
were played against outside schools; no_ interclass 
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games scheduled. Another school of 373 girls offers 
only basketball; twelve girls entered the sport, and 

played ten games against other schools. These reports, 
f repeat, are received from some of the HES and 
most progressive schools of the state. 

In considering the cause of this weakness in our 
educational system, the physical handicaps are ob- 
viously tremendous; even where land is comparatively 
cheap, the city fathers have been shamefully stingy 
in the allotment of space. If the boys have a con- 
venient and well-placed football field, the girls might 
be allowed the use of this at certain hours for field 
hockey and soccer, but often the only football field 
in a vacant lot in a remote and undesirable part of 
town. There are few gymnasiums. This particular 
problem was solved at the college by the erection of 
an “outdoor gymnasium,” consisting of a floor and a 
roof, the sides being made of wire fencing; the cost 
of this structure is small, and we have found it most 
satisfactory. The lack of a competent coach is another 
difficulty often indicated in the replies received, and 
the absence of a definite policy from the state Board 
of Education is a very real handicap, especially to 
the smaller school. 

As we examine what has been done, we see that 
only a sinall percent report other activities than bas- 
ketball. Basketball may or may not be “physical 
education;” the question that concerns us is its re- 
lation to our high school girls. Let us narrow the 
question, and ask does basketball bring even physical 
benefits to the average high school girl. I have for 
four years been handling the girls who come to us 
from “champion” teams, and I can make the unquali- 
fied assertion that in the majority of cases the physi- 
cal benefits are sadly absent; that the average girl 
who has played interschool basketball is “burned out” 
and is under par physically and nervously, often with 
a serious cardiac lesion. As to the educational and 
ethical values. I should like to cite an instance which 
| am willing to believe is an exceptional one; last 
season | sat among several hundred boys and girls 
watching the final contest of the season in that 
vicinity. The game itself was well and cleanly played; 
but among the spectators, both students and the men 
and women partisans of the two teams, I could see 
no trace of decency or restraint. To gloat over the 
visiting team with a glee that passed over bounds, 
modified by not one incident of welcome or courtesy; 
o yell and howl and jeer at every point scored long 
after victory was certain; to carry on the cheering 
with the express purpose of giving the home team an 
advantage not enjoved by those already under the 
handicap of coming from a distance and playing under 
a strange environment—that seemed to be the pre- 
vailing idea of enjoying interscholastic sport. The 
principal stated that the educational work of the 
school had been in some measure upset for two or 
three days; and worse than all, the true physical 
educational work had been sacrificed all season for 
the sake of a few such spectacles. We are told that 
athletics bring self-restraint and control; that they 
train for sanity and efficiency in the business of life; 
that they develop unselfishness and courtesy. Psychol- 
ogists and physiologists tell us that such a surrender 
to what one can only call by the ugly name of “mob 
frenzy” results in increased emotionalism with a con- 
sequent dangerous relaxation of moral standards. 


\ 





May I here make a brief digression to state that 
physical education and general education are heartily 
in accord in their agreement regarding the tremendous 
social and educational values of competitive athletics, 
rightly administered. All sports are necessarily com- 
petitive, either against your own past achievements 
or some one else’s; it is perfectly possible for .an 
interclass game to present all sorts of undesirable 
elements, and an outside game to be wholly admir- 
‘able in its effects. Personally, | believe that we need 
not fewer, but more athletic contests, but with the 
emphasis not on the winning of championships, but 
on the social and recreational aspects of the game. 
Perhaps we in North Carolina might wish to consider 
the condition regarded by the National Council of 
Women’s Athletics as a necessary prerequisite to ath- 
letic competition for women and girls: 

1. Every girl in school actively participating in 
some form of sport. 

2. A medical examination for every contestant. 

3. Women teachers and officials. 

4. Suitable costumes. 

5. Emphasis on the enjoyment of the sport 
rather than on the winning of championships. (This 
means education to spectators!) 

6. Publicity given to the sport, not to individuals 
(to this, we will have to educate the press!) 

7. A limited number of outside games. 

8. No overnight travelling. 

9. All contests to be a logical end and culmina- 
tion of the season’s program. 

Some of the western colleges and high . school 
systems are making interesting experiments in ar- 
ranging contests; Mills College, Leland Stanford and 
the University of California run off athletic conteSts 
between each class of each institution, the Freshmen 
playing one series, the Sophomores another, and so 
on. Detroit's school athletics are judged by a per- 
‘centage scale, and if this sounds uninteresting, I should 
like to ask how many of you turn to the sporting 
page of the newspaper to find a certain column headed 
“standing of the clubs.” Three middle-western states 
have passed legislative measures prohibiting inter- 
school contests among high school girls. 

The black marks against us, then, are that we 
have too few girls who are participating; that our 
program is too limited in scope; that we have fitted 
the girl to the activity, rather than the activity to 
the girls; and that we need to educate our players 
and our public in the right use of emotion and interest 
in sports. 

To weigh in the balance against our’ sins of 
omission and of commission, we have achievements 
of very definite values. It is no small matter that — 

vision and your objectives are so definitely in line © 
with educational principles and practice. To quo’ 
the comment on many of the questionnaires already — 
teferred to, ““we want physical education;” and what — 
North Carolina wants, she gets. You have a splendid 
and constructive organization in your Athletic Asso-— 
ciation for High School Girls of North Carolina, of © 
which Mr. Phillips, of the Greensboro High Schools, — 
is the chairman; you are no doubt familiar with the 
system of which the girls earn points toward their 
monogram not only by team games, but by partici- 
pation in individual activities such as camping and — 
swimming. We want no denatured program, but red- 
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blooded sports for red-blooded American girls; sports 
that shall bring not only exercise, though using all 
the wholesome health-building activities; not only 
recreation, though bringing joy of the deepest and 
most enduring kind; but a program built on the 
foundation principles of education, which -as_ the 
Greek philosopher said, “May not be changed by 
men or gods, but are eternal.” 


I should like to close this brief paper with the 


“Four Rules for a Good Sportsman,” written by an 
American who is a great scholar, a true Christian 
and a thorough sportsman—Dr. Henry Van Dyke; 

- First, when you play a game always wish to win 
and try to win, but never wish so much you cannot 
be happy without it. 

Second, Seek to win only by fair and_ lawful 
means according to the rules of the game; this will 
leave you without bitterness toward your opponent or 
shame before others. 

Third, Take pleasure in the game even though 
you do not obtain the victory, for the purpose of the 
game is not merely to win, but to find joy and 
strength in trying. 

If you obtain this victory which you have so 
desired, think more of your good fortune than your 
-own skill. This will make you grateful and ready 
to share with others. the honor bestowed upon you; 
for it is little that any of us would win in this 
world were our fortunes not better than our deserts. 

*Address before the City Superintendents’ Section, 
the North Carolina Teachers Association, Greensboro, 
October 3, 1923. fs 

O 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMUNITY Y. M. C. A. 
OF MONROE, N. C. 
(Continued from. Page 9) 
of talks. It is expected that much permanent good 
will be derived by the boys from this undertaking. 
Rotary and Kiwanis Co-operate 

The Rotarians and Kiwanians met together at 
the High School Auditorium to welcome the teachers 
and students back to school. Inspiring talks of en- 
couragement, co-operation, and support were made by 
members of each club. A little later when these two 
clubs were asked by the boys for $300.00 for which 
to equip the local football squad they oversubscribed 
that mount $95.00 

In Co-operation with the Ladies Clubs of the City 
The Y. M. C. A. has co-operated with the Fed- 
eration of Ladies Clubs in fostering a movement to 
secure play ground equipment for the children of the 
city. To date $500.00 in cash has been raised, while 
the Federation of Clubs feels sure that $500.00 more 
will be pledged within the next few days. A Pur- 
chasing Committee has already been appointed to 


select and buy equipment. 
, In Co-operation with the Schools 


Your Secretary has made four chapel talks at 
‘the schools—three to the High School and one at the 
“Grammar School. 

-. In many instances he has helped boys to outline 
‘their courses of study. Being a member of the faculty 
as director of athletics, much time has been taken in 
‘the afternoon coaching football. A Hi-Y Club of 
fourteen boys has been organized. Messrs. Starnes, 
Stockman and Walton are advisors to this club, while 
the Secretary aids in. the direction of this work, The 





Induction Ceremony will be held Saturday night at 
the High School building. The State Boy’s Work 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. will be here, while the 
ceremonial will be in charge of four Hi-Y boys from 
Rocky Hill aS3.C 

In Co-operation with the Church 

The Secretary has made a number of talks to 
Epworth League, B. Y. P. U. and similar organi- 
zations of the churches of the city. 

The Y. M. C. A. has pledged its support to all 
the churches of the city to assist in any work that 
they may outline. 

In Co-operation with the Home 

Many homes have been visited during the month, 
with the view of solving the boy’s problems. 

It is the aim of the Secretary to put the Christian 
emphasis on all activities and it is on this basis that 
we solicit your co-operation and support. 

Next month these activities will be carried on in 
a progressive way and other work will be begun as we 
are able to find leadership and support to develop it. 

0 
HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 

A health examination is a thorough physical and 
mental appraisal of an individual made by a com- 
petent physician. It would disclose the exact state 
of a person’s health and point the way to a longer, 
fuller, happier and healthier life. It reveals possible 
faulty habits of hygiene, needing correction. It detects 
incipient disease in a curable stage and is the best 
preventive method of warding off future ills, suffering 
and untimely death. 

A nation-wide campaign for health examinations is 
being promoted by the National Health Council. It be- 
gan on July 4, 1923, with the slogan “Have a Health 
Examination on Your Birthday,” and will last until 
July 4, 1924. The goal is ten million examinations. 
If this is achieved, the whole standard of national 
vitality should be raised and the average length of 
American life materially increased. 

To carry on this campaign throughout the 
country, state health examination committees have 
been formed, usually under the leadership of the state 
commissioners of health. Local committees have like- 
wise been organized. There is or should be one in 
your community. 

Have a Health Examination on your Birthday 
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CONSIDER RETURNS AS WELL AS 
COSTS 


For $450 a child is given six years 
of instruction in our best public schools 
in the fundamentals—resulting in the abil- 
ity ‘‘to read and write and speak correctly 


the English language and to know and 
use the elementary processes of arith- 
metic.” 


Six years of instruction in health and 
personal hygiene—the type of instruction 
that actually carries over into life and 
results in better care of the teeth and 
appreciation of the laws that govern the 
well being of the whole body—costs but 
$12 a year, or $72 in all. 


—Research Bulletin of the N. E. A. Sept. 
1923.. 
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THE BRYN MAWR SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1923 
By Hilda W. Smith 


Director, Summer School for Women Workers 
in Industry 


The third year of the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Women Workers in Industry just completed, 
marks a distinct advance in the development of the 
School. Owing to careful work on the part of local 
comniittees throughout the country, a very high stand- 
ard of selection resulted in a group of students of 
more than average ability, mature in Judgment, and 
with a whole-souled interest in education. On the 
recommendation of last year’s School, the younger 
group of applicants, between eighteen and twenty-one, 
has been eliminated this year, and this has proved 
to be a step in the right direction. The students this 
year, because of their longer experience in industry, 
had a more spontaneous interest in its problems, and 
were better prepared for the work of the school. In 
addition, about half of the students had attended 
classes in their own districts last winter, and when- 
ever possible, preference was given to these applicants 
in the final selection. In spite of the many practical 
difficulties in carrying out this plan, it is the aim 
of the School to make as wide use as possible of the 
preliminary classes, both as a means of preparation 
for the School itself, and as part of the Workers’ 
Education Movement. 

The ninety-six workers who attended the School 
this year represented every district of the United 
States, eleven nationalities and twenty different trades. 
Half of the students were Trade Union members. 
Among the trades represented were the garment trades, 
textile, telephone, electrical, millinery, glove, shoe, food 
stuffs, novelties, printing, tobacco and candy. 

The courses this year were arranged so that each 
student carried only two, with English, instead of 
the four or five shorter courses of previous years. 
Every student did work in the division of Modern 
[ndustrial Society, and in addition chose either the 
Science division, or Literature, History and Art. An 
attempt. was made in each course to correlate the 
subject matter and to relate it to the students own 
experience. There is no doubt that this simplified 
curriculum has meant less confusion of mind for the 
students, and that they have been able to understand 
the relation between different subjects more clearly. 
On the other hand, from the standpoint of the in- 
structors, the attempt to combine subject matter of 
various kinds into one course has not been entirely 
satisfactory, for the time is too short for the develop- 
ment of a course which touches upon so many new 
fields of interest. In the field of teaching, however, 
it is clear that the School has benefited this year by 
the continuity of expérience in the faculty group. 
More than half of the instructors were in School 
either last year or the year before, and as a result 
there was a distinct progress in methods of teaching. 
At the end of the term the faculty! brought in a 
series of recommendations, worked in detail, and based 
on their own experience of the curriculm, and teaching 
problems. This careful analysis must prove of great 
value, not only for future Summer Schools, but in 
the Workers’ Education Movement as a whole. 

Each year the school organizes itself into com- 
mittees of administration, made up of representatives 
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of faculty and students. The Council, as the Execu- 
tive Committee of the School, correlates the work 
of the various sub-committees, and decides questions 
of policy and School program. This year the meet- 
ings of the Council were particularly valuable, as they 
brought up for discussion the whole history and future 
policy of the School, such discussion making for better 
understanding of the School itself as a pioneer under- 
The relation of the School to the Labor 
Movement, to the College itself, to the Workers’ 
Education Movement, were all subjects of general 
discussion this summer, and in each step taken by 
the School the spirit of the students themselves, their 
determination that the School must be understood, 
and their clear vision of what it might mean to the 
workers brought about a well-considered and construc- 
tive decision. It is safe to say it from year to year 
we can use in every way the eager interest and loyal 
support of the students and faculty in the develop- 
ment of the School, there is no limit to the contri- 
bution the School may make, both in the field of 
education, and in developing among the workers a 
sense of responsibility for industrial conditions. 

The various sub-committees of the Council took 
up question of courses and methods of teaching, 
house management, outside speakers, forums, publicity 
and recreation. Two interesting forums were held, 
one on “Legislation for Women,” the other on “Trade 
Unionism versus the Company Plan.” A number of 
outside speakers at School meetings brought in many 
view-points on national and international questions, 
and promoted much lively discussion. Sunday even- 
ing programs in the cloisters included readings of 
poetry or prose, folk-songs, and violin music. A series 
of concerts, part of the optional coures in the Ap- 
preciation of Music, were much enjoyed. A ‘group 
of students gave part of the play “R. U. R.’’ and 
for International Peace Day the whole School took 
part in a festival, symbolizing the Spirit of Youth 
abroad in the world. 

The School paper, under its new name of “Shop 
and School” reflected in a serious spirit the students’ 
experiences in industry, and became a real venture | 
in labor journalism. The students’ Co-operative Store, | 
financed by two dollar shares from the members of » 
the School, cleared a dividend of $250, which the | 
shareholders have voted toward screens for the win- | 


dows and for a book fund. 


Suggestions for the School another year center 
around questions of the curriculum, methods of ‘teach- | 
ing, and plans for a more systematic grouping of the | 
students in their courses. A required course in Eco- | 
nomics, as before, is recommended, and a choice for 
each student between work in Social History and 
Science, with English to be correlated with the de- 
partment of Economics. For second year students a 
course in Government is recommended, with the same 
choice between Psychology, Social History or Science. — 
The use of lecture and discussion method in the class- 
room, the amount of assigned reading, written reviews, — 
syllabi, and methods of tutoring sections were’ all 
discussed this year by faculty and student committees; 
and the recommendations for the next year represent 
the combined experience for this year’s School. ; 

- The Alumnae Association has just been reor- 
ganized, to include district branches, which are plan-— 
ning to systematize the students’ part in the develop- 
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“ment of the School. They have just voted to include 
‘the Summer School faculty of the past three years 
as “fraternal members” of the Alumnae, so that fac- 
_ulty and students as a united group may work for 
_ the support of the School. This solid backing of 
» the students themselves promises to create new fields 
_ of usefulness for the Summer School. 
(ee) 

_ SUGGESTIONS FOR EDUCATION WEEK IN 
‘ COMMUNITY 


Be: Cooperate with local members of educational, 
_ commercial, patriotic, civic, fraternal, and religious 
Porganizations in a “Know Your Schools Campaign.” 
| Urge the Mayor to issue a proclamation setting 
aside November 18-24 as American Education Week 
le and asking the people to take part. 
F Ask motion picture theaters to flash slides on 
Bthe screen urging people to visit the schools and 
Betudy educational questions. Arrange with theater 
|_ managers for four-minute speakers of education. 
Invite speakers from among legionnaires and 
'students to conduct a program of speech making, 
discussing educational matters from their own view- 
points. 
f Request newspapers to give a large amount of 
space to public school matters. If possible have a 
“special edition featuring the local schools—commend 
their strong points, and to point out conditions that 
eed to be corrected. Tell what other communities 
_are doing to improve their schools. 
i Urge merchants to use window displays appro- 
priate for the occasion. Art classes in the public 
school may cooperate in supplying posters. Encourage 
merchants to devote as much space as possible to 
Matters of education in their newspaper advertise- 
ments. 
; Distribute the high-school paper among all the 
homes in the community. Prepare a special edition: 
revealing local school conditions and emphasizing 
national needs. 
_ ‘Interest parents through special exhibits of the 
| work their children do in school. Arrange for children 
_to take some part in a large community gathering. 
Advertise American Education Week on your 
letterheads and envelopes. 
_ Request librarians to prepare lists of books and 
“Magazine articles dealing with public school problems 
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Plan your program in advance. Organize com- 
‘Mittees, composed of legionnaires, school officials, and 
Tepresentatives from various local organizations to 
take charge of publicity, programs, and_ follow-up 


Send for special material at an early date. Get 
the material prepared by your local school officials 
and legion posts. Write to the Headquarters of the 
American Legion (Indianapolis, Indiana), to the Na- 
tional Education Association (1201 Sixteenth St., N. 
'W., Washington, D. C.), and to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion (Washington, D. C.) Copies of this official pro- 
gram for American Education Week may be obtained 
Tom these organizations. Additional copies of this 
ulletin, Five Questions for Amercian Education Week, 
Nay be secured from the National Education Associa- 
ion. The Bureau of Education will supply you with 


‘fo furnish material for programs and to dispaly ap 
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a bulletin—Suggestion for the Observance of American 
Education Week. | 

Do your part—do not leave it to someone else 
to make American Education week in your community 
an outstanding event in educational progress. 


PEORIA alr gle SR AM Nec 
RE-PLANNING THE CITY AS A PLACE NOT TO 


LIVE IN 


_. What, no longer live in cities? Only work in 
citiesP de-home, de-residence, and de-house every 
cityr Plan all the cities over again into purely com- 


mercial areas,—for factories, shops, mills, offices, 
stores? Lock the city up at night and go home 
somewhere else to sleep? Yes, all of that plato & 
just that. 


The fact is that the city, modern or ancient, is 
not a fit place to live in and make a home in and 
bring up children in. It is not a good place to tee 
off from in the morning. It is no place to hole into 
at the end of the day. The city: of moderns is a 
vast workshop at best. Business is in the driver's 
seat and rides roughshod over life. Let us go the 
limit on concession and surrender the whole city to 
business and, as for ourselves, move out: into God's 
country and live while we live with trees at our 
door, with air to breathe, with God’s sunlight pour- 
ing in, with space to move about in and quiet to 
cover us. 

The Pressure of Business Upon Home Life 

Business is no respector of persons in this matter 
of commercial invasion. As the wealthy home must 
move out of the way so the poor must move or be 
squeezed; and it is the squeezed portion of the popu- 
lation and the squeezing phenomenon that arrests our 
attention and causes our outburst, protest, and de 
mand to zone the city against dwelling. The tragedy 
of the case is not in being driven out by business, 
but in remaining and having the life of the home 
squeezed out by business. 

If you were to go from city to city and photo- 
graph all the surroundings of homes caught in the 
claws of the city squeeze, you would be astounded 
at how the human family has been pressed out of 
semblance to a human home by the business squeeze. 
Squeezed between buildings, squeezed below ground, 
squeezed skyward, squeezed to the alley, squeezed 
against the street! And every squeeze is a suffoca- 
tion of the home. 7 

The squeeze, first of all means a terrific. exag- 
geration of all the deprivations which city residence 
in any locality of the city suffers, even before the 
bold encroachment of business; small space, little air, 
little light—three basic physical and psychologic 
factors. These are bad enough and their evil has 
been ventilated during the past years perhaps suf- 
ficiently. 

What has not received attention enough, in re- 
gard to this squeeze of business, is the pressure and 
impact of the volcanic might of business itself, in 
all its variety, upon the delicately sensitive home 
structure. The gross assumption on the part of 
business of the home’s inferiority and subordination 
to business stands there. This leviathan overawes 
the finest product of life, whether that home be poor 
or rich. Business is the Philistine and the squeeze 
is Philistinism exerted upon the home, and the home 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Community Y. M. C. A. of Monroe, N. C. 
is carrying out a program which offers valuable sug- 
gestions for similar organizations throughout’ the 
country. The program is of a,type which may be modi- 
fied as the conditions of the community vary. Monroe 
has leadership and the leaders know how to co-operate. 
The plan for the welfare of the boys of Monroe 
seems to be expanding into a welfare plan for the 
entire social group. Additional play ground equip- 
ment, re-entrance of older boys into high schools and 
colleges, co-operation in the community welfare pro- 
grams of churches indicate the effectiveness of co- 
operation by existing organizations such as_ business 
men’s clubs, women’s clubs, schools and the Y. M. C. 
A; The Secretary, Mr. Beemer Harrell, and the mem- 
bers of the various clubs of the city are to be con- 
gratulated on their success. 

O 


The selection from the address of Dr. C. J. Galpin 
on the topic, “Replanning the City as a Place Not to 
Live in,’ may not seem important for the people of 
this community. North Carolina is essentially agri- 
cultural. There are few cities with populations over 
20,000. There is no large city in the state. Never 
theless North Carolina is becoming an industrial state 
and the larger cities are growing rapidly. Greensboro, 
for instance, with a population of 15,895 in 1910 
claims a population of over 43,000, including a few 
recently incorporated additions. Now, it is quite 
evident that the cities are making no adequate plans 
for the future. The boosting spirit prevails but the 
citizens seem not to be interested in such matters as 
the acquisition of parks, playgrounds, the zoning 
system, etc. The streets are narrow, the blocks are 
small, the alleys are few in number. In the absence 
of any plan for future growth the city is bound to 
become congested and hence intolerable for those less 
fortunate people who must live near the places where 
they work. | 

Citizens in the rapidly growing industrial cities 
in other sections of the country have become aware 
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of the necessity of city planning too late: A zoning 
system established at a late date in the growth of 
a citv inevitably meets with opposition, chiefly be- 
cause many owners of property lose a large part of 
the values of property. And once factories and homes 
are built in the same locality: the homes tend to be 
in that locality permanently. The home life tends to 


lose much of its charm. 
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From the census of 1920 we learn that North 
Carolina has, out of a population of 373,484 children 
between the ages of ten and fifteen, 62,162 child 
laborers. This is 16.64 per cent of the children in 
the 10-15 year age group. This gives North Caro- 
lina the unenviable rank of 44 among the states in 
the per cent of children not engaged in industry. The 
number of native born illiterates 10 to 20 years of 
age is 36,612, which is 5.9 per cent of the total 
number in this age group. This gives North Caro- 
lina a rank of 42 among the states. Child labor and 
illiteracy go hand in hand and both are results. of 
the non-existence or the improper, enforcement of com- 
pulsory school attendance regulations. 

0 


One of the important social movements in recent 
vears is the Workers’ Education movement. It has 
been very successful in England and seems to be 
making headway in this country. The Worker’s Edu- 
cation Bureau of America is sponsoring the . move- 
ment in the United States. This organization issues 
a quarterly Journal and special bulletins. It also 
gives information and advice to any group of workers 
wishing to organize a study club. Summer schools 
for workers have been established and encouraged by 
the Workers Bureau. The Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Women Workers in Industry is one of the suc- 
cessful institutions resulting from the movement. 

Any working man, or working woman, who is 
a leader and who desires to know more about matters. 
of interest to workers can easily start a study club 
by getting two or three others interested in the pro- 
ject. With a small nucleus of people with initiative 
the membership expands. Thru reading, lectures and 
discussion the horizon of the worker broadens. Edu- 
cation, without formal instruction, is secured. Would, 
not the cotton mill operatives and other. industrial: 
workers in North Carolina profit by organization of 
study clubsr Would not the study club make for 
better citizenship? 


——__0-—__————_ 
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The percentage of illiteracy in the United States 
is higher than that of Germany, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, Eng- 
land.or France. The highest percentage of illiteracy 
among these countries is that of France with 4.9 per 
cent. The percentage of illiteracy for the United 
States is 6.0. The army records indicate a much 
higher percentage of illiteracy in the United States. | 

During Education week,: November 18-24, . it 
would be well to focus our attention upon better 
school laws, stricter enforcement of existing scho 
attendance laws, and the program of. the “back to 
school” movement,  epaeaas a 
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CITY AS A PLACE NOT TO 
LIVE IN 3 


(Continued from Page 13) 


submits, and submission is the frustration of home 
life. 

This assumption of business is bad Americanism. 
Business, which exists for the American home, does 
America an incomparable injustice in overawing the 
home. But the recognition by the home of the over- 
lordship of business is also bad Americanism. 
Perhaps ‘the fault, if the fault there is, is on 
both sides. The home should never be there to be 
squeezed. The place belongs to business. On the 
other hand business should not wheedle the home to 
stay in the squeeze. At any rate the remedy is re- 
tirement of the home from the operating ground of 
business. 


RE-PLANNING THE 


The Perils of Business Streets 

‘Where business reigns, the streets are practically 
commandeered. for business purposes. Business, in 
many respects, it seems, is, as a satisfaction of the 
masculine primitive instincts, man’s substitute for 
war. The rough-shod tactics of militarism, which 
tuthlessly breaks homes, is matched by the arrogancy 
of business. “Business is Business,’ has much the 
same apologetic flavor as “‘war is war.” At its very 
worst, so far as the human home is concerned, busi- 
ness appears to be “hell” just the same as war at 
its best. Nowhere in modern life does this worst 
side of business appear so openly as in the streets of 
the city. Look at the picture and see it as it is. 

The swirl of the traffic down the street of the 
citv is threatening like an oncoming storm. A tor- 
nado. Its narrow path a dead. line, or a terror at 
east. The traffic’s daily score of mutilation and 
death comes to be accepted by the public and by the 
home as the inevitable toll of business, just as death 
and mutilation on the field of battle are the toll of 
war. And yet the home squeezed off the ground by 
business and into the air, let their children—for so 
‘they must—down to the ground to stretch their limbs, 
close to this dread track of the tornado. And just 
as sure as business is business, so sure will “boys be 
” and the plav spirit of. the home meet its 
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lsorrow. 

The business streets have come to be as dangerous 
Ito life and limb as the raikway yards or the trackage 
in the vard of a steel mill around which a wall is 
reared. As dangerous to cross such streets as to cross 
grade crossings of railways which are made relatively 
lsafe by watchnren and automatic bars and clanging 
Ibells. But custom is forming a crust over our sensi- 
Ibilities. The public is taking this death toll as calmly 
1as in the middle ages it took famine, cholera, and 
ithe plague—with fright but with submission and 
iresignation. And no succor is in sight. 

J - The Suburban Movement Extended 

| Replanning the city as a place not to live in is 
Viewed in this discussion as merely the extension of 
ithe suburban movement to its logical conclusion by 
ithe pressure of public opinion upon business, and by 
ithe enforcement Of a police measure in cities. The 
argument for sunshine homes is unanswerable. The 
terror of squeezed and suffocated homes is undeni- 
lable. The thine to be desired is proof that it can 
ibe done—taking the last soul out of the business 
sity and giving it a sunshine home. Let us glance 
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a bit at what. it-would involve to do this. 

Zoning the City Against Dwellings 
Zones in cities, marking localities and areas within 
which certain things must be done, are well recognized 
in the municipal law of the United States. In a 
residence area, once established as a zone, business 
building. of certain types are forbidden as a 
nuisance. Puilding zones are declared within which 
building material must conform to fire-safe construc- 


tion. In such fire zones no wooden structures are 
built. Parking zones are created for and against auto 
parking. One-way streets are zones against vehicles 


going in a certain direction, drinking water reservoirs 
are zoned, school areas are zoned, hospital vicinities 
are zoned. In fact there is no doubt about the utility 
of the principle of zoning nor about the recognition 
in law. 

An application of the zoning principle against 
the dwelling of persons in certain congested business 
areas of the city would be sufficient as a beginning 
to test out the case. A year or three years or even 
ten might be given for readjustment. The most dan- 
gerous districts, the most unqualified business areas, 
once tried out would show the value of the principle, 
or the limitations of the policy. That the home would 
be the gainer there is small doubt. 

Americans require chance for mighty deeds. This 
proposal has a dauntless element in it, a challenge, 
both to philanthropy and to business. 

Only an enterprise as big as this to save the 
American home, will lift the human elements in 
American life above the strapping shoulders of busi- 


ness. This project will give a new point of view to 
almost every civic problem. It would freshen Ameri- 
can living. 


Editor’s Note: This article is a portion of the 
commencement address of Dr. C. J. Galpin, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, delivered at the State Agri- 
cultural College of Colorado, 1923. 


—_———0o 
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The standardizing of one-teacher schools 
and the maintenance of ‘‘Model Rural One 
Teacher Schools,’’ are misdirected effort 
and money which had much better be 
spent in creating sentiment for consoli- 
dated schools. This conclusion is reached 
after making a state-wide study of the 
rural schools during my two terms as 
State School Inspector, and after three 
years’ experimenting in the _ so-called 
‘‘model one-room school,” in widely dif- 
ferent sections or communities. The mul- 
tiplicity of subjects and the numerous 
daily recitations is exhausted, leaves a 
task beyond the physical ability of the 
best trained teachers. The weakness and 
inadequacy of the one-teacher schools as 
a plan of modern education is inherent 
and cannot possibly be remedied. A few 
unusual teachers have done very unusual 
work in the one-teacher schools. To take 
such unusual! cases as models and inspira- 
tion for the continuance of the one-teacher 
school is a delusion and doomed to failure. 


—S. K. Mardis, Department of Rural Edu- | 
cation, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
The Ohio Teacher, May, 1919 
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BOOKS OF FICTION FOR THE BORDERLAND AGE 
By Effie L. Power 


Also, she is not so generally interested in so many 
things as the boy. She needs some of the boy’s type 
of book, home stories and love stories. | 


Director of Work With Children in the Cleveland The idyllic love story which as best exemplified 
Ruble) iprasy, among the foreign translations is most wholesome for 
It is comparatively easy to select suitable her. 


reading for older boys or girls from the literature 
which has been tested by time; it 1s not so easy to 


select the more modern, borderland book of fiction for’ 


the intermediate or borderland age. 


I do not agree with those authorities who insist 
that the boy between 12 and 16 always requires a 
rapid: fire plot or that he should always have it. In 
fact, | think it ruins his reading taste to feed this 
type of book to him continually. He asks for a well 
connected plot, characters clearly drawn and which 
stay put, conversation which advances the story, and 
concise, colorful descriptive passages which have a 
discernible connection with something. The boy who 
reads “Treasure Island” reads “Robinson Crusoe’ also, 
and the latter has lived because boys have adopted 
a part of it for their own. 


The boy likes a hero who is first of all physically 
courageous and who acts rightly from impulse. The 
situations in the story must be natural ones and offer 
some surprises, the style must be vigorous and the 
tone of the book optimistic. Virtue and valor, truth 
and loyalty’ must finally triumph against cowardice 
and treachery as in the fairy tale. 


The boy likes romance but it. is not always 
necessary. The heroine, when there is one, must not 
be too active. She creates situations and background 
and incidentally contributes to the plot. He wants 
_ her to be a comrade, reasonably brave, but altogether 
rescuable. Her beauty, and the love making, may be 
taken for granted. 


The humor in the boy’s story must be broad but 
need not be coarse. 


This boy’s father likes the same qualities in his 
story books, but he is also interested in finer charac- 
terization, he analyzes and compares motives, he phil- 
osophies, he reflects from a viewpoint of experience 
which the boy is eagerly approaching. He is inter- 
ested in phases of life, in unusual situations, in the 
abnormal, in clever conversation, in stylistic humor. 


Following are a few type books that meet the 
boy’s requirements: 


Altsheler. “Young Trailers.” 
Bennett. “Barnaby Lee.” 

Cooper. “Last of the Mohicans.” 
French. 


“Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow.” 
Grenfell. “Adrift on an Ice-pan.” 

Kipling. “Captains Courageous.” 

Masefield. “Jim Davis.” 

Pyle. “Otto of the Silver Hand.” 

Sienkiewicz. “In Desert and Wilderness.” 

Scott. ‘“The Talisman.” 

Stevenson. “Treasure Island.” 

Stevenson. “Black Arrow.” 


Verne. “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 


bed 


Wallace. “Ungava Bob.” 

White. “Blazed Trail.” 

What to give the girl at this age is a more diffi- 
cult problem. She reads fairy tales longer than the 
‘boy and is more responsive to delicate workmanship. 


Sea 


To quote Mrs. Harron in “The Open Shelf:” 
“The essential qualities of the numerous little 


French and Spanish idylls are freshness and vivacity, 


humor, never cynical and rarely coarse, a firm hold 
on real life not incompatible with the romantic 
philosophy, characterization lightly but firmly sketched 


in developing plot, the tenderness and sentiment with- 
out saccharine sentimentality. Certain of the Scan- 


dinavian idylls, notably those of Bjornson and Selma 
Lagerlof combine homely, convincing detail, poetic 
appreciation of natural beauty, and quaint, rather 
eerie atmosphere. They show characters in an alien 
environment acting from simple and universal motives, 
and contact with such characters in the pages of a 
readable story will knock out some of the narrow 
partitions of prejudice, and help to make our inter- 
mediate girl a citizen of a broader world.” 4 

We not only want our girls to read books which 
are true to life, but we want the life depicted to be 
inspiring and ennobling. The great novel which pre- 


‘sents life broadly and in right perspective cannot be 


harmful. It is the small novel that presents a phase 
of life from a distorted viewpoint that is dangerous. 
Let the grown person brood over the stern realism 
of sordid surroundings, abnormal sex problems, hope- 
less effects of heredity and environment on characte 
and what not, the healthy boy or girl instinctively 
rejects all this in favor of the story where industry 
is rewarded and love comes into its own. lg 
Following are a few type books for girls from 
TZ RTO LOS i 
Alcott. “Little Women.” 
Aldrich. “Marjorie Daw.” 
Bennett. ““Barnaby Lee.” 
Bjornson. “The Bridal March.” 
Blackmore. “Lorna Doone.” 
Cervantes. “Don Quixote.” 
Halevy. “Abbe Constantine.” 
Kipling. “Brushwood Boy.” 
Lagerlof. “Lilicrona’s Home.” 
Locke. “Fortunate Youth.” 
Mulock. “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Pylé/ Mien: Obel rons 
Scott. “Kenilworth.” 
Sherwood. “Daphne.” a 
Stockton. “The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs Aleshine.”’ 
Tarkington. 
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“Monsieur Beaucaire.” 
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Teachers and text-book writers must 
hedge and suppress, compromise and ex- fi 
tenuate, lest the authentic facts which it 
concerns boys and girls to learn should 
unluckily start them thinking. 


—-James Harvey Robinson. 


The Survey. = # 
November 1, 1923. ; 4g 
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WHERE DOES HEALTH EDUCATION BEGIN? 


The man in the car stopped to look at the good- 
looking farm. The fields were yielding large crops; 
the stock was in fine condition. Well-made sheds 
housed the newest and most efficient farm machinery 
and an auto for travel. 

‘How many pigs have your” asked the traveler. 

“Just a hundred and nine,” said the farmer. 
“That boar over yonder took first prize at the county 
fair. He’s a full-blooded Duroc.” 

“You certainly know how to raise pigs, Mr. 
Farmer.” 

“1 ought to; I’ve sure made a study of raising 
hogs. You have to get good stock and then raise 
them right.” 

“Your corn looks fine, too.” 

“Yes. it’s going to be a bumper crop.” 

“T suppose anybody could raise corn around here,” 
ventured the traveler. 

“Anybody that’s a mind to learn how and willing 
to work. You have to know how to raise corn; you 
have to know about the soil, and the seed, and how 
to raise the crop. I’ve got the best machinery any- 
where around; and it pays. A man can’t afford these 
days to buy inferior stock or tools; and then he’s 
got to keep everlastingly on the job.” 

A child came running out into the yard, brown 
as a berry, but thin and sleepy looking. 


“How many children have your” asked the 
taveler. 
“Nine!” replied the raiser of prize pigs. “Some 


family, eh?” 
“And I suppose you and your wife have made 

a study of how to raise a prize family of children?” 
“Now you’re kiddin’ me! I reckon what’s good 
) enough for their dad is good enough for them.” 
“But 7s it? You don’t expect your small pigs to 
; eat what your big hogs eat. You don’t make prize 
| hogs that way. When you’re growing a prize pig 
you don’t say ‘It’s going to get more than its mother 
| had,’ but ‘What does this pig need?’—and that pig 
| won't get it unless you give it to him. You know 
| every point of a prize hog; do you know every point 
| of a prize 6-year old girl or boy? Or a 10-year old? 
} Or a 2-year old?” | 
| “°Pears.as if it’s goin’ to rain,” said the farmer. 

“Tll have to be getting the cultivator under the shed. 
| It’s new this year and | don’t want it to get wet and 
j rust. If you want to keep good machinery you just 
| have to take care ot it.” 
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OBSERVANCE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
By John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


The Bureau of Education will co-operate again 
this year in the observance of American Education 
Week with the American Legion and National Edu- 
cation Association. This will be the fourth consecu- 
tive year in which an effort has been made to em- 
phasize education for a week throughout the Nation. 
Last year’s observance far exceeded in interest the 
previous efforts, and it is expected that this year’s 
mark of educational enthusiasm. It has been decided 
to change the date of the week from early in Decem- 
ber to the latter part of November. This was done 
largely on the suggestion of the late President Hard- 
ing, who thought that the former week tinged with 
Christmas. We have had a great many requests from 
various organizations and individuals asking that the 
week be changed. It has been decided, therefore, by 
mutual agreement of the organizations sponsoring the 
week, that this year it shall be observed November 
18-24, inclusive. 

As was the case last vear, each day in the week 
will be set aside as a day of stressing some particular 
phase of education which is national in its needs and 
significance. The days of the week will be observed 
as follows: Sunday, November 18, For God and 
Country; Monday, November 19, American Constitu- 
tion Day; Tuesday, November 20, Patriotism Day; 


Wednesday, November 21, School and Teacher Day; 


Thursday, November 22, Illiteracy Day; Friday, No- 
vember 23, Community Day; and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 24, Physical Education Day. 

These suggested topics do not preclude various 
State and localities from emphasizing those features 
of education which they feel require particular atten- 
tion at this time. They are suggested as topics upon 
which the whole Nation can well unite. It is im- 
possible for the national program to include all local 
needs. 

As on former occasions, governors, mayors, and 
other executives will likewise be invited to issue 
proclamation and otherwise support this movement on 
behalf of better schools. The newspapers and the 
press generally may be counted on to continue their 
support of this movement. It is a conservative esti- 
mate that fully half the newspapers of the country 
supported the campaign last year editorially, not to 
mention stories without number that were published 
on educational subjects. The Bureau of Education 
has prepared for this year’s campaign a leaflet entitled 
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“Suggestions for the Observance of American Educa- 
tion Week,” which we trust will be helpful to our 
school people in planning on making as effective as 
possible the observance of Education Week. Among 
other things, this little ‘leaflet sets out numbers of 
concrete accomplishments that were carried through in 
many localities last year. It is hoped that these actual 
achievements will inspire others with the possibility 
of success in these and other directions. At the present 
time a large number of State superintendents and 
State commissioners of education have appointed 
special directors or committees to plan the observance 
of the week in their respective States. These and other 
communications of interest and inquiry seem to fore- 
tell the greatest intensive effort yet made to enlighten 
the people of the country upon educational matters. 
—_—_—__0——_—_— 


OLDER BOYS’ CONFERENCE 


The Older Boys’ Conference will be held in 
Greensboro beginning Friday evening, November 30th. 
and lasting through Sunday. Greensboro will be host 
for the occasion and the delegates will be given com- 
plimentary entertainment in the homes of Greensboro, 

This in many respects will be the most important 
conference held in the state this year. It is where 
the future manhood and leadership of the state is 
being trained and given a vision of possibilities of 
work. 

Parents, high school principals and teachers, 
pastors, Sunday School workers, boy workers and any 
other responsible for work with or for boys should 
be especially interested in these meetings. They 
should do all possible to get the boys, especially the 
leaders to attend the conference. 

The conference will put them in touch with big 
men, give practical suggestions on work, develop 
leadership, give an opportunity to meet other live- 
wire boys, give a larger vision, give a call to service, 
show them some clean fun, give an opportunity to 
take an advanced step in right living and introduce 
them to a man’s Christ. 

There will be a number of men prominent in 
work with boys present. A. N. Cotton of the New 
York office International Committee of the Y. M. C. 
A., and one of the founders of Hi-Y Clubs will be 
present. C. B. Loomis with the International Com- 
mittee, and working out of Atlanta, will be here. 
Secretaries J. Wilson Smith and J. F. Fesperman from 
the state Y. M. C. A. office will attend. Among the 


tration should be complete several days before the 


convention. 
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NEW ASPECTS OF TEACHER TRAINING 

The movement for the more adequate training of 
teachers/in servicé is attracting considerable attention— 
not because summer study on the part of the teachers 
is new but because it has new features and large im- 
plications. It is significant in the fact that it is 
largely a response to the desire for added training on 
the part of teachers themselves. The professional in- 
terest which this implies and which the movement 
has developed is a promise of better things. It has 
stimulated the development of efficiency in individuals, 
the results of which have been the increase in salaries, 
promotions of different kinds, and a marked improve- 
ment in the spirit of the teaching force in general. 

The opportunity for summer study has the fur- 
ther advantage of making it possible for States to 
raise the standards of teacher training without im- 
posing too great a hardship upon teachers of ability 
whose training has been inadequate. These standards 
have recently been raised in several States. In one, 
all the teachers who have not the equivalent of a 
2-year normal course, based upon four years of high- 
school work, will be required to take summer work 
until the requirements is met. It is this fact, doubtless, 
that accounts for the very large enrollment in some 
States. 

So far as known, no general estimate of the col- 
lective attendance at these summer sessions has yet 
been made, but judging by the data from a _ few 
States, it must be very large. The Journal of the 
National Education Association for February, 1923, 
gave a clue to this in the data concerning the enroll- 
ment in six States in the summer of 1922. 


Number Number | 
States of in aera Per cent 


| teachers | ance 
Kentucky. /42eleeeseoeae 14,000 | 8,000 57.1 
North’, Carolina’ 2l2o2een 19,540 12,500) ; 63.9 
Oklahoma eee eee. ee ee 17,000 13,000 76.5 4 
Pennsylvania coe ouecene 45,487 28,850 63.4 
South’ Dakotay’ Jo 2222222 7,200 3,800 52.7 
W esti, Virginia ©: aoc co2ee 10,629 7,549 | 71.0 


This shows that of the 113,864 teachers in these — 
States, 73,699, or 65 per cent, attended the summer — 
sessions of the teacher-training institutions in order — 
that they might give a higher grade of service to the - 


children of the country. The interest on the part of — 
teachers which these facts imply is the basis for the — 
hope of better things in the education of the future. 


prominent workers from the state will be A. C. 
Roberts, President H. E. Rondthaler, H. F. Comer, 
O. B. Humant and E. M. Hoffman. A strong program 
has been prepared. 

It will be a wonderful inspiration and incentive 
to every boy and also every adult leader who can 
come within its influence. Churches can well afford 
to pay the expenses of their delegates. High School 
principals can interest clubs in helping to get their 
delegations taken care of. It is their great oppor- 
tunity to capitalize a_good influence for better living 
in the high schools. Parents can well afford to make 
sacrifice, if need be, to give their sons three days in 
such an atmosphere. This should be the great older 
boys’ conference in the history of North Carolina. 
It should also be the great conference of the year. 

Notify J. F. Fesperman, Charlotte, N. C. that the 
‘boy in whom you are interested will go. The regis- 


It is not enough to have understanding 
and good education among a few; what 
we require is good understanding and good 
education en masse. We must in the mass 
understand the problems with which we 
must deal as a democratic people. We 
can advance and develop democracy but 
little faster than we can advance and 
develop the average level of intelligence 
and knowledge within the democracy. That 
is the problem that confronts modern edu- 
cators; that is the problem that confronts 
democracy itself.—Samuel Gompers. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HOME ECONOMICS ON THRIFT 


What the Schools are Doing to Inculcate Habits of 
Economy 


Prior to the great war we were to a great extent 
a nation of spenders. Our national resources were 
indeed wasted to an incredible extent. Far-seeing 
statesmen and publicists who preached against the 
extravagant habits of the American people were looked 
upon as prophets of ill-omen and the denunciations 
disregarded. It took, perhaps, the heart-piercing cry 


of war to bring us to the realization that “provision 


for others is a fundamental responsibility of human 
life;” and the nation, at large awoke to its short- 
comings. Never before was there such saving and 
working and giving from the rank and file as the war 
stimulated. We accepted, for the time being at 
least, that interpretation of economy which embraces 
the wise and judicious use of all our resources and 
which covers the intelligent planning of work to this 
end. This interpretation also applies to the wise and 
judicious use of human material. 

Years prior to the great war thrift was taught 
generally in the public schools through problems in 
interest, bonds, and insurance in the arithmetic books. 
Life insurance companies, banks, building and loan 
associations, and many other organizations dissemin- 
ated thrift facts and conducted a fairly active savings 
campaign. The field was not wholly untilled: It 
needed fertilizing and cultivating, a service gladly 
assumed by our already overworked public schools, 
for they saw the opportunity to vitalize school sub- 
jects connected with the real problems of life. 

Fractions, interest. and percentage have been fair- 
ly electrified through the public-school savings bank, 
where “real” not “make-believe” business problems are 
studied and training in business-like ways, habits of 
economy, and self-denial are established. In one of 
our flourishing west central cities the grade-school 
children in seven years saved almost a half million 
dollars. In an eastern city of less than 300,000 popu- 
lation the school children bought $75,000 in Liberty 
bonds with their deposits of less than two years’ 
saving. In 1915 the school savings banks in the 
United States had 217,000 pupil depositors credited 
with more than one and. one-quarter million dollars. 
This is significant, as at that time the banks were 
confined wholly to the larger cities. 

Pestalozzi, the great educator, believed sincerely 
that thrift is a virtue not to be had for the asking, 
but acquired only through slow cultivation during the 
growing and formative period of childhood. This 
seems to agree with Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s table of 
annual expenditures for luxuries in this country. We 
appear to spend $220,000,000 annually to maintain 
1,250,000 dependent wage earners who were thriftless 
during their productive years. Further, that we have 
between ten and fifteen million poverty-stricken people 
whose unfortunate circumstances are lack of education 
in and application of the lessons of thrift. We are 
also reported as standing fiftieth in percentage of 
_ population carrying savings banks accounts, yet to us 
falls the honor of being “the richest country in the 
world. Eighty per cent of our people die leaving no 
income-producing assets. 

Oklahoma, in 1915-16, was the first State to for- 
~ mally incorporate in its State course of study an out- 








line of thrift. Fairly recently this declaration of prin- 
ciples adopted by the school superintendent says, in 
part: “In\the interests of the future citizenry of 
America, we, the State superintendents of the public 
instruction, in the twelfth Federal reserve district, 
appeal to our pepole to do everything in their power 
to discourage and check extravagance, and by precept 
and example to aid the schools in the teaching of 
thrift. We urge upon school officials and teachers 
the necessity for the teaching of thrift as a patriotic 
duty and as a means of meeting this great social 
and economic crisis.” The demand for teaching thrift 
has come not only from school leaders but from the 
economists, business men, and statesmen who appre- 
ciate the nation-wide influence of the public schools 
as a progressive socialization agency. 

The return to the liberal interpretation of 
economy or thrift, let us not think of either as the 
mere saving of money, but rather to include the 
ability to make the most out of one’s environment 
and one’s-self. This latter accomplishment must neces- 
sarily take cognizance of many factors other than eco- 
nomic independence. First, the saving of time, the 
lack of which is open to severe criticism, for the of- 
fenders are to be found among the most enlightened 
as well as the most ignorant among people of all walks 
of life. Two of our greatest Americans, Franklin 
and Lincoln, are outstanding in husbanding their re- 
sources. The “gospel of work” was a living part of 
their daily program. 

The conservation of health has developed into 
a great movement encircling the globe. In Switzer- 
land the average length of life is over 50 years. Here 
much attention is given to health as a national asset. 
In India, where such aims are woefully lacking, the 
average length of life is 25 years, while in our country 
it is 39 years. 

The right use of leisure time, the economy of 
human energy, the prevention of misfits in school, 
directed vocational guidance, the best use of the pupil’s 
time in continuation and evening school, the consoli- 
dated rural school, medical inspection, prevention of 
errors in judgment, and economy of brain power all 
contribute to that greater conception of thrift as de- 
fined as thoughtful spending and wasting. 

Undoubtedly the greatest supporter of this nation- 
wide thrift program is found in the home-economics 
movement, for it has tried at least to keep the home 
from slipping over the precipice. Even if home 
makers are guilty of wasting ‘‘$700,000,000 worth of 
food each year through stupidity or ignorance in the 
home,” it is just such profligacy that the teaching of 
home economics in our public schools means to arrest. 
We hope to teach people to enjoy the crusts as well 
as the inside of the loaf and develop a sense of 
“control” over the girl’s environment in order to in- 
sure the future. 


Thrift must have its birth in the home, and from 
there radiate into every line of world activity. Thrift 
is one of the basic principles of home economics, and 
the sooner all the girls of school age, particularly of 
the elementary school (for we must begin in the for- 
mative period), can receive adequate instruction in 
this fundamental science of life, the sooner we shall 
prepare the future home makers, our conservers of the 
race, to interpret the laws of conservation in their 
most liberal sense. ) 
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ECONOMIC LOSS DUE TO ILLITERACY 


What the Army Test Showed—The Effect on the Farm- 
er—lIlliteracy and the Labor Situation Ss 
Illiteracy is not only a serious bar to good citt- 
zenship, but it is an obstacle to the industrial and 
agricultural advancement of a nation. 
Natural resources are worthless without education. 
Fertile soil, timbered land, water power, and mineral 
deposit lie idle or are ignorantly squandered by an 
illiterate people. Be 
[lliteracy is costing the Nation millions of dollars. 
The late Franklin K. Lane, stirred by the revelations 
of the draft in the Great War, stated that if the 
productive labor value of an illiterate 1s less only 
by 50 cents a day than that of an educated man or 
woman, the country was losing $825,000,000 a year 
through: illiteracy. 
Illiteracy could be wiped out by a comparatively 
small expenditure, leaving a net balance of millions 
of dollars of national wealth. 
For the intelligent mobilization of the American 
Army it became necessary for the Government to 
know accurately whether our soldiers could read orders 
and write orders before they could be assigned to ef- 
fective service Our Government therefore gave to 
the million and a half men who were taken in the 
first draft--men from every State in the Union and 
from every class of people—an actual test of ability 
to read and write. 


What the Army Test Showed 

When this test was given is was found that of 
1,566,011 men examined those who were unable to 
“read and understand newspapers and’ write letters 
home” amounted to -25.3 per cent. We discovered, 
therefore, that at the time of the World War probably 
20 per cent of our population could not use the 
English language as a vehicle for information or ex- 
pression. 

Illiteracy ,statistics are usually quoted from the 
United States census. These figures are collected by 
inquiry in which citizens are asked whether they can 
write. The results naturally show a much less degree 
of illiteracy than the actual tests given in the Army, 
because many answer the question without knowing 
what it means, while others who are able to write 
their names or copy a few words consider themselves 
as literate. The. census of 1920 shows that in the 
10 preceding years.the drop in the percentage of il- 
literacy was from 7.7 to 6 per cent. The reduction 
in illiteracy during the past 10 years has been mainly 
in the rural districts, but the number of illiterates in 
the rural districts still exceeds those in the urban com- 
munities by 1,000,000. 


The Effect on the Farmer 

What does illiteracy mean to the native white 
farmer? It means that he is shut in behind the walls 
of medievalism. He lives in the days of primitive 
agriculture. For him, the printing press has never 
been invented. Many of the farmers of the Nation 
can not read any one of the vast number of bulletins 
which the United States Department of Agriculture 
has at great cost prepared and printed for them, nor 
can they follow intelligently the instructions of agri- 
cultural agents which, at still greater cost, the Nation 
and the States in co-operation send to them. The 
average production might easily be made two or three 


times as large and millions of acres might be used 
for other crops were the farmers educated to diversi- 
fied farming. Millions of dollars are lost to the 
Nation because native-born American farmers are 
living in ignorance. As Cora Wilson Stewart, origi- 
nator of the moonlight school of Kentucky, says, “Ig- 
norance never plowed a furrow straighter nor pro- 
duced an extra bushel of corn to the acre. Only in- 
telligence can increase production on the farm.” 


Illiteracy in the City 

When we turn from illiteracy in the country to 
illiteracy in the.city, we find that the problem is 
mainly that of the foreign born. Although only 35.7 
of the illiterates in the whole country are foreign. 
born, 67.8 per cent of illiterates in the urban districts 
are foreign born. This large group of illiterates is 
composed of those who can. not write in any language. 
In addition to this class are those who. can not read, 
write, or speak the English language. Both these 
groups are cut off from the possibility of reading the 
newspaper and from enlightening discussion with their 
American neighbors on the street corner.. The foreign 
born is condemned to the necessity of thinking in 
terms of the Old World. He can neither hear nor 
speak, save through others. He may be exploited and 
plundered because of his helpless ignorance. He be- 
comes the prey of both the labor agitator and of the 
unscrupulous employer. 


Illiteracy and the Labor Situation 

Marian K. Clark, of the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission, estimates that one-half of the ac- 
cidents in factories, with a resultant loss of $50,000 
per day to industries, are due to ignorance of the 
language. There the 800,000. factory workers in New 
York State who can not speak English. In 1916 $11,- 
500,000 was paid out in that State in accordance with 
the workingman’s. compensation law, an amount which 
would be increased to $35,000,000 if. to it were added 
loss of wages, labor turnover, doctors’ bills, and ad- 
ministration of the law. Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor show that ‘the rate of accidents 
in the iron and steel industry during the period of 
eight years was highest among the non-English speak- 
ing workers and showed little decrease from year to 
year. The’ Ford, Motor Co.‘ officals state that acci- 
dents have fallen. off 54 per: cent since their school 
was stared in 1914. .In mining, the most hazardous 
occupation in this country, lack of ability to read 
the English language is a tremendous handicap. In 
1919 Mr. Manning, then Director: of the Bureau of 
Mines, stated that 465,000 men in the mining industry 
came from non-English speaking races and that many 
of them were illiterate. He stated that if these men 
were taught to read and write English it would be 
a tremendous economic factor in the industry through 
a reduction: in the casualty list. -He says: . 

“This is a plain business proposition to prevent | 
the death of at» least 1,000 miners each year and to — 
prevent the injury: of more than.)150,000 miners each 
years. Thousands of raw, ignorant,. illiterate for= 
eigners, many of. them:unable to even read or write 
their native language, have been: poured into the great 
American mining: machine ‘each:-year and with. most — 
disastrous results. The mines:that employ numbers — 
of foreigners generally: have! the ‘precautionary rules — 
printed in the different languages, but if the foreigner 
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can not even read his own language these safety 
from a number of the larger mining States are to 
the effects that the non-English speaking foreigners 
suffer twice the fatalities that the English-speaking 
miners do. This means an excess of 930 non-English 
speaking foreigners killed each year, and | may say 
guides are of no value to him. The best estimates 
unnecessarily. If the average State compensation is 
$3,000, which is a fair figure, the total economic loss 
each year to the country through the excess deaths 
of non-English speaking miners alone amounts to 
$2,790,000. On the same basis it is estimated that the 
excess of non-English speaking miners injured each 
year amounts to 69,750 men. This is a loss in wages 
alone of $1,743,750. Taking the excess of deaths and 
injuries together due to non-English speaking for- 
eigners the economic loss each year reaches $4,533,750. 
This is entirely aside from the other costs 4 the in- 
dustry in production cost.” 

a) 
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POPULAR EDUCATION AND FREE 
GOVERNMENT 

Popular education is necessary for the 
preservation of those conditions of free- 
_dom, political and social, which are indis- 
pensable to free individual development. 
And, in the second place, no instrumen- 

tality less universal in its power and 
authority than government can secure edu- 
cation. * * * Without popular education, 
moreover, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure. The people 

must be schooled in the knowledge and, 

if possible, in the virtues upon which the 
maintenance and success of free institu- 

tions depend. No free government can 

last in health if it lose hold of the tra- 
ditions of its history, and in the public 
schools these traditions may be and should 

be sedulously preserved, carefully re- 
| planted in the thought and consciousness 
ef each successive generation.—Woodrow 


‘Wilson. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS BRINGS HIGH- 


% SCHOOL FACILITES TO RURAL. COMMUNITIES 
3 
Ny 


The greatest tragedy of the rural school problem 
‘im many countries is the lack of opportunity for high- 
‘school instruction. This situation is impairing rural 
life by depriving thousands of country boys and girls 
of the chance to receive as much education as their 
‘City cousins; by. compelling many farmers to leave 
the land and move to town where they can secure 
high-school advantages for their children; and by 
forcing other farmers to make great’ financial sacri- 
Tices-in order to: board their children in towns where 
high schools exist or to meet the still further expense 
by placing them in boarding schools. 

+ -In one county, for example, having 57 one and 
two teacher schools, only about 50 per cent of the 
eighth grade graduates enter high schools. In another 
4 ‘which: has: eliminated practically all its one- 
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teacher schools, about 90 per cent of the eighth grade 

gradutes enter high school. These two examples are 

only a few of the many that could be given to show 

that consolidation increases high school enrollment. 
ee 0 


REPORTS, ARTICLES AND BULLETINS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST IN CONVERSATION OF VISION 


Preliminary Report on Surveys of School Build- 
ings and Equipment made by Chambers of Commerce 
In co-operation with the Civic Development Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
summarizes reports of general conditions of school 
buildings in 160 cities. “Most of the factors tending 
to cause eyestrain exist in the schools—improper il- 
lumination, glare from windows, from glazed paper 
and from improperly arranged artifical illumination, 
improper seating, poor printing and improper type.” 

Reading in Sight-Saving Classes. Olive Peck. 
Outlook for the Blind. September, 1923. A report 
issued by the research department of the sight saving 
classes of the public schools of Ohio. Deals particu- 
larly with the problems of the first grade child; gives 
many practical suggestions. 


| The School and Public Health. J. Howard Beard. 
School and Society, July 7, 1923. Discusses the health 
hazards of the school; instruction in hygiene; physical 
supervision, special attention to sight and. hearing; 
communicable disease, etc. “Eyestrain, with its loss 
of appetite and nausea, may be the source of sub- 
normal weight.” 


Defective Vision and Industrial Accidents. P. E., 
Simpson. Safety Engineering, June, 1923. Discusses 
the relation of better lighting to safety of workers; 
takes up question of conserving sight of school chil- 
dren. “Each year the ranks of industrial workers are 
recruited by large numbers of young persons one-third 
of whom have defective vision at the moment they 
start in on life’s work. As long as this condition 
exists, we may expect numerous accidents, which are 
brought about merely by a cumulation of contribut- 
ing factors begun in the home, continued in the school, 
and only partially alleviated in industry.” 

Monthly Bulletin of the Department of Health, 
City of New York, June 1923. Devoted to the work 
of the Bureau of Child Hygiene. Report of the eye 
clinics conducted in the public schools of the city. 
“The objectives of the eye clinics are detection and 
treatment of contagious diseases, the detection and 
correction of refractive errors, the examination for the 
sight conservation and blind cases of the public 
schools, and the supervision of the use of the eyes 
of the children in these classes, together with their 
treatment and care if not otherwise provided for.” 

Out of the Darkness. Phoebe N. Hotson. The’ 
Hospital School Journal. September and October, 
1923. A brief sketch giving a vivid picture of an 
ophthalmia neonatorum ward. 

Is Your Child Ready for School? How About 
Eves, Ears, Nose, Throat, Teeth? Health Bulletin 
of the North Carolina State Board of Health, Sep- 
tember, 1923. This issue of the Bulletin is devoted 
almost wholly to the welfare of school children. 

Lighting for the Service Room. George W. Alder. 
Good Housekeeping, October, 1923. Suggests methods 
of efficient service lighting. ; 
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The November issue of the Journal of Social 
Forces, published by the University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., is devoted to problems of 
country life. et a 

Among the leading articles are: Rural Life in 
American Art by Charles J. Galpin; Rural Standards 
of Living in the South, by Roland M. Harper; The 
City-Drift of Population in Relation to Social Ef- 
ficiency, by R. Clyde White; The Church and the 
Country Life Movement, by Warren H. Wilson; The 
Rise of the Rural Life Problem, by Carl C. Taylor; 
“TIssachar is a Strong Ass,” by Gerald W. Johnson; 
Psychic Mechanisms and Social Radicalism, by Ellery 
F, Reed. The departmental contributions and edi- 
torial notes are concerned with phases of country life 
also. 

Those who are interested in the social philosophy 
back of the country life movement and those who are 
concerned with specific programs for rural social or- 
ganization will find that the latest issue of the Journal 
has many articles of significance and importance. 


———$——__—_9 —___—__—— 
COMMUNITY HOUSE 
(Farmers’ Federation News) 

For some time the ladies of Fairview have been 
talking over the matter of a Community House. 

Every man, woman and child should be interested 
in pushing a thing which would mean so much to the 
welfare of the community in general, and the young 
people in particular. 
| The young people of the rural communities are 
leaving home just as soon as they can get away and 
for no other reason than “There is nothing doing here.” 

The ideal Community House would be a place 
where the young people would have the library read- 
ing room, a room for games, for social affairs, a small 
kitchen equipped for serving refreshments, and a club 
room where the business of the community may be 
transacted. It could be easily arranged for a radio out- 
fit, a moving picture machine. There are many pic- 
tures which may be had for a very reasonable price 
which are educational and interesting, but still lack- 
ing the “slush” which is seen in so many of the movies. 


The Community House would be a well lighted, 
well warmed comfortable place where every one is 
welcome, and there is something for him to do, read, 
play games, listen to some good music over the radio, 
play the piano, which should be in the club room, or 
with his companions sing rollicking college songs. 
Once a week or so simple refreshments can be served 
and every one would go home feeling that he had 
spent an evening very much worth while. 

To this end Mrs. Donaho and other women in 
Fairview have been working. Mrs. Donaho herself 
has collected over $300 in cash, other money has been 
promised, some have promised work and hauling, some 
of the summer boarders have promised windows, etc., 
some very nice furniture, and dishes have also been 
promised, and last, but not least, many volumes of 
books are stored in several homes for the shelves in 
the new Community House. 

At the last club meeting a Building Committee 
consisting of Mrs. Donaho, chairman; Mrs. P. O. Mer- 
rell and Mrs. J. G. K. McClure was appointed and 
we are expecting a report of their work in the near 
future. 

The club women are intensely interested in this 
work and are hoping to enlist the sympathy and co- 
operation of every person in Fairview. 

Every one is interested in a proposition of this 
kind, but it is so easy to sit back and think how 
fine it would be, letting some one else do the work. 
Cannot every person in Fairview feel that it is their 
own particular business to push this thing so that, 
in the near future, we may have our Community 
Home, our library, our room for games, a club room — 
where the business of the community may be trans- 
acted, a place where every one will feel at home, and 
have a personal interest because they helped to bring 
it to pass. 

Mrs. M. E. Marsh, Pres. Woman’s Club. 

2 cate aes COC Me . 

THE COMMON THINGS IN EDUCATION 

“No race,” wrote Booker T. Washington, “can 
prosper until it learns that there is as much dignity 
in tilling a field as in writing a poem;” and upon 
this principle the Tuskegee Institute was founded.” 

Thirty-eight years ago Booker T. Washington 
bought an abandoned farm in Alabama for $500 and_ 
borrowed $150 for which to make the first payment. 
An old. blind horse was the live stock, a leaky shanty 
and an ancient henhouse the buildings. Thirty men 
and women comprised the student body. Washington 
comprised the faculty. The henhouse was the recita- 
tion room and the shanty the dormitory. : : 

To-day the live stock numbers many hundreds 
of horses, colts, cows, calves, oxen, hogs, and pigs, as. 
well as a large number of sheep and goats. Thousands 
of acres of land are now under cultivation and there 
are 40 industries in the institution. Last year the 
school reported over 3,000 students and a faculty of 
over 200 teachers. ; 3 

Of the early policy of the school, Washington 
remarked, “We had to have something to eat, so We 
began with farming.” He summed up his convictions 
regarding education in these words; “My experience 
has taught me that the surest way to success in edU- 
cation is to stick close to the common and familiar 
things—things that concern the greater part of the 
people and the greater part of the time.” ‘ 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 
What is Community Service? 

Community Service is a national organization in- 
corporated in February, 1919, with headquarters at 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York. It exists to assist 
American communities in making the leisure time of 
their citizens more valuable and more expressive 
through community recreation. 

It seeks to promote: 

Citizenship—for both native and _ foreign-born 
made vital through a common sharing in leisure time 
activities. 

Neighborliness—made possible through the com- 
ing together of citizens to think, to plan and to act 
together for their mutual interests. 

Community Spirit—growing in solidarity through 
the pooling of community resources and the creation 
of neighborhood groups who think in terms of the 
whole community. 

Happiness—a more abundant life—because of new 
opportunities for self-expression for the individual and 
a broader social life for the whole community. 

What Does Community Service Do? 

Community Service helps communities organize 
local Community Service committees which will de- 
velop their own locally governed and supported leisure 
time program. 

Such committees, in assuming the responsibility 
for the community’s recreational needs, seek to bring 
about: 

The maximum use of existing facilities as: 

Playgrounds. 

Gymnasiums. 

Parks. 

Church and Clubs Facilities. 

The creation of such needed facilities as: 

Neighborhood Recreation Centers. 

Community Centers. 

Rest Rooms. 

Summer Camps. ! 

The organization of such activities as: 

Athletics. and Outdoor Sports. 

Vacant Lot Play. 

Social Activities. 

Hospitality Clubs. 

The creation of opportunities for the expression 
of such cultural interests as: 

Community Drama. 

Pageantry. 

Community Music. 

Art Exhibits. 

The provision of the education and citizenship 
activities which may be developed through: 

Public Discussions. 

_ Forums. 

Study Clubs. 

Educational Classes. hs 

The finding and training of volunteer leadership in: 

’- Games. 
Social Gatherings. 
- Dramatics. 
Song Leading. 
- To the end that the community as a whole may 
meet the needs of all and each may make his maxi- 


mum contribution to the community. 
r How Does Community Service Work? 





Community Service undertakes work in a com- 


munity only in response to a definite group of repre- 


sentative citizens. 

Upon accepting an invitation National Head- 
quarters of Community Service sends to a city for 
a bnief period a community organizer to help in the 
Organization of a local Community Service committee 
representative of all community interests. This com- 
mittee discovers neighborhood and community needs 
and assumes responsibility for meeting them through 
the planning of a program of activities and the raising 
of funds to carry on the work. 

When the necessary promotion and organization 
work has been completed and funds raised, the Na- 
tional Headquarters worker is withdrawn an a per- 
manent executive is employed by the community. 

When the local Community Service group is or- 
ganized, it is entirely autonomous and self-governing. 
receiving its support from citizens who believe in the 
community’s leisure time life. National Headquarters 
of Community Service, however, stands ready to aid 
local communities in a number of ways. 

It will, if desired, assist the local 
through visits of district representatives. 

It will aid local committees through correspon- 
dence and bulletin and pamphlet service. 

It will maintain a staff of special organizers to 
help in the training of volunteers and aid in the 
broadening and strengthening of the program. The 
local community requesting the service of a special 
organizer will be asked to meet only the cost of the 
organizer’s work in the community. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

The Bureau is prepare to give through corres- 
pondence and published material, general information 
on leisure time activities and assistance in such tech- 
nical problems as: 

_ , Playground Administration, Equipment and Ac- 
tivities. 

Community Center Activities. 

Community Buildings. 

Construction of Swimming Pools. 

Industrial Recreation. 

Rural Recreation. . 

_ Legislation for Recreation and Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Adult Recreation. 

Activities for Boys and Girls. 

Athletics and Games. 

Suggestion on these and the many other phases 
of the community movement are available. 

In sending for information, it will be helpful if 
the request is made as specific as possible. It should 
be noted, too, that all the material and _ literature 
available cannot be sent free of charge. 

MUSIC AND DRAMA 

Working in co-operation with the Correspondence 
and Consultation Bureau, the Bureau of Music stands 
ready to answer the inquiries regarding community 
singing, the organization of orchestras and musical 
groups of various kinds, the other features of the com- 
munity music program. 

Similarly, the Bureau of Educational Dramatics 
is prepared to give information through correspondence 
on matters relating to play production, pageants, and 
holiday and special day celebrations. Much practical 
mimeographed material on music and drama has been 
issued which may be secured at cost. 
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BETTER TEACHERS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


; Recent survey reports and investigations concern- 
ing academic and professional preparation of teachers 
in rural schools show that there is still a woeful short- 
age of prepared teachers in rural schools and indicate 
‘that there is an immediate need of better facilities for 
training an adequate number. There are two types 
of recognized organizations for the professional prep- 
aration of teachers for service in rural. communities 
in the different States: First, institutions of secondary 
grade in which normal training classes are established; 
second, those of higher grade, namely, normal schools, 
teachers’ colleges, and colleges of education in uni- 
G versities. 

ae The former is admittedly a temporary expedient 
| designed and continued to tide over a temporary period 
a until the institutions regularly establish for training 
teachers shall be able to adjust their courses and facili- 
ties to supply specially prepared teachers for rural 
schools. Any other function of such classes would be 
__ unthinkable, since it would establish the principle of 
- two different standards for teachers, one demanding 
education of secondary grade for rural teachers, the 
other training of higher grade for city teachers. Nat- 
urally all believers in democracy look forward anxi- 
ously to the time when teacher training of secondary 
grade is replaced by the introduction of regular courses 
in teacher-preparing institutions of higher grade for 

the training of rural teachers. 


Considering, then, the second type of teacher- 
preparing institutions, namely, those of higher grade, 
we find that while the number of graduates of such 
institutions going into rural schools is negligible, some 
progress toward securing specialized courses for rural 

teachers in these institutions has been made. Approx- 
imately 100 institutions in 33 states maintain either 
departments or divisions or offer courses especially 
designed for the preparation of teachers for work in 
rural schools. These figures are encouraging. There 
are, however, two serious limitations to optimistic 
conclusions based on them: First, a large number of 
these institutions apparently confine themselves in 
the work designed for rural teachers to courses in 
theory. Only about one-fourth of the institutions 
referred to maintain observation and practice schools 
in which prospective rural teachers can learn their 
_ work under normal conditions. Second, a number of 
the institutions continue to give courses for rural 
teachers, entrance requirements to which are lower 
than those leading to the regular course. 


Immature, relatively untrained teachers profit 
very little by courses in the theory of education unless 
_ they have opportunity for a good deal of practice in 
_ the use of such principles as they have learned. All 
too frequently does the observer visiting rural schools 
find teachers fresh from summer or other short courses 
in education practicing the same kind of “school keep- 
_ Ing’ that they practiced before such courses were taken. 
er he majority of rural teachers need nothing so much 

as standards and ideals. They must have constantly 

a mental picture of what a good school looks like and 
how it is conducted. This does not come from courses 
_ in theory alone, however good they may be. Again 
_ principles of education, however well learned, do not 
_ Ttunction unless the prospective teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to practice their use. If, at the end of a nor- 
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A study recently made of the kinds of positions 
held by normal-school graduates indicates that «> 
than 1 per cent of the total output (conside; © 
graduates only) go into rural schools to teach. — 
recent data has been compiled showing what percen.- 
age of these have completed courses designed for the 
preparation of teachers for rural schools and wiiat 
percentage are graduates from regular courses. {iiui- 
cations are, however, that of the former the percent- 
age is very low. Even the institutions equipped with 


facilities for giving special training for rural schools 


graduate from these special courses only a smali per- 
centage of the total group. Probably the gr- test 
service normal schools at the present time are renceruig 
rural schools is through those students who complete 
the regular courses preparing for teaching in city ¢le- 
mentary schools and go into rural schools for one 
two years to secure the experience required by cities 
of entrants to the city. teaching ‘staff. This mea — 
that the rural school serves as training schools for city 
teachers so far as practical experience is concerned. 
10) 





THE TEACHERS TASK 


You teachers—and it is a mere truism 
to say this—you teachers make the whole 
world your debtor; and of you it can be 
said of no other profession save the pro- 
fession of the ministers of the gospel them-_ 
selves, if you teachers did not do your 
work well, this Republic would not outlast 
the span of a generation. 

Moreover, as an incident to your avowed 
work, you render some well-nigh unbe- 
lievable services to the country. For in- 
stance, you render the Republic the prime, 
the vital service of amalgamating into one 
homogeneous body the children of those 
who are born here and of those who come 
here from so many different lands abroad. 
You furnish a common training and com- 
mon ideals for the children of all the 
mixed peoples who are here being fused 
into one nationality. It is in no small 
degree due to you, and to your efforts, 
that we are of this great American Re- 
public form one people instead of a group 
of jarring peoples. The children, wher- 
ever they have been born, wherever their 
parents have been born, who are edu- 
cated in our schools side by side with one 
another, will inevitably grow up having 
that sense of mutual sympathy and mutual 
respect and understanding which is abso- 
lutely indispensable for working out the 
problem that we as citizens have before 
us.—Theodore Roosevelt. v4 ; 








en in the school 
she is employ’ 1 to teach, the normal school is merely — 
perpetuating ‘ye very conditions it was established to 
avoid. oy 
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qo CHILD WELFARE AND THE COMMUNITY’’®* 
gt he -By Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson 
O19 


La , During the past half decade North Carolina has en- 


-acied much progressive social legislation which shows 
>a quickening of her consciousness of responsibility for 
the development and protection of her human resources 
“through public education, public health, and public 
welfare. A state-wide compulsory school attendance 
law, child labor laws, a state-wide system of juvenile 
courts, laws for the protection of the dependent, county 
system of public welfare, an amendment of the Consti- 
tution providing for a six months school term, neg- 
lected and delinquent children, a health certificate for 
' marriage have been some of the outstanding measures 
passed, and in all this-legislation it is evident that the 
emphasis has been placed on the child and his needs. 
~ Now, what is the object of it all? 


Is it not eventually to bring about that state of 
democracy which shall insure to all citizens equality 
of opportunity by guaranteeing to every child, health, 
~~ education, and such protection and care as he needs 
under the law to the end that he may reach his fullest 
development and become a harmonizing and construc- 
tive factor in the larger group of which he forms a part, 
the community, the state, the nation? For this our 
laws, customs, schools, churches, homes and other in- 
stitutions must function. 


“Por every child denied the right to grow 
Beneath the flag becomes its secret foe.” 


With these statements you will probably all agree, 
but as to how we reach the goal there may be diver- 
sity of opinion. Personally, I believe that 1f we would 
subject every child welfare program to a critical an- 
alysis and then on the truth, as we find it, map out 
our course that we should be led into new ways of 
thinking, and radical changes in methods of work 
would develop, perhaps, even a new philosophy. Old 
ruts are comfortable and offer the line of least resist- 
ance, but if we were to look at results with unprejud- 
‘iced and honest eyes, we would probably be astounded 
at what we saw. Consider for instance the thousands 
of children who have been handled by, Superintendents 
of Public Welfare and the State Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare in the past few years. These chil- 
dren are the failures the community is making and the 

failures that the State will have to care for eventually 
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RAW MATERIAL 
By 
A. P. Kephart 


Professor of Education, 
North Carolina College for Women 


“Yes, Donald’s comin’ back in a few days. He’s ~ 
been gone three years now and I’m hopin’ he’s a 
better boy since he had such a chance. What with ~- 
Hoxey a cripple and Mazie with the pellagra there ~ 
ain’t no way we can keep him here unless he’s goin’ 
to be a help to me.” e 

Mrs. Henson was talking to one-legged Joe 
Bauder, her neighbor next door but one. Joe was © 
not exactly a community asset. An empty house but 
for a bed and an old oil stove, two or three boxes — 
and a tobacco dyed fireplace made up his bachelor — 
quarters. Known from Mountville to the seaboard, 
he headquartered at Guilboro, always seeking new 
fields of “labor” whenever he vaguely felt that Beech 
Street and the Department of Public Safety in Guil- — 
boro were wearying of his pencil vending before the 
“dime” store. As unintruding and quiet as a winter — 
worm was he on the street, voluble and prying when ~ 
on West Street, he welcomed this confidential confer- 
ence with Mrs. Henson. 


The state had cared for Donald for the past three — 
years, trying to change the leopard’s spots, trying to — 
make a well behaved and industrious citizen out of — 
insufficient materials. Donald had gone to the Train- — 
ing School because his mother, widowed by the dis- — 
charge of a fool’s pistol at a carnival, could not keep 
him at work or at home. The specific charge was — 
that he had aided in the theft of goods from a Beech — 
Street emporium. aa 


“TI was down to the court house to see Mrs. 
Martin this mornin’ and she says Donald will he 
home by Saturday anyhow and that she wants him — 
to come right to see her.” ae 


“Mrs. Martin sent a feller to find me too once — 
last week.” Joe clumped close to the porch step. — 
“She’s that new county welfare woman, ain’t she? 
I told him that I did’nt want the women runnin’ — 
after me so much.” ee 

Joe cackled as he continued, “The feller said she 
told him they was goin’ to make it so’s we can’t sit — 
round on newspapers anymore and beg. I got eighty — 
dollars and forty cents today and only sold. one — 
pencil,” Beene 
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The cackling almost produced a! convelsion: as < 


Joe philosophized, “By God! the pencil business got 
‘em all beat. for profit.” 

“Well Joe Bauder,” Mrs. Henson drauled as she 
shifted her snuff stick, “I wish Mrs. Martin would 
clean all you dirty, loafin’, cheatin’ diseases off the 
streets. If | thought my boy would never amount 
to more than you do I hope he’d go to carnivals too 
often like his father did.” eA 

Mrs. Henson had her hands full; Mazie with 
pellagra, Hoxey with a club foot, and hopeless Donald. 
The last would be sixteen in a few days. He ought 
to be able to make an adequate addition to the family 
income. There were six children, only one of whom 
had so far been able to help in the least with the 
family budget. Now the sewing room where she 
worked had closed and she had pellagra, a disabling 
affliction as well as a discouraging item of expense. 


Mrs. Henson’s drawl cannot be pictured with 
words. As she toothlessly gummed her snuff stick she 
continued to protest: “I love my boy just like other 
mothers do. But I just can’t have him unless~ he’s 
going to work and help me keep the family. He’s a 
man now. He says he weighs a hundred and forty. 
That’s a big boy for sixteen years olds His father was 
a big man but too no ’count. The good Lord did me a 
eood turn when he took him away from me. Nothin’ 
but babies, cussin’, and loafin’ around worthless folks.” 


Toe Bauder hobbled away toward his own vine 
and fig tree as he replied: 


“Take it frome me, Mrs. Henson, Donald’s goin’ . 


to be jest like his dad, only worse. Better tell Mrs. 
M cia to take him back to the ‘formatory and keep 
him till he’s too old to lay claim to you for support.” 

Donald came home on Saturday morning. To 
see the glad welcome home you would conclude that 
Donald had been a long lost but well beloved brother, 
home after an honorable and profitable expedition. 

After the first exchange of experiences, he took out a 
ee of cigarettes, “smoked two or three, and then 
announced that he auessed he’d go out for a while. 

“Now Donald, ” said his mother, coming in from 
the kitchen where she was ironing, “go right down 
to the court house and see Mrs. Martin. She got 
you out and she’s been good to me. She wants to 
see you today. Do what she tells you and find whether 
she can get you a job of work. | can’t feed and 
clothe you and give you any money. You got to 
help me keep this big family now. You look like 
aman and I hope vou are.’ 

Donald rose, stretched, pinched Hoxey the crip- 
ple, and slouched out. “All right Ma, “eh sSatdy CH 
go in and see her but I aint goin’ to keep reportin’ 
to that woman every week. I can take care of my- 
self and I don’t need anyone to hunt a job fer me.” 

“If that means yere really goin’ to work and stick 
to it, I don’t care who starts you, but go long and do 
what I tell you now.” And Mrs. Henson went back 
to her hot stove and the clothes basket. 

Mrs. Martin, County Superintendent of Welfare, 
“sat at her desk. She put down the telephone and 
turned to her assistant, and remarked with a yawn: 
- “Dr. Bacon promised to run in this morning to 
- exmaine John Clodfelter. If he finds anything but 
— sawdust in that boy’s head I’ll be ready to turn down 
Practically every single case of juvenile 





works in the cotton mill. 


office can be nue. on the. as of 
three cases; mental delinquency, broke 

of control in the home. We've got a half” milli 
dollar court house here, twice as much as we need 
and we have no place to put such boys.” 

The door opened and a tall man of about ‘thirty- 
five entered carrying a leather brief case. He One 
like a college professor. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Martin. Good morning, ee 
Miss Henly. What’s the report eee ee = 

‘Doctor, we have a boy again. | wanted you ian 
look at him before Judge Wright tries the case. I 4 
just don’t know what to think. He looks like: a fair — 
enough boy but he does not show much sense.’ 

“Tell me what you can of the case i for 24 
I have only two hours to spare today,” replied Bacon. 

Mrs. Martin smiled her meaner dl smile and 
threw up her hands. | ee 

“This is a fine case, Dactee ~ You'll just: love Tee 
John Clodfelter comes from Pine Hills. His father — 
He has two brothers and — 
one sister. The mother died a year ago and ten months 
ago the father married again. I suspect that you'll <3 
find some trouble in the home. But John does ‘not — 
seem to be all there, so I sent for you.’ aoe 

“He’s been troublesome for several years. “He 
can’t be kept in school: runs away at night and is — 
gone for two or three nights at a time; jumps trains — 
end rides with switch engineers. He denies it with a 
tears, but he ts suspected of stealing little things — in 
school. Last Monday night Dan_ Rice’s hardware — E 
store was broken into from -the rear and a few 
watches, two guns, and some safety razors were taken. ae : 
That very day, John’s father had ‘telephoned to me | 
and reported that John had been away since Satur- os 
day noon and they did not know where to find him. — 
Tuesday afternoon the foreman at the waterworks re- 
ported two boys with rifles shooting at frogs. An 
officer brought one in and he was. John, these things 
were in his “pockets.” 

Mrs. Martin opened a drawer and took out twe 
boxes of cartridges, three dozen razor blades, and an 
Ingersoll watch. The rifle stood in the corner. _ 

“The rascal hasn’t been in school more than t 
days out of a week this year; never passes his grade 
though that mav be due to inattendance. I want you 
to go up and get all you can out of him and then 
report your findings to me to take to Judge Wright.’ 

While Mrs. Martin was talking the door openec 
and a young man entered. He was apparently about. 
sixteen or seventeen, wore cheap clothes which wer 
too small for him, was light blue eyed, one of th 
slightly crossed. Mrs. oe jumped uP and we 
comed him warmly. é 

Well Donald Henn: When did. you | ‘pet he kc 
I’m glad you came in ,to see me. — You’ re ve T) 
boy I need right now.’ % 

“Br, Bacon, this is Donald Henson, a boy 
mine. He’s just home from Concord and Is gi 
to work and be a man.’ 

“Now Doctor, if you'll just go up to the 
cell you can have things your own “way. 
to give some time to Donald and eS on i ate 
office. Come back before you leave.” ey 

Bacon was admitted to the jail floor of the 
court noUseye BS Be gee Anke = 











< a cee to cry when he: ‘saw the stranger. 
walked over to himss2> =: 
“How do you: do, John. 1 am Doctor Bacon. ~ 
_ Mrs. Martin wanted me to come to see you to find 
out whether I am able to help you out of this pickle 
you’ve got yourself in.” 
: John dried the tears and sat down again without 
~ aword. A few words sufficed to break the ice and in 
a short time the clinical examination of a mental sus- 
- pect was well along its way, during which John tear- 
fully begged Bacon to tell Mrs. Martin fo let him 


Bacon 


s sina a o 
f My I 


go home. 

= Afters-an hour of more or less formal physical 
and mental examination he began to show some 
weariness. Bacon Yolded up his materials and said: 








ae “John, tell me some more about yourself. Don’t 
es you. like to go to school?” 
a -~ “Yes, I love to go. Only I don’t like to do that 
— old ’rithmetic.” | 
2 ~ “But you don’t go to school when you can. Why 
_ do you stay out of school so much?” 
John showed signs of tears again. They were 


7 very near the surface but not forced. He hesitated 

a moment and replied: 

_ “My step-mother keeps me out to help, her wash 

- and do the dishes.” 

ee “Is she good to you?” asked Bacon. 

Bese Her and father licks me all the time. Father 

gz says he'll cut the blood out of me.” And John again 
burst into tears as he continued. ‘‘Won’t you please 

‘ tell Mrs. Martin to let me go home I'll stay at 

2 

q 





home and go to school. I won’t make any trouble. 
I didn’t mean to steal.” 
- Such copious tears from a boy of thirteen, as he 
_ proved to be, were unusual. 
ay hy do they whip you, Johnr” asked Bacon. 
“Because {| run away.’ 

- “Why do you run away?” pursued Bacon. 

- Without a trace of comprehension of the corner 
_he was in, John replied, “Because they whip me so 
~ hard.” 

“But John, you said you are whipped for running 
away and that you run away because you are whipped. 
a Now why do they whip youP” 

_  _“T guess its because | don’t do what they tell me 

e-to.do.” 

a “! thought so,” said Bacon. 

3 ~ The fat, flat, colorless face now was wet and 

_ smeared. Almost every sentence or reply was fol- 

- lowed by coaxing to be taken home. Suddenly John 

_ began afresh as he blubbered out: 

_ . “| prayed till ten o’clock last night that I could 

- go home and not stay in that cell alone any more. 
I’m hungry too. They don’t give a fellow but two 
















_ Bacon began to see the light. 
Fe Sunday School, Johnr” 

“T go every Sunday, and Vil go to school every 
day too if you'll only get Mrs. Martin to send me 


“Do you go to 





“Pather and us children go to the Holiness 
ch 
oes your SP -mother go to phere too?” 


“Yes, but she goes to the ‘Methodist, when she 
She wants us all to go with father.” a 
“All right John, Let’s go back now. 
The boy interrupted again with tears as both 
rose to close the interview: “Please Doctor, I don’t 
want to go back to that cell again. Take me down 
to Mrs. Martin and tell her she must let me go home. 
F don’t want to stay in that cell alone another night. 
I’m sick.’” 

“Now John,” said oe as he took the boy ce 
the shoulders, “you’re too big a boy to blubber like 
this. Don’t you know that people are not likely to — 
want to help a big cry baby? Dry up your tears . 
and try to be a man. Show Mrs. Martin and the 
judge that vou can be a man. Perhaps they will take | 5 
you back home.” 

The boy went back into his cell from which thee 
had walked as they talked. Bacon went down to the” 
office again. 2 

Donald had gone and Mrs, Martin was alone: 

“IT may have to change my opinion after more care- 
ful review of the results of my visit, Mrs. Martin, 

but I think I have the right line of this boy of yours. 

It’s the same old story. 

“John is thirteen years old but has the mind Obs 
a boy of eight. He has probably reached his limit — 
of mental development. He will never go beyond the © 
second grade and will never do that work satisfac-— 
torily. Because of his size and experience he appears 
to be more intelligent than he is. Like an animal, 
he has necessarily acquired habits and ideas which ~ 
enable him to behave above his mental level. 

_ “That’s about all I need to report about his 
mental status He’s unstable besides. You know how 
he cries and blubbers. Some of that may be acquired; — . 
but the fact that he uses it is indicative of his mental — 
make-up. 2 

“The home condition is what makes a case like 
this difficult to dispose of. [ am going to tell you ~ ee 
just what my picture of the situation is and then — 
I want you to tell me how near I hit it. John’s — 
father works in a cotton mill and is a zealous worker — 
in the Holiness church. The probability is that he — Q 
is no better mentally than’ John. The step-mother _ 
belongs to another church. She and the father whip — 
the children unmercifully. The boy runs away from” @ 
home. The fact that father and step-mother belong — 
to different churches is indicative of a source of dis- — 
cord, especially since one of the churches is, to ae 
the least, of the extreme type. The father and mother — 
do not. understand the boy. So they whip him as 


goes. 
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- the only method of control. 


“Here we have a home where at least the fathee 
and son are bordering on feeblemindedness; where — 
there are temperamental differences. Here is a step- ; 
mother who probably rebels at caring for the children — 
of another woman. Here is a boy entering the critical — 
period of physiological maturity with the mind of a < 
child shedding his first teeth. What would yeu. Papers 
but trouble?” ee 

“You could not hit it better if you bad lived in. ea 
the home.” Mrs. Martin’s combination of smile and _ 
frown combined more earnestly than ever as she con- ~— 
tinued: “What in the world are we going to do with 
John? They won’t take him at Concord. He’s been — 
in the cell for nearly a week now and although you 
would not guess it he is oe eens Bs Bee Bs i 























| as he went through the door, 
| about another boy, Donald Henson, 
_ came in before you went up to the jail. 
| \¢ help me with that boy and I don’t know who else 
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“In this case,” said Bacon as he picked up his 
case and opened | the door, “the only thing you can 
do is to jar the parents, send the boy back home, 
and put the case right up to them. Tell the father 
and step-mother just what the trouble is. Tell them 
that if there is any more evidence of inhuman treat- 
ment you will send them to jail instead of the boy. 
Have them send John to you if they cannot handle 
him. Ill guarantee you'll have little more trouble 
with him except that he won’t do anything in school. 
It’s a pity that we can’t provide special schools for 
such boys. We have handsome churches and public 
buildings, millions spent each year for tobacco filth, 
a court house fit for a state house, and no schools 
for half our population.” 

Mrs. Martin’s eyes were wider than before. “You 
surely don’t mean that half of the boys and girls 
are mental weaklings, do you, Doctor.” 

“I suppose I do go too far in my indignation, 
Mrs. Martin. We do not properly provide for half 
our school population, I did not exaggerate. If you 


count up all the mentally defective, the slow and re- . 


tarded, and add to the number the unusually bright 
boys and girls who have to go at a slower pace than 
their best because of inadequate provision for their 
needs, you will find that you have not less than half 
the boys and girls who ought to be in school. And 
the worst of it is that the very peor!e who ought to 
see: it,< dont.” 

“But I haven't time to preach here.- I get so 
tired of these great church movements, both local and 
general, that have to do with little but building up 
of big organizations to create more organizations to 
do little more than hold services on Sunday and per- 
petuate ceremonies and outworn creeds.” Bacon started 
to go, red in the face and confused. He rarely allowed 
a damn to cross his lips, especially outside a small 
circle of his nearest: male friends.” 

“Wait a minute, Doctor. If that’s the way you’re 
going to rave | want to shake your hand again. You're 

, kind and here's a prayer that we may multiply 
me increase,’ 

Mrs. Martin rose and shook both of Bacon’s 
hands as the cloud lifted from her face. 

“Secretly, Mrs. Martin, when | think of a wealthy 
church proudly boasting of the quarter million dollar 
church they plan to build, I feel like denying the 
faith. We can’t afford to educate, to care for de- 
linquents as if they were human, but we can obligate 
ourselves for our children for extensive church build- 
ings that. stand idle six days and a half ‘a week, for 
carrying on a war, for public buildings representing 
millions of debt, for enough automobiles to choke our 
main streets, to grow enough tobacco in this state to 
make the ‘state a chronic economic lunatic. And we 
al! call ourselves Christians.” 

“Now wait, Doctor,” Mrs. Martin caught his arm 
“IT want to talk to you 
the boy who 
You can 


bed 


can. 


“Fil come in early in. the week, .Mrs. 


‘oe Martin, 
‘ and talk. with you. 


The Lord knows | want to help 


r Pe you in your splendid work and to help boys who don’t 


have a chance. But my hands are so full’ now with 


i extras that te has my own work,” — 





we can fod: ‘Donald Sad Dale over mn and plans ihe him.” Sw 
Miss Henly the assistant, came in as Dr. Bacon | 
went-out and Mrs.. Martin continued as if no =ellanae. 2 
had taken place. oe 
“T used to think that Mark Twain was a little 
rough on mankind when he said, ‘Man is the only - 
animal that blushes or need to,’ but since | took this — 
office | am sure he put it mildly. Did Donald get. ¥ 
the job you took him to?” oe 
“Why yes, Mrs. Martin, they said they would — 
try him out and see how he gets along. They didn’t — 
look very much pleased with him. The fellow didn’t — 
show much ambition—acted just like a cow being, 
taken to the slaughter house.” — 
After a few moments of quiet, “I figure that Don- 
ald won’t scorch any shoe leather (Belting about his 
business,” : 
“Well, we’ve done our best so far with The lad. 
Let’s not borrow ‘any trouble about him. Be sure to” 
report it all to his mother and follow him up to see 
that he shares his pay with her. If Helen Fall comes | 
in today I want to tell her about the old man on — 
Bridge Street who would like something to read, and 
thank her for staying with that old woman down by 
the river.’ Cs 
Mrs. Martin put on her hat and gloves and went . 
to the door: % 
“T’ll take Henry Ford out for-a short spurt | now. 
Call me at home if you need me again today.” 


CHILD WELFARE AND THE COMMUNITY 
(Continued from Page 25) 


in some way—in correctional and penal institutions, — 
in county homes, in insane asylums. So we must turn | 
our attention to conditions within the community which 
result in such failures, if we are ever to make any ap- 
preciable decrease in social disability and maladjust- — 
ment, if we are ever to secure for every child his right 
to develop into normal manhood and womanhood. to | 
the extent that is possible. The home, the school, the. : 
church, the community in general have all had a hand — 
in the making or the unmaking of a child before he : 
becomes the charge of the socal worker. if 
Take for instance, the case of a woman who came to — 
our office recently to ask for assistance in obtaining — 
possession of her four children who had been committed — 
to an institution.. It was primarily a question of edu- — 
cation in this case. The woman, a kindly, moral wo- 
man, could neither read nor write, she had no training — 
of any kind to fit -her for life. Consequently in the — 
shock of accident and bereavement, she had no a 
sources within herself to summon to her aid.and stood — 
bewildered and helpless in the face of legal papers, 
the signing of which meant the surrender of her chile 
dren, offered by misguided friends as a solution of her 
difficulty. If a study could be made of the parents — 3 
of children in orphanages, and the parents of - children — 
committed to the North Carolina. Home Society we 
would find, I think, that many of them were illiterate 
About. forty | per cent of ‘all criminals in the state—as 
well as we can estimate from a limited number Studied s 
—are totally” illiterate. Therefore, who can say that — 
illiteracy is not one of the fundamental causes of crime~ 
and Segeenu gee The: Parent-Teacher Association can 















































: its efforts toward no better than strengthening 
urging the enforcement of the compulsory school 
ance law. Why build institutions to care for 
dents and delinquents when it is possible and in 
a, PoESpeT to prevent much dependency and de- 
guencye But it’s more spectacular, | presume, to 
an up the mass of debris than to work to OE 
atastrophe that caused the debris. 


he: child labor law is a companion to the child at- 
ance law, and closely related to it. Every child 
Id be guaranteed protection from premature work 
are not to have a large part of our citizenship 


‘s such labor entails. 


blic health work is another method for important 
tive activity in relation to child welfare. It is 
recently, comparatively speaking, that we have 
» to feel that. a man’s physical condition is not his 
‘exclusive business, and that it effects to a great ex- 
the stability and morality of the nation. Except 
nadequate quarantine against small-pox, the in- 
ual might carry his disease. where and to whom 
ould. But. now through public health, which at- 
ts to control communicable diseases, looks after 
anitary conditions of the community, guards the 
h of. the school child, an effort is being made to 
antee health to every child. And in no other 
Is the effort for public health more important than 
1 it seeks to prevent a diseased heredity for the 
Id. North Carolina is one of the few states in the 
n which has a law requiring physical examination 
e marriage, one of the most progressive social 
s which we have. When this law is conscienti- 
and generally enforced we may confidently look 
time to come when every child will have a bet- 
nce to be well-born as well as well-reared. Then 
, we shall have less needs for asylums for the 
hospitals for cripples, and fewer mental defec- 
ill clutter up the earth. 

when we come to consider this last group, the 
‘defective, we know that we are at least touch- 
e problem that is the very base upon which’ all 
ocial problems rest, and this is a problem that no 
n the Union is handling with any degree of sat- 
n. Mental defectiveness is a causal factor in 
uency and dependency, and until it is frankly 
ed that a large per cent of our population is 
ly inferior, and consequently needs special train- 
otection and segregation, much of the social work 
now being done to care for the dependent and the 
al-is a useless waste of time and money. We 
our program for moral children in schools and 
-caring institutions with no consideration of the 
f that many of the children these agencies are hand- 
® are abnormal and subnormal. Then when the 
ebels” against the process of being squeezed, like 
re peg. into a round hole, and drifts into truancy 
Be uauency, juvenile courts and the reformatories 
a hand and with few exceptions do-no better job 
comes to dealing with their wards on a basis of 
nding their mental capacities. I have in 
three girls now wards of | the State of North 
with whom the State Board of Charities and 
Velfare has had to deal recently, 19, 20 and 
its of age respectively. One girl born of a 
ded mother i in a a COU ETY home, spent 12 years 
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ndicapped by the educational, physical and spiritual 


~ ¢ 





of hér life in an orphanage. At the end of this time 
it was decided she was feeble-minded, she was known 
to be a moral delinquent, and probably contaminated 
many other children. She is now in the state institution 
for delinquent girls pending her admission to the school 
for the feeble-minded, where she should have been all 
these years. The second girl started her career in the 
child-placing society, from which she was placed in 
several foster homes. She has been at various times 


in the school for the feeble-minded, the insane asylum — 
and orphanage, and returns this week to the place at: 
remained—the 


which she should have started and 
school for the feeble-minded. The other girl at 13 
years of age was committed to the penitentiary—to 


the shame of the State of North Carolina be it said— 


for a serious crime. What, it makes no difference 
Soon after the incarceration a well known- psychiatrist 
examined her and pronounced her a high grade mental 
defective and abnormal sex development, a diagnosis 
which has since been agreed with another mental spe- 
clalist. 
her crime and her condition. There was but one hu- 
man and intelligent way to handle this case—com- 
mitment to the school for mental defectiveness. But 


instead she has been tried out on parole by the Sal-. 


vation Army, an orphanage, a school for delinquent 
girls, and a private home, and the end not yet. What 
useless waste of time and money these cases present, 


what cruel mishandling of unfortunate humanity! If - 
they were unusual or exceptional cases the tragedy 


would not be so great, but unfortunately, the schools, 
private and public child-c caring institutions, the courts 
handle many similar, with only the vaguest idea of the 
problems they present. 


The foregoing criticism of conditions for which we 


are all more or less responsible is justifiable because 


of the fact that much serious thought and large ex-_ 


perience has brought social workers and educators to 


feel that there is a better solution of the problem than 


present methods. And the solution in a question of 


29 mi 


The girl herself was irresponsible for both 


tN Rane 


community responsibility, and the community is but 


a composite of our most cherished institutions, home, 
school, church, government. 


Consider first the home. Every home needlessly 


broken up'is a stone pulled from the foundation on ~ 
And as poverty, ill health, — 
immorality are the usual factors in home-disruption, 
we can say that many a broken home could be saved, 
that the community, 
through the Church and Government, can handle to 


which civilization is built. 


for these are all conditions 


some elise 


The public school is the best agency yet devised for 
the development of citizenship. 


It is the first agency — 


with trained workers under whose supervision the child 


comes. 
cilities for properly classifying children by intelligence 


tests, and thus weeding out the subnormal for special 


training or institutional care, when the truant officer 
is a trained case worker who furnishes the proper liai- 


son between home and the school, then the usefulness 
of this great agency will be vastly extended and-we 
see in such a program an effective method of reducing ¥ 
institutional charges and court cases. A ei 


Government in each community owes the child Cer 


(Continued on Page 32) - 


When eventually the public schools have fa- — 
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The readers of Community Progress as a group 
possess information concerning social, economic, and 
cultural welfare projects in all the counties or sec- 
tion in the state. 
of many of these important local forms of welfare 
movements. That which seems commonplace to people 
in their sections may not be commonplace to people 
in other sections of the state. The editor of Com- 
munity Progress would appreciate receiving from them 
open letters, comments, criticisms and special articles 
pertaining to matters within the scope of the paper’s 
field of interest. 


0 


Dr. A. P. Kephart’s story, “Raw Material’’—is a. 
true story. Any social worker actively engaged in 
dealing with problems of poverty, pauperism, and 
dependency will have met and dealt with similar cases. 
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The key to efficiency is making the community 
provide for the best civilization offers is community 
organization. The original motive bringing about the 
organization may be merely to secure recreation or 
amusement during leisure hours. Other interests will 
gradually develop. These may be economic, recrea- 
tional, etc. The group becomes interested in various 
programs and plans. which have worked well else- 
where and adopts these plans and programs to its 
peculiar needs. A large number of self conscious 


groups of alert citizens. influence the larger activities 
of the state. 


10] 


From primitive times to the present there has 
been an increasing momentum in the accumulation of 
material on non- -material culture. The number of 
material inventions such as tools, machines, weapons 
-and all other objects giving man greater comfort and 


security has increased in a geomertic ratio. The same 


may be said of the increase in the non-material cul- 
He such as beliefs, ideas, philosophies, languages, 


at “f ~~ = 


‘amount fof culture to the increas 
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As individuals they may be unaware, 


“We have many. problems of poverty, pauperism 


human nature and accounts for 
. tion we have: 


















































towards its mouth. The volume of water 

on the stream is determined by the ‘total amo 
water in the main stream along with all of the bi : 
above the given spot. So it is with culture. Th 
total of all the culture of a given people is du oO tw 
sources—the culture of independent origin and_ th 
culture due to diffusion. It is claimed that the cultur 
of any modern civilized people is made up of appr 
imately one part of culture of independent | origt 
nine parts that have come in thru the process o 
fusion or borrowing. This fact is brought hom 
anyone who attempts to enumerate the inventions « 
independent origin such as the domestication of sf 
cific animals and plants and then to compare. the totz 
number with the sum total of all inventions know 01 
used in a given ee 








a tremendous increase in -figuldtiare 
becomes the largest unit of society instead of the hor 
The instinctive and emotional nature of man ada 
to living conditions in a small group where each on 
knows all the members of the group must find ex 
sion in a complex modern civilization. The wis 
of a modern civilized country know infinitely 
than the wise men of a primitive group yet their 1 
vidual funds of information are insignificant 
compared to the sum total of the group’s fund of 
formation. The wisest man may well be mystifi 
the culture represented by all the books and papers 
the Congressional Library. The average man does no 
know the meanings of one-tenth of the names of hin 
and ideas. The high school graduate probably knows 
more things than Aristotle did without having adc 
a single idea to the culture of the group. 


There are several outstanding characterist 
our present civilization which are not typical o 
mer civilizations. This is an age of specializa 
There is territorial division of labor as well. 
sion of labor in the arts, sciences, and other fi 
endeavor. While people in a given country 
become alike as consumers of goods and services. 
dividuals and communities become dependent or 
another, Again, the huge populations tend 
gate in the urban centers. This brings - abo 
new social problems. Then again, while - the 
standards of living for the economic classes al 
to rise there tends to be great wealth runnin 
with abject poverty. In primitive times all \ 
erty stricken together or fortunate together. 
with great progress there came the costs of pro 


as 











dependency as direct results of the industria 
tion. The misery of unemployed people witho 
erty is closely associated with the ees 





: tes 
It is not so mien the lack of ‘hagas e S 
lack of wealth which make our social prob’ 
difficult as the difficulty in obtaining gro 
ganize and cooperate for the purpose o 
their cultural interests—economic and othe 
low-feeling, mutual aid or sympat 


cat us same e ti 







ae Shae are instructive in open nature also. 
Human nature is thus a strange mixture of altruistic 
and selfish tendencies. When the selfish tendencies 
such as self-assertiveness are sublimated in such acti- 
vities as competitive sports the anti-social becomes the 
jocial. It is much easier to get men to fight than 
o work for peace. The general attitude towards the 
-eague of Nations is a case of point. Nevertheless 
ull the culture we have is the outgrowth of human 
yature. E. A. Rass has designated certain great com+ 
slexes of culture such as wealth, government, religion, 
ind knowledge of the derivative social forces which 
ire the result of the original social forces—uinstincts 
ind emotions. He is probably right. The artificial 
ulture satisfies man’s innate cravings. However, 
siven forms of culture may be inadequate or out of 
late—may be mere survivals which were useful in the 
ast but not in the present. 

‘a 
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200 Books for the Ages of 8-14 


rs 


Mrs. Lawrence Binyon of London 
rofessor Albert S. Cook of Yale 
Vary E. Hall of the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn. 

















rofessor Alfred M. Hitchcock of the Hartford High 
School 

llice M. Jordan of the Boston Publie Library 
-rofessor William Lyon Phelps of Yale. 

Robinson Smith of Nice, France 

\esop. - Fables. 





Icott. Little Men. Little. 

\Icott. Little Women. Little. 

MIdrich. The Story of a Bad Boy.. Houghton. 

\micis.. Cuore. 

ndersen. Fairy Tales. 

Ean The Perfect Tribute. Scribner. 
abian Nights. 

\tkinson. Greyfriars Bobby. Harper; Burt. 


aldwin. Fiftv Famous Stories. American Book. 

sallantyne. Coral Island. 

Sa Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. 
Barnaby Lee. Century. 

r Master Skylark. Century. 

he Bible for Young People. Century. 

a Lorna Doone. 

Joan of Arc. 

ee Emigrants. Scribner. 

In the Days of Giants. 

ning. Pied Piper of Hamlin. 

nch. The Age of Fable. 

nch. Legends of Charlemagne. 

n. Cruise of the Cachalot. Appleton; Grosset. 
er-Lytton. Last Days of Pompeii. 

In The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The Lost Prince. Century. 

Understood Betsy. Holt; Grosset. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

_ Through the eee 

retold by Judge Parry. 















Scribner. 


Century; McKay. 


Houghton. 
Rand. 


Si 


a from Homer. Dodd. 
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Jaroline M. Hewins of the Hartford Public Library — 
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Colum. The intent ores of Odysseus and the Tale 
of Troy. Macmillan. 


Columbus, Life of. 


Cook, Life of Captain. 


Cooper. The Deerslayer. 

Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans. 

Cooper. The ee 

Cooper. The Spy ees 

Crothers. Miss Muffet’ s Christmas Party. Houghton. 

Connington. Stories from Dante. Stokes. Sete 

Dana. How to Know the Wild Flowers. Scribner. 

Dana. Two Years Before the Mast. 

Darton. Fhe Story of the Canterbury Pilgrims. - 
Stokes. 

Darton. The Wonder Book of Old Romance. Stokes. 

Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. 

Dickens. Christmas Books. 

Dickens. David Copperfield. . 

Dickens. The Old Curiosity Shop. oe 

Dickens. A Tale of Two Cities. 

Dix. Merrylips. Macmillan. — 

Dodge. Donald and Dorothy. Century. 

Dodge. Hans Brinker. 

Doyle. Through the Magic Door. Doubleday. 

Doyle. The White Company. Harper; Cosmopoli- 
tan.. 

Du Chaillu. Wild Life Under the Equator, Harper. 

Dumas. Cout of Monte Cristo. 

Dumas. The Three Musketeers. 

Duncan. Adventures of Billy Topsail. Revell. 

Eastman. Indian Boyhood. Little. 

Eggleston. Stories of Great Americans. American 
Book. 

Ewing. Jackanapes. 

Ewing. The Story of a Short Life. 

Fouque. Undine. 

French. Then Lance of Kanana. Lothrop. 

Gilbert. More Than Conquerors. Century. 

Grahame. Golden Age. Dodd. 

_ Grahame. The Wind in the Willows. Scribner. 
Grenfell. Adrift on an Ice-Pan. Houghton. ; oS 
Grimm. Fairy Tales. eee 
Haggard. King Solomon’s Mines. Longmans. 

Hale. A Man Without a Country. Little. 

Hale. The Peterkin Papers. Houghton. : 

~ Harris. Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Say 
Appleton. 

Haskell. Katrinka. Dutton. . ee peek. 

Hawes. The Mutineers. Atlantic. See 

Hawthorne. Tanglewood Tales. 

Hawthorne. The Wonder Book. 

Hawthorne. Twice-Told Tales. 

Homer. The Odyssey. Tr. By George Herbert Pal- 


mer. Houghton. 


Howells. Christmas Every Day. Harper. 
Hudson. A Little Lost Boy. Knopf. 
Hughes. Tom Brown’s School-Days. 


Ingelow. Mopsa the Fairy. Little. 
Irving. The Alhambra. 


Irving. Rip Van Winkle. 
Irving. The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
Jackson. Ramona. Little. 


Jacob. English Fairy Tales. Putnam. 

Janvier. Aztec Treasure House. //arper. 

Jewett. God’s Troubadour. Crowell. 

Keller. The Story of My Life. Doubleday; Grose 
Kingsley. The Heroes, 





\ Pyle. 
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Roosevelt. Letters to his i 
Kipling, Captains Courageous. Doubleday. ~ Ruskin. erie. King of he: Golden 
Kingsley. Water Babies. Scott. Ivanhoe. ~~ -~ Jus oe 
Kipling. The Jungle Book. Doubleday. COOH: Pec enshvorth: etice 
Kipling. Second Jungle Book. Doubleday. Scott. The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Kipling. Just So Stories. Doubleday. Scott. Quentin Durward. S oi 
LaFontaine. Fables. Ilus. by Boutet de Monvel. Cet eo hectalanian: 
Lagerlof. The Wonderful Adventures of Nils. Scoville. “Wild Polk: Atlantic.-— es 
Doubleday. Scudder. The Children’s Book. Homie Bie”, 
Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. Seton. Wild Animals I Have Known. Seribne 
Lamprey. Day of the Discoverers. Stokes. (oracceh ; 
Lamprey. In the Days of the Guild. Stokes. Shaw. Castle Biait, 2! ile. oe. . 
Lang. The Blue Fairy Book. Longmans. Sienkiewicz. In Desert and Wildemes: ‘Liitle. | 
Lang. The Book of Romance. Longmans. Singmaster. When Sarah Saved the Day. Houghto 
Lang. Princes and Princesses. Longmans. Spyri. Heidi. . 
Lanier. The Boy’s Froissart. Scribner. Stanley. How I Found Livingstone. Srribaer ia 
Lanier. The Boy’s King Arthur. Scribner. Steel. The Adventures of Akbar. Stokes) 
Lear. Nonsense Book. Little. Stevenson. The Black Arrow. Scribner. 2 S 
Lincoln, Life of. Stevenson. Child’s Garden of Verses. — “4 
Livingstone, Life of. : Stevenson. Home Book of Verse for Young Folk 
Lodge and Roosevelt. Hero-tales from American Holt. = 
History. Century. Stockton. Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coas 
Lofting. The Story of Doctor Dolittle. Stokes. . Macmillane Gries aoe 
Longfellow. Tales of a Wayside Inn. Stowe./ 7 Uinglec Dom eee bine a 
Lorenzini. Pinocchio, the Adventures of a Puppet. Swift => Gulligenembeavete: ee 
Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Rome. Synge. Book of Discoveries. Putnam.  ~ 4 
MacDonald. At the Back of the North Wind Tappan. | When Knights Were Bold. Houston 
Marrvat.. Masterman Ready. Tarn. The Treasure of the Isle of Mist. Putnam. : 
Marshall. English Literature for Boys and Gite Terhune. Lad, A Dog. Dutton. a 
Stokes. 


Masefield. Captain Margaret. 
Martineau. 
Miller. 
Moffett. 
Muir. 
Muir. 
Mulock. 
Mulock. 
Napoleon, 
Ne elson, 
Newbolt. 
Mans. 
O'Grady. 
Olcott. 
Ollivant. 
Otis. 


Lippincott. 
Feats on the Fiord. 

Children’s Book of Birds. Houghton. 

Careers of Danger and Daring. Century. 
Stickeen. Houghton. 

The Story of My Life. Houghton. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Little Lame Prince. 

Lite “of; 

Life of Lord. 

The Book of the Happy Warrior. Long- 
Stokes. 
Houghton. 
Doubleday. 


The Coming of Cuculain. 
Story Telling Ballads. 
Bob, Son of Battle. 
Toby Tyler. Harper. 
Paine. Book of Buried Treasure. 
Paine. Roads of Adventure. Houghton. 
Parkman. Conquests of Invention. Century. 
Parkman. Heroines of Service. Century. 
Parkman. The Oregon Trail. Litéle. 
Perkins. The Dutch Twins. Houghton. 
Plutarch. Lives. Retold by Weston. Stokes. 
Pumpelly. Travels and Adventures of Raphael Pum- 
pelly. Holt. 


Pyle. Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. Century. 
Pyle. Men of Iron. Harper. 
| Pyle. Robin Hood. Scribner. 
Wonder Clock. Harper.: 


_ \ Quennell. A History of Everyday Things in Enviar 
A Scribner. 
\Ragozin. Frithjof and Roland. Putnam. 
\Ragozin. Siegfried and Beowulf. Putnam. 
Raleigh, Life of Sir Walter. 
: Cloister and the Hearth. 
wig Life of Florence Nightingale. 
Kits. The Making of an American. Macmillan. 
 ‘toosevelt, Life of. af 
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amoral environment, recreational Peenities and 


with energy and courage. 


Appleton. 





















Thackeray. The Rose and the Ring. 4 
Tolstoy. Where Love Is, There God Is Also. _ 


Twain. Huckleberry Finn. Harper. % 4 

Twain. The Prince and the Pauper. Harper. fi 

Twain. Tom Sawyer. Harper. 4 
es 


CHILD WELFARE. AND THE COMMUNIT 
(Continued from Page 28) | : 


tain care and protection such as good juvenile c 


been referred to elsewhere in this paper, attenti 
public health and laws— relating to child labor 2 
school attendance. ; 2 
And to the plastic minds of childhood it is t 
fice of the Church to give an understanding of spiri 
values, which, after all is the basis of all true and 
ful living. This can be done—or so itasec 
making the child feel that the essence of Christ 


Semele and which His true follower sho 


I have mentioned those things which I Hel 
the essentials in any succesful program of ch 
fare for all the children of all the people. In a li 
ted time it has been possible to do more th 
on the various phases of such a problem. — a 
| have made it clear that I believe that the prim 
of society to childhood, is in giving to every 
his due of health, education, protection by 
spiritual development which is social in its eS 
and practical in its results. on 





s ‘Aarass given at the N. 0. ‘Parent-Te 
vention. 
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NORTH CAROLINA FOLK-LORE 
By Lillian Doby, N. C. C. W., ’25 
About two years ago Cecil Sharp, the famous 
mglish authority on folk-tales and folk-songs, spent 
some months in the North Carolina mountains. The 
results of his researches during these months were pub- 
lished soon after in his volume of ‘“Folk-Songs of the 
Appalachians; ” and North Carolina began to realize 
how precious was this heritage that she “had regarded 
So lightly. Cecil Sharp says that in our own North 
Carolina mountains have been preserved songs and 
balads and folk-games brought by our Anglo- Saxon 
ancestors from the mother-country; and that this ma- 
terial has been kept in a purer form here than it can 
‘be found even in the most remote sections of England. 
' The folk-game given below is played in David- 
son and Gaston county; and is almost identical with 
the form given by Gomme in the volume of “Folk 
Games of Somersetshire.” 
i Among the Little White Dandies 
if 1. How would you like to know her name, 
Know her name, know her name; 
How would. you like to know her name, 
Among the little white dandies? - 

Children form single circle, hand joined, around 
play er in center. Circle marches to left during above 
verse. 
® ‘2. (Mary) is her given name, etc. 

' Circle marches as above, singing name of player 
in center. 

» 3. (Jones) is her second name, etc. 

» 4. (William) is her lover’s name, etc. 

' 5. Now poor (William’s) dead and gone, etc. 











' Player in center kneels, puts hand before face, 
and pretends to weep. 

' 6 Twenty-four children at her feet, etc. 

» Center player begins with one player in circle, 


and counts in rotation around circle; the player upon 
‘twenty-four’ 


Whom falls the number ‘ takes the place 





JANUARY 5, 1924 





_unhappiness and inefficiency, such as you and I find 
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.NUMBER 5. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND CHILDHOOD 


By 
Frankwood E. Williams, M. D. 
Medical Director | 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


Every day we meet people with whom it is dif- 
ficult to get along. They are queer or odd, irritable, 
unreasonable, selfish and egotistical or sly and un- 
trustworthy, or they may have no sense of responsi- 
bility and try to put the burden of work or blame 
for failure on others. Sometimes others find it dif- 
ficult to get on with us, because we are self-centered 
of full of prejudices so that we cannot see clearly 
and fairly the other person‘s point of view. 

People are not born this way. They are made 
this way. The foundations of these types of person- 
ality are laid in childhood. One forms mental habits 
as one forms physical habits. Some are good and 
some are bad. We take great care in helping the child 
form good physical habits, but we are inclined to — 
neglect almost entirely the emotional habits the child 
may develop, although, so far as the happiness of 
the child and its future success in dealing with others ie 
is concerned, these are probably more important, 
Every waking hour the child is reacting emotionally ie 
to situations that arise in its environment—in the ~ 
school, in the home. and on the playground. Through 
these experiences it forms emotional habits—ways of — 
meeting unpleasant situations, ways of looking at — 
things, ways of feeling about things. These habits 
tend to become fixed, they lead in adult life to much> 

























in our lives because no one helped us in these matters 
when we were children, or to the warped and twisted ~~ 
and odd personalities about which we have spoken. ~~ 
Sometimes they lead to nervous and mental break- ~ 
downs. 

One cannot, in brief- talk, discuss all the prob- — 
lems that have to do with the healthy development 
of the emotional life of the child, but one can point wn 
out a few important things. aA 

Children should never be frightened. Frighten- 
ing children is a very serious matter, although man 
careless adults take it as a joke. Frights in child- 
hood often bring serious consequences. . 

Children must be taught to act in ways. that 
are socially acceptable, but this should not be brought 
about through shaming them. Shame is not a healthy 
emotion to ‘bring into the life of a child, neither i 
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humiliation nor embarrassment nor painful’ self-con- 
sciousness before others. | 

Children should not be lied to concerning impor- 
tant matters, especially about the matter of sex. The 
lying and deceit are soon discovered, and the experi- 
ence is exceedingly bad for the child. Much of the 
unhappiness, worry, and failure at school, and the 
nervous illnesses of young adolescents, as well as the 
nervous and metal breakdowns of later life, are due 
to. the misunderstandings of these matters that has 
been brought about by the Iving and deceit of others. 
It is of very great importance that this be avoided. 
The questions of a child along these lines should be 
answered honestly and without embarrassment, in ac- 
cordance with the ability of the child to understand. 


Every effort should be made to keep the child 
from developing feelings of inferiority. Parents and 
teachers often create these feelings in a child by calling 
it names that indicate that they do not think very 
highly of the child, or by comparing the child with 
another child unfairly. “Mary is real smart, but John 
is dumh.”” No parent or teacher would permit such a 
remark in the presence of John, if he understood the 
lasting harm that it is likely to do John, particularly 
if often repeated. 


There come times when children must be pun- 
ished. Children can be punished in ways that bene- 
fit them; on the other hand, most unhappy conse- 
quences may follow unwise punishment. Punishment 
should be fair, reasonable, and prompt. It should 
not be arbitrary or merely an expression of the whim 
of a parent or teacher, disregarding the child’s sense 
of fairness and justice. Punishment that is merely 
an expression of a parent’s or teacher’s anger, creates 
a perfectly proper anger and rebellion on the part 
of the child. The parent or teacher in losing 
his self-control is misbehaving worse than the child, 
and the child knows it. Such punishment may 
create fear in a child, so that it “minds,” but its good 
behavior is purchased at too high a price, for the rea- 
son that the hatred of, and rebellion against, authority 
becomes a fixed emotional habit leading to great dif- 
ficulties later on. 


In helping the child to develop healthy mental 
habits, as we help it to develop good physical habits, 
it is well to keep in mind one fundamental principle— 
to permit the child as much freedom of expression as 
possible, allowing him to find expression for himself 
and his own particular interests in his play, in his 
work, and in his contact with other members of the 
family. Where this expression is unwise or unsafe 
or interferes with the rights of others, a wise parent 
will direct the child’s energy in other and better chan- 
nels, but without forcing a repression on the child 
that will be harmful. 


Help the child to maintain its own self-respect. 
Do not by word or action take away from it what 
self-respect it has. A parent who gains control over 
his child by breaking the child’s spirit is an unworthy 
parent. 


_ And finally it should be remembered that if one 
desires to cultivate healthy mental habits in one’s 


child, it is well to do a little cultivating in one’s own 
personal garden. 


—Mental Hygiene Bulletin, September, 1923. 





“TI have long thought that if I were a 
millionaire with money to leave for public 
purposes, I would endow ‘Insanity’ exclu- 
sively.”’—William James. 


“There is nothing which is possibly of 
more vital concern to the Nation than a 
knowledge of the mental disorders to which 


its citizens are subject.’’—Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, Surgeon-in-Chief, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital. 

“Neurasthenia, psychasthenia, hysteria 


and allied neuroses are the causes of more 
human misery than tuberculosis or can- 
cer.’——Dr. William J. Mayo, Mayo Clinic. 


“T have long felt that one of the most 
important phases of the present great 
movement in the direction of preventive 
medicine, and at the same time one of 
the most that of mentai 
hygiene.”’—Dr. Livingston Farrand, Presi- 


neglected, is 


dent, Cornell University. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


The Practical Aims of a Movement to Conserve Mental | 
Health 
What is Mental Hygiene? 


Mental Hygiene is not a mysterious enterprise, | 
concerned with strange or unknown forces. It is _ 
simply a new phase of mankind’s warfare against — 
disease. Its practical aims are to reduce the amount © 
of insanity, mental deficiency and less serious mental 
disorders in the world and to increase the amount of — 
mental health. | 

Mankind’s Warfare Against Disease 

After centuries of submission, mankind is giving © 
battle to enemies that once threatened to destroy it — 
and are still responsible for most of the suffering and — 
sorrow that come to human beings. There have been — 
glorious victories in this warfare against disease. — 
Cholera, plague, yellow fever and small-pox no longer | 
menace millions of homes but have been cornered in 
a few remote parts of the earth where their actual | 
extinction is within the bounds of possibility. Typhoid — 
fever, which within our own time used to take a_ 
yearly toll of nearly 20,000 lives of young men and 
women in this country, is well under control. Tuber- 
culosis, the greatest destroyer of them all, is being — 
brought under control and, as a result of hard-won — 
experience in combating it, weapons have been forged © 
that now make ultimate victory seem almost certain. A 
well-organized, well-financed and well-planned national — 
effort is being made to check venereal diseases. This 
warfare against disease is directed not only against — 
the infection but against any condition that interferes — 
with health. The normal growth of children, the con-— 
servation of vision, the salvage of human waste, and — 
the increase of bodily vigor are today among the — 
practical aims of hygiene. Sg 

The Last Spectre Se 

Some of the most terrifying ghosts that have 















were functional nervous -diseases. 


everyone knows it. 
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haunted us have been effectively laid. We know of 
what material others are made and are dealing with 
them face to face. Toward mental diseases, however, 
our attitude is still determined by fear and credulity. 
Shall we not make it impossible to say that, in its war- 
fare against disease, mankind recognizes no invincible 
foe, to which it must submit in ignorance or dread? 
Shall we not face this spectre too? 


Facing Post-War Problems 

The war has made it impossible long to evade 
open conflict with mental diseases. Many skeletons 
have been dragged out of their closets. There are new 
guests at the table of civilization, some of them un- 
welcome ones. This nation seems in no mood to 
close its eves and ears to the realities that war has 
placed before it. When famine crossed the- boundary 
between Europe and Asia, our harbors saw the de- 
parture of food ships on nearly every tide. When 
statistics of the draft army showed that in many sec- 
tions we are a country of illiterates, a powerful na- 
tional movement was organized to remove this stain. 
When the burden of excessive armaments pressed too 
heavily during the period of economic reconstruction, 
a wholehearted effort was made to lighten it. What 
facts regarding mental diseases has war experience 
brought before us? 

Mental Hygiene Facts in War 

Over 72,000 men were rejected for mental nervous 
diseases from the draft army. Twenty per cent of 
the British discharges for disability during the war 
In our own army, 
before effective methods of prevention and early treat- 
ment had been devised, ten per cent of the soldiers 
evacuated during battle were found to be disabled not 
by wounds but! by hysteria and other functional ner- 
vous disorders. Today one in three of all the dis- 
abled ex-service men in the hospitals in the United 
States is a neuro-psychiatric patient and, in addition, 
the emoticnal lives of many thousands of men who 


| served in the military forces but will never receive 


even dispensary treatment have been profoundly af- 
fected by experiences in war. These are not new facts 
but old ones in a new and dramatic setting. 

Mental Hygiene Facts in Peace 


Before the war a few hundred educators knew the 


extent of illiteracy in certain States, but what they 


said about it was drowned by our self-approval of 
accomplishments in public education elsewhere. Now 
A few hundred physicians knew, 
before the experiences of war proved it, the hold that 


: mental disorders had upon the youth, manhood and 
womanhood of this country. 


What are the_facts re- 


_ garding mental disorders in civil life that everyone 


should know? 
~ equal those in all other hospitals combined. 


_ life dies in a hospital for the insane. 


Patients in mental hospitals almost 
In several 
States | out of 20 of all people who die in adult 
From one-sixth 


to one-third of every State’s expenditures is for the 


- support of mental hospitals. 


eT ee eT 


es 


There are more mental 
patients in the public institutions of the country than 
there are students in its colleges and _ universities. 
Suicide, which a recent study in Massachusetts has 
shown is due in 58 per cent of cases to well-defined 


mental or nervous disorders, is increasing throughout 


the country and was responsible in 1919 for more 
deaths than scarlet fever, malaria and measles together, 


Mental. deficiency (feeblemindedness) makes it impos- 
sible for approximately two per cent of the school 
population to carry on the work of even the lower 
grades, and to care for only a minority of those who 
need such provision requires 40,000 beds in public in- 
stitutions. Feeble minds are responsbile for nearly 
a third of crime, for much minor delinquency and for 
the continued existence of many other pressing social 
problems. Functional nervous disorders—those lying 
between mental and physical diseases—pervail in peace 
to quite as great an extent as they did in war. These 
conditions, which the public terms “nervous break- 
down,” take an immense number of useful people from 
their family, business and social duties and wipe out 
in nervous invalidism a large share of their value to 
society. Children with special aptitudes as well as 
those with special mental disabilities other than 
feeblemindedness are passed through an educational 
system that has no facilities for dealing with them, 
or, indeed for determining the existence or the 
nature of their difficulties. These facts cannot be ig- 
nored. They are now too well known to be smoothed 
over by a tacit agreement to refuse to acknowledge 
their existence. Their bearing upon the welfare of the 
nation is too obvious. 


What Shall We Do About It? 

What shall we do about it? Two courses are 
open to us. We can resign ourselves to the burden 
of mental disease, as mankind, through many ages, 
resigned itself to the pestilence that swept over it. 
We can persuade ourselves that the problem is too 
large, the information upon which to base prevention 
too meager and the prospects of success too slender 
to warrant any organized attempt to limit mental dis- 
ease or to protect mental health. With other sectors 
in the line of defense that civilization maintains against 
the forces of disease strongly guarded, we can, if we 
choose, leave this sector undefended and continue ‘to 
care for the constantly rising stream of casualties 
without any effort to prevent them. Let us not for- 
get, however, that every argument that helps to defend 
such a policy of despair applied with equal if not 
greater force to the prevention of tuberculosis when 
the country organized itself to assume this task some 
thirty years ago. Pessimism as to results to be ex- 
pected is no greater with mental diseases today than 
it was with tuberculosis then. The stigma which makes 
it difficult to secure acknowledgment of the existence 
of the disease is hardly less. The magnitude of the 
problem of tuberculosis was greater. A brilliant dis- 
covery had provided invaluable new knowledge of the 
cause of tuberculosis; but progress in understanding 
the nature of mental disorders and the causes that 
lead to their development has also been rapid within 
our own time, and we are today equipped with vastly 
more information than is being used. The longer 
organized efforts to deal with mental disorders are 
deferred, the greater will be the problem and the more 
securely entrenched the enemies to be disloged. 


How Shall We Go About It? 

A mental Hygiene Campaign like those which 
have been successfully carried on against other dis- 
orders requires enlistment of the public. It is as im- 
possible to divorce prevention from treatment as it 
was in the campaign against tuberculosis. Hand in 
hand with popular education regarding preventable 
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causes of mental disorders must go improvements in 


standards of care and treatment. 


A New Point of View Required 

Today the legal term “insane” is misapplied to 
the vast majority of all persons who suffer from men- 
tal diseases. In many States the asylum has not yet 
been succeeded by the hospital. Less than two per 
cent of the people of this country are served by psy- 
chopathic hospitals or psychopathic wards in the gen- 
eral hospitals of the own communities. Laws still 
reflect an attitude toward mental diseases justifiable 
only on the assumption that it is a crime to be men- 
tally ill. For thousands whose behaviour is affected 
by mental illness the only route to the hospital lies 
through the police station and the court. Early trends 
and mental symptoms, especially in children, the rec- 
ognition of which is indispensable in order that pre- 
vention or preventive treatment may be applied, are 
concealed because of the timidity and shame engender- 
ed by a mistaken popular attitude toward those who 
are sick in mind. Invaluable years are lost in connec- 
tion with difficulties of adaption in childhood in fruit- 


less attempts to convert problems that are essentially 


those of mental hygiene into ones of belongings to 
fields agreed to be more respectable. Medical stu- 
dents, even in some of the best medical colleges, pass 
through their entire course of instruction with but 
scanty clinical training in mental diseases and none 
at all in mental deficiency or the treatment of func- 
tional nervous diseases. While to the pathology of the 
body is devoted an enormous proportion of the medi- 
cal course, only five medical colleges give instruction 
during the “‘pre-clinical’’ years in the processes of the 
mind and their modification in disease. In spite of 
of the vast sums of money appropriated by legisla- 
tures for the care of persons with mental disorders, 
medical research has practically ignored some of the 
most urgent problems in psychiatry. Programs are 
formulated and work organized in health movements 
that are avowedly general in character without the 
slightest reference to the subject of mental health. 
Can there be any doubt that education must be the 
first step in a Mental Hygiene Campaign? 


An Inspiring Example 

The winning fight against tuberculosis is not being 
made by the medical profession alone. First came 
the education of the public and the remoulding of the 
popular point of view in order that legislative and 
administrative measures might receive wide support. 
This popular education did not grow spontaneously, 
but was brought about by carefully organized efforts 
in which correct information was made widely avail- 
able by many skillful devices and the resultant public 
interest quickly, utilized. As a result, this fight is 
everybody's fight, and the ultimate victory will be 
shared by every child who buys a Christmas seal. In 
this particular phase of mankind’s warfare against dis- 
ease, the voluntary forces in the country are arrayed 
as follows: A National Tuberculosis Association lead- 
ing, directing and stimulating the work, gathering new 
knowledge and demonstrating methods: 48 State Tu- 
berulosis Societies and about 1,200 local Committees 
dealing with the most concrete and practical issues. 
Not less than $4,000,000 was expended last year by 
these organizations. 



















































The National Committee for Mental Hygiene 

A Mental Hygiene Campaign must be conducted 
along the same general lines if it is to succeed. There 
is a National Committee for Mental ‘Hygiene, 7 
ported by a few far-seeing individuals and receiving | 
the indorsement of the hightest scientific authorities, - 
that has been endeavoring to find facts, estimate re 
sources available for preventive work’ and formulate - 
general methods for a National Mental Hygiene Cam-_ 
paign.* It is the function of the National Committee ~ 
to conduct surveys and demonstration, to stimulate” 
research, to prepare authentic material for popular 
education, to help to secure proper representation of- 
psychiatry in the medical schools, to train and secure 
personnel for local work, to seek to induce nation-~ 
wide movements, official and unofficial, to include’ 
mental health in their work and to help local organi-/ 
zations get under way and meet special problems. — 


State Mental Hygiene Societies 

Such undertakings are expensive. They must be? 
expertly directed and they must be carried on contin= 
uously. They will be of relatively slight value, how- 
ever, if there is not in each State a State Mental Hy- 
giene Society deeply concerned with local and concrete 
problems. especially that of promoting facilities for 
helping individuals. It would be wasteful for State 
Mental Hygiene Societies to repeat.on a minor scale 
activities best conducted by the National Committee. 
It would be impossible for the National Committee, 
except with enormous financial resources, to carry on 
in every State work that should be done by State” 
Societies, and, even if such resources were obtainable; 
it is certain that the work would not be carried on as” 
effectively. Both types of organization are necessary, 
therefore, and each is dependent upon the other. } 


What Results May be Expected? i 
_ What results may be expected to follow a joint 
National and State Campaign for Mental Hygiene, 
carried on with adequate financial support for a period 
of ten years? The popular attitude toward mental 
diseases would be radically changed. The stigma whick 
so unjustly sets mental diseases apart from all the 
other types of illness would be removed. The hospi 
talization of institutions for continued treatment would 
be completed and asylums would exist only as mem: 
ories. University psychiatric clinics where mental 
patients are received and studied under the same con 
ditions as other patients in university hospitals, would 
exist In connection with every first-class medical school 
Psychopathic clinics in connection with juvenile courts 
would be general instead of exceptional. Deviations 
from normal conduct in childhood would be studied 
and treated in school clinics and serious delinquenc} 
not permitted to develop. Children having difficulties 
in mental adaptation would receive special attention a 
a matter of course just: as those with difficulties i 
physical adaptation do now. i 


Resources Required ‘i 

_ The National Committee for Mental Hygiene re 
quires for its work an assured income of $100, 
annually. State Mental Hygiene Societies require ai 
annual income of from $15,000 to $50,000, dependin 
upon the population of the States. The total amow 
required to meet these needs is small in proportion 1 
that willingly subscribed by the public for the suppot 
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of other great health movements. Compared with the 
vast financial loss from the disorders which it is 
sought to control or prevent, it is insignificant. Those 
responsible for the work of The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene believe that the time has come 
to lay the facts regarding mental disorders and the 
opportunities in mental hygiene before the people of 
this country. For the first time a nation-wide appeal 
for funds to develop the work is being made. If this 
effort to secure adequate resources is successful, the 
ravages of grave diseases can be greatly limited. The 
fullness, happiness and efficiency of the lives of many 
thousands of people who have to battle with lesser 
mental handicaps can be increased. More human be- 
Ings can possess the means of understanding the deep 
forces of their emotions and thus extend the field of 
conscious control. Much mentally defective human 
material can be salvaged and profitably used. Some 
almost intolerable burdens can be lifted from child- 
hood. The way can be pointed toward the more effec- 
tive management of countless social and economic 
situations in which the factor of mental disorder plays 
an important part. Warfare against disease can be 
extended to include all the enemies of mankind. The 
unguarded sector can be defended. This last spectre 
can be faced with courage and the confidence that some 
day tt will take its place among those that have lost 
forever their power to darken human lives. 
oo ee ae a es Se 


“A SHORTAGE OF SCAPE-GOATS” 
(Editorial: Greensboro Daily News) 


To Frank Tannenbaum may fairly be applied the 
refrain of a pre-historic popular ballad: “He may 
be crazy, but he ain’t no fool.” That assertion is 
based upon a reading of “A Shortage of Scape-goats,” 
an essay in the December number of the Century, in 
which Mr. Tannenbaum discusses the negro problem 
with more intelligence than 99.44 per cent of the north- 
erners, or 99 per cent of the southerners who talk 
about it, exhibit. 

The Daily News before now has noticed the series 


_ of articles on southern conditions and problems that 


this writer has presented in the Century. We have 
remarked the singular clarity of vision and the fresh 


_ point of view which have characterized the work: but 


in none of the other articles were those characteristics 
sO conspicuous as they are in this one. We do not 


_ believe that any human being could say anything new 


about the negro problem, but Frank Tannenbaum has 


| presented some more or less familiar ideas with a 


force and clarity that render them, for all practical 
purposes, new ideas. 

The argument in brief is that what the south 
needs is not less trouble, but more, because if she had 
another dear uncle to wallop she might now and then 
give the negro a rest. 

We respectfully submit that that may be a crazy 
idea, but it isn’t as foolish as you might think. We 


-all know, and nobody knows better than the negro 


himself, how the whole life of the:south is permeated 
with a “nigger’’ flavor. Politics is frankly dominated 
by i1t—every schoolboy. knows that the south votes 


Democratic regularly because the Republican party 


unfortunately was ‘mixed up with the negro 50 years 
ago, and has not yet won clear of the incumbrance. 


court system. 
farmer is complicated by the negro, and the savagery 
.of our crop lien laws is due mainly to the imagined 
‘necessity of holding him in line. 
‘of labor has been almost hopelessly handicapped by 


But it only begins with strictly political affairs. With- 
in the memory of men still young, right here in North 
Carolina the necessity of educating negro children has 


-been used as an effective argument against taxes for 


public schools. More recently, the enfranchisement 
of negro women was the decisive argument that caused 


the legislature of North Carolina to reject the nine- 
-teenth amendment. 
‘was by far the most. powerful argument presented by 


Fifteen years ago a negro drunk 


the prohibitionists; but in other cases the presence of 
the negro has been just as fervently urged as an 


‘argument against, social reforms—for instance, county 


weliare work. especially as typified by the juvenile 
The terrific problem of the tenant 
The organization 


his presence. The problem of municipal sanitation 
is rendered more difficult by the necessity of taking 


care of negro quarters, and, as Mr. Tannenbaum points 


out, the elimination of tuberculosis and syphilis has 


_ been indefinitely delayed by the same obstacle. And so 


it goes, right down to the question of domestic service, 
which is notoriously slovenly and inefficient in the 
south because it has for generations been in the hands 
of negroes exclusively. 

In short, in every department of life everything 
that the south does, or says, or thinks is somewhere 
predicated on the negro problem, somehow modified 
by his presence among us. Politically we have man- 
aged to maintain white supremacy, but is is not true 
that it has been done at the cost of suffering negro 
domination in the realm of ideas? If we cannot do, 
or say, or think, anything without first considering 
the negro, it is hard to see how it can be denied that 
the negro dominates the imagination of the south. 

If, now, we had another problem suddenly thrust 
upon our attention—say, for instance, foreign immi- 
gration—we might be less obsessed by the negro for 
the simple reason that we should have less time to 
think about him. It might even come to pass that 
we should fear him less by finding that we had ex- 
aggerated the menace that his presence affords. The 
introduction of a foreign element would not solve the 
race problem, but then there is no solution for it any- 
how; and it might cause a readjustment of that prob- 
lem that would make it easier to bear. 





“To prevent the spread of mental dis- 
ease and reduce the number of insane 
in our country, is a work of the highest 
and most patriotic service.’—Henry Van __ 


Dyke. 


“The greatest need is for improved care 
and treament of early and curable cases 
of mental derangement and of border-land 
cases which can be prevented from passing 
into the insane state; also for better in- 
struction of. students and physicians in 
psychiatry.”—Dr. William H. Welch, Di- 
rector, School of Hygiene, John Hopkins 
University. 
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Carolina is making a sincere and vigorous effort to 
cope with social problems. Incidentally, they hear 
that North Carolina is building roads and _ factories 

North Carolina and farms and cities; but that sort of information 
COMMUNITY. PROGRESS they expect. Any State whose health was increasing 
rapidly would do that. The work that makes the 
reputation of North Carolina is the work that she 
is doing while others are not. The most conspicuous 
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A periodical published twice a month 
by the North Carolina College for Women. 


Glenn R. Johnson, Editor instance of that sort of work is the North Carolina 
W. H. Livers, Manager Department of Public Welfare. It is arousing interest 
: in and good will for the State where our material 
Acceptance for mailing at special rates progress attracts no attention whatever. 
of postage provided for in Section 1103, so 3 nad a dle apa i: 
Act of October 3, 1917, authorized Febru- 
ary 24, 1920. PREVENTION THE GOAL 


R. C. CHANDLEY, P. M. 
: (Public Welfare Progress) 


All communiciations should be ad- 
dressed to Glenn R. Johnson, Editor, The 


North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


The last issue of Public Welfare Progress was 
devoted to state institutions—institutions to whose 
growth and management we point with pride, while 
depioring their still insufficient capacity to care for 
long waiting lists. But the work of all institutions 
is largely remedial and the prime object of public 
welfare is to prevent rather than cure, therefore, it is 
of more concern to us that people should have the 
care and opportunities that are necessary to keep 
“ Tork That Makes North them out of institutions than that our institutions 
_Under the head of * The wor TN should continually increase beyond a reasonable point. 
Carolina’s Reputation,” the Greensboro Daily News : 
carlin: ae i : netanwa say: Crime, delinquency, dependency, mental sickness and 
tio oe a ian of ae Vario veturhet awash deficiency, are all social diseases that are more or less 

enator Co ; : ' : 
ington much Bee Se by his visit to North Carolina. preventable and the prevention of them is largely” 

8 he S hick system?” Oh, yes, by that, too, a question of education and community responsibility. — 
By the Bee 8 Hee Siakes «nlust dale devplonmmentr When a probation officer writes us that there are eight 
Be OUe ane . ee very Haterestin oe Paine limmate: young girls in her community that should be admitted 
scenery, | agricultural progress, the modernization of Z Shalt Se ae peeing ste 
cities. and the other things of which we boast?. Well, ~ i age pause » 8 : ys 
the senator did not mention them, but doubtless he «27° pe Al an ‘3 Samarcand will never cures 
liked them very well. In fact, the one thing that he Ae Se particular girls may get a chance, but so” 
demanded to be shown while he was in North Carolina ee fe . cone le Sie Hab ieeie Denice ean 
C 
was neither roads, factories, farms, towns nor land- sea ne tape nee SEIN GET shake nee at aa 
scapes ~ He wished to look at the North Carolina hos- : Se ree Rae.” AMEE aE Sede oe ? 
pital for cripple children, because he had heard that it pa de a eS eae a ene ak pine. 
see hue Ca ey 2 Sea saetas et auc y: it may be the lack of proper standards in the home, it 
ae : a nat ce go away from home e get the ald a i. ay i Beenie Ha Ae sit ref 

ne must notor old and lost her commercial value, it may the jitney 

news. A banker who attended the recent convention  drjyer, who as one girl told the judge wee committal 
of the American Bankers Association at Atlantic City her to Samarcand, is “sending more girls to Samar- 
jae port carla ies ba A he cand from this one town than that institution will ever 
ersey Tor two things—her effort to build good roads, be able to hold.”’ These are conditions that no insti- 
and her success in creating a department of public wel- — tution, however fine. can correct—conditions that make 
a oe proeuicee areca anni th i Sea et ang ey those dongs, dishes ie waiting ists a 
I Morn ome which may be cleaned up in the various communities 
North Carolina is beginning to be called “the Wiscon- when public opinion pease it. 
sin of the South,” and in that particular office they And what of dependency? $3,888,000 is invested 
didn't ey know that we were building roads. In in orphanages in North Carolina, and about $900,000 
any ees Y Male oe Hae ye in roads, and many js _ spent annually for maintenance, exclusive of im- 
other states have far finer and larger systems of State provements being made; and these institutions also 
highways than ours. But it is not a matter of course have long waiting lists. Are we doing anything to 


for a State to go into social work and to go at it remedy the causes that place in institutions these chil- 
as efficiently and intelligently as North Carolina has dren, Jess than 33 1-3 per cent of whom are whol 


done. The Department of Public Welfare wins fame orphans? Are we doing anything, comparativel 
for North Carolina where our roads do not create even speaking, to check those Faces that beat down family 
a ripple of interest. life? Ill health, ignorance, poverty are the usual fa 

Senator Copeland hears from afar that North tors in home-disruption. And it is upon these con 
Carolina has a fine State hospital for crippled chil- ditions that we must turn our attention if the popu 
dren, The bankers of the country hear that North lation of county homes, orphan asylums, and children’ 
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MATERIAL PROGRESS AND WELFARE 











agencies of various kinds are ever to decrease. The 
home must -be the point of attack for all social re- 
forms. Let us not blind ourselves to this fact, nor 
accept substitutes for the real article when that is avail- 
able. . 

Mental deficiency and mental-sickness, or, in other 
words, feeble-mindedness and insanity, probable create 
more dependents and more delinquents than all other 
causes put together, and it’s time for the State to 
cease to be contented with a program of mental hy- 
giene that has for its chief aim the caring for results. 
We must look back along the road of cause and effect 
and plan some way of coming in touch with. those 
early periods of departure from normal behavior which 
frequently present the possibility of turning the scale 
from disaster to reclamation. Cleaning up the debris 
of human misfits is the spectacular and popular thing; 
but long, painstaking efforts to prevent the catastrophe 
is the fundamental of good social work and the only 
way to prevent the State’s carrying a continually in- 
creasing burden in the way of social liabilities. 

eee C), 


SOCIAL CLEAVAGE IN THE COLLEGES 
| (Editorial: Springfield Republican) 


| Corliss Lamont, son of Thomas W. Lamont of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and a member of 
_ the senior class at Harvard College, has made a work- 
manlike study of the class of 1923 to compare the 
standing attained in college by high school graduates 
with that of graduates of the private preparatory 
schools He finds—what has. often been found before 
at Harvard—that the public high school graduates 
lead in scholarship and that the private school grad- 
_uates lead in everything else—athletics, societies, in 
short, the highly-prized extra-curriculum activities of 
)} all kinds. Mr. Lamont, who is a graduate of Exeter— 
| therefore, one of the private schools, though a school 
| regarded as one of the most democratic of the pri- 
| vate preparatory institutions—has revealed by his 
| judicial, good-humored and slightly humorous study 
a considerable amount of fresh data, which will be 
‘interpreted by schoolmen throughout the country. 

| Frankly, it must be said that the preponderance 
of the high-school men in scholarship and of the pri- 
vate-school men in other activities is always some- 
what startling. In recent years Harvard has made 
special efforts to attract students from the middle and 
far West, and particularly students trained in the 






a high schools; the change in admission require- 
| step in the same direction. That Harvard’s appeal for 
ithe high school boy and the high school boy’s parents 
tical investigation is hardly probable inasmuch as 
jmuch the same conditions exist at other eastern col- 
Mr. Lamont notes that one reason why public 
{school graduates share to a smaller extent in the uni- 
\their years as undergraduates. This, of course, is a 
jlocal condition affecting only students from Boston 
lgesting any interpretation of the disparity, which is 
jsufficient to renew the apprehension that Harvard 


ment put into effect this fall is a further emphatic 
|will be lessened by the results of Mr. Lamont’s statis- 
leges. 

\versity life is that many of them live at home during 
and vicinity. Apart from this he refrains from sug- 
vundergraduate life is dominated by a social caste. 
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It should be remembered, however, that the pri- 
vate schools reflect a wide diversity of social environ- 
ment. There are large and important private schools 
which are admittedly exclusive, and these schools are 
highly influential in the social side of undergraduate 
life. There are day schools of high standing in the 
Boston district and an ever-growing number of country 
day schools. There are the large private academies 
like Exeter and Andover, which aim to draw boys of 
all social grades from all parts of the country. Two 
decades ago graduates of these two Phillips schools 
were inclined to affiliate in class politics with the grad- 
uates of the eastern Massachusetts high schools rather 
than with the graduates of the wealthier and more 
exclusive private schools. 

As wealth has become more abundant, and as a 
larger number of families regard a college education 
as a steppnig stone to at least social success, there has 
been a corresponding increase in the tendency to re- 
gard the private school as the proper preliminary. 
By the same token, too, the undergraduate from the 
financially prosperous and socially elevated or am- 
bitious home is more likely to occupy himself with 
activities outside the curriculum, which enjoy a higher 
rating than scholarship under- prevailing social stand- 
ards. Whether these boys possess greater initiative 
and energy is hardly worth discussion since it is ob- 
vious that in the fields in which they occupy them- 
selves they disclose a marked advantage in these re- 
spects. 

That a proper balance in undergraduate life can 
be maintained with so heavy an advantage on the 
side of the private schools is seriously open to doubt. 
The public high school is an important and vital fea- 
ture of democracy and its graduates should not feel 
that they are handicapped at college by the social 


predominance of other groups. 
Se 


CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF ILLITERACY, MANY 
OF WHICH ARE INTERCHANGEABLE 


Causes 

1. Child Labor. 
_ 2. Lack of adequate compulsory law and en- 
forcement. 
Poor public school system. 
Devastation after the Civil War. 
Isolation in mountainous regions. 
Poveity. 
Ignorance. 
Superstition. 


LOS 


Effects 
Poverty. 
Ignorance. 
Superstition. 
Preventable diseases. 
Election of demagogues. 
Feuds. 
Immorality. 
Inefficient workmanship. 
Poor citizenship. 
Economic loss and expense. 
. Child Labor. 

Let there be a purpose in all your legislation to 
recognize the right of man to be well born, well 
nurtured, well educated, well employed, and well paid. 
This is no gospel of ease and selfishness, or class dis- 
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tinction, but a: gospel of effort and service, of uni- 


versal application.—Calvin Coolidge. 
: —University Weekly News, University of S. C. 


O———_—_—_———_- 
STORY PLAYS 


A Story Play is an informal dramatic game, 
especially useful for relief periods in the pri- 
mary grades. It also presents.an ideal form of gym- 
nastics for the primary grades. The children stand 
at their seats to begin. The wise teacher develops 
spontaneous action in a story play, and allows the chil- 
dren to suggest movements and assist in developing 
the story. 

The following story plays were chosen from those 
written by the members of Physical Education 21, 
OF a eC We 

I. 
Getting a Christmas Tree 

“It is nearly Christmas time, and we must gét 
in our Christmas Tree. Suppose we pretend that we 
ate going to the woods to find one” (children reach 
up for axes, and place them on shoulders; alternate 
rows face back of room and children run softly—snow 
on ground—around the rows of desks until each child 
has reached his own seat). 

2. “Here is a fine one; shall we take this? Let’s 
chop it down” (children imitate. action of chopping 
down tree). 

-3. “Here is one that has beautiful mistletoe; 
suppose we climb this” (children pretend to climb 
tree, lifting right hand and left knee, then repeat on 
opposite side). “Pull the mistletoe from this bough 
above you” (Children reach up and pull) “then drop 
it gently down. Now, if you have gathered enough 
for mother, we'll climb down again.” 

4. “Let’s load our tree on the sled” (two children 
to each tree; bend and pretend to lift tree to sled) 
“and draw it home’ (alternate rows face as in I, 
and walk slowly around row of desk, drawing sled). 

9. “Now we’re home, suppose we play the Christ- 
mas game we will play on Christmas morning;” 

_ Children in single circle, facing center; hands 
joined. 

Tune: “Here we go Round the Mulberry Bush.” 

a. “Here we go round the Christmas tree, 

The Christmas tree, the Christmas tree; 

Here we go round the Christmas tree, 

So eatly in the morning.” Cade 
Children walk around in circle, singing the above. 
b. “This is the way we beat.our drums,” etc. 


: Children march around cirlce, imitating beating 
rum. 





c. Repeat a. 
d. “This is the way 4ve blow our horns.” 
en Repeat a’ 


f. “This is the way we rock our dolls,” etc. 
(Let the children suggest toys for imitation, as 
sleds, wheels, jumping ropes, etc.) 
—Margaret Bell, ’25. 
Il. 
A Visit from Santa Claus 
_ 1. “Suppose we show how Old Santa in Toyland 
hitches up his reindeer and drives them. down your 
street’ (alternate children stretch arms backward for 
reins; child grasps hands, and each row trots softly 
around own row of desks). 


ee eee 


. 2. Now pretend that we are on the roof of ». 
house; Sat ia tosses a sack of toys on the roof ar; 
hitches reinde zr” (children imitate). | ot 

3. Then Santa climbs down chimney” (childt.- 
imitate climbing, as above). 
4, “Here we are—and two stockings hanging at 
the fireplace. One is for a boy and one for apgj, 1. 
Santa reaches down to his pack for an armful of pack- 
ages of goodies—then reaches up and puts one in each 
stocking.” (Children imitate). “Here goes a ball for 
this stocking—and a doll for this—and what do you 
think can be in this—and this?” 

5. “Now Santa climbs the chimney, unties the 
reindeer, (Children imitate as above), and trots Pack 
to Toyland to make toys for next Christmas.” (~hil- 
dren trot softly around desks to own seat). . 

—Sue Canter, ’25. 
ME & . 


The Tar Baby 
]. “Let’s show how B’rer Rabbit ran around 
B’rer Fox’s goober patch—so softly that he wouldn’t 
wake B’rer Fox” (alternate rows facing rear, childrea 
run softly around own row of desks, stopping at o i 


seat). 


2. “Now B’rer Rabbit stretches to look’ over 
fence’ (children stretch up on tip toe); he thinks he 
hears the Fox coming, and crouches low under a cab- . 
bage leaf” (children crouch low, sitting on heels). 
Repeat. 

3. “Now B’rer Rabbit takes a running jump and 
clears the fence;’’ (children run as in part 1, and jump 
over_a pointer held by teacher about a foot above the 
floor. 

4. “Now the Rabbit sees the Tar Baby; and 
what does he do? Yes; he hits him with his right | 
fist (children imitate this and the following move- 
ments); then with his left—and kicks with his right 
foot—and with his left. Then he butts with his head. 
and is completely stuck.” 

Fox; “Now that I’ve caught you, B’rer Rabbit, 
I’m just going to build me a fire and roast you to 
death.” 

Children in unison; “All right, Mr. Fox, just so 
you don’t throw me in that brier patch.” : 

Fox; “It is a lot of trouble to make a fire, so_ 
maybe I’ll throw you in the creek and drown you.” 

Children; In chorus, as before.” | 

Fox; “There isn’t any water near, so | might as’ 
well throw you in the brier patch.” Fox pretends 
to pick up and throw away the rabbit, when the chil 
dren answer in unison—: ‘ S 

“Bred and born in the Brier Patch, B’rer Fox!—_ 
and facing as in part 1, run around own row of seats 
to reach home. | 





—Virginia Davis, ’25. 


f 








“Any civilization can offer jobs to the 
strong worker; it takes a well-organized 
civilization to take care of those less fav- 
ored and to give them a life of satisfaction 
without jeopardy to good sense and nation- 
al freedom.’’—Dr. Adolf Meyer, Director 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Balti- 
more. 
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THE CHURCH AND PLAY 


A Significant Statement Prepared by the Commission on 
Social Service and Rural Work in the Re- 
formed Church in the United 

: States 


It is an established fact that play has undoubted 
value in the physical development of human life 
[here appears to be scarcely less certainty that, under 
proper guidance, it is of equal value in the develop- 
_ment of important mental qualities and moral traits. 
[ts influence consequently on character seems, to be 
inevitable. It is a conclusion of the committee that it 
possesses great possibilities for Christian training as 
a part of the Church’s educational program and 
spiritual purpose; and that therefore the Churches 
should be concerned for the play life of their people 
as a vital ‘factor in the development of Christian per- 
sonalities. 


Moreover, there is evidence that recreation as a 
religious factor in the Church’s program becomes also 
a factor in developing Church fellowship and in pro- 
moting community evangelism. Supervised play ac- 
tivities create a friendly atmosphere among the people, 
and cultivate the spirit of team work, both of which 
are necessary to successful Church administration. At 
the same time this influence is radiated into the com- 
munity and adds effectiveness to the Church’s efforts 
to win the people of the community to Christ and the 
Church. 


_ Churches seeking to utilize the religious value of 
play and to discharge their local responsibilities in 
this matter should cooperate with those community 
agencies that already exist rather than attempt to set 
up rival agencies, provided, however, that the com- 
munity agencies are carrying on their work in the in- 
terest of the pepole and not for commercia! gain, and 
are adequately meeting the needs of the community 
or are capable of doing so. 


_ Where no recreational agencies exist the 
Churches should lead the way—cooperatively where 
possible, and, if need be, they should set up programs, 
putting them upon as broad community bases as the 
conditions may permit. 


—Reprinted from the, Playground of November, 1923. 


FOREST HILLS GARDENS 
By 
Elizabeth S. Kendrick 


Like Topsy, most of our cities, suburbs and vil- 
lages just grew. It is with such communities the ma- 
jority of us are familiar. Only a few cities in the 
United States were planned as a whole, the streets be- 
ing laid out with regard to future growth and re- 
quirements. Illustrations of the benefit of such care- 
ful thought ‘are to be found in Rochester, New York 
and Columbus, Georgia. The ideal garden city or 
suburban development to be a success must have a 
definite and predetermined plan, the execution of which 
requires a large initial investment by the developing 
company or some other agency. 

Forest Hills Gardens, Long Island, at once a 
suburb of New York and yet a part of the greater city, 
is conceded to be the most harmoniously conceived 
and the most guardedly developed suburb in America. 

This unique community owes its origin to the 
Sage Foundation, an eleemosynary corporation which 
proposed the landscaping and architectural design of 
the numerous suburban developments of metropolitan 
New York by setting for them a standard toward 
which they could aspire. To this end the Sage Foun- 
dation organized a subsidiary corporation known as 
the Sage Foundation Homes Company and provided 
it with a capital of about $3,000,000.00 from its own 
funds. This money was to be repaid to the Founda- 
tion with interest at 4% at the completion of the de- 
velopment when the affairs of the Sage Foundation 
Homes Company were to be liquidated. The experi- 
ment was virtually completed two years ago, the money 
repaid as per contract and the original subsidiary 
company dissolved, although a private enterprise 
which bought out its unsold houses and lots was per- 
mitted to continue the use of the old corporate name. 

For the purposes of the development the Sage 
Foundation Homes Company purchased a tract of 
some 150 acres on the Long Island Railroad, nine 
miles from Pennsylvania Station. Although this par- 
ticular sub-division happened to bear the name of 
Forest Hills, it had very little forest, and practically 
no hills. It was simply farm land with little natural 
beauty. In order that art might compensate for na- 
ture’s shortcomings, the company employed the fore- 
most landscape architects in the country, Olmstead 
Brothers of Boston, Mass. Gently winding streets 
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The Inn, Station, Square and general community center of Forest 








have accomplished an unusual and artistic effect. For 
easy circulation, the minor streets lead diréctly to main 
avenues, having the Station Square (illustrated) as a 
definite point of union. The water and gas mains 
were laid throughout the property at the start, elimi- 
nating the nuisance of subsequent tearing up of the 
streets, and electric light and telephone wires were 
carried in underground conduits through the streets, 
which are paved with a concrete base, protected by a 
coating of tar and grit. 


The English type of cottage architecture—with 
gardens and vine covered gates, prevails. There are 
rambling groups which serve to unite the whole and 
add to the effectiveness of the scheme rather than de- 
tract. Only houses of brick, stone or concrete con- 
struction were permitted, all being roofed with plain 
red tile. Besides being a protection against fire, ma- 
sonary construction is the most economical in the long 
run, there being little or no depreciation in the houses, 
and maintenance is less expensive. 


The railroad station (illustrated) was also espec- 
ially designed and built to form an integral part and 
makes an imposing background for the square, the 
outdoor civic and social center of the Gardens. When- 
ever a home was individually planned it had to be 
approved by the company architects that its character 
be in keeping with its neighbors. In addition to ar- 
chitectural similarity, the unity of Forest Hills as one 
single piece of art is enhanced by the harmonious plant- 
ing of the entire property. All the native trees, such 
as large oaks, beech trees and flowering dogwood have 
been carefully preserved, and in addition to shade and 
foliage a touch of color through the year has been 
effected. 


The village green (illustrated) adjoins the square 
and consists of about three and one half acres, most 
beautifully planted, while two smaller parks are set 
aside in other parts of the village, one forming a 
opera. A novel feature is that of the enclosed smaller 








Hills Gardens, Long Island, New York. 


private parks in the-interior of some of the blocks to 
be used by those whose property abuts upon it. 
Even such details as lamp posts, street signs and 
trash containers have not been overlooked and were 
designed and treated as part of the decorative scheme. 
It is now about thirteen years since the first build- 
ings were completed and since then Forest. Hills Gar- 
dens has created much widespread public interest. 
The character of the construction, as before mentioned, 
prevents obvious deterioration of the homes, while the 
streets, parks and shrubbery are maintained by a small 
tax levied on the property owners through a commun-__ 
ity council, elected by the residents, and which also 
busies itself with affairs of local interest. 





Part of the village looking from Station Square. 
Forest Park is in the background. 


Note: The West Side Tennis Club is located in Forest Hills 
and this picture was taken during one of the Davis Cup Matches, 


This explains the unusual number of automobiles. 
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__In such a setting naturally the community spirit 
is very strong. “There are the usual men’s and women’s 
clubs, a choral club, dramatic club, and fittingly an 


~active Audubon Society. Mrs. Russell Sage presented 


a beautiful stone church of Norman Gothic Architec- 
ture to the community. This is a union community 
church in which are represented seven protestant de- 
nominations: In connection with this a community 
house is now under construction, equipped with swim- 
ming pool, showers, auditorium and all other modern 
features. As a part of greater New York, the schools 
and libraries are provided by the city. 


Because of the success of the Forest. Hills experi- 
ment several other realty companies in New York and 
elsewhere have imitated it in whole or in part. Such 
private companies, however, are handicapped by lack 
of funds for defraying the expense of the initial im- 
provements. In the nature of the case a private busi- 
ness enterprise must get quick returns upon its invest- 
ment, with the result that it can seldom if ever work 
with a long plan. Nor could such a company. give 
such liberal credit terms to the purchasers of its houses 
and lots as could a semi-eleemosynary corporation 
natural amphitheatre where many out of door per- 
formances have been given, even including a grand 
such.as the Sage Foundation Homes Company was. 
So liberal were their terms that any young man with 
a steady position or in a moderately safe business for 
himself, could afford to buy a home. If he desired 
to purchase a house costing $10,000 all he was re- 
quired to pay down was ten per cent, or in this case 
$1000. The Homes Company then negotiated for him 
without bonus charge a first mortgage up to about 
50% of the purchase price with one of the numerous 
bond and mortgage companies of New York. On this 
mortgage he paid 6%, or the equivalent of $25.00 
per month. For the remaining $4000 he gave a second 
6% mortgage to the Homes Company, payable as to 
principal and interest in 120 monthly installments of 
approximately $45.00 per month. His taxes amounted 
to about $20.00 per month, and his upkeep and re- 
pairs to a similar sum. Summarizing this monthly ex- 
pense then we would obtain a result something like 
this: 


Interest on initial payment ~------------$ 5.00 
Interestcony iirsti mortgage s225-- se 25.00 
Interest and principal on second mortgage 45.00 
Gieaxes (iintek cos oes BEA Se ON 20.00 
okeen anderepairse~ etek sees tole oo 20.00 
Total monthly carrying charges ~------- $115.00 


For this’ sum he could hardly rent a house or 


f apartment of similar size or quality. At the end of 
| ten years the largest item, $45.00 on the principal and 


interest on the second mortgage ceased. If he should 
save this sum for the next eight years he could lift 
the whole of the first mortgage. Thus in eighteen 
years he would have a home free and clear to show 
in place of a bundle of rent receipts had he remained 
a renter. So as a business proposition his investment 
would be a paying one. But after all that would be 
a minor consideration compared to the spiritual satis- 
faction of living in his own home and rearing his 
children amid wholesome and artistic surroundings. 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE MINIMUM WAGE LAW 


Tribute from Oregon and California After Ten Years’ 
Experience With Minimum Wage Legislation 


When employers and manufacturers take up the 
cudgels in favor of minimum wage legislation, success 
would seem to be at hand. In their bulletin for May 
19, 1923, published in Portland, Oregon, the Manu- 
facturers’ and Merchants’ Association of Oregon makes 
public a resolution which reaches its climax as follows: 

“Whereas, the experience of a great majority (if 
not all) employers of Oregon who employ women, is 
that the minimum wage law of this state has been of 
such material benefit to both employers and employees 
(aside from the humanitarian side of the question) 
that it would be most unfortunate as well as a dis- 
grace to the state to disturb the equitable and _ har- 
monious relations now -existing where women are em- 
ployed in our industries, therefore, 

“Be it resolved, that the Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants Association of Oregon pledge to the Industrial 
Welfare Commission their support and cooperation in 
maintaining the present status of the Oregon law, and 
that we will use every effort to discourage anyone from 
testing the validity of the law in the courts, and will 
also use every effort to prevent the repeal of the law 
by the Legislature, should such a thing be attempted, 
and as an evidence of our sincerity we hereby pledge 
ourselves to be governed in the future as we have in 
the past by the rulings of the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission.” 

The Bulletin adds: 

“The purpose of this bulletin is to plead with all 
employers of Oregon to still acknowledge the authority 
of the Industrial Welfare Commission’s rulings, and 
in no case deviate from them, nor in any instance 
where a higher wage than the prescribed minimum 
is now being paid, to reduce such wage to the mini- 
mum, but on the contrary, where production and ef- 
ficiency justifies it, rather to increase the wage: 

“The large associations of employers of California 
including retail merchants, jobbers, manufacturers, 
canners, laundrymen, etc., have posted bulletins and 
otherwise given publicity to the fact that they will 
abide by the rulings of the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission of that state, and the canners’ league has vol- 
unteered to enter into a contract with the Welfare 
Commission, obligating its members to pay such wage 
as the Welfare Commission may prescribe. They 
base their attitude on their six* years’ experience under 
the minimum wage law and are enthusiastic in sup- 
port of it.” 

The League and the Oregon Law 

There was a time when it was difficult to secure 
even a minimum wage of eight dollars weekly for 
working girls in Oregon. 

It was the National Consumers’ League which 
undertook the defence of the Oregon minimum wage 
law in 1914 through its counsel, Mr. Brandeis. And 
it was the.research secretary of the League who de- 
veloped what has been called “the great brief on the 
subject of the effects of low wages upon women and 
the resultant effect upon the state.” 


*The first California law actually went into effect 
January, 1914, and the first Oregon law in 1913, 
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That case was won, and in 1917 the Supreme 
Court of the United States allowed the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Oregon to stand, the law being at 
that time again defended by the National Consumers’ 
League. Now, after ten years’ experience of minimum 
wage legislation, its value is publicly acknowledged 
by the employing group, the Manufacturers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Association of Oregon, who voluntarily come 
forward with a formal resolution to be governed by 
the minimum wage rulings, whether upheld or set 
aside by the courts, because “the minimum wage law 
of this state has been of such material benefit to both 
employers and employees, aside from the humanitar- 
ian side of the question.” 


It is a deep satisfaction to receive this endorse- 
ment of the efforts of the League. Isn’t is regrettable, 
however, that so much energy, time and money must 
be expended before practical business men are ready 
to believe that humanitarian measures of this kind 
are also, from the sheer production standpoint, sound 
business sense? 


The California Situation 

In California. where excellent results have been 
achieved with minimum wage legislation, the law has 
now been attacked, and the case carried to the Supreme 
Court of California. While the law has won favor 
among all the better elements of the employing group, 
its opponents, encouraged by the adverse decision ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court against the District of 
Columbia law, have, taken the first opportunity to 
test the constitutionality of the State law in California. 

Mr. Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law 
School, counsel for the Nation! Consumers’ League, has 
been invited by Attorney-General Webb, of California, 
to participate in the defence. The services of the ‘Re- 
search Secretary of the League, Miss Mary W. Dew- 


son, have also been requisitioned to collaborate in de- 
fending the law. 


In Massachusetts the situation is the same. A 
test case is pending before the higher courts. 


The defence of these State laws must be under- 
taken. The general work of educating public opinion 
as to the vital necessity of minimum wage legisla- 
tion must be carried on, more vigorously’ than ever. 
This Is no effort to introduce or to uphold untried 
legislation. Minimum wage laws are enforced in ten 
states of this country and throughout practically the 
entire English-speaking world. Besides the backward 
states in our own country, Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land alone have no minimum wage law on their stat- 
utes. Great Britain, Australia, Canada,—all have en- 
acted minimum wage measures to the benefit of em- 
ployers and workers alike. 


Above all it is to be remembered that, ultimately 
speaking, minimum wage laws exist for the protection 
and welfare of the child. An appalling proportion of 
women working in industry are mothers, with chil- 
dren dependent wholly or in part upon their earnings. 
And the working-girl of today is the mother of the 
be tomorrow. A healthy mother is the child’s first 
need. 


—National Consumers’ League, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, January, 1924. 


‘through as an emergency measure. 
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THE HARRISON NARCOTIC ACT AND ITS 
OPERATION 


Helen G. H. Estelle, Superintendent of Anti-Narcotics, 
National W. C. T. U. 


The use of narcotics became the subject of popu- 
lar agitation in the United States ten year ago, for 
the responsibility for. many spectacular crimes occur- 
ring in the South was attributed to narcotic addiction. 
Criminal: acts occurring everywhere throughout the 
country, in varying degrees of atrocity, and with ap- 
parently increasing frequency, were laid at the door 
of drug users. Public attention was focused upon the 
evils of narcotics and the inadequacy of our legal 
measures to control the situation. As a result, the 
Harrison Narcotic Law was enacted by the Federal 
Government on December 17, 1914. 


Dr. Edward. Huntington Williams of the New 
York State Hospital System, remarks that this Har- 
rison Act was not a hastily conceived statute, rushed 
It was the result 
of the mature deliberation of persons intimately fa- 
miliar with the narcotic situation. It was formulated 
with the knowledge and assistance of medical men and. 
of medical associations, thus bearing the stamp of 
approval of the very persons who, next to the narcotic 
users themselves, were most vitally affected by its pro- 
visions. This law placed restrictions upon members 
ot the medical profession, and dictated the manner of 
practicing the profession of medicine to an extent 
scarcely approached by legislation in recent years. It 
met the approval of the medical profession, who ap- 
preciated the importance of, and the difficulties in- 
volved in, stemming the rapidly rising tide of opiate 
addiction. Popular approval of the measure was al- 
most universal, and never for a time has its enforce- 
ment been neglected. A veritable army of specially 
appointed agents have: devoted their energies to the 
law’s rigid enforcement. 


From time to time, the various courts have in- 
terpreted certain points of the law. Almost. without 
exception, these rulings have tended to tighten the 
net about the narcotic law-breakers. There has been_ 
no trend toward leniency. At the present time, prac- 
tically every prescription written by a physician for 
a narcotic comes under the careful scrutiny of a com- 
petent inspectors; practically every grain of narcotic 
dispensed by every pharmacy in the land must be ac- 
counted for to Federal and state inspectors; and a 
majority of the habitual narcotic users are known to 
the authorities to the extent of ascertaining approxi- 
mately the amount of the drug they are using and the 
length of time they have been taking it. 

The Harrison Narcotic Act was intended to con- 
trol the manufacture, sale and use of narcotic drugs, 
and to suppress smuggling. It has resulted in a de- 
crease in the legitimate trade, as indicated clearly by 
corresponding figures for 1916 and 1921 when the an- 
nual importation of opium dropped to 178,000 pounds.. 
The Harrison Law has been a popular act for cur- 
tailing the legitimate sale and transportation of drugs, 
but some means must be found to limit the world’s 
supply of opium and coca leaves and to control the 
manufacture of morphine, heroin and cocaine. 











_ Until the nations of the earth get together in some 
sort of an international understanding, the “drug ven- 
dor” with continue to ply his trade and wreck certain 
types of mankind. 

_—Reprinted from the Union Signal of December 27, 

1923. . 
see 

, OUR CHILDREN AND OBEDIENCE 
Elizabeth A. Perkins, National Director Child Welfare 


: Obedience is regarded by many as one of the chief 
Virtues of childhood. But just what is obedience? Just 
-what is obedience in grown-ups as well as in children? 
Let us think this great topic through. 

; Isn’t obedience the ability and willingness to live 
‘well and happily and justly with a group of people? 
_Can there be perfect freedom from obedience even for 
‘one who lives with only one other person, though the 
| home might be on a desert island? We say, “yes, 
| there would be no need of law or of obedience to law 
‘if each one of the two people were willing that the 
‘other should have his individual way.” But even 
that is a law to be heeded and obeyed. 


i The Great End and Aim of Obedience 

Pe Let us then remember that in teaching the child 
‘obedience, we mean more than that he shall for the 
time being submit to arbitrary authority; we mean 
Tather that he shall acquire such a degree of self- 
control that his future actions will be according to 
daw and that he will conform to the best interests of 
‘the entire group. 

_ Every parent who teaches the child this self-con- 
trol, is giving that child splendid ideals of citizenship, 
‘and establishing habits which will make him an obe- 
| dient, law-abiding member of society. 

In this brief study we wish to emphasize the joy 
In obedience, and how we may help the child to ac- 
quire this self-control. Begin when the child is very 
young. The quality of obedience, or at least of a 
willing, happy obedience is largely determined by the 
‘time the child is four years old. 

' In exacting obedience from the child study the 
\ichild. Why is he willing to obey certain commands, 
and disobeys other commands? Are we examples of 
self-control ? 

Too many commands, unenforced commands, too 
Many don’ts all tend towards disobedience. Few 
commands, tact, sweetness, discipline when necessary, 
all make for happiness and obedience. 

_. When too many commands are given, the young 
\child is bewildered. The older child feels that there 
jis no use trying to be good, so much is demanded. 
|When many commands are given it is almost impos- 
Sible to enforce obedience. Life for the child would be 
almost a continual round of punishment. 

_ It is so easy for the tired mother to say, “if you 
Jo that again | shall punish you,” but the next time 
sses without punishment, until many times have 
ssed, when finally the punishment is given. Did 
child have any real reason for believing there 
would be a punishment? ; 

Dr. William R. P. Emerson in an article, “The 
Value of Happiness,” has given seven strong points 
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on how to bring up a child in the way he should go. 
Dr. Emerson says: 

1. Make it easier for the child to do what is 
best for him than to have his own way. 

2. The kind of punishment you use is of great 
importance, but the way you use it is more important 
still. 

3,. Be sure you are right and then don’t let the 
child outdo you by getting his own way—repeated 
triumphs make him unmanageable. 

4. Positive and constructive discipline is better 
than letting the child’s health depend on his whim. 

5. Punishment, if it is of the right kind, tends to 
do away with the necessity of repetition. 

6. Physical punishment is rarely necessary. 

7. Happiness has a positive health value. 

Positive and constructive discipline has a most 
beneficial effect on the child’s character formation, 


but it must be a wise discipline, wisely administered. 


There is a great difference between harshness and dis- 
cipline. Too often we seem to think they are indenti- 
cal. Sometimes parents think their children are well 
disciplined when they are simply treated with harsh- 
ness. When treated with too much harshness children 
are driven to deceitfulness and untruths. 

Make it easy for the child to do right. A very 
simple illustration follows. Seven o'clock is the child’s 
bedtime. He is playing with blocks. About fifteen 
minutes before the hour the wise mother admires the 
house he is building and says: “You have a fine house; 
you will have time to make some tall chimneys before 
bedtime, if you start now.” But if nothing is said 
until seven o’clock comes, and the child is busy making 
room after room of that house, how can he on just a 
minute’s notice leave that (to him) important piece of 
building. 

Do not allow the child to form the impression that 
law is disagreeable and unjust and overbearing, but 
rather that law is necessary for happiness and safety. 
Respect for the child’s possessions will help him to 
respect property rights of others. A simple respect for 
his comfort will help him to respect the comfort of 
others. 

Obedience to a wise parent, a respect for home 
laws will help the child to self-control in the school- 
room, and on the playground, and in latter years he 
will prove a law-respecting and law-abiding citizen. 


—Reprinted from the Union Signal of January 10, 1924. 
ie] 


THE CHAUTAUQUA READING COURSE 


Next month will mark the 50th anniversary of 
the Chautauqua Institution, formed to aid the cause 
of popular education. The Literary and Scientific 
Circle of the Institution is designed to supply to busy 
American men and women a comprehensive survey 
of the field of human learning. The reading course is 
arranged to give a broad view of history, literature, 
art, travel, and science. Though an advisory service 
is offered to all who purchase the books from the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Circle there is no obligation to use 
the service. Certificates are granted at the end of the 
year and programs are supplied to all who desire them. 
Examinations are offered to those who wish to check 
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up on their grasp of the subject they have studied. 
The four books chosen for this year’s reading are: 
“A Short History of American Literature” edited by 
Professors Trent and Erskine of Columbia University, 
Professor Sherman of the University of Illinois, and 
Carl Van Doren, Literary Editor of the Century Mag- 
azine. The book is published by Putnam. “The Tail 
of the Hemisphere, Chile and Argentina” by Frank 
G. Carpenter, published by Doubleday. “The Party 
Battles of the Jackson Period” by Claude G. Bowers, 
published by Houghton. ‘America Faces the Future” 
by Durant Drake, published by Macmillan. 


Oo— 


WHERE TO LIVE? 


In a recent issue, Community Progress (Nov. 5, 
1923) printed part of an address by Dr. C. J. Galfin 
oi the United State Department of Agriculture, in 
which he proposed to replan the city as a place not 
to live in. 

In this issue we print an account of the Forest 
Hills Gardens development of New York. If the city 
is no place in which to live, decidedly garden com- 
munities of the Forest Hills type are just the places 
where one may enjoy living. 

The question arises then as to why we may not 
have all over the country dwelling communities like 
that of Forest Hills, or, where conditions permit, im- 
proved variations of it? The answer is we can if we 
have the will for it and can evolve a satisfactory plan 
for financing such an enterprise. The will can be 
created by discussion and education along the lines of 
the example set by the Sage Foundation. Our people 
need to be educated in the direction of living as a 
fine art. We must learn the aesthetic value of good 
architecture, landscape gardening, community play- 
grounds, parks and the like. Amid such surround- 
ings we can at least have the setting for a full indi- 
vidual and family life, community spirit, aesthetic 
feeling, and responsible citizenship. No man or woman 
can realize to the full of his or her capacity for en- 





joyment of life amid squalid or ugly surroundings, 
be he rich or poor. anh ey 

The providing of home, playgrounds and parks 
for the people has so far in our history been accom- 
panied by private profit, and too frequently by public 
dishonesty or graft. This was perhaps inevitable. in 
an era of extreme individualism, when it was believed 
that all sorts of human wants could best be supplied 
by private enterprise with unlimited profit making as 
the chief motive. So far as the supplying of homes 
was concerned, the result for the most part has been 
in harmony of plan, architectural monstrocities, inade- 
quate provision of parks, playgrounds and open spaces, 
most important of all the separation of men from 
their dearest inheritance, the soil. 

Cannot the creation of new communities be made 
more and more along truly artistic lines? It is con- 
ceivable that suburban developments may be artistic 
when carried out by private individuals or corpora- 
tions. Indeed such is frequently the case, but much 
more often such developments are not artistic, and are 
wholly lacking in the things that make for true human 
happiness and aesthetic feeling. 

For obvious reasons the work cannot be done ex- 
cept here and there by eleemosynary corporations 
such as the Sage Foundation. Then why not try co- 
operation with profit making as a distinctly secondary 
consideration, or entirely non-existent? 

B. B. Kendrick. 


THE CHURCH 


In “Novato Facing Forward” by Marjorie Patten 
in the October Home Lands, New York, we have the 
story of a well-organized California community. It 
is known as “The Valley of No Regrets.” Novato 
has a well-developed Presbyterian church and a new 
community house. “Three years ago Novato realized 
the need for a social and recreational center.” <A 
store building was purchased, the library brought in, 
movable chairs secured, and weekly pictures shown. 
During the first two years of this venture the building 
was widely used by practically all the organizations 
in the community. Soon a community council of 
ten was chosen, including two Roman Catholics, a 
Portuguese, the local banker, the leading business men, 
and the Presbyterian pastor. A local campaign netted 
$10,000 in a day, the pastor’s prize cow pledging $250 
to be paid in milk. A gift of $10,000 came from the 
Presbyterian Board of Church Erection and $10,000. 
more from outside the community for Novato’s new 
community house. Miss Patten says the people of 
Novato “have built up a wholesome, normal, free 


satisfactory community with no smallest resident neg- 
lected. a 
bY 

—Reprinted from the Country Life Bulletin of January, 
1924 h, 












OF A NORTH CAROLINA DISCORD ' 
(Editorial: Greensboro Daily News) E 
The following, an editorial article from Collier's 


Weekly, is sent to the Daily News by a North Caro- 
lina citizen with request for information as to whether 
it is correct: ; 


North Carolina is a great state, up and coming 
and proud. The Tarheels are rejoiced by their im- 
pressive progress in betterment and business and trade. 
A statistical story of the greatness of their industry 
has been appearing in the newspapers. Their state 
has the greatest damask and denim and pulp and 
underwear mills in the United States, the largest manu- 
ufacturers of aluminum and hosiery, of tobacco and 
towels in the whole round world: $900,000,000 in- 
vested; 6,200 factories; 158,000 workers; yearly pay- 
roll more than $127,000,000, or $67 per month apiece! 
All that is a great human achievement and a far cry 
from nursing hookworm and marlaria on pine-clearing 
farm patches. No wonder the patriots of the Old 
North state urge that these facts and their meaning 
be taught in the public schools. And yet there is a 
discord in that song of commerce advancing: Only 
five states in the union are worse than North Carolina 
‘with respect to child labor. Many of the mills they 
‘praise have also established there the festering evils 
of child life sacrificed for output. It is that industrial 
idolatry which prefers cheap goods to future health 
and strength and citizenship, that they are asking their 
school-children to worship. There must be many now 
‘in North Carolina whe feel with Naaman the Syrian; 
“When I bow down myself in the house of Rimmon, 
the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing.” There 
is no Elisha among us today to cleanse our states from 
this leprosy of child labor. The child labor amend- 
iment, now pending, will force that cure. 


The definite accusation is contained in the state- 
ment, “Only five states in the union are worse than 
North Carolina with respect to child labor,” which 
[might be still more definite. 
| The federal census of 1920, which is the latest 
lbodv of data bearing on this subject available, gives 
jas the total number of children—persons 10 to 15 
lyears of age—engaged in manufacturing and mechani- 
Ical industries in the state of New York 17,842. New 
| York is the state in which the Collier’s journal is 
|published. The number of children engaged in manu- 
\facturing and mechanical industries in the state of 
}North Carolina was 7,697. 
| Having no reverence for rhetoric, we proceed. 
|The population of New York then was 10,380,000; 
that of North Carolina was 2,600,000. 


The decrease in the number of children so em- 
!ployed in New York has been 25.8 per cent in the 
iidecade of 1910-1920. The decrease in the number 
lemployed in North Carolina had been 53.2 per cent 
lin the same period. 

i To continue the comparison for the two states, 
\the total number of children employed in New 
WYork at that time was 49,846; the total in North 
{Carolina was 62,162. This includes those employed 
Jin agricultural pursuits, working on the home farm; 
the children engaged in farm labor, and kept out of 
Wschool for that purpose, in North Carolina number 
150,582; in New York, 2,401. It should have been in- 
Icluded above that the decade decrease in total number 
}of children in industry was in New York 23.4 and in 
North Carolina 57 per cent. It is necessary to take 
‘nto consideration, however, that the New York State 
W-egulation governing working permits for persons un- 
der 16 are considered as strict, while those in North 
Tarolina have been considered as lax, 
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South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Texas had more children engaged in all occupa- 
tions, argricultural, manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries, domestic and personal service, clerical occu- 
pations, trade, transportation, extraction of minerals 
and miscellaneous, than North Carolina. They are 
the only states that have as many; so perhaps this 
is the basis of the Collier’s assertion that “only five 
states in the union are worse than North Carolina with 
respect to child labor.” Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Illinois worked more 
children in mills and mechanical industries than did 
North. Carolina; possibly this may be the group by 
which North Carolina was being compared. Every- 
thing taken into consideration, there may be at least 
a trace of discord in the song of commerce advancing 
in New York. 

Without undertaking to make further compari- 
sons, it is a fact agreed to by informed persons, that 
North Carolina is better than it seems, with respect 
to child labor; practice outruns the statutes. This is 
a curious fact, for two reasons: In the first place, our 
statutes are quite apt to be hyprocritical; a pretense 
of virtue that does not in fact exist. However it may 
be in other states, that is the way it is in North Caro- 
lina. Every politican knows the trick: pass an act 
that purports to be progressive, and leave it full of 
loopholes. In the second place, the North Carolina 
child labor legislation has absolutely been dominated 
by cotton mill owners. And yet the law does not 
creditably reflect the conditions. For instance, there 
in no disposition to employ children in hazardous oc- 
cupations in this state{ and yet so far as the law is 
concerned, a boy of 12 might be employed in handling 
dynamite. 

The child labor laws here are the product of a 
peculiar psychology of cotton mill owners. The law 
could be improved in many respects, that would give 
the state credit in the eyes of the world, and that 
would hardly modify practice any at all, certainly 
not in any important way, and yet the mill owners 
refuse to accept these modifications. But when you 
go into cotton mill psychology, you get into deep stuff. 

Census statistics of 1920 with regard to child 
labor in North Carolina—as doubtless in many other . 
states—are far from accurate as reflecting present con- 
ditions. It will have been noted that the decrease in 
child labor has been large during the decade. In later 
years, administration—regulations made under the 
law, plus the law—has changed greatly and rapidly. 

These are some of the facts. Whether the New 
York Weekly paper is accurate or inaccurate in its 
House-of-Rimmon concept, the reader is to judge for 
himself. 

0 


MEN’S ORGANIZATION BEHIND BOYS’ READING 


Rotary Club’s Boys’ Book List Will Have 
Wide Circulation 


A list of books that is designed both to furnish 
pleasurable reading and to have an educational value 
has been prepared by the Rotary Club of New York. 
The list is the result of the efforts of a committee rep- 
resenting seven hundred educators, school teachers, 
librarians and business men throughout the country. 
The committee was composed of Myron T. Scudder, 
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head of the Scudder School for Girls; James Roe, 
writer on current events, and John Martin, proprietor 
of John:Martin’s Bookshop and editor of John Mar- 
tin’s Book, a children’s magazine. 

The compilation of such a list is important not 
only because of the thoroughness with which it was 
drawn up but because the backing of the Rotary Club 
assures a wide interest in, and use of, the list. Though 
it was made primarily for the New York Rotary Club, 
the list probably will be either adopted by the Rotary 
Clubs of other localities or will lead to the issuance 
of similar lists by them. 

Besides being printed in The Boy, published by 
the Boys’ Work Committee of the Rotary Club of 
New York, the list appeared in full in the New York 
Evening Post and, in all likelihood, will be reprinted 
in numerous newspapers and periodicals. Additional 
titles will be added to the list later. 

The aim of the list is to provide a first and basic 
selection, “safe, sane, and constructive,” rather than 
an inclusion of all good books. 


20 Books for Boys 4 to 8 
Aesop for Children. Rand. 
Peter Patter Book. Rand. 
Pinocchio. Collodi Lippincott. 
English Fairy Tales. Jacobs. Macmillan. 
Just So Stories. Kipling. Doubleday. 


Complete Nonsense Book. Lear. Duffield. 

The Wonder Clock. Pyle. Harper. 

Pepper and Salt. Pyle. Harper. 

King of the Golden River. Ruskin. Lippincott 


Nursery History of the United, States. Barber. Stokes. 
Burgess Animal Book. Little. 


Nursery History of United States. Barber. Stokes. 
Burgess Bird Book. Little. 
The Story of Dr. Dolittle. Lofting. Stokes. 
The Red Indian Fairy Book. Olcott. Houghton. 
The Read Aloud Book. Martin. 
ete Every Child Should Know. Mabie. Double- 
ay. 
Child’s Garden of Verses. Stevenson. Rand. 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold. Baldwin. American 
Book Co. 
Cock, the Mouse and Little Red Hen. Jacobs. 
37 Books for Boys 8 to 12 
The Story of Siegfried. Scribner. 
Juan and Juanita. Baylor. Houghton. 
Master Skylark. Bennett. Century. 
Robinson Crusoe. Defoe. Harper. 
The Story Book of Science. Fabre. Century. 
Secret of Every Day Things. Fabre. Century. 


A Wonder Book. Hawthorne. Houghton. 

The Jungle Book. Kipling. Doubleday. 

The Second Jungle Book.. Kipling. Doubleday. 

The onder Adventures of Nils. Lagerlof. Double- 
ay. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

Ma:terman Ready. Marryat. 

Toby Tyler. Otis. Harper. 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. Scribner. 


Harper. 
Jacobs. 


Men of Iron. Pyle. Harper. 

Tom Sawyer. Twain. Harper. 

Huckleberry Finn. Twain. Harper. 

The Prince and the Pauper. Twain. Harper. 
Swiss Family Robinson. Wyss. Harper. 


Master of the Strong Hearts. Brooks. Dutton. 


The True Story of Christopher Columbus. 
Lothrop. : 

True Story of U. S. Grant. Brooks. Lothrop. 

The True Story of Lafayette. Brooks. Lothrop. 

In the Days of Giants. Brown. Houghton. 

Sir Marrok. French. Century. 

The Lance of Kanana. French. Lothrop. 

The Hundred Best Animals. Gask. Crowell. 

Shasta of the Wolves. Baker. Dodd. 

Dusty Star. Baker. Dodd. 


Brooks. 


The Children’s Bible. Shermand and Kent. Scribner. 
Hollow Tree and Deep Woods. Paine. Harper. 
Trail of the Spanish Horse. Schultz. Houghton. — 
Boy with U. S. Foresters. Rolt-Wheeler. Lothrop. 
Boy with U. S. Fisheries. Rolt-Wheeler. Lothrop, 
At War with Pontiac. Munroe. Scribner. 
The Magic Forest. White. Macmillan. 
The Golden Fleece. Colum. Macmillan. 

45 Books for Boys 12 to 16 
The Arabian Nights. Harper. 
The Boy Emigrants. Brooks. Scribner. 
Two Years Before the Mast. Dana. Houghton. 


The ea of the Mohicans. Cooper. Scribner, G. 
Hans Brinker. Dodge. Scribner. 

The White Company. Doyle. Harper. 

The Man Without a Country. Hale. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Hughes. 

Rip Van Winkle. Irving. Lippincott. 
Westward Ho! Kingsley. Scribner. 

Captains Courageous. Kipling. Doubleday. 
Scottish Chiefs. Porter. Scribner. 


Little. 
Harper. 


King Arthur and His Knights. Pyle. Scribner. 
Ivanhoe. Scott. Rand. 

A Virginia Cavalier. Seawell. Harper. 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton. Scribner. 


Black Beauty. Sewall. Jacobs. 
Treasure Island. Stevenson. Harper, Scribner. 4 
The Black Arrow. Stevenson. Harper, Scribner. — 

: 


Gulliver’s Travels. Swift. Harper. 4 

A Connecticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. 
Twain. Harper. 

The Mysterious Island. Verne. Scribner. 

The Book of Woodcraft. Seton. Doubleday. 


American Boy’s Handy Book of Camp Lore and Wood- 
craft. Beard. Lippincott. $ 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Houghton. 
A Tale of Two Cities. Dickens. Cosmopolitan. 
David Copperfield. Dickens. Jacobs. 
A Lincoln Conscript. Greene. Houghton. 
Boy’s Life of Roosevelt. Hagerdorn. Harper. 
The Cruise of the Dazzler. London. Century. 
Boy’s Life of Edison. Meadowcroft. Harper, 
Bob Son of Battle. Ollivant. Doubleday. 4 
The Oregon Trail. Parkman. Little. 
Conquests of Invention. Parkman. Century. 
With the Indians in the Rockies. Schulz. 
On the Warpath. Schultz. Houghton. 
Captain Chap. Stockton. Lippincott. ° 
The Flaming Feather. Monroe. Harper. 
Under Drake’s Flag. Henty. Scribner. 
With Wolfe in Canada. Henty. Scribner. 
With Lee in Virginia. Henty. Scribner. 
Redskin and Cowboy. Henty. Scribner. 
David Balfour. Stevenson. Scribner. 
The Mutineers. Hawes. Atlantic. + 
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TEACHERS’ 


By R. W. Carver 
Superintendent of Hickory Schools 


HOME IN HICKORY 


Since the Christmas holidays the teachers of the 
Hickory City Schools have been enjoying the fine new 


teachers’ home. 


The school officials have operated a home for 


their teachers for the past four years and it has proved 


very successful both from the standpoint of the 
teachers and the board. As the school system grew 
the leased building became too small to accomodate 


the needs and some of the teachers again found it 


difficult to secure suitable places to live. 
The board realized that something had to be done 


-and an architect was called into conference, and em- 


ployed to prepare plans for a building which was to 


be modern in every respect, and so constructed that at 





any time additions could be made without in any way 


-Impairing the appearance of the building. The result 


is that the Hickory teachers now occupy a handsome 
face brick residence which cost thirty thousand dollars, 
and contains in all twenty eight rooms. 

There are two commodious reception rooms, a 


combination office and sitting room for the matron, 


servant quarters, dining room which will comfortably 
seat forty persons, and a modern kitchen of the hotel 
type. The bed rooms are 14 by 14 feet, exclusive 


of two closets 4 by 6 feet in each room, and there 


is a lavoratory in each bed room with facilities for 
both hot and cold water at all times. A laundry room 
is provided in. the basement so that it is not neces- 
sary for teachers to search the town for the purpose 


‘of getting their washing done, and neither do they 


have to pay anything like the prices of the steam 
laundries. ‘There is also provided and equipped two 
small rooms, one for pressing and one for sewing. 


The bed rooms are completely equipped with Simmons 


Steel Furniture. This includes beds, study tables, 
chairs, etc., all steel. The building is exceptionally 
well provided with bath room facilities, and has an 
excellent steam heating plant. Since the teacherage 
is located on the high school ground it is very con- 
venient for the high school fireman to look after the 
heating plant at both places. 


We do not operate on the co-operative plan. Ex- 
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CO-OPERATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL PEOPLE 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


By Aveline Ashworth, N. C. C. W., 1924 


In 1915 the Legislature of North Carolina enacted 
a co-operative enterprise law which includes co-opera- 
tion credit, and shares equally in privileges and ratably 
in shares. Profits are rated according to holding of 
paid-up shares and according to the business done by 
the co-operators with the unions. These unions’ are 
enlarging the field of their activity from year to year. 
They purchase fertilizers, machinery and supplies and 
arrange for storage and shipment of the products to 
their members. When once established in a commun- 
ity, the credit union can increase its resources and 
undertakings and soon become able to carry on the 
various kinds of work undertaken by co-operative 
enterprises in general. 

Co-operation among the farmers may be divided 
into three general classes: co-operative production, co- 
operative marketing, and co-operative societies for 
banking. The farmers of Catawba County were one 
of the first to organize co-operative associations and 
have developed each of these to some extent. The 
chief co-operative institutions among the farmers of 
this county are: The Catawba Co-operative Creamery, 
the Catawba Sweet Potato Growers’ Association, the 
Catawba Farmers’ Union Warehouse Company, ‘and 
the Catawba Rural Credit Association. The organi- 
zation, operation and results of each of these enter- 
prises will be described. 

A field. agent of the United State Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. J. A. Conover, began the agitation 
for a creamery in 1912. At first the number of patrons 
was small, but grew so rapidly that larger facilities 
became necessary and after the first three years a new 
creamery with modern appliance and convenience was 
built at Hickory. The farmers separate the cream 
in their own dairies, put it in sanitary eight-gallon 
cans and it is collected by the creamery wagons. The 
butter is molded into one-pound blocks, stamped with 
the creamery’s design, wrapped with oiled paper and 
packed in pasteboard boxes. It is marketed in Georgia, 
Alabama, South Carolina and all over the South. 

The creamery began to handle eggs as a side line 
but it has developed into an important branch of 
business. The eggs are packed in cartons of one dozen 
each and are collected with the cream. Every farmer 
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has a number which is stamped on each egg so that. 
in case of a complaint by a purchaser, the eggs may 
be traced to the farmer who packed them. If five 
complaints are filed against one farmer he is not al- 
lowed to sell any more eggs through the creamery. 
The farmers are paid directly by the collectors and 
the amount is from two to four cents above the local 
store price. The net earnings after paying the interest 
on the paid-up stock are divided among the stock- 
holders in the proportion that they have furnished 
business to the creamery. 

This enterprise buys not only the farmers’ milk 
and eggs but also turkeys, chickens, pork, berries and 
other produce which it distributes over a wide area. 
It ships annually more than three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds of butter, three hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds of poultry, eight thousand gallons 
of ice cream, one half million dozen eggs and large 
quantities of cheese and other farm products. 


The Catawba Farmers’ Union Warehouse Com- 
pany is a well organized institution also. It is a 
wholesale warehouse for all farmers in the county. 
It was incorporated in July, 1923, the shares being sold 
at five dollars each. This enabled farmers with or- 
dinary income to purchase stock. The officers are: 
president, vice president, secretary and treasurer. A 
board of directors is chosen by the stockholders. The 
company charges ten per cent over and above the cost 
of handling goods, while the local merchants charge 
more than ten per cent. The farmers also share in 
the profits when the total amount of net earnings 
exceeds six per cent on the amount of paid-up stock. 
In this way every one profits either directly through 
the profits or indirectly through the saving on pur- 
chases. This type of co-operative organization will 
eliminate the middleman and afford the farmers more 
capital to put into their business. 


The Catawba Sweet Potato Growers’ Association 
was organized in November, 1913 for the purpose of 
increasing the production of sweet potatoes, of im- 
proving their quality, and of standardizing the package 
for their shipment. A membership fee of one dollar 
is charged and each member is urged to sell his 
potatoes through’ the association and is forced to offer 
them to the association before placing them on market. 
A small fee of ten cents per crate or five cents per 
basket is charged to cover the expense of handling 
the potatoes and if there is a surplus it is distributed 
among the members in proportion to the amount sup- 
plied tothe association. 

The Cawtaba Rural Credit Association was or- 
ganized in January, 1914. Its purpose was 1 to “enable 
the subscribers to assist each other by means of loans, 
to acquire farm land and other real estate and to ac- 


members.” This association was the first of its kind 
in North Carolina, but similar associations have been 
organized in Alexander, Burke and Caldwell counties. 
The management is vested in a board of eight direc- 
tors, elected for a year, which elects a president, a vice 
president, a secretary, a treasurer, and also a loan 
committee from each township in which the associa- 
tion operates. Each member pays a fee of fifty cents 
per share and one dollar per month for each share 


‘ signing a contract which says that they will sell their 
cumulate an emergency fund for the benefit of its'f 


subscribed. Money is loaned to shareholders only 
and the borrower must carry one share of stock for 
every one hundred dollars borrowed. Such an associa- 
tion as this is of great assistance to the farmers. 


Great results of the co-operative movement have 
been and are being accomplished in Catawba county. 
The farmer has had his purse filled with money and 
a new spirit has been infused in him. Up-to-date 
methods, labor-saving implements, blooded stock, 
many comforts and conveniences in the home, good 
roads, automobiles and other things have added to 
the attractiveness of farm life. 

Not only do we find the co-operative creameries 
in Catawba, but in other counties as well. The 
Mooresville Creamery in Iredell county and the Tar-. 
boro Milk Plant in Edgecomb county have been very 
profitable. The Mooresville Creamery was organized 
in 1914 with the stock selling at twenty-five dollars 
a share. The cream is brought twice a week in sum- 
mer and once a week in winter. An effort is made 
to get clean wholesome cream which is carefully kept 
and handled by the farmers. A receipt is given for 
the cream and when the per cent of butter fat is 
determined at the creamery, payment is made on the 
basis of the total butter fat contained. In Tarboro | 
the town owns a pasteurization plant which handles 
all the milk used in town. No milk can be sold un- 
less pasteurized. The plant buys the milk, pasteurizes 
it and delivers it to the consumers. The cows from 
which the milk is produced are regularly inspected for 
tuberculosis. Milk tickets are used so that the milk 
is paid for in cash and the tickets are destroyed daily 
by the clerks in order to prevent transmission of. 
germs. The plant occupies a modern, fly-proof, sani- 
tary building and the employees are required to wear 
white suits. These organizations by producing whole-— 
some milk have decreased the death rate of babies and 
increased the general health of the people of the towns. 


Co-operative marketing is designed for the pur- 
pose of helping the farmer get more for his crops 
and of stabalizing the market. The cotton and to- 
bacco associations of North Carolina are doing much 
along this line. The cotton association is composed 
of thirty-two thousand farmers from forty-seven coun- 
ties. The purpose is to market cotton produced by its 
members, securing, as far as possible, a fair return 
for honest labor in the cotton fields. The motto is, 
“organized for business.”’ In other words, it is neither — 
a fraternal nor a social order, nor will it be concerned 
with politics. 4 

The membership of the association consists only 
of those who produce cotton or receive cotton as share 
rent. The members join the association by simply 


cotton only through the association for a period of 
five years. This is necessary to insure to the associa- 
tion a sufficient number of bales of cotton to secure 
the contract made with the spinners. The business _ 
end is under direct control of a board of directors, 
ten of whom are elected by members of the associa-— 
tion, and the eleventh is appointed by the Govenor 
of North Carolina to represent the interests of. tel 
general public. 


Small fees for the purpose of paying the actual 





| 
| 
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expenses of the organization are charged the members. 
There is no capital stock and the associations are 
run without profit. If there is any surplus after the 
actual expenses have been paid it is divided among 
the members, according to the amount and quality of 
cotton sold for each member. During the past year 
more than twenty-seven thousand North Carolina 
farmers have signed marketing contracts representing 
more than four hundred thousand bales of cotton. This 
method of marketing crops is working with marvelous 
results in North Carolina. 


The Tobacco Co-operative Association is similar 
to the cotton association. It grew out of an attempt 
to improve bad economic conditions among the grow- 
ers. In 1920 the tobacco crop had been estimated at 
thirty cents a pound and was sold at an average of 
twenty cents. This fall in prices convinced the farm- 
ers that the remedy for the speculative system was 
its abolishment. California farms had not suffered 
from this collapse, hence North Carolina and Virginia 
asked for an expert from California to teach the 
system of co-operatvie marketing. Aaron Sapiro, an 
expert, came to Raleigh in January, 1921 and met 
the tobacco growers. He explained the system in use 
in California and its splendid results. The growers 
adopted the co-operative commodity marketing plan, 
drew up a contract and appointed an organization 
committee. This committee was given until January 
1, 1922, to complete the sign-up of fifty per cent of the 
tobacco and growers and to secure two hundred thous- 
and bales of cotton in order to make the contracts 
valid. It is needless to say that the goal was reached 
and the farmers’ organization emerged victorious with 
sixty-five thousand members. On January 1, 1923, 
eighty-five thousand growers composed the _ tobacco 
association. 


The membership contracts are binding and apply 
not only to co-operative selling associations, but to all 
business undertakings. The real purposes of the asso- 
ciation are the stabalizing of the local markets, the 
reduction of speculation, and the handling of the prob- 
lems of the tobacco growers co-operatively and collec- 
tively. The central office of the association consists of 
a sales, a finance, a legal, and a field service depart- 
ment, and maintains a warehouse. It is controlled by 
twenty-five directors, twenty-two of whom are elected 
by the members and three appointed by the governors 
of North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. The 


‘leaf department grades the tobacco into pools, accord- 


co-operation with manufacturers and consumers. 


ing to standards set up after much careful eat 

e 
sales policies are determined by the board of directors 
with the advice of experts who are in touch with con- 
ditions affecting the market. The finance departments 
secure the funds for advances and when sufficient 
sales have been made, repay these loans and make 


returns to the growers for each pound delivered to the 


association. The legal departments guide the organi- 
zation in its legal matters and pay especial attention 
to the members who break any contracts. The field 
service departments render a great service to the grow- 


ers by aiding in increasing membership, giving infor- 
- mation to growers, supervising local units and giving 
_™methods of improvement of products. 
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As a result of the association the members are 
learning to raise a better quality of tobacco and cotton 
and to grade it better before bringing it to market. 
They are prospering as never before. The value of 
the crops of eighty thousand cottorr and tobacco farm- 
ers as given out by the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture was two hundred fifty million dollars this 
fall as compared with one hundred fiftey-seven million 
in 1920. Mr. Sapiro says, “Schools, churches and li- 
braries have increased in number and there has been a 
constant increase in the amount of life insurance car- 
ried by co-operative farmers. Miles of good roads 
have been built and standards of living have been 
raised.” 

Small curb markets have been organized recently 
in New Bern, Kinston, Gastonia and Lumberton. These 
are growing rapidly, and relieve the farmers of peddling 
their produce from house to house, and also provide 
a more satisfactory distribution to the housewives. 
They tend to standardize quality and price, and to 
encourage farmers to produce a surplus for the market. 
Although these markets are small they are making re- 
markable records and will increase and grow rapidly. 

One of the best examples of the co-operative move- 
ment is the Farmers’ Federation of Buncombe and 
Henderson counties with headquarters at Asheville. 
This organization began in 1920, and under the lead- 
ership of the president, Mr. James G. K. McClure, 
has made a remarkable progress. The farmers of this 
section were forced to take such low prices for their 
produce in the local markets that they found it did not 
pay to raise a surplus. If they tried to ship to distant 
markets individually, they found the cost too great 
for profit. Because of the prevailing condition, the 
farmers realized that something must be done, and 
they went to work to do it. Mr. McClure saw the 
needs of the farmers and began to work with them to 
get control of their business and remedy conditions. 

In the summer of 1920 a few farmers of Fair- 
view township met and organized the “Fairview Fed- 
eration of Farmers.” A president, vice president, sec- 
retary and treasurer were elected and they launched 
a membership campaign through the summer and fall. 
Late in the fall a constitution was adopted and the 
organization was incorporated under the laws of North 
Carolina. The plans are given in the following state- 
ment: 

2 “To build a great egg and chicken market, ship- 
ping carloads to New York; to build up the trucking 
industry, supplying the local market and shipping 
iced cars of mixed vegetables to the South; to develop 
the shipping of apples, potatoes and small fruits; to 
cover the county with truck routes, operating regu- 
larly, which will bring in the farmers’ cream, poultry 
and produce and carry back the farmers’ supplies.” 
In order to carry out these plans, the Federation owns 
warehouses at Fairview, Craggy, and Fletcher and op- 
erates leased warehouses at Weaverville and Asheville. 

This organization is run on the true co-operative 
plan. Stock in the company receives six per cent and 
when this is paid all profits are paid to the stock- 
holders in proportion to the business they have done 
through the organization. There are quarterly busi- 
ness meetings of the stockholders combined with social 
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meetings afterwards. An annual business meeting is 
held once a year at which five directors are elected. 
Each member has one vote, regardless of the amount 
of stock he owns. 


The progress that the Federation is making and 
the results that are being accomplished are remark- 
able. On December 31, 1920, the Federation declared 
its first dividend of six per cent on common stock, 
and five per cent on business done by the stockholders. 
During the year of 1921 the Federation idea grew 
until it became a county and sectional idea. The 
“Farmers’ Federation News Sheet,” published at Ashe- 
Ville, became a monthly publication for the purpose 
of advancing the interests of the farmers of Western 
North Carolina. A warehouse was built at Craggy, 
and a storage house for potatoes, with cellar capacity 
of two thousand bushels and an upper story for seed, 
at Fairview. In 1922 the growth of the Federation 
was greater than during the preceding months. The 
books were audited by an expert accountant and 
changes in the system were installed. Quarterly meet- 
ings were held in each section and all the members 


heard of the progress made, and the plans for the 


future. At each meeting pictures or lectures were 
given on some phase of interest to the farmers. The 
president reported that the ® “paid in capital stock 
had increased from three thousand dollars on Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, to four thousand on December 31, 1921.” 
By June 20, 1922, the paid in capital had increased 
to nineteen thousand five hundred eighty-two dollars, 
and on July 22, 1922, the six hundredth stockholder 
joined the Federation. Dr. E. W. Grove offered to 
invest five thousand dollars if the citizens would invest 
fifteen thousand, and within three weeks sixteen thous- 
and nine hundred dollars worth of stock had been 
subscribed. New warehouses were erected at Fletcher 
in Henderson county and at Weaverville. Six or eight 
car loads of apples were shipped and a fair price was 
received for them. 4 “The year closed with a paid 
in capital stock of forty thousand nine hundred thirty- 
six dollars,” operation of three warehouses and a busi- 
ness done during the year of two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

This progress continued through the year 1923. 
The marketing department handled ten thousand bush- 
els of potatoes during the spring and summer and sold 
the strawberries for several cents higher than the 
local markets paid. This department specialized in 
poultry, eggs, potatoes, apples and cabbage. On the 
first of July the Federation was operating five ware- 
housese with a 5 “paid in capital stock of sixty-two 
thousand dollars and with nine hundred and forty- 
five shareholders.” The marketing department supplied 
not only the local markets, but made shipments to 
other parts of the country. For the year 1923, end- 
ing December 31, the directors declared a dividend 
of six per cent on paid up stock and five per cent 
on business done with the federation, a business total- 
ling about a half million. The president states that. 


the “success has been due to loyalty and patronage 
and support of the members.” 


_ It 1s almost useless to mention the benefits de- 
rived from an organization making such progress. as 
the Farmers’ Federation, The work of this organi- 


zation has only begun and is continually enlarging. 
According to the Asheville Citizen, “Eleven hundred 
men united have become a force to be reckoned with. 
They have commenced to build prosperity for them- 
selves and this entire section. The organization is 
not only transforming old customs in growing the 
crops, but is putting new life into the industry of 
stock-raising, a business which has too long been neg- 
lected in the mountains of Western North Carolina.” 
The farmers have saved thousands of dollars through 
the Federation, and their goal is a membership which 
will include every farmer in Western North Carolina 
The future looks very bright and greater things are 
being planned than have been accomplished in the 
past. 

The results of this great co-operative movement 
in North Carolina have been many and varied. The 
Raleigh News and Observer states, “It gave faith to 
the farmer to go forward; it brought together the 
farmers in a united study to improve farming con- 
ditions, and has been the greatest factor in diversifi- 
cation; and it has had an undoubted effect in increas- 
ing the price on farm products.” Improvements have 
been and are being made in quality, in grading, and 
in packing commodities which could not be accomp- 
lished except through co-operative endeavor. In ad- 
dition to the direct economic. gains derived from or- 
ganization, important social.and business benefits have 
resulted. The individualistic tendencies of the farmers 
have been partly broken down through the association; 
they have more in common and their coming in con- 
tact with each other at business meetings makes’ it 
easier for them to approach each other in social in- 
tercourse. Experience in the marketing associations 
has given them both business experience and a greater 
business responsibility. 


In spite of this growth and the fact that the farm- 
ers of North Carolina are in a better economic con- 
dition than they have been for years, there is a ten- 
dency to fear and mistrust the co-operative organi- 
zations. In Cumberland county complaints have been 
made as to the accuracy and carefulness in the book- 
keeping of the associations. In Alexander county there 
are complaints because the members are not receiving 
their dividends. The farmers are unable to produce 
a crop without financial assistance, usually from the 
local merchants, for the local banks cannot carry the 
burden. This situation is being relieved to a great 
extent by the establishment of the credit Banks. One 
of these is at Columbia and includes North Carolina 
in its territory. The purpose of these Banks is to 
provide means of securing credit for the production of 
crops, thus enabling the farmers to pay cash for sup-. 
plies and for fertilizers. Such banks will aid in re- 
moving the mistrust and fear of the farmers. Also, 
the members must put their “shoulders to the wheel,” 
and make each association a live organization. Each 
member must have the good of the association at 
heart, with a view to helping it. give good service to 
its members. Co-operation must: be supported by 
every farmer in North Carolina, if our state is to 
remain fourth among the states in the value of its 
agricultural products. 


Not only does co-operation: benefit individuals and. 


_ they believed that school paid. One very interesting © 
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states economically, but its scope is broader and wider. 
It introduces the spirit of fellowship between indi- 
viduals, breaks down the old animosities and substi- 


‘tutes mutual aid for economic competition. 


University of North Carolina Record. 
Farmers’ Federation News Sheet. 
Progressive Farmer. 

Farmers’ Federation News Sheet. 

The Asheville Citizen. 
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perience has taught that this often means that “every- 
body is expected to help operate.” The teacherage 
is Operated as a part of the city school system under 
the direct supervision of the superintendent of schools. 
Each year he recommends a matron for this position 
just as teachers and principals of the system are rec- 
ommended, and the matron bears the same relation 
to the superintendent and board as do the principals. 
Miss Emma Morrell, who has spent quite a number 
of years as teacher of home economics, and also served 
for four years just before coming to Hickory as Dean 
of Women in one of the larger colleges of the state 
has direct charge of the teacherage. She makes a 
real home for the teachers and her wise and efficient 
management has been largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the past four years. 

A fixed price of thirty one dollars per month is 
being charged to the teachers this year for all neces- 
sary living expenses. However this only includes two 
meals. It happens that a hot lunch room is in opera- 
tion. in each of the Hickory schools and the teachers 
for fifteen cents can buy a very appetizing noon lunch. 
This is also very acceptable to the one who would 
otherwise be called upon to prepare thirty lunches 
each day. The total cost of living is about thirty six 
dollars a month for the Hickory teachers. 

Certainly the problem of suitable places for the 
teachers to live has been satisfactorily solved in 
Hickory. 

2 ol a yet el La 


- Ralph P. Holben in his doctor’s thesis, entitled 
“Poverty With Relation to Education,” states that 
60 per cent of the parents of the hundred families 
whose situation he looked into undoubtedly had edu- 
cational ideals, but the lack of appreciation of the 
value of education was usually concomitant with de- 
graded poverty as contrasted with undegraded poverty. 
The verdict of the thinking poor parents seemed to 
be against the continuation school. On the whole, 


conclusion came out of the study—‘“That fathers and 
mothers in these hundred families were generally of 


the same average education level, namely, poor peo- 


ple tend to marry persons of about the same educa- 


- tional status.” 


—Reprinted from The Child Welfare League of America 
_ Bulletin, January 15, 1924. 


ADVANTAGES OF CO-OPERATION TO FARMERS 
By Helon Murchison, N. C. C. W., 1923 


If farming can be made a profitable business, if 
it can be considered the most healthful occupation 
known to man, and if, at the same time, life on the 
farm can be full of many of the opportunities which 
the city affords, country life will be the ideal life of 
the community. Before this can occur, however, many 
changes must take place. Something must be done 
to check the steady flow of population away from the 
rather dull, open air country to the luring opportuni- 
ties of the crowded city. 


The farmer of today to succeed must awake to 
the realization that conditions have changed, and that 
he must meet these new conditions. It is no longer 
an age in which the farmer is interested in producing 
things as in previous times, but it 1s an age in which 
he must be concerned with buying and selling. Until 
he realizes the value of selling and buying in a busi- 
ness-like way, the farmer will never reap full benefits 
of marked success. He must learn to be more than 
a producer of crops and livestock; he must find the 
best fertilizer; he must learn the best way to rotate 
crops; he must know just what it costs to produce 
his crops; he must understand how to insure and how 
to market his produce; and, furthermore, he must 
be wise in investing the money received from produc- 
tion. 

In order to do this, organization of some sort 
is necessary. Farmers live at great distances, of 
course, and this adds difficulty ta a system of co- 
operation, but this hindrance should not discourage 
the man who is really interested in the movement. 
Organization is, moreover, made easier each year as 
the population becomes denser. 


It is the duty of the farmer to be interested in 
this movement known as co-operation, to earnestly 
want improvements, and, as a result, to demand these 
changes, and sooner or later they will be forth coming. 
It is only through organization and co-operation that 
the manufacturer, the meat packer, and the commer- 
cial dealer have been able to meet new conditions 
which have confronted them from time to time. It 
is co-operation that has enabled the business man to 
“pocket”. money, and to make himself a place in the 
world, so to speak. Why then should the farmer 
stand aloof any longer? Is not he the backbone of 
the nation? And after all, is he not entitled to his 
share of the profits in business transaction? © 


Co-operative enterprises may be described as 
“those forms of voluntary association in which indi- 
viduals unite for mutual aid in the production of 
wealth, which they will share among themselves upon 
principles of equity, reason, and the common good.” 
Among the farmers, we may explain co-operation as 
organized effort to dispose of their crops to the best 
advantage, and to purchase supplies at as low price 
as possible. It is undoubtedly true that a group of 
farmers working together can buy and sell more profi- 
tably than each can individually. It is then this 
motive that urges the formation of co-operative insti- 
tutions among the farmers. 

Co-operative marketing is designed primarily, 
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for the purpose of helping the farmer get more for 
his crops, a fair price in other words. It is for the 
purpose of putting the dealers’ profits into the pockets 
of the producers. 


Co-operative marketing is not a new-fangled 
scheme for selling crops; it is not an untried system. 
For sixty years or more, the farmers of Denmark 
have successfully marketed their crops co-operatively. 
In our own United States, the fruit growers of Cali- 
fornia have marketed their lemons, oranges, nuts, 
olives, prunes, and raisins in this way for twenty-five 
years or more. Through these years, the farmers in 
Denmark and the growers in California have been 
working out a successful system, and it is this system 
that is now offered to our North Carolina farmers. 
It is a highly perfected, well-seasoned, and efficient 
business organization for marketing farm crops.” 

Let us see then what advancement the farmers 
of North Carolina have made along the lines of co- 
operation. 


In 1912 there were 718 telephone systems in 
North Carolina, 109,000 miles of wire and 65,000 
telephones. Some 650 of these were country telephone 
systems owned and operated privately by groups of 
farmers. These farmers had in use nearly 25,000 
miles of wire, and 20,000 telephones. There were in 


Orange County alone 1,200 country telephones on co- 
operative lines in 1912. 


In 1914 the Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation with headquarters in Raleigh had nearly 
20,000 members who carried insurance amounting to 
$17,570,000 at an average cost of $3.60 per thousand. 
There are, moreover, other associations of this kind 
with headquarters in Rocky Mount, Gaston, Mecklen- 
burg, Rowan, Union, and other counties. 

Many of the farmers of North Carolina realized 
several years ago that the time had come when they 
must stop talking co-operation and begin practicing 
co-operation. “We must not only say ‘the farmers 
must be organized’ but we must say ‘the farmers must 





, 


be organized to do something.’”” The Farmer’s Union 
in North Carolina is the best organized, the most 
active, and the most influential union in the United 
States.* Their co-operative enterprises number fifty 
or more, mainly warehouses, merchandise stores, and 
fertilizer concerns. The purpose of this organization 
is to promote better farming methods, to advance 
better means of handling crops after they are pro- 
duced, and to bring about needed reforms. 


In this North Carolina State Farmers’ Union, there 
are discussed plans of co-operation which should be 
taken up by the members of the Union, either through 
their local or county organizations; quarterly reports 
are given to the county union, and each county union 
reports to the state union the number. of its members 
interested in the different types of co-operative en- 
terprises—co-operative cotton warehouses, co-opera- 
tive tobacco warehouses, co-operative creameries, co- 
operative telephones lines, etc. Then. comparative 
statements are published to show how each local com- 
pares with other locals, and how each county com- 
pares with other counties. 


In 1912 the report of the educational committee 
of this organization gives us an idea of the work of 
farmers along educational lines. They advocated com- 
pulsory education for children from eight to fifteen 
years of age. They declared for a minimum term of 
six months school for all county boys and girls from 
Currituck to Cherokee counties. . And in order to 
finance this movement, they advocated an increase in 
the state tax. They insisted upon free text books for 
children whose parents were really unable to buy them. 
Moreover, this union insisted on a “State Public 
School Commission” to be composed of men especially 
interested in seeing country girls and boys of North 
Carolina get a fair chance at education. As it is. 
now, every state institution ni North Carolina has a 
Board of Trustees who are fighting hard to get ap- 
propriations for their specific institution, but before 
this time, there had been no board that felt it its 
duty to go to the Legislature and fight for the farm 
boys and girls. 1 


Thus we see that in 1912, the Farmers’ Union 
was making great headway along the lines of bettering 
social conditions. Everything, of course, could not 
be changed within one year or even two or three, but 
as time goes on, we see that the farmers, through or- 
ganization and co-operation, have steadily made prog- 
ress by causing the outside world to feel the pressure 
of their existence. Through united effort they have 
been able to show the business man that they, too,: 
have learned to carry on their work in a business-like | 
way. In fact they have discovered that the co-opera-— 
tive movement is not only the most promising but 
also the most practical channel through which to man- 


‘age their transactions. 


The results of this movement are: it has given 
courage to the farmer to go forward, it has brought. 
the farmers together in a united study to improve. 
farming associations, and it has had a great effect 
upon the increase in the price of farm products. Until 
he joins the Co-operative Association, the farmer. will 
never be ‘able to reap benefits that are really his, and 
as long as he allows it, the middleman will continue 





- the laboring farmer. 
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to gather the greater amount of profit and to crush 
It is not just for this member of 
the agricultural class to be treated in this manner. 
Why, then, does he permit it? In other words, how 
much longer will the farmer attempt to get along with- 
out the help of the co-operative association? 

*Hxtension Bulletin of U. of N. C., No. 8. 

*U. of N. C. Extension Bulletin, Vol. II. No. 9, 
pp 129. . 

*The Progressive Farmer, Vol. 27, pp 1326. 

*University of N. C. Record (Series 11-20) No. 140, 
pp 47, 1912. 
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A CHILD’S CURIOSITY AND INTEREST 
Elizabeth A. Perkins 


What is curiosity? 

Has it value 

What are some of its results? 

Ought we.to curb a child’s curiosity 

The: baby cries for the moon. The small boy 
takes a perfectly good clock to pieces. The little girl 
steals into the room where the beautiful doll (which she 
was not to handle) has been placed, and takes off all 
of its clothing. A tired mother exclaims, “Johnnie is 
so mischievous; he is so curious about everything, it 
gets him into all sorts of trouble.” “What can we do 
about these things?” is a perfectly legitimate question 
from the tired mother. 

What is curiosity? What does this great instinct 
mean to the child? How may we make it of value in 
the chlid’s training and education? 

Plato said, “Curiosity is the mother of all know- 
ledge.” Kirkpatrick in “Fundamentals of Child Study” 
writes, “From the moment that the sunbeams dancing 
on the wall, or the little hands waving before the eyes, 
hold the infant’s gaze, till the time when the latest 


discoveries in science are eagerly examined by the sa- 


vant, curiosity in some form daily and hourly a factor 
in human action and thought. 

“It may be described as an appetite for new ex- 
periences. In infancy everything is new, hence every- 
thing is interesting. Curiosity is early manifested in 
a tendency to prolong a sensation, as by gazing at a 
new object; or to reproduce it, as when a sound is 
made; or to act so as to get one or more additional 


sensations as when an object seen is felt of; or to find. 


the relation of one sensation to others as when a child 
discovers that touching an object being struck will dead- 
en the sound. Later similar things are true of ideas.” 

Curiosity is a desire to know. Curiosity prolongs 


interest. As one part of a subject or thing is under- 


bi 
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stood, curiosity gives the desire to go on studying. Curi- 
osity produces a concentration in activity which we 
call attention. 

Let us object to the wrong assumption that curi- 
osity is meddlesomeness. It is not meddlesomeness in 
children. And let us. remember, what is literally true, 
for both grown-ups and children, that if supplied with 
really vital matter over which to be curious and inter- 
ested, neither grown-ups nor children would be meddle- 
some. . 
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1922—-A RECREATION MILESTONE 


The Growth of Recreation in America 


By Mabel Travis Wood 


Last year cities in the United States gave more 
money and thought to public play than ever before, 
as is shown by the Year Book statistics of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. The 
1922 expenditures for playground and recreation pur- 
poses listed by 472 of the 505 cities sending reports 
complete enough for publication totalled $9,317,048.79, 
an increase of nearly half a million dollars over the 
amount reported in 1921. 

A few years ago a city considered itself pro- 
gressive if it gave its children a summer playground. 
Now 215 cities make the provision of supervised rec- 
reation for young and old their year-round job, and 
consider their play facilities as important an asset as 
good roads and proper sanitation. A comparison of 
1921 and 1922 reports shows that during the latter 
year ninety more recreation centers were maintained 
under paid leadership the year round, 169 cities re- 
porting a total of 895 centers. There was also a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of summer centers, 
2,624 being reported by 417 cities in 1921 and 2,834 
by 416 cities in 1922. 

From its beginning the recreation movement has 
emphasized the importance of securing trained lead- 
ership. Experience has proved that one playground 
under direction is worth more than two where chil- 
dren play at random. Particularly encouraging, then, 
is a thirty per, cent gain during 1922 in the number 
of trained play directors employed the year round. 
This number reached 2,026, while the total number 
of paid workers, including those employed on_ part 
time, was 10,867. Many cities are conducting classes 
to train workers in play direction. Forty-seven cities 
reported an enrollment of 2,143 students in train- 
ing classes for paid workers, and of the seventy cities 
having classes for training volunteer workers, thirty- 
nine reported an enrollment of 1,440. 

More Facilities Gained 

There has been an increase in facilities as well as 
in leadership. New swimming pools, tennis courts, 
athletic fields and municipal summer camps have play- 
ed their part in the 1922 recreation progress. Thirty- 
five cities reported gifts of playground sites by public- 
spirited citizens. The value of only fifteen of these 
was announced, but this amounted to $611,400. One 
hundred and eightly cities now report swimming pools, 
as contrasted with 122 for 1921. The following figures 
show how cities are making up to the modern young- 
ster—and his parents, too—the delights of the “old 
swimmin’ hole’ of yesteryear. 

Cities Reporting Total 


SWiIminine DOULS == pmreesee sn 180 465 
Publict bats eee eee ea erae Ot 398 
Bathingybeachesssaeeess tte -== ie 223 


Two hundred and eighty-six community buildings 
used exclusively for recreation purposes are now main- 
tained by I11 cities. Fifty-two cities stated the value 
of their community buildings, the total being $8,595,-» 
548. . 
In districts where cities have not yet been able 
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to supply playgrounds, they are safeguarding street 
play by closing streets at stated hours and providing 
play leaders. That street play receives more attention 
each year is proved by these Year Book statistics: 


1922 1921 1920 
Cities reporting streets closed 
TON; DIAY este te ee 53 38 29 
Cities reporting streets closed 
for play under leadership____36 ip) 17 
Cities reporting streets closed 
FORT COASTING Wie k el meses 131 98 96 


Effect on Juvenile Delinquency 

One of the outstanding values of playground work 
during 1922 has been its effect upon juvenile delin- 
quency. Not only does money spent for wholesome 
recreation lower expenditures for juvenile courts and 
reformatories, but it builds constructive citizenship. In 
St. Louis, a decrease of seventy-five per cent in the 
number of juvenile court cases was reported in a 
single district after the establishment of a playground. 


Since the Recreation Commission of Passaic, New Jer-. 


sey, opened a recreation hall where sixty-eight basket- 
ball teams have their games, the juvenile judge is 
seriously considering closing his court. The boys are 
so busy at play that they have no time to get into 
mischief. In Yakima, Washington, juvenile delin- 
quency was reduced fifty per cent after the establish- 
ment of a recreation program by a local Community 
Service committee. Through an athletic club a gang 
of boys well known to the court became a force for 
better citizenship, putting up street signs, organizing 
a night school and working with the judge to help 
other boys go straight. 

The sources of support of the recreation work in 
the 505 cities reporting to the Year Book were listed 
as follows: 


Munieipal jiunids queen de eae 238 
Pinrvaite | Pads tes Ur UNE ho Bee ha a 140 
Municipal and private funds ....-__-_-___. 118 
Countyiatinds Wed choc pi Sn ik area 7 
State, municipal and private funds __________ 2 


During 1922 eighteen cities, including Oxnard, 
California, Kansas City, Kansas, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, Roselle, New Jersey, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, and Scranton, Pennsylvania, voted bond is- 
sues for recreation purposes to the total of $1,155,180. 

Statistics on the number of people who daily en- 
joyed public play activities last year prove that money 
spent for this purpose was very economically admin- 
istered. A dollar spent for recreation seems to go at 
least as far as a dollar spent for any other civic pur- 
pose. Commenting upon, the economy of supervised 
recreation and urging wider play expenditures for 
1923, the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America points out that the United States spends for 
tobacco, candy, chewing gum, soft drinks and theatre 
admissions over $9,400,000 daily, which is more than 
the expenditure for public recreation by 427 cities dur- 
ing the entire year of 1922. The per capita cost for 
these luxuries is thirty-two dollars, while the per capita 
cost for public recreation, a recognized necessity, is 
nine cents. 


—Reprinted from The Community Center, May-August, 
1923. ‘ 
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Curiosity is of real value. Without curiosity the 
process of learning would be simply mechanical. Curi- 
osity puts spirit and life into the process of learning. 


Quoting further from Kirkpatrick “By means of 
curiosity a child is brought into intimate relation with’ 
various phases of his environment instead of simply 
those that minister to his existence. Everything around 
him is made a part of himself. The trees, the hills, 
birds, the people of his home surroundings are com- — 
pared and related to what he finds in new surround- 
ings.” 


Almost everything which the child learns through 
curiosity will be of future value to him. “A child 
who has learned that wood floats, wasps sting, plants 
grow, fire burns, etc., may on occasion use the know- 
ledge in a practical way. Curiosity is continually 
preparing for the right response to conditions that may 
be met in the future. If a man never learned any- 
thing before he had occasion to use it, he would suffer 
in countless ways from improper and delayed action. 
Necessity is a great teacher, but curiosity is a greater 
teacher in early life, because even in early infancy 
it gives lessons which prepare for life. 


“The race as well as individuals, has Jearned 
much by means of curiosity. In its highest form 
curiosity has led to many scientific discoveries of no 
immediate practical value. Sooner or later, however, 
these abstract scientific truths nearly always find prac- 
tical applications.” 


Every normal child has a large degree of curiosity 
which should be satisfied and encouraged. For the 
small boy a large box of blocks cut by a carpenter 
or by father has more fascination than a small box 
of more beautiful ones, for the larger number provides 
more combinations.” For the little girl, a small doll 
which can be dressed again and again, provides more 
happiness than a very expensive one, which is to be 
looked at only. 


But what about the boy who takes a perfectly 
good clock to pieces, or pulls up a-plant to see it 
grow? An old clock taken to pieces and studied will 
satisfy the child’s curiosity, and it is interesting, isn’t 
it? Mother and child together may take, up one little 
plant very carefully, and perhaps return it safely to 
the soil, and the child will see just how the little roots 
grow. 


A fundamental principle to be taught children is 
to respect the property and rights of others—but an 
equally strong fundamental principle in child training 
is to arouse his interest in all things good, mechanical, — 
living and spiritual, and to satisfy that curiosity and — 
interest. Or 


The normal child is a living interrogation. Fath- 
ers and mothers are great sources of . information. — 
Happy parents! Happy children! = i. 


—Reprinted from the Union Signal of January 10, 1924. 
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A FEW PLAIN FACTS ABOUT FLIES 


The fly season is upon us. Already has the house 
fly begun to walk upon the window pane and hover 
about the kitchen. Already it has taken up its fa- 
miliar itinerary from the manure heap and garbage 
barrel to the green grocer’s, the meat shop, and the 
breakfast table. Already is it preparing for the day 
when on some likely heap of filth, it will lay, unless 
prevented, a group of tiny white eggs, the first of a 
long series of generations, that by the first of Sep- 
tember, if unchecked, will have produced the incon- 
ceivable number of five trillion, five hundred ninety- 
eight billion, seven hundred twenty million adult flies. 
Surely a sufficient contribution of one small female 
of the species to the host of insects that will busily 
spread diseases about our cities during the summer 
months. 

There: are) many different kind of flies; and soon 
they will be seen about in rapidly increasing 
numbers, unless we prevent it. On one autumn day, 
in two rooms of a single building seven distinct species 
of flies were easily collected. Some were large, some 
were small, some stunning with metallic lustre, some 
a sober'gray. But all were capable of transporting the 
germs of disease. 


Most abundant of these flies is the house fly. . 


You may always know it by its moderately small 
gray body, four black stripes running lengthwise pn 
the thorax just behind the head, and a sharp bend 
in one of the prominent wings veins near the tip of 
the wing. She is very like the stable fly in appear- 
ance; but the latter is a biting insect, while the house 
fly is not. She sucks her food through her proboscis. 
If the food stuff is not already liquid, as for instance 
sugar, she moistens and liquifies it with saliva from 
the mouth before taking it in. 

Altho fond of sugar, the housefly is in no sense 
finicky about her food. On the contrary, she feeds 
with equal gusto upon sugar, milk, table delicacies, 
garbage, offal, decaying meat, vegetables, and excreta. 
From the rim of the spittoon in the hotel lobby she 
departs for the dining room, the fine hairs on her 
proboscis and the pads of glandular hairs on her 
feet laden with filth, possibly with the germs of tuber- 
culosis. She frequents outhouses and latrines whence 
she has often carried typhoid and death to victims, 
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THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 
By Mildred Doxie, N. C. C. W., ’25 


Some one has said, “When youth recognizes that 
it has a mission, then a new era will begin.” There 
are those who believe that this new era has already 
begun, and that it had its beginning, “when youth 
recognized that it had a mission.’”’ It is impossible to 
designate the year in which this new era began, we 
only know that for the last century there have been 
evidences of the growth of a new spirit, and this spirit 
is steadily becoming a part of the lives of students all 
over the world. It is a spirit which manifests itself 
in an earnest protest against sham and formality,’ a 
spirit of searching inquiry into vital questions, a spirit 
of adventure and a spirit of willingness to pay a great 
price to find the truth. 1 Students of all races are 
becoming dissatisfied with the Old Order of things, and 
putting aside traditions, conventions, and time-honor- 
ed customs, they are rising up with a determination 
to attain a more satisfactory manner of life socially, 
nationally and internationally. B. L. in his article 
“Faith and Courage” is probably right when he says; 
“If the young of all nations must revolt against their 
elders it is not because of a special moral necessity 
of revolt by young people, it is not because the 
present generation of middle-aged is particularly wick- 
ed or foolish, or both, nor because the young folks 
of these days are unsually wise, but it is because after 
the recent shakeup of social conventions, those. who 
were a part of the old social life are not safeguards 
for that which must follow it.” 

As the world is settling down to the business of 
peace and as gray-haired workmen are patching up the 
fissures which the war has cut into the foundations 
of our political, economic and social life, the young 
and the unafraid are needed to examine these foun- 
dations to see whether or not these late repairs 
will suffice, or whether they will merely dam up forces 
that must be set free, for the human spirit to find 
a living embodiment of its aspirations. 


The Youth Movement is going back to the earlier 
questionings and experiences of the race. It is laugh- 
ing at many of the things that the older generation 
revered. “It is learning to laugh at its own solemnity, 
but underneath its laughter there is a great resolve 
and a great promise.” More and more we realize the 
need for this questioning of the sources of authority, 
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this testing of old foundations, this demand for reality, 
and we wonder if Youth will answer the challenge of 
those who have started the movement and will answer 
with courage and with sincerity of purpose. 

To understand more clearly the nature of the 
Youth Movement it would be well to see just what 
form it has taken in various countries, and the effect 
upon the life in these countries. In Germany it is 
quite evident that there is a Youth Movement whose 
influence reaches to the far corners of the New Re- 
public, but so varied are the manifestations of this 
that observers disagree as to what the German Youth 
Movement actually is. They tell us, however, that 
this new awakening among the German Youth began 
in 1900, when a number of boys and girls organized 
what is called the “Wandervogel.” This organization 
has been compared with the Boy Scouts, but there is 
a great difference between the two. The “Wander- 
vogels” were in sentimental revolt against something 
they never identified and on their long hikes across 
the country, they devoted no time to learning how to 


fell trees, tie knots and build camp fires, but sought’ 


the spirit of nature and its religious and aesthetic ex- 
pression. 2 

With the advent of the war, the rambling ““Wan- 
dervogel” was transformed into the Jugend Move- 
ment. It was then that the students faced the issues— 
“Pacifism versus Fighting—Radicalism versus the Ex- 
isting Order.” As the war went on, the Youth of 
Germany began to knock “at the door of a new day,” 
and the ranks of the Jugend Movement were over- 
flowing. With rapid increases and consequent diver- 
sity of purpose its influence dwindled, but since the 
war forty such movements have arisen which are on a 
national basis with membership in every part of the 
country. This number would be increased to about 
five-hundred if purely local movements were counted. 

There is one idea that is common to all these 
Youth Societies and that is: “They have made a mess 
of it—Let’s see what Youth can do.” Aside from this 
idea, the objectives of the various organizations differ 
greatly. There are those which are primarily relig- 


lous and these students are going into the churches - 


and preachnig the idea, “Peace on earth and good 
will to men.”” Not only do they go into the churches. 
but they are also doing soical service work, and at 
the same time trying to loosen the bonds of tradition 
which have hindered the best development of human 
society. ; 

In the realm of politics, the Youth have organ- 
ized themselves as for or against the old Monarchical 
System, The New Republic, a Democratic System, or 
a System of Communism or Socialism. It is here that 
we find conflicting ideas concerning the trend of the 
New Thought in Germany. Some people fear that the 
Youth in Germany is “turning away from the idea of 
Liberalism and Democracy to a revival of Prussian- 
ism with all its essential attributes.” There are others 
who believe that German Nationalists are using en- 
thusiastic Youth to carry out their ideals. This may 
be true, but during this period of awakening and re- 
adjustment let us be patient and watch for the light 
of this new day. . 

In order to arouse other youths to action there 
has also been an alliance between the Jugend: and the 





younger novelists and poets, who are flooding the book- 
stores with New Thought Literature, thus bringing up 
the problem of Educational Reform. A large number 
of the students are lining up with these forces to bring 
about in the German schools a spirit of freedom as 
well as self-control. 
From this brief review of the Youth Movement 
in Germany we come to the conclusion that the move- 
ment 1s creative; and what is this quickening of 
Youth’s interest, but, the dawn of some renaissance? 
The German Movement not only is working in 
Germany, but it also is having great influence in 
Scandinavia, in the Netherlands, in Austria, and to 
some extent in Switzerland. The old labor, socialist, 
and communist movements, in particular, claim pow-_ 
erful youth organizations in almost all the countries 
of Europe. In France, aside from the following of 
these older movements there is also great enthusiasm 
for social, national, and international betterment. The 
French Youth Movement is characterized as working 
for the establishment of Christian principles in all 
realms of life: private, social, political, national and 
international. The founders and a majority of the 
members are Catholic, but the Cardinal Doctrine of 
the movement, the infinite worth of the individual 
human soul keeps it entirely free from all class and 
confessional distinction. Catholic, Protestant, student 
and workingman, stand side by side in understanding, 
sympathy and enthusiasm for a common cause. 3 
Turning from Europe let us see what the young 
men and women of China, India, Japan, and Latin 
America are doing. The movement in China is known 
as the “Hsing Wen Hua Yuan Tung,” literally trans- 
lated, “The New Civilization Movement,” for its hope 
it to recast the old civilization and to build up a new 
one. The most outstanding points of emphasis in the 
Chinese Movement are : First—‘Science as a method 
is strongly advocated and persistently followed;” 


Secondly—“There is an equal emphasis on democ- © 


racy;” Thirdly—‘There is emphasis upon social re- 
form;” and Fourthly—‘the movement lays emphasis 
upon relentless thoroughness.” 4 Working with these 
principles as a basis, the Chinese students and pro- 
litariat have wrought a great change in the country, 
and they have brought this about through reform of 
the Chinese written language—through introduction of 
Foreign Literature—through research and revaluation 
of Chinese Civilization—through student study groups 
and through New Student Literature. Timothy Lew 
says that the movement is revolutionizing the thinking 
of the students, that it is giving birth to a rational 
and better balanced national consciousness, that it has 
inaugurated a nation-wide tendency to progress and 
that the movement has permeated the whole fabric 
of the nation. 

In both India and Japan it is quite evident that 


there is a Youth Movement, but the lack of informa- — 


tion makes it difficult to measure the results as in 


; 


the case of China. There is, however, a strong spiri- 
tual and educational awakening that is beginning to — 


solve the problems of these countries in a most satis- 


factory way. Even in Latin America there is a move- — 


ment which is fostered by University students, largely 
men between the ages of sixteen and thirty. 
After having reviewed briefly this new spirit 


\ 
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which has been awakened in the youth of Europe, 


Asia and the Latin American countries, it is logical 
to turn our eyes to our own country and see if such 
a thing is occurring in the lives of American students. 

A great many have wondered if there really were 
a Youth movement in America. Students are criticized 
for not thinking and for spending time trying to get 
credits with a scant knowledge of the subject studied. 
To some extent this may be true, but could these 
elders and critics see beyond the flippant smile of an 
ever increasing number of the students of today, the 
shock might be great. 

¥eés, there is a Youth Movement in America, the 
fact is, too many of us have been sleeping and we 
are now waking up to find that beneath this genera- 
tion of so-called flappers there is surging in the minds 
and hearts of these students a desire for truth, and 
they will not be satisfied with the existing social order. 

In the period of suppression of freedom of speech 
just after the war, a conference of liberals was called 
by the students of Harvard for the purpose of found- 
ing a Harvard Student’s Liberal Club. This enterprise 
expanded into the Intercollegiate Liberal League, which 
has now become a federation of college liberal clubs 
known as the National Student Forum. The object of 
this organization is the untrammeled search for truth. 
It is through the National Student Forum, then, that 
American students are being aroused to action. They 
are not only manifesting this spirit in their own col- 
leges, but they are going out into their community 
schools, and churches with a determination to bring 
about better conditions. 

The spirit of the Youth Movement in America 
has never been better manifested than at the Inter- 
National Student Volunteer Conference held at In- 
dianapolis, December 27234 Janhary ick; AQ24 an It 
was there that six thousand students met and discussed 
the problems that the American student is facing to- 
day. The spirit of the whole convention was one of 
open-mindedness, with a great desire on the part of 
every student to seek the truth regardless of cost. It 
was there that representatives of practically every race 
faced together the problems of inter-racial relations, 
and it was there that the problem of war was discussed 
as one of the greatest evils in our whole social sys- 
tem. 
discussion arose and asked, if there actually were a 
Youth Movement in America. As he took his seat 
another student arose and said, calmly and yet firmly: 
“Yes there is a Youth Movement in America, and al- 
though it has not yet been defined, its goal shall be 
the bringing about the Kingdom of God on earth.” 

1. Youth and Renaissance Movement, compiled by 
Milton Stauffer. 

2. The Youth Movement in Germany; Merz Cent; 
105: 483-488. 

3, The’ Student World, October, 1922. 

4. Youth and Renaissance Movements. 
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A FEW PLAIN FACTS ABOUT FLIES 


(Continued from Page 57) 


the source of whose infection was once, but fortunately 


no longer, a mystery. | : 
That the house fly actually carries bacteria from 





It was there that some one in the midst of a° 





place to place upon her body has been proven over 
and over again. It is not uncommon to find one mil- 
lion on a single individual; in some cases this figure 
has been multiplied by six. 

The germs on flies may come from cases of chol- 
era, of typhoid, of tuberculosis, or from children af- 
fected with the serious childhood complaints of diar- 
rhoea and enteritis. They may cling to the feet of 
the fly; or they may be taken into the mouth. In 
the latter case, as the fly is a voracious feeder, they 
pass rapidly through the digestive organs to be de- 
posited, many Of them unharmed, in innumerable 
specks on window pane, food, clothing, wherever the 
fly may alight. Ten to fifty fly specks per square foot 
have actually been counted on windows in well-kept 
homes. This is not surprising when we learn that a 
single fly was observed one summer day, to deposit 
twenty-three specks at avergae intervals of four and 
one-half minutes. Ten of these specks contained liv- 
ing spores. 

During a recent fly season a small dwelling was 
located, into one room of which opened two windows. - 
One of these was closed. The other was screened with 
mosquito netting. More than one half of this screen 
was so thickly covered with house flies as to prevent 
the passage of air in or out. One hundred feet away, 
thousands of house flies were sunning themselves on 
the warm side of a badly-kept barn. Where did all 
these flies come from? 

Several horses were kept in this barn, The 
sweepings from their stalls were thrown into a heap 
just outside. The heap was fresh, moist, steaming— 
and in this warm fermenting mass thousands upon 
thousands of fly larvae were fattening. 


House flies lay their eggs on the refuse of slaugh- 
ter houses, the sweepings from butcher shops, the dung 
of animals, decaying organic matter, both animal and 
vegetable, human excreta and especially horse manure. 
In a single pound of the last, as many as twelve hun- 
dred larvae have been found. 

The tiny white eggs, narrow and about one sixth 
of an inch long, are laid in clusters. One female can 
lay from one hundred twenty to one hundred fifty 
eggs at one time, and may lay six hundred in a season. 
The eggs hatch in about ten hours, producing little 
wormlike larvae or maggots that burrow rapidly into 
the substance on which the eggs are laid. There they 
feed and grow many times their original size in about 
five days. Then they stop growing, and shrink away 
from their outer skin, which forms a thin yellow oval 
case about them. Thus enveloped they remain mo- 
tionless for six or seven days more. Within the case, 
however, the larvae is changing rapidly into the wing- 
ed adult. At the end of the resting period the fully 
formed fly breaks out, crawls out of the manure, dries 
its moist soft wings until they stiffen sufficiently to 
bear her, and flies away. 

Within two weeks, then, after the eggs are laid, in 
such favorable conditions as a manure heap provides, 
they are transformed into adults. Within another two 
weeks each female among these will have laid her first 
group of one hundred to one hundred fifty eggs. And 
thus the generations will succeed each other until the: 
cool approach of winter puts an end to the process. 

What can be done to stop this wholesale produc- 
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tion of a dangerous and troublesome pest? 

The most effective thing to do is to destroy all 
breeding places. Since flies will not lay in dry man- 
ure, all manure should be spread and dried every day 
or two; at the least, while moist it should be protected 
from flies by fly proof screens. All privies should be 
of the dry earth type, and should be protected by 
screens. Garbage and rubbish should be destroyed at 
once or placed in receptacles with snugly-fitting covers, 
and treated every day or two with ashes or lime. 

In spite of such precaution some flies may reach 
maturity. They should be caught and killed immedi- 
ately after they emerge, to prevent them from laying 
further eggs. Various simple devices have been used 
for this purpose: traps of different kinds, fly nets, 
swatters, fly papers, fly poisons, etc. 

Every housewife knows that one of the best 
methods of ridding a room of flies is to darken it by 
drawing the shades everywhere except over one small 
area of an open window. Flies seek bright spots of 
light under such conditions. they 
found so commonly on window panes. But it 1s not 
enough to get them out of the house. That is only 
to let them go away to breed hundreds and thousands 
of other flies to come back and take their places in 
the home; they must be caught and killed. One of the 
best methods is to catch them in window traps, taking 
advantage of their habit of seeking the light. 

A good trap for this purpose is a narrow box, 
just the size of a window with fly screening on the 
inner and outer faces. This screening is folded on 
each side in one or two cross folds. Flies alighting 


on it and walking upwards, as is their custom, finally- 


get caught in these. At the apex of each fold are 
small holes, through which they may crawl into the 
trap, but from which they never attempt to escape. 
Each box may be baited with meat and other food 
stuffs, which, if they have a good strong odor, will be 
especially attractive. It is essential that all the light 
entering the room in which such a trap is placed, 
should enter through the trap only. Such window 
traps catch flies both coming and going. They are 
especially useful in stables, cellars, and other dimly 
places where flies congregate. The common. small 
round top trap, they can be bought for a few cents 
at the hardware store is also serviceable. It is usually 
baited and kept in the house, but it has been used 
with good effect over holes in the lids of garbage cans, 
catching all the flies that may have been raised on 
the garbage. But it is needless to say that if the 
garbage is well protected, frequently destroyed or 
treated with lime, the trap becomes unnecessary. 

A narrow tin tray made to fit the bottom rail of 
a window pane, when filled with molasses. or kero- 
sene, has proven effective in the past. 
have long done excellent service. 

Swatters are also satisfactory in killing flies at 
rest. More effective, however, is a small fly net, with 
a bag of small mesh mosquito netting eighteen inches 
long suspended from a wire hoop eight inches across : 
the hoop being fastened to a three-foot handle made 
of a twig or any small stick. With this, flies can easily 


' be caught on the wing. 


Fly poisons have been extensively used. The most 


satisfactory is a solution of one part of commercial 


That is why they are 


Fly papers 





formaline to nine parts water. This should be sweet- 
ened with sugar, and exposed in a saucer. Flies drink 
and die. By inverting a bottle of the liquid over the 
saucer, with its mouth below the surface of the liquid, 
the latter will be renewed automatically until the 
bottle is empty. 

The house fly is not an innocent insect whose 
familiar presence used to breed contempt. Not only 
is it of not the slightest use to man, but it is often 
a dangerous enemy, actively engaged in the spreading | 
of several of the deadliest diseases of man. We know 
that it is always filthy. We know where it breeds, and 
in what enormous numbers. We know how to check 
it, if not actually to exterminate it. The problem 
is very simple. To solve it requires vigilance, care, 
industry, civic pride, cooperation among our citizens 
young and old. With every female fly that is killed 
before it can lay any eggs, die the millions upon mil- 
lions of flies that might have sprung from it during’ 
the season. 

Flies seldom fly more than a few hundred feet 
from their birthplace. Where do the flies in your 
district come from? Where are their breeding places? 
What is being done to destroy them? 

What are you, as citizens of your community, 
going to do about it? 

Can you make your community the cleanest, in 
the state? Will you make it flyless? 

Oe ee 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The Lower North Community Council of Chicago, 
Illinois, in co-operation with the Department of Socio- 
logy of the University of Chicago, is carrying on an 
interesting experiment in community organization. 
The viewpoint develops from the usual idea. As op- 
posed to the usual attempts to revive neighborliness 
and personal contacts on the basis of local areas, it 
consists in the attempt to organize the expert persons 
with influence and persons with money, about various 
projects as they rise out of local issues. Card files 
containing data about these persons are on the desk 
of the Council Secretary. Then, specific groups are 
organized for specific projects, according to their abili- 
ties and interests. On a health issue the physicians 
are organized; on a city planning issue the property 
owners are organized, etc. The experiment is inter- 
esting, in that it is an attempt at a type of com- 
munity organization that will not run counter to the 
inevitable trends and forces of city life, but will 
rather utilize them. 

The Department of Sociology of the University of 
Chicago is making a study of the social groups and 


‘forces in the area over which the Council operates, 


in an attempt to get a more thorough understanding 
of the tendencies and problems involved in the life 
of the area and the attitude of the person with whom 
the Council: must work. 

A similar study 1s being made by the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the University of Chicago, of 
Bloomington, Illinois, where there are more of the 
neighborly contacts in existence. The idea is to work 
out of a knowledge of technique of the utilization 
of the “human resources” of the community. It is 
believed that new chapters can be written in com- 
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_-his Majesty’s liege subjects . 
“court that the several dockets stand continued from 
| the July sessions to October sessions, with all rules 
and orders thereon, viz:—The tryal, execution, crown 
and appearance dockets as they were at January ses- 





munity organization and communal efficiency. It is 

the belief of many that the real attack must be around 

persons and their relations to the community.—R. E. P. 

—Reprinted from The Community Center, May-August, 
1923. 
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MISS FRIES’ CONCLUSIONS 
(Editorial: Greensboro ‘Daily News) 


The manner in which the subject is approached 
would be sufficient, without her reputation as an ar- 
chivist, to secure the respect of candid persons for 
Miss Fries’ conclusions with regard to the Mecklen- 
burg historical controversy, which she presents thus in 
her paper written for the North Carolina Literary 
and Historical Commission: 

Possibly I too am partisan, in that | pin my faith 
to the contemporary Moravian records, but were I 
teaching history to a class of. young North Carolin- 
ians I shoutd say something like this: ‘““Traditions is 
not always correct, but the burden of proof lies with 
those who disbelieve a tradition, not with those who 
accept it. In this case Tradition and the Moravian 
records fit, and show that reports of trouble in New 
England reached Mecklenburg about May 20, on 
which day an angry company passed some sort of 
fiery Declaration of Independence, and followed it with 
the appointment of a committee which drew up the 
Resolves of May 31, and they made their declaration 
effective by displacing all their local, English-appoint- 
ed officials, replacing them with men of their own 
selection.” 

“Some sort of fiery Declaration of Independence” 
was to be followed by a considerable cooling down. 
The report of Miss Fries’ address goes on to say that 
she commented on the lack of emphasis, by Meck- 
lenburgers, on the fact: that they made themselves 
immediately independent and free. She had picked 
up from Bishop Graff, Salem diarist, a letter referring 
to Mecklenburg, “where they have unseated all mag- 
istrates and put select men in their places.” 

There is not a notable amount of emphasis by 
Mecklenburgers—of Mecklenburg or elsewhere—on 
other matters of record, including the following, to 
mention a few: 

William Kennon resumed the practice in the 
King’s court at Salisbury, June 22, 1775. Waightstill 
Avery was appointed attorney for the crown in that 
court a month later. In Mecklenburg Justices Robert 
Harris, Abraham Alexander, Robert Irwin, Richard 
Barry, John Foard, Hezekiah Alexander and Adam 
Alexander administered justice in the king’s name in 


| the summer, fall and winter following May 20, and 


in the spring and summer of the next year. The 
‘minutes of the county court for July, 1776: “... on 
-condition that said Jenning’s keep the peace to all 
2a Ordered by ‘the 


sion 1776.” | 
In the Provincial congress at Hillsboro, August 
20,:Mecklenburg had as representatives: Thomas Polk, 


| John McKnitt Alexander, John Phifer, Waightstill 
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Avery; and William Kennon—the wayfaring man, the 
passing stranger, is assured that every name we have 
mentioned is weighted with meaning, heavily wight- 
ed—was there for Rowan. ‘They all signed a “‘test’’ 
drawn up by a committee appointed by congress which 
started off as follows: 

We the Subscribers professing our Alleciance to 
the King, and acknowledging the Constitution..1 execu- 
tive power of government...” 

September @ the ‘Hillsboro congress h>-rd and 
“unanimously received’ an address drawn up by Wil- 
liam Hooper, which contained this: 

We again declare, and we invoke that Almighty 
Being who searches the Recesses of the human heart 
and knows our most secret Intentions, that it is our 
most earnest wish and prayer to be restored with the 
other United Colonies, to the State in which we and 


they were placed before the year 1763... 


——_——-0 
ELIZABETH CITY NEGROES DO NOTABLE 
WELFARE WORK 


They Have Their Own Organization and Probation Of- 
ficer Operating Under the County Superintendent 


The negroes of Elizabeth City deserve much credit 
for the work of their welfare organization, which be- 
gan its activities two years ago operating under the 
county superintendent and board of public welfare, 
according to Mrs. Anna Lewis, superintendent of pub- 
lic welfare for Pasquotank, in a story appearing in the 
Elizabeth City Advance. The story continues: 

“The officers of the colored organization are Mrs. 
F. W. M. Butler, chairman; Mrs. J. R. Fleming, sec- 
retary, and Mrs. F. C. Cooke, treasurer. Ellen Dozier, 
the probation officer under the direction of the su- 
perintendent has done notable work among the school 
children, says Mrs. Lewis. The negroes have taken 
entire charge of their own charity work and have not 
called on the welfare officer except in one case. Sani- 
tary conditions in negro homes have been improved, 
continues Mrs. Lewis; the children have geen taught 
to grow gardens, several juvenile delinquent cases have 
been handled out of court. The negro probation of- 
ficer has made quite a name for herself, and usually 
brings her cases to a successful conclusion, having 
proved herself energetic and thoroughly trustworthy.” 

“Following is a report of the work of the colored 
probation officer during the month of November: 
Number of children entered in school as a result of 
the circulation of pamphlets, 40; number of visits, 25; 
number of investigations, 18; number of cases helped, 
5: number of garments donated, 8; number of meet- 
ings held, 5; number of letters written, 4; number of 
Thanksgiving packages distributed, 50; disbursements 
for the month, $18.” 

—Reprinted from Public Welfare Progress, 
1924. 
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“One out*of every two cases of social i 
trouble is a psychiatric case.”—Dr. E. E. i 
Southard, late Professor Psychiatric, Har- 

vard Medical School, and Director, Boston i 


Psychopathic Hospital. 
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RURAL LIVING COSTS AND STANDARDS 


According to a study of living costs and standards 
by E. L. Kirkpatrick, of Cornell, farm tenants and 
owners in Livingston County, N. Y., spend practically 
the same proportions of their incomes for such items 
as rent, advancement, food, health maintenance, etc. 
There is also a striking similarity between the ex- 
penditures of farmers and industrial workers as the 
latter have been studied by the United States De- 
partment of labor. (Cornell Bulletin 423) 

This study is one of the investigations into the 
living costs of farmers in different parts of the coun- 
try which have been initiated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The first study was made 
in Livingston County, New York, because it is typical 
of moderately successful general farming. Econom- 
ists of the Department of Agriculture cooperated with 
the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University in a study which covered 402 farms, which 
represented about 14 per cent of the total number in 
the county. The average expenditure by farm families 
for the year ending September 1, 1921, was $2,012. 
About one-third of this sum was provided without 
direct purchase, coming from food materials and fuel 
obtained from the farms, from occupancy of the farm 
home, and from unpaid labor. Expenditure for food 
was 39.5 per cent of the total; for clothing 13.8 per 
cent; for health maintenance 4.1 per cent; for educa- 
tion, church and social activities, recreation etc., 15.9 
per cent; and for personal items 1.2 per cent. Water 
was piped into 19.8 per cent of the houses, and gas or 
electric light was found in 24.6 per cent, these figures 
being considerably higher than the average for New 
York state as a whole, according to the 1920 census. 
Apparently the Livingston county families devoted 
one-sixth of.their income to expenditures for “ad- 
vancement,’ in which category the investigators in- 
clude travel, vacation trips, automobiles, and appar- 
tus and supplies for amateur scientfic work, as well 
as education and church and social work. The largest 


single “advancement” item was the cost of operating 
and repairing the automobile, This figure averaged 
$65, Cars were owned by 304 or 75.7 per cent of the 
farmers included in the study. The 1920 census gives 
only 30.7 per cent as the average number of farmers 
owning automobiles throughout the country. Next to 
expenditure for automobiles, the largest item under 
“advancement” was contributions to church expendi- 
ture, which averaged $40 a family. 


Expenditure for higher education, which included 
the cost of tuition, books, board, lodging, and travel, 
was $36, or 1.8 per cent of the total. In 30.3 per 
cent of 165 families with children 18 years or older, 
at least one child had finished the high school; in 29.4 
per cent of 92 families having children 23 years or 
older, at least one child had been to college for one 
year or more. It was noted that the better educated 
head of families spent a larger proportion of their in- 
come for the less immediate needs, and were living in 
better homes. In 45.8 per cent of the families, how- 
ever, neither the man nor the woman had remained in 
school beyond the eighth grade. Those who had been 
through one or more years of college comprised 2.5 
per cent of the heads of families. About one-eighth 
of the younger generation of 23 years old or over had 
passed at least two years in college. It was also 
shown that the cost of clothing for both boys and 
girls increases rapidly from the age of 17 on, until be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 24 inclusive it is twice that 
of their parents. The cost of clothing for girls in 
their late teens and early twenties was found to aver- 
age slightly higher than that for boys of the same age, 
while from 25 years on the cost falls more rapidly 
for women than for men. The greatest difference in 
the expenditure of tenants and owners was in the 
figures for rent, and that difference was only 1.1 per 
cent. Rent costs the farm families a little more than 
it costs the industrial families, but the farm families 
spend a little less for clothing. Other differences 
were insignificant. Those in charge of the study think 
that on the whole conditions in this area are consider- 
ably more favorable than the average for all sections 
of the United States. 


—Reprinted from The County Life Bulletin, Febru- 
ary, 1924. 
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COMMUNITY DISTRICTING IN CINCINNATI 


For more than a year past an interesting dis- 
tricting plan has been carried out by the social agen- 
cies in Cincinnati. The city has been divided into six 
districts, where are held meetings of the social work- 
ers engaged in service in each respective section of 
the town. | - 

Discussions of interest to the workers are carried 
on and committees have been formed on various sub- 
jects. The conferences are the result of an effort to- 
ward community organization. There will appear in 
these columns shortly an account by Miss Malka Segal 
of the developments within these district councils, and 
at the Christmas conference of the N. C. C. A. there 
will be a discussion of their usefulness by Prof. Eu- 
bank, of the University of Cincinnati. ; 
—Reprinted from The Community Center, May-August, 


1923, , 
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WHOLE COMMUNITY IS BUILT NEAR CINCINNATI 

Bleecker Marquette, Executive Secretary of the 
Cincinnati Better Housing League, told the National 
Conference of Social Work about the town of Marie- 
mont, which he called a model in town planning. . For 
many years Mrs. Mary Enery and her chief adviser, 
Mr. Charles J. Livingood, had been studying the situ- 
ation there, and they finally announced the purchase 
of a tract of three hundred and sixty-five acres of land. 
Their plan was fully developed before the land was 
secured, and even the man from whom it was pur- 
chased had no idea of the reason for which it was be- 
ing bought. 

The site adjoins the Little Miami River, along 
which an attractive drive is planned. There will be 
seven hundred and fifty building lots, covering one- 
half the territory. One-fourth of the territory will be 
given over to stores and one-fourth to public property, 
including a park, athletic field, playgrounds and pub- 
lic square. In the center of the town will be located, 
according to Mr. Marquette, the public buildings— 


the town-hall, post office, public market, community 


building, stores, theatre, school and hospitals. _Fami- 
lies will be limited to six or seven to the acre. A pre- 
dominating type of home will be the single detached 
structure, although there will be groups of four, five 
and six houses separated by party-walls; semi-de- 
tached houses; apartment houses, and perhaps other 


types. 
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Every feasible means is being used to. prevent 
speculation, and it is stated that surplus profits will 
be put back into community development. Mr. Mar- 
quette writes: “I do not believe there is anything in 
the plan as yet along the line of community organi- 
zation. . . although I am confident that after the 
scheme gets under way this will develop.” 
——Reprinted from The Community Center, May-August, 

1923. 
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The California sterilization law is to undergo a 
test. It provides for the sterilization of epileptics, 
habitual criminals, feebleminded and incurable tuber- 
culous persons, at the discretion of the State prison 
board and the State board,of medical examiners. The 
law has not been enforced, however, because of un- 
willingness on the part of authorized officials to as- 
sume responsibility. A test will soon be undertaken 
in the Supreme Court of the State at the instance of 


| Judge Robinson, who declares that enforcement is 


demanded by the increase in subnormal persons, of 

whom there are 18,000 in state prisons, insane asy- 

lums, and schools for the feeble-minded. 

—Reprinted from The Child Welfare League of America 
Bulletin, January 15, 1924. 
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“In nervous and mental diseases I see 
the key which will unlock the secrets of 
human nature as they are recorded in 
history and moral philosophy.”—Phillippe 
Pinel. 
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“T have felt for some time a national 
society for the study of insanity and its 
treatment, from the social as well as the 
merely medical standpoint, should be form- 
ed.”—Julia Lathrop, formerly Director, U. 
S. Children’s Bureau. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


An Historical and Analytical Discussion of Principles, 
Methods and Purposes 
By Prof. Arthur E. Wood, University of Michigan 


Recently the catalogues of our colleges and schools 
of social work have been seen to include in their curri- 
cula courses under the title of “Community Organiza- 
tion.” To some of us it has been a matter of con- 
siderable interest to know what precisely is the con- 
tent of these courses, as the title is somewhat vague. 
On the one hand, it may legitimately apply to the 
whole broad field of community life, including the 
structure, functions, and interrelationships of organ- 
ized groups and institutions; on the other hand, the 
term community organization is used in a much nar- 
rower sense to refer to the efforts of social workers to 
organize constructive forces on behalf of improved 
standards of living. This paper will discuss chiefly 
the narrower meaning of the term. It cannot be de- 
nied that modern industrialism produces conflicts and 
alignments that often preclude community organiza- 


tion on a broad and general scale in the interests of 
alk 


{ 

The Beginnings of the Movement 
Nevertheless, since the coming of the industrial 
era what is called community organization has been 
attempted in a variety of wavs. A vast amount of 
effort by special groups has been expended, as the 
particular problems have arisen. The organizations 
within these respective fields have endeavored to meet 
community-wide needs, yet the initiative has been con- 
fined to small groups, unrepresentative of the com- 
munity as a whole. A step in advance was taken 
when the specialized groups sought to co-ordinate their 
efforts through some more general type of organiza- 
tion. The Charity Organization Society was an ex- 
ample of this endeavor for more effective team work. 
But the movement that goes by this name has long 
since lost its co-ordinating function and become a sep- 
arate and specialized organization. A further step has 
been taken during and since the war to secure co- 
operation in finance as well as in work, through the 
organization of Community Funds, Financial Federa- 
tions, and so on. 


Purpose of Efforts at Community, Organization 


We may now ask what is the purpose of con- 
sciously directed efforts of the sort we have referred 
to? Concretely it has been to meet particular needs 
as they have arisen, and then to prevent so far as 
desirable and possible, the occasions for such needs. 
In a larger way, however, it may be observed that 
such social effort would not have been worth the 
while, unless it had aimed to create a synthesis of 
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interests on behalf of a richer and more efficient 
community life. It seeks to make communities out 
of mere aggregations of people, or, as Professor 
Cooley has put it, to create a moral unity as a basis 
for social ideals. 


A consideration of primary importance is that | 


a community is a center of conflict as well as of 
comity, for in natural communities the common in- 
terest seems often to be overshadowed by a diversity 
of clashing interests of which the sociologist must 
take account. In modern life a number of dynamic 
social changes accentuate the factor of conflict. Such 
things as rapid urbanization, migrations due to un- 
employment or to fluctuating demands for labor, the 
shifting of neighborhood populations, tend to destroy 
the solidarity of primary groups of neighborhood and 
family which are the bases of the larger spirit of com- 
munity. Associated with these changes in cities 1s 
the increasing prevalence of multiple dwellings which 
gravely menace the solidarity of family and neighbor- 


hood life. Complementary phenomena affect rural 


life, which is ordinarily regarded as more stable. 
The Larger Spirit 
As a counter influence it should be observed, how- 
ever, that so far as cities are concerned, the very 
welter of urban and industrial life may create a cos- 
mopolitan spirit which can be utilized by properly 


adjusted community organization through the social . 


center and other provisions for leisure time. Never- 
theless, it is true that the socializing influence of mere 
contact is slow to develop, and the earlier aspect of 
things is confusion. 

The particular conflicts that obstruct the devel- 
opment of a larger spirit of community have to do 
with race, creed, class, occupation, politics, “town and 
gown,” rural and urban mind, and other divergent 
interests. It follows that the various conflicting in- 
terests in the community seek expression in what may 
be called forms of pseudo or partial community or- 
ganization, loyalty to which can and does eclipse loyal- 
ty to the community as a whole. For example, a 
chamber of commerce ordinarily functions in the in- 
terest of a class. Similarly, labor unions of the ortho- 
dox type are the custodians of the interests of only 
the skilled laborers jn the community, and churches 
are proverbially clannish. In the local community, 
the more are employed methods of science in determ- 
ining policies the less need there is for party divisions 
of the old-fashioned sort. 

Anti-Community Organizations 

There exist certain types of organization which 
are not only unnecessary, but are positively harmful. 
They can even be called pathological. Among such 
types that have present-day significance two occur to 
me, though others doubtless exist. The one is the Ku 
Klux Klan. Born of ignorance and inflaming ancient 
hatreds, with secret purposes and lawless intent, this 
organization is terrorizing communities of the land, 
making rational and wholesome ordering of commun- 
ity life impossible. The other organization which | 
mention may seem more ludicrous than portentous— 
namely the Fundamentalists. This movement away 
from science and progressive thought cannot help but 
detract from the ideal of the community as the center 


of man’s aspiration and endeavor. 
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It is strong in 
the smaller communities that lie outside the pale of 
the influences that come from science and modern 
social thought. 
What the Problem Is from the Sociological Standpoint 
The problem of community organization is to in- 
crease the number of socializing contacts. Effort to- 
ward this end should be more possible when institu- 
tions and social situations are in flux, as they are to- 
day, than in a caste society where social relationships 
are static and fixed. There are four contemporary 
movements which hold the promise, at least, of afford- 
ing a larger measure of community-wide organization 
than we have experienced hitherto. The first of these 


is the growth of community federations among the wel-_ | 


fare agencies. Another form of community organi- 
zation that is destined to play a larger part is the 


co-operative movement, especially consumers’ co-oper- | 


ation. The effective place for this to begin is the 
neighborhood. It combines social motives with those 
of economic self-interest. 


The next interest for which I shall speak, and 


which affords a promising basis for community-wide 


organization, is that of health. With adequate person- | 


nel, equipment, and publicity it is comparatively easy 
to organize an all-inclusive community program in 


the interest of health. As a final example of more 


successful efforts towards inclusive community organi- 


zation I would cite developments in the field of rec- 
reation including community centers, settlements, ath- | 


letics, the drama, and other leisure time activities. It 


in this work have appropriated for their own efforts 
the term “community organization.” 


Community Organization as a Social Process and Ideal | 

Community organization, in the sense in which | 
we have discussed it, is a social process which aims | 
to direct and readjust the social forces of the com- | 


munity so as to allay, and to overcome as far as 
possible, the antagonisms which arise out of tradi- 
tional, institutionalized situations, to the end that a 


more disciplined and co-operative form of community | 


life may be attained. This process is more of an art 


than a science; and it must proceed by the method. | 
of trial and error in which the ideal of the thoroughly 


socialized community is constantly kept in view. The 


ideal is probably not attainable, but if it were it | 


would cease to interest us. : 

So far as I know it has been modern sociology 
only that has enabled us to see the individual fail- 
ures in crime, poverty and disease as phases of com- 
munity organization, or of the lack of it. It is 
neither desirable nor possible to abolish the’ differ- 


ences which separate the members. of the commun- | 


ity, giving rise to rival groups. But it is both 


possible and necessary to elevate the plane of riv- | 
alry and to prevent the development of the demoraliz- | 
This is the great task to which we must | 


ing strife. . 
bend our theoretical and practical efforts. 
words of Josiah Royce, we should 


In the 
“judge every 


_ is not without some degree of justification that leaders | 


social device, every proposed reform, every nation-— 


al and local enterprise by one test: Does this help 


towards the coming of the universal community?” 


—Reprinted from Community Center, May-August, 1923. 
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' THE DALTON PLAN 


By Agnes de Lima 


The British are slow to adopt American innova- 
| tions especially in matters of the mind. Yet an Ameri- 
- can scheme of education which is relatively little heard 
_ of here is just now taking England by storm. I refer 
; to the Dalton Laboratory Plan, so called because it 
' was first tried out in Dalton, Massachusetts, by Miss 
_ Helen Parkhurst who ingeniously combined the prin- 
' ciples of Mme. Montessori and Frederick Burk of the 
_ California State Normal School. 

In three years, the plan has been put into opera- 
_ tion in three thousand English schools, and according 
' to Dr. C. W. Kimmins of the University of London, 
_ formerly an inspector of the London County 
Council, and \a recent visitor to this country, 
_ it is destined to have a profound effect on the whole 
_ of British education. Teachers, children and parents 
_ are all enthusiastic about it. For years thoughtful 
_ teachers in England have been troubled by the in- 
_ superable difficulty of providing adequate individual 
|| instruction in their large classes. Economic necessity 
_-makes it impossible to reduce the size of teaching units, 
_ yet the results of modern psychological research and of 
_ mental testing show how greatly children differ in their 
ability and in their capacity to advance at a given 
_ rate of speed. In presenting a lesson to a large class, 
therefore, the teacher realizes that probably a bare 
_ third is following the pace she has set, that another 
third is capable of going faster, but is idly marking 
time, while the remaining children are straggling hope- 
q lessly in the rear. Under the requirements of her 
superiors, however, she is expected:to keep this mal- 
assorted group together. By cajoling the quick, lash- 
| ing the laggards, and holding the mediocre up to the 
mark, she must manage somehow to get the whole 
lot through the uniform examinations at the end of 
| the term and into the next grade or form. 

How to break up this deadening regimentation 
| without sacrificing the important social values of the 
| class system had appeared an insoluble problem to 
| students of education in England, until Miss Park- 
_hurst’s plan was adopted in 1920 by Rosa Bassett of 
| the Girls’ Secondary School at Streatham. The success 
| of the experiment was almost incredible. It excited 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZING A RURAL | 


COMMUNITY CENTER 
By Collie Garner, N. C. C. W., ’24 


We presume that our readers are, to some extent 
at least, familiar with the Community Center Move-. 
ment... It is not the purpose.of the author to discuss 
the origin, psychological basis, or growth of that move- 
ment. Those phases are ably treated elsewhere. It 
sometimes appears, however, that a group of citizens: 
who have become acquainted with the general idea 
of community organization and wish to apply it to 


their own locality are at a loss to know just how to. 


proceed. We hope to offer some practical suggestions 
which may be used by public spirited men and women 
who are eager to benefit their own community. - 


Before there can be even the beginning of a com- 


munity center, or a centralized community, there must 


be a group of interested aggressive citizens with a’ 
Local leadership js. 
Pos-"' 


desire to forward the movement. 


a first essential. This group may be very small. 


sibly one man may have become aroused by some. : 


special problem which touches him directly. 
probably interest two or three others; 


foothold. 


It is often better not to attempt any sort of nd 


ganization at first. It is absolutely necessary that the 
people see some need for an organization before they 


will be willing to support one, either financially or 
morally. 


Hewcan' 
they in turn: 
convert their friends, and thus the idea gains a firm: 


Rural populations have become so accus- : 


tomed to being self-sufficient that it is sometimes dif- 


ficult to bring them to a realization of the advantages 
to be gained from association and co-operation with 
each other. 
ganizer is to get the people together informally, lead 
them to become acquainted, and encourage them to 
discuss their problems. A “Parents’ Day” in the local 
school is a good place to begin. 


wise, will fail to attend. 
voted to games and sports of various kinds. 
should be carefully planned beforehand and a capable 


leader chosen for each. Some amusements should be: 


The first task; then, of the would-be or- ° 


If there are exercises ° 
by the children in the morning, and a picnic lunch at. 
noon, few people in the community, parents. or other-: 
The afternoon might be de-- 
' These’ 


provided for the adults as well as for the children.’ 


If the day can be made so enjoyable that there is a 


desire for a repetition of its experiences a long step 
has been taken toward the organization and unifica- 
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tion of that community. Possibly someone who came 
with no other idea than that of being amused for the 
day will suggest the formation of a Recreation Club. 
Probably this will not occur at the close of the first 
meeting: in that case the leader of the movement with 
the advice and consent of the school principal may 
invite the adult members of the community group to 
come to the school grounds for games on one or two 
afternoons in the month. Organization of some kind 
will follow in due course of time. Nothing can long 
be carried on without system’ of some sort. Needless 
to say the adults should from the beginning be given 
some responsibility for providing their own recreation. 
A tactful leader by gradually delegating more and 
more of the responsibility to them, will develop lead- 
ership in the group. This leadership from within will 
insure the permanency of the undertaking. Any ven- 
ture which endures must be the outgrowth of native 
desires and conditions. The play spirit is universal, 
consequently there can be fio surer foundation upon 


which to begin the structure of a community organi- 


zation. 

When the question of actual organization arises, 
it becomes necessary to establish definitely the boun- 
daries of the community. Perhaps there is no better 
method of doing this than to include all the territory 
from which the local school draws its patronage. We 
realize that doing this may make the “community” 
unduly large; but it is impossible to set geographical 
beundaries,; and if one is to work with and through 
the school it is equally impossible to exclude any of 
its patrons and supporters. Every adult within the 
limits decided upon should be considered a member 
of whatever organization is formed, simply by virtue 
of his residence there. 

If the initial attempt at organization is for the 
purpose of recreation, the school building will natur- 
ally and inevitably be the place of meeting. That 
1s as It should be. The school building is the logical 
community center. It is centrally located, publicly 
owned and controlled: it is maintained by public 
funds, and is in use for only a few hours each day. 
There is every reason for a community’s securing 
greater return on the investment in the school plant. 
Then, too, the school grounds are often the only place 
where there is space available for outdoor games, to 
Say nothing of necessary equipment. There are other 
still more weighty reasons for using the school as a 
community center. It is non-partisan, non-sectarian 
and a thing of common interest to everybody. If there 
Is a Parent-Teachers’ Association it should be utilized 
as a starting point. At any rate the school plant 
already built and equipped,’ and the school, a firmly 
established institution, should be used to the limit. 

hatever sort of organization is formed, looking 
to the ultimate unifying of the community, it should 
be the policy of the leaders to co-operate heartily with 
those agencies already in the field. Churches exist 
in all communities; not a few boast “lodges” or “chap- 
ters’ of fraternal organizations. As a rule in ral 
communities: very little, if any, worthwhile social work 
is done by either of these. However, their standing 
and influence cannot be ignored. Any successful or- 
ganization of the community must work in harmony 


with them. Their support means’ practi 
it cticall - 
thing to the new enterprise. stud <t 


It has been suggested that the beginnings of or- 
ganization be founded on the need of recreation, be- 
cause that is of universal appeal. However, if in a 
particular community there is some definite problem, 
sufficiently pressing to bring: the people together on a 
common issue, that should be used. A community 
might unite in order to drain a swamp, and thereby 
learn the lesson of united action. A group of farmers 
might decide that it would be more profitable to sell 
their combined output of potatoes by the carload. . No 
matter what problem is used as a vantage ground from 
which to launch a community organization, it seems 
to us that’ any such agency, if it functions properly, 
must finally promote at least three definite lines of 
activity. It would be unwise to undertake all these 
at first, but they can be added as the organization 
grows in strength and power. 

Of these activities the most important, perhaps, 
is the one already mentioned,—recreation. There is 
nothing so badly needed by rural populations as good 
wholesome fun. The recreation program should be 
planned with great care. There must be ample pro- 
vision for adults as well as for children, for the un- 
learned as well as for the fairly well educated. The 
amusements must be of a kind that the best element 
in the community will approve. A public dance in 
some communities would spell the instant destruction 
of whatever agency sponsored it. There is, however, 
an abundance of recreation to which no one could 
object. Games and sports for indoors and out, com- 
munity celebrations of holidays, plays and pageants, 
have endless possibilities. 

The second great activity with which the center 
should concern itself is the improvment of conditions 
within the community. This may include anything 
from cleaning one’s backyard, to grading the school 
ground or planting trees along the highway. Rural 
cemeteries are invariably in need of attention; and - 
rural schools and homes often do not present an ap- 
pearance much superior to that of the cemetery. The 
crying need for the development of some personal and 
community pride is everywhere evident. 

The last activity which I shall consider may be 
described as economic and financial. Certainly one 
branch of this division should be co-operative market- 
ing; another should be a well-regulated exchange for 
the better disposal of products within the community 
itself, Under this division we would also group Corn 
Clubs and Canning Clubs, clubs for the improve- 
ment of livestock, and any other projects which tend 
to the material advancement of the community. 


One important question which always presents it- 
self in connection with any organization is that of 
financial support. The use of the school building as 
a community center eliminates at the outset most of 
the expense which the organization would otherwise 
have to meet. There is no cost of maintenance of a 
building, and in addition much necessary equipment 
is available free of charge. There is, however, a cer- 
tain amount of “running expenses” attached to the 
operation of any organization. We think that neces- 
sary funds could be raised by entertainments, athletic 
meets, and perhaps a small commission on the profits — 
realized from: financial projects carried on directly 
under the auspices of the organization. 

Perhaps it will mot be amiss to mention some of 


) 
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the things which it will be well for the community, 
that seeks to organize itself, to keep in mind. Plans 
should be carefully studied and made to meet actual 
needs. Local leadership should be used altogether. 
No outsider can thoroughly understand any commun- 
The leadership should be distributed among all 
classes, creeds, and conditions. There is no place in 
community building for politics, denominations, or 
social classes. Every available source of information 


‘and advice should be utilized in working out projects. 


Most important of all, no community should become 
impatient or discouraged if immediate results are not 
secured. Growth of any kind is a slow process and 
the evolution of a well developed community organi- 
zation is no exception. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA FARMERS 


Below is given the introductory summary of the 
findings appearing in a booklet prepared under the 
direction of a committee appointed by the State Board 
of Agriculture. The study is based on a survey of 
1000 North Carolina farmers in three typical counties 
of the state—Edgecombe County in the Coastal Plain 
region, Chatham County in the Piedmont belt and 
Madison County in the Mountain area. The investi- 
gation was made by representatives of The North 
Carolina College for Women, The North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering, The 
University of North Carolina, and The State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in co-operation with the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Over seven hundred questions were put to each 
of the one thousand farmers interviewed. The num- 
ber of cases studied is sufficiently large from a statis- 
tical point of view to give an accurate picture of 


actual social and economic conditions of the rural 


population of the state. 

No recommendation for alleviating or eliminating 
undesirable phases of the rural problems have been 
offered by the committee. This report speaks for it- 
self. It offers suggestions for a constructive rural pro- 


gram. 


The following generalizations are a few that may 
be drawn from the complete report: 


The information gathered in this study is so de- 


tailed and is compiled in such tabular form that it 


demands some generalization to be usable by the 
average person. For that reason these few ‘brief state- 
ments are made by way of introduction and as a 
suggestion of the many facts contained in the tables, 
if the reader cares to study them. 

Since this is chiefly a study of the causes and ef- 
fects of tenancy, it may seem that only the darker side 
of North Carolina rural life is portrayed in these state- 
ments and the following tables. This is undoubtedly the 
case, but tenancy in many of its aspects creates a 
dark side of rural life. These conclusions, we believe, 


are justified from the facts as we found them, and 


are about the same as any one will draw who is will- 
ing to study the tabulated data in detail. 

Many people will be surpised to learn that the 
average amount of land being cultivated is less than 
eighteen acres per family. This is a small acreage 
upon which to make a living unless the most intensive 





methods of cultivation are used and exactly the right 
choice of crops is guaranteed. 

That a wise choice of production is not being 
practiced, particularly for a long-time agriculutral pro- 
gram, is indicated by the very great amount of ex- 
haustive crops being planted in contrast to the very 
few improvement crops. Furthermore, it is clear from 
the data presented in the following tables that tenant 
farming is conducive to exhaustive crop farming more 
than owner-operator farming. The tenants and crop- 
pers in two of the three counties surveyed had over 
99 per cent of all their land planted to crops which 
were strictly fertility-exhausting rather than soil-im 
proving. 

The tenants and croppers are almost wholly cotton 
and tobacco growers in the Piedmont and Coastal Plain 
counties. The landless farmers universally have fewer 
livestock than the landowners have. They produce 
less of their home food supply, and in addition to 
this they have a lower cash income. They thus not 
only are practicing a system of agriculture which is 
ruinous for the future but they are not making even 
personal gain while they are doing it. 

The crop lien is the curse of North Carolin ag- 
riculture. The land-lords and owner-operators are by 
no means universally free from the crop lien and 
chattel mortgage, but the landless farmers are farm- 
ing under this handicap in three times as great num- 
bers as are the landed. Furthermore, the tenants and 
croppers use a much greater per cent of their credit 
for living purposes than the landlords and owners do. 
Their credit is not so much for the sake of an invest- 
ment as it is for the sake of a stake to tide them over 
from season to season. This is not a business use of 
credit but a makeshift one year after another. 

The great number of tenants and croppers whose 
fathers were tenants and croppers and the few owners 
who rose to ownership unaided make it clear that 
it is not easy to attain the status of a farm-owner 
in modern agriculture, and probably indicates that our 
numbers of tenants will continue to increase unless 
some means is discovered with which to assist them 
to the ownership of farms. 

No matter how much disagreement there may be 
among persons as to the cause of tenancy, the effects 
are too clear to dispute. This is just as true of the 
social effects as it is of the economic effects. The land- 
less families live in poorer houses, they live under 
worse sanitary conditions, have poorer health, lose 
more of their children by death than the owners do 
They are more illiterate, fail to reach as high grades 
in school, take less papers and magazines, have fewer 
books in their homes, attend church and Sunday school 
less, have fewer home amusements, attend community 
affairs less often. 

Landless men may in many casese be accounted 
individually responsible for these differences, but the 
fact remains that our rural citizenship is less ade- 
quate because it is made up of people of this kind, 
and would be more adequate if these people could be 
more prosperous and happy. 

The following outstanding disparaging facts are 
set forth in bold relief, not because there are no bright 
spots in these people’s lives, but that we may know 
these facts and if possible set about to remedy them. 

Only 0.4 per cent of the crops grown by the black 
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croppers of the Coastal Plain county are improvement 
crops. 

There is only one cow for every 138 tilled acries 
among the white croppers and one cow for every 277 
tilled acres among the black croppers of the Coastal 
Plain county. 

The black croppers produce only 32.9 gallons of 
milk per year per family. This is but .07 of a quart 
per ihdividual per day. Only 9 per cent of them 
produce milk at all. 

The cash income of the white tenants and crop- 
pets: of the Mountain county is less than 10 cents 
per day per individual. 

Over 75 per cent of all the landless farmers sur- 
veyed used short-time credit to carry on their farm- 
ing operations. 

The equity holdings per family of the black crop- 
pers in the Piedmont county is $36. 

Thirteen per cent af all the farm lands included 
in this. survey are being farmed by insolvent men. 


Seventy-five per cent of the landless farmers are 


sons of landless fathers. 

Two per cent of all families surveyed are living 
in one-room houses. If the territory covered by the 
survey.1s typical, this means that something over 
6,000 rural families in this State are living in one- 
room houses. If we include two-room houses, then 
over 42,000 rural families of the State are found to 
be. living in these types of houses. Almost one-fifth 
of all the landless families surveyed are living in 
one or two-room houses. bs 

There is not a negro family or a white tenant 
or cropper family in the whole area surveyed that has 
an indoor toilet or bath tub. 

Over 31 per cent of the fathers and mothers in 
the landless families can neither write nor read. 

The average cropper. had attained a school status 
of only third grade. The average negro had attained 
less than full first-grade education. 

Over sixty-five per cent of all landless families 
surveyed take no papers or magazines whatsoever. 
Less than seven per cent of them take daily papers. 

The average landless family for all surveyed at- 
tended less than two recreational events during the 
year of 1922. 

(Oe 


THE DALTON PLAN 
(Continued from Page 65) 


the interest of educators throughout England, and 
thousands of persons visited Streatham to see the 
school in operation. Within a year hundreds of 
schools were making preparations for the adoption of 
the plan. It is now widely used in all sorts of 
English schools and colleges, primary and secondary 
schools, army and trade schools, manual training and 
normal schools. A flourishing Dalton society has 
been organized in London. Interest in the plan has 
spread to other countries, and it is being tried! out 
in some of the schools of Russia, Germany, Austria 
Scandinavia, India, China, Japan, South Africa and 
Australia. In America the Dalton methods are now 
applied in three or four hundred schools. 

The Old Guard critics of everything modern in 


education will doubtless see in the rapid extension 





of the Dalton plan merely another indication that the 
who know teachers‘and understand their problems will 
schools are dominated by the whims of fashion. Those 
not content themselves with so easy an explanation. 
Almost all teachers are painfully alive to their duty 
to instruct efficiently the children under their charge. 
A large proportion of them suffer chronically under 
a sense of. failure. Teaching in such large classes 
as are inevitable in the modern public school produces 
results that no one regards as satisfactory. Education 
is one field in which the methods of mass production 
are disastrous. And the merit by which the Dalton 
plan has recommended itself is its bold abandonment 
of the methods of mass production. 

Under the plan, the classroom recitation is abol- 
ished. Except for certain group activities, the chil- 
dren work entirely as individuals, and each child is 
set free to cover the required ground at whatever 
hours and at whatever pace seems best to him. 
Mimeographed sheets containing the work to be done 
in all subjects for a month are given each pupil and he 
assumes the entire responsibility for completing the 
assignment within the time specified if possible. As 
soon as he has completed one assignment he is per- 
mitted to go on with the next month’s “job.”: He 
is neither hurried because some other pupils finish 
their assignments more quickly, nor held back because 
some work at a slower pace. 

Instead of the classroom the Dalton school has 

‘work-shops, or as Miss Parkhurst prefers to call them, 
“laboratories,” each fully equipped for a. special sub- 
ject. Maps, pictures and globes, the sand table and 
other necessary equipment .are collected in the geo- 
graphy laboratory, and in an adjoining room, if pos- 
sible, are placed the books, charts and apparatus com- 
monly used for the study of history. | 
_ Each laboratory has its own teacher, a specialist 
whenever available, whose function is to answer ques- 
tions, make suggestions and exercise a necessary over- 
sight of the work done. It is no part of the teacher’s 
task to hold the pupils up to the performance of a 
given lesson, to cram the knowledge into their heads 
whether they will or no. The Dalton plan stakes all 
its hopes on the wish and the will to learn of the 
children themselves. . 

This is the radical kernel in the Dalton plan. 
It appears almost revolutionary when one considers 
how educators through the ages have- worked on the 
assumption that the child’s will is an obstacle to be 
overcome by coercion—by threats, blows, bad marks, 
public disgrace—or by the cajolery of rewards of ar- 
tificial interest created by applying the art of sales- 
manship to the teacher’s wares. Only sporadically has 
an effort been definitely made to enlist the child’s 
will as an active force in the learning process. Yet — 
everyone knows that outside the schoolroom the chil- 
dren are eager for new experiences, and go straight- 
forwardly about the business of getting them. The — 
initiative is there, but it can find no expression in the | 
artificial atmosphere of the classroom with its system 
of bells, uniform periods and mechanical shifting from 
one task to another. | 

The Dalton plan is revolutionary as to method — 
alone, not as to the content or aim of instruction. If 
the object of education is ability to write a letter in 
good English and execute arithmetical computations , 
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correctly, the Dalton method answers. It also answers 
‘if the object of education is conceived more broadly. 
Cultivation of individual initiative facilitates the exe- 
cution of any task. This conservatism, or neurtralty, 
in matter of content and aim seems to account in 
some measure at least for the widespread popularity 
of the plan. Old fashioned schoolmen and parents 
might ‘object seriously to the substitution of newer 
material for the traditional subjects. They have no 
reason to object to a method by which the traditional 
subjects are learned more quickly and thoroughly. 

-' The progressive leaders of the movement recog- 
nize that it does not in itself meet the objections to 
the accepted curriculum. But a curriculum, as Miss 
Parkhurst says, “is dead without: the live motive pow- 
er of the child.” She is therefore more interested 
in developing that motive power than in questions 
pertaining to the curriculum. The first task as she 
sees it is to have “the ground made ready for the 
seed.” This may quiet doubts about the ultimate 
tendency of the plan, but it does not wholly eradicate 
them. .In a Dalton school, a child may cover with 
the utmost energy and eagerness all the ground re- 

quired in arithmetic, but formal arithmetical prob- 
* lems, papering a mythical room for example, or com- 
puting imaginary profits and losses, may be the last 
thing he should be worrying his head about at that 
particular time. Unless the curriculum is carefully ad- 
justed to the child’s needs, the plan might become the 
emptiest Of cramming processes with the premium put 
‘on the mere amassing of information. It is reported 
that under the Dalton plan, as one teacher. puts it, 

“the surplus energy of the reprobate having lost its 
usual means of expression, is now absorbed in the 
game of passing grades.” The game of passing grades 
is no doubt a more useful one than many others and 
less’ trying to the observer. But that peace for the 
teacher is purchased at a heavy price if the children 
become so absorbed in this game as to lose their spon- 
taneity of preference among subjects and _ activities. 
After all the restiveness of the children under the 
traditional method of instruction was an important 
‘force making for progress in the content as well as 
methods of instruction. 


The Dalton plan may represent a long step in 
advance if it is not taken too complacently. Many 
schools which hesitate to initiate sweeping changes, 
may by beginning with the Dalton plan, fall into the 
way of genuine educational reform. Assignments in 
textbooks may be supplemented by work in science 
laboratories, work-shops, art studios, and music rooms, 
as is done in the Children’s University School in New 
York City under Miss Parkhurst’s personal direction. 
A ‘correlation may be made between academic and 
hand work, as in the Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls. Here is pupils in the process of learning their 
several trades, dressmaking, millinery, novelty mak- 
ing, and machine operating, have their academic work 
presented to them in terms of the actual work in 
the trade course. Arithmetic required in the cutting 
room is studied in the arithmetic laboratory and bears 
4 direct relation to the work on which the girl is en- 
gaged. 

The Dalton plan is plainly not a fad, a passing 
~ fashion which will be forgotten in a brief decade. In 


* 


é 


substituting individual for mass instruction, the pupil’s 
initiative for the teacher’s coercion, it has taken a posi- 
tion from which it,cannot be expelled. But if its re- 
sults are to be really significant, it must associa‘e itself 
with reform that goes beyond method. It must know 
the nature of the child and the laws of his develop- 
ment as the best psychology is only now coming to 
know them. 

—Reprinted by Permission of the Editor of The New 

Republic. i 
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RURAL SOCIALIZATION 
By Ruth Wilkins, N. C. C. W., ’24 


The process of socializing the rural neighborhood 
or of developing a progressive community, consisting 
of a community consciousness and a desire for co-op- 
erative activities, is full of difficulties. However, these 
have probably been magnified through the failure of 
those leaders and reformers who have gone about the 
work of organizing the forces of country life blindly. 
The work must be taken up gradually since there are 
so many phases of life to be reached. | 

When step by step, through appeal to the gre- 
garious instinct, the play impulse and the economic 


‘motive, the real community has been eradualy built 


up, then the non-essential and less utilitarian modes 
of co-operation become possible. The hichly cultural, 
altruistic and aesthetic interests of the community may 
then be sought through group organization, provided, 
of course, there are such needs to be satisfied. Not all 
comniunities, however, become aware of these needs. 
Aesthetic sentiments, especially are likely to be want- 
ing. They arise late even in the individual and it 
is therefore not at all strange that they seldom appear 
as group wants. 

What is needed, first of all, is personal leadership. 
Rural teachers, pastors, county agents and perhaps 
occasionally others are those upon whom must fall 
the task of socializing the country neighborhoods of 
America. And these must be soil-born and country 
bred and in addition must be trained so that they 
will have the communal outlook and know how to 
proceed in building the ideal community. Imported 
leaders, no matter how sympathetic do not get the 
following that a leader in this work must have. Co- 
operation is needed—both among the people as a unit 
and also between the leader and the people. 

Association itself is a means to that end. To be- 
gin with, it should be the simplest kind—that of the 
casual, incidental, informal and temporary meeting 
for the purpose of extending and deepening acquaint 
tance. cee, 

A place to meet is the first consideration in think- 
ing of promoting this “face to face contact.’”’ In colon- 
ial times people went to the meeting house ‘as a com- 
mon gathering place for mutual aid and self-develop- 
ment. During the Revolutionary period, the. people 
gathered in the town meeting house for political and 
social purposes. In the days of the settelment of the 
West ‘the people used to come together in the “little 
red school house,” the one roomed church, the hall 
over the grocery store, or “to meet round” from house 
to house, in order to gratify their social desires. Life 
was simple and restricted. There were few cities. 

(Continued on Page 70) oe 
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In the February 20 issue of Community Progress 
we printed an article on the common house fly. This 
fly has such deadly effects that he has been called 
The Disease Carrier. Cholera, typhoid, tuberculosis, 
diarrhoea and enteritis and some of the diseases car- 
ried by flies. The house fly is deadly because he 1s 
ignored. While he is ignored he is causing hundreds 
of deaths in this state every year. He does more 
harm than all of our criminals on whom we expend 
tens of thousands of dollars every year. 

Under the most favorable conditions it would be 
possible that one fly to be the progenitor of 5,598,- 
720,000,000 flies at the close of the year. In other 


words, it would be possible for one fly to be the , 
mother of 10,000,000 cubic feet of flies in one season. | 


The obvious precedure is to kill all the flies 
we can at the beginning of the warm weather and 
to destroy or protect breeding places sa that flies 
cannot procreate. 

A campaign against flies is a community affair. 
Newspapers throughout the state can be of much 
service by aiding campaigns through publicity. How- 
ever, the individual family may protect itself against 
the dangers from flies, for the pest has the habit of 
keeping within a few hundred feet from its birth- 
place. 
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With few exceptions the railroad stations in North 
Carolina have insanitary toilets and latrines. The 
roller towel-and the bar of soap are two parts of 
the equipment for general use for diseased and 
healthy alike. In other ways these places are equally 
filthy. Public opinion should enact and enforce ade- 
quate health laws, 
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The March 5 issue of The Freeman will be the 
last edition of this paper. It passes into oblivion be- 
cause it is not interesting to more than twenty out 
of every one hundred thousand of the population. 
The Nation, The Survey, The New Republic and other 
magazines of opinion are constantly struggling to 





maintain circulations of twenty or thirty thousand in 
order to exist. On the other hand a single New 
York newspaper of the sensational type has a circu- 
lation more than ten times the combined circulation 
of the papers mentioned. About thirty million daily 
newspapers pass thorugh the presses each day. While 
they inform they contuse. . 

“Since The Freeman was founded scores of com- 
mercial magazines have entered the field—to succeed. 
All—fiction, illustrated, sport, radio—readers have 
been found to support them for a publisher’s profit. 
Not one attracted, or—deserved to attract, the inter- 
national praise bestowed upon The Freeman. Yet 
The Freeman fails—financially, while they forge 
ahead.” ; 

DALTON’S GROWING FAME 

Western Massachusetts people do not realize the 
extent to which the name of one of their towns. is 
becoming familiar in various parts of the English- 
speaking world, particularly in England. Any one 
who reads the English papers knows that the term 
“Dalton plan” is printed without explanation as though 
many persons could be expected to understand it. An 
article in the New Republic will assist Americans to 


rediscover Dalton in the sense in which the town is- 


gaining celebrity throughout the educational world, 
although truth compels the statement that the Dalton 
plan is already well known to most school men and 
people interested in education throughout the United 
States. The Dalton plan is a method of elementary 
education which had its first trial in Dalton some 
years ago. Its main principle is the substitution of 
individual instruction on a laboratory basis for class- 
room teaching, and an effort is made to enlist the 
child’s initiative in support of the educational process, 
instead of forcing him to adapt himself to a common 
mold. It is said that the plan has been put into effect 
in 3000 English schools, though in hardly more than 300 
or 400 schools of our own much larger country. In 
London there is a Dalton club, composed of teachers 
and other educators who are interested in the reform 

of elementary schools. ohh 
—Springfield Republican. 

RURAL SOCIALIZATION 

(Continued from Page 69) 


People lived in the country or in villages or small 
towns. There was a well-defiined rural social life. 
As the country became more prosperous, large cities 
grew up, offering an increasing number of diversions 
and forms of recreation. 
gradually drawn to the cities, for their amusement. 
Rural social life gradually declined. In recent years, 
however, rural people have realized the distinct loss 
which they sustained when they were drawn from their 
normal society activities to the more artificial amuse- 
ments of the cities. At the same time there might have 
been a marked revival of the spirit of co-operation 
and now, all over the country, farm communities are 
organizing for economic, social, political, religious, 
educational and hygenic purposes. As a result “meet- | 
ing round” from house to house and from place to 
place for the community purposes does not suffice. A 
community home is wanted. The result is the com- 
munity or “common’”’ house. 

The features of these buildings are very numer-_ 
ous, Many activities are carried on which are edu-- 


] 


The country people were - 
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cational as well as pleasurable. Among the economic 
are: farmers institute, farm. demonstrations, co-opera- 
tive purchasing and marketing, fairs, canning and 
cooking demonstrations, boys’ and girls’ club work and 
domestic science. Many activities which are usually de- 
nied rural people are supplied; such as: stereopticon 
views, musicales, lectures, entertainments, community 
sings, local plays, table games, debates, annual celebra- 
tions, basketball, other gymnasium activities, tennis, 
volley ball, track and field meets and showers. The re- 
ligious, political and social needs of the people are not 
neglected. Party conventions, rallies and elections are 
held. The people also have union church and Sunday 
schools, church conventions and the revivals. Lunches, 
pageants, club meetings and dances provide whole- 
some entertainment for everybody. 


If the value to the neighborhood of a community 
building is to be estimated by the uses to which it 
is put and the needs it satisfies then we would judge 
from this that it is a very valuable asset to a com- 
munity. Not all communities which own such houses 
are awake as yet to their full possibilities, but there 
are enough examples of efficient use to warrant the 
assumption that the community house is destined to 
prove an effective instrument in the improvements of 
rural social conditions. 

Many communities, however, do not have com- 
munity houses. This should not keep the people from 
carrying on their educational and recreational activi- 
ties. The free school has provided formal schooling 
for the children; it is now coming forward with: pro- 
visions for social education for both the young and 
the old. The free school is broadening its scope to 
include social centers. On account of its location the 
school house is a natural and convenient center of a 
neighborhood. When the neighborhood is properly or- 
ganized the school -house social center brings the whole 
family together for its recreation, for intelligent use of 
its leisure time. 


Our schools should serve to liberate the best com- 
munity forces, develop community resources and fos- 
ter social unity. In the light of such a broad purpose, 
physicak training, inculcation of moral education in 
civic duties and education in recreation. are as big 
intimate functions of the school as is vocational train- 
ie or the teaching of the three R.’s.., Certainly if 
one reason alone could justify the use of the schools 
as community centers, it would be that no single com- 
munity agency has undertaken generally the task of 
providing education in recreation and in practical 
civics. The community center movement aims to 
make the school serve the neighborhood and the nation 
in the broadest and completest sense. 


Many organizations and agencies are looking for 
the proper method of dealing with the rural commun- 
ity. The Farm Bureau is endeavoring to find the best 
organization and the best local unit of farm popula- 
tion upon which to base its great work. The Home 
Bureau is an.expression of the organization of farm 
women along similar lines. The American Red Cross 
is another agency trying to work out the organization 
of rural life, especially for physical and hygenic de- 
velopment. The National Conference of Social Work 


- is endeavoring to find itself in a program of organi- 


zation of rural social forces. A plan has been out- 


lined by the Mass. Agricultural College of Farming. 





N. C. has a quite different plan which is con- 
cerned with the overhauling of county goverment in 
the interest of economic and racial agencies for the 
benefit of the farm population. 

It is of prime importance that the good work 
of these various groups be connected with the broad 
policies and definite goals of rural community organi- 
zation. Such a rural policy must be broader than a 
mere statement of plans. It must be conceived in the 
light of the mistakes of the past, the developments of 
the present and the needs of the future, A compre-. 
hensive policy will not consider agriculture and coun- 
try life narrowly, as something to be fostered and 
aided for its own sake, but as a vital part of a great 
society, as one of the departments of American life, 


the growth and development of which must, for the 


good of all, be co-ordinated and related to every other 
department. 

Many different units of rural population have 
been suggested from time to time as desirable for 
rural community life. Some of the better known ones. 
are the small school districts, the village trade area, 
the New England town, the civil township, the rural. 
church parish and the consolidated school district. 
Each one has features commending it for certain areas. 
of the country, perhaps, but our problem is to choose 
that unit which is continuous in its effect, sufficiently 
comprehensive in area, in population groups, and in 
wealth to sustain true community life for the great 
bulk of rural America. 

It is well to end a discussion of the community 
center with a statement which seeks to sum up the 
deep significance of the movement. President Wilson 
has said with reference to the social center movement: 
“No man can calculate the courses of genius. No 
man can foretell the leadership of nations. And so we 
must see to it that the bottom is left open, we must 
see to it that the soil of common feeling, of the com- 
mon consciousness, is always fertile and unclogged¥ 
for there can be no fruit unless the roots touch the 
rich resources of life. And it seems to me that the 
schoolhouses dotted here, there, and everywhere, over 
the great expanse of this nation, will some day prove. 
to be the roots of that great tree of liberty which 
shall speak for the sustenance and protection of all 
mankind.” . 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


The list of books given below is a selection made 
by the members of the Political ‘Science Department of 
The North Carolina College for Women. The list, while 
not extensive, is thought to include many of the most 
important contributions to History, Government, Sociol- 
ogy, Economics and Anthrotology. It is hoped that these 
suggestions may be of value to librarians and to indi- 
viduals who are interested in present day social and 
cultural problems. 
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THRIFT 
By Sudye L. Burns 


Thrift means being industrious in whatever you 
~ undertake, wasting nothing, whether time, money or 
The really thrifty persons are those who 
One of our richest 


men has said—‘“Thrift is such a simple thing and it 


means so much. 


society.” 
_-to ignore its acquaintance. 


It is the foundation of success in 
business, of contentment in the home, of standing in 
It is probably its simplicity that causes us 
Our country is full of the 
rich and wonderful and our boys and girls learn>a 


_ great many of these things from observation and read- 
ing and set their hearts on attaining some of these won- 


ders as quickly as possible. 


In this manner they over- 


- look the simple pleasures and ways of living and are 


~ ever looking for the impossible in the future. 
the story of ‘The Great Stone Face’ when for years 


E 


As in 


the people thought the spectacular or the man who 
caused the greatest commotion had to be the image’s 


likeness and after all the man, Ernest, who had always 
- practiced simplicity in all things, proved to be the 


leader for whom they had looked so long. 
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Everything worthwhile has a key with which it 
can be locked or unlocked and the key to simple liv? 


ing is thrift—thrift of time, money, mental and phy- 


sical strength. Our boys and girls should be taught 


early that upon this only can a sure success be built. 
Thrift really requires no common sense training. All 


our days are made up of habits. If we waste money 


for a year it becomes natural, and so it is with saving. 
Consequently those who succeed must have the habit 
of thrift. 


The seventh grade boy who makes his suit 
and shoes last a certain length of time, who puts a 
‘portion of his spending money in his savings-account, 
who uses his study periods advantageously and plays 
ball to win is sure to succeed. He has early learned 
the lesson of thrift. It is said of a prominent leader 
of our country that his sons at certain ages were 


- given thirty cents a week—ten cents for church. or 


the poor, ten cents to be saved and the third ten cents 
to be used as the owner wished. If our wealthy 
‘citizens are taking this precaution for their children, 
_ what would be a wise thing for the less wealthy? Is 
it the wealthier who have to be trained while we leave 


a ‘it to providence! 
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PROGRAM 
Tuesday Morning, March 25th * 


9:30—Registration of Delegates—Hotel 
lobby. 


10:30—Group Megs =the North Carolina Associa= - 
tion of County Superintendents of Public © 


Welfare, Hotel Charlotte. Presiding: Mrs. 
Kate Burr Johnson, State Commissioner. 
Tuesday Afternoon 
2:30—Group Meetings: 
1. The American Red Cross, 


Room A, toed Fe 


% co 


Charlotte | = 





Charlotte. Presiding: M. E. Newsom, Chair-_ 


man Durham Chapter A. R. C., Durham, 


Ni (Gz = Speaker; R.P.-Lane, Assistant Drs 
rector, National Junior Red Cross, Wash-— 


ington, -Du.Ge 24 


2. The Inter-Racial Committee, Room B, Hotel S 
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Charlotte. Prestdine: Wm. L. Potert 
dent, Wake Forest College. 


3. Citizens’ Committee of One Gupdreer ee 


C, Hotel Charlotte. Presiding: A. M. “Scales, 
Chairman, Greensboro, N. e: 
4. Teachers of Sociology, Room D, Hotel Char- 
lotte. Presiding: Jesse F. Steiner, Univer- 
sity of North Carolinas 
Travelers’ Aid, Room .E, Hotg! Charlotte. 
Presiding, Miss Grace Miller, Site Presi- 
dent, Asheville, N. C: Speaker, Miss Susan 
Gillian, Director Southern District, Atlanta, 
Ga. Be. 
6. Public Health Nurses, Room F, Hotel Char- 
lotte. Presiding, Miss Katherine Myers, 
State Supervisor, Raleigh, N.C. 
Supper Meeting 
6:30—Executive Committee N. C. Conference for 
Social Service. . Hostess, Mrs: -G- G- Hook, 
second Vice President, 427 Morehead Street. 
Tuesday Night 
8:00—-General Session: Convention Hall—Hotel 
Charlotte. 
Topic: Industrial and Social Progress. = 
Presidind Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt. 
Invocation: Rev. Dr. A. A. McGeachey. 
Address: Education in Relation to Industrial 


a 


Welfare, John J. Tigert, United States Com- 


.missioner of Education. 

Address: The Social Responsibility of Organ- 
ized Labor, Alva M. Taylor, Secretary, 
Commission of Social Service and Temper- 
ance, Indianapolis. 

Report of President: Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
President of Conference. 


Appointment of Committees; Announcements. 


Wednesday Morning, March 26th 
9:30—General Session: Convention — Hall—Hotel 
Charlotte. 
risons and Corrections: Progress. 
Presiding: A. M. Scales, Chairman. 
Report of the Committee of One Hundred. 
Open Discussion: This being the most impor- 
tant part of this session. 
11:30—Mental Health and Hygiene: "Convention 
Hall, Hotel Charlotte. 
Presiding: Judge Wade H. Williams, Charlotte, 
NEG, 


Pp 


Speaker: Louis Bisch, M. D., Ph. iD nee 


psychiatrist. 
Discussion: Director Hillcrest Manor, Ashe- 
ville, Ni °C: 
Announcements. ; 

Wednesday Luncheon Session 
< -15——Hotel Charlotte—Under Auspices Mecklenburg 
ce County Chapter American Red Cross. — 
‘Presiding: J. D. Wilkins, Chairman State Ad- 


Cross. 
AR “World Tendencies in Sdeal Work.” 
a2 Ermeést :P.“°Bichnell;. Vices Chairman, Ameri- 
gs cam National Red Cross, Washington, DiC. 
Pee aR OSS oY seeenen Afternoon | 
30— General’ Session: _ Convention Hall Hotel 
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Jnvecation: Rev. ie ioe Ropers a 


9:50—Business Session, Cone — HI 


11 :00—General Session. — ite 


1: :30—Chamber of Commerce. _ 
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Address: The Church Program — Social Ser- 
vice, Worth M. ‘Tippy, Executive Secr 
tary Commission on Social “Se ce 
Federal Council ‘of Churches. — Dis 
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Music by Goodfellows’ Octet. - 





Charlotte. : 
Report of Commitee 
Election of. Officers 
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Presiding: Mrs. C. CG. Hock: eee 
The- Woman’s C lub in| Social Servic 
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tion of Woman’s Clubs. 
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“Mrs. Mary O. ee eS 
retary League of Wom 
3. Report of the Inter-Ra 
Wm. L. Poteat, Chair 
Conference Luncheon. 


Fresidines cole teal ss 
Chamber of cone 
Address: Governor Cameron Ke 
Special Message from President 
by Mrs. W.-T. Shore, F 
Woman’s Club. “rah 
Se of Conference. 
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Boe tace problem.< Sess 5. 

% Surveying the field of teaching sociology in the 

E-South. © é 

Enlargement of opportunities through fellowships. 
The Need for Special Departments of Sociology. 
The Correlation and Organization of the Work. 

ey: Tuesday afternoon, Tuesday supper, Wednesday 

breakfast, Wednesday morning. 





Social and Industrial Institutes in the Carolinas 


A Co-operative Experiment with the School of 
Public Welfare of The University of North Carolina, 
The Department of Social Service of The Federal 
— Council of Churches in America, Educational Institu- 
- tions and leaders in the two states, Interdenominational 
Ministerial Groups in the several Communities, Lead- 
_ ers in Mill Centers. 
Featuring John J. Tigert, Worth M. Tippy, Alva 
M. ¥aylor, J. W. Perry and others. In general charge 


. of Howard W. Odum with conferences at Chapel Hill, 
a Durham, Greensboro, Charlotte, Gastonia, Greenville, 
. Spartanburg, Columbia. 
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WHAT HOMEMAKERS ASK FROM HOME 
ECONOMICS 





~Something of what homemakers look for in home 
economics was indicated recently when representatives 
_ of national organizations of women were invited by the 
_ U. S. Department of Agriculture to a conference on 
the work of the new Bureau of Home Economics. They 
listened with great interest and appreciation to what 
the Bureau is already doing in food and nutrition, and 
3 what it plans to do in textiles and clothing; they 
talked eagerly about the studies of household labor 
and time schedules; but the thing they wanted even 
Bere than increased knowledge of food, clothing, and 
~ household labor, was research into the relative values 
of the various elements of family living. The day’s 
- discussions left one more than ever convinced that 
; home economics is not merely a science of produc- 
tion in the home, of cooking food, making clothes, 


and keeping the house clean; but rather that is is the 
~ science of consumption in the home, the utilization 
of commodities, time, and money for the best. per- 
sonal and social development of the family. Before 
- the relative values of these goods and activities are 
‘understood we must know more of their ethical and 
- esthetic relations; our tools for home economics re- 
search must include not only the natural sciences with 
_ which we have. previously worked, but more psychol- 
- ogy, more economics, and more sociology. It is only 
_ by understanding the interplay of all the forces in 
home life that we can use our resources of materials 
> and time to the best advantage. Moreover—and the 
‘statement of this truth by one of the visiting women 
was perhaps the most, significant outcome of the con- 
ference—the chief cause for the disheartening sense of 
maladjustment which many homemakers now feel to- 
ward their job is just this lack of understanding of 
the intricate relations of its various parts to themselves, 
their families, and society—in short, the philosophy of 
: ern homemaking. 





























—Journal of Home Economics, — 
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THRIFT 


(Continued from Page 73) 


To many persons the word “thrift”? means saving 
money, consequently those who are not earners think 
it has nothing to do with them. Mothers in the home 
are not money earners but when they plan their meals 
far enough ahead to buy quantities of food economi- 
cally and get the most nourishment for the least mon- 
ey, they are daily practicing thrift and are examples 
for their children. They are as truly thrifty as the 
woman who earns money and each month adds to her 
bank account. The boy or girl who wastes no oppor- 
tunities and follows the rules for good health is form- _ 
ing the habit of thrift. : ; 

In our school rooms all over the land we have — 
children who barely have enough to keep warm yet 
every day spend a nickel or dime for candy, etc. The 
same children are practically helpless in a study period 
and at recess are eating instead of playing. Time to — 
them passes by living each day. from hand to mouth. 
The idea is what can we do to help train this younger 
generation so their slogan will be “Conservation of | 
all our resources.” _ es 

One of the most popular aids in this direction 
today is vocational training. Training for a life-work — 
means that thousands of boys and girls will not waste 
their lives, but sometimes even a well-trained body 
and brain has not learned to spend wisely and to — 
save. And not until each grammar grade student has 
learned the habit of thrift in its truest sense will the — 
highest prosperity of our country be realized. = 

Teachers have a grave responsibility to assume 
in this thrift training. What can we dor First, we 
can stress saving health. The children who weigh each. = 
month and are continualy underweight soon become 
cleaner if health charts are used. Outdoor sports-‘make 
healthful bodies and correct breathing. Sickness is 
an expense to someone and its prevention means time, 
money and health saved. A large department store 
of New York City adopted the plan of having each _ 
employee examined and spend a certain amount of 
time each day in a gymnasium that has been well- — 
equipped. This has proved a money saver as thes<< 
ereat number of absences was caused by ill health be- 
cause they did not know how to keep well. Boys can» 
be kept from smoking and drinking coca-colas if tact- 
fully approached. 1 knew a teacher who formed gay 
very interesting club for boys and those who smoked — 
or drank coca-colas could not be members. The club ~ 
proved so interesting they were willing to sacrifice their 
cigarettes and coca-colas to enjoy its “privileges..-sa45 

Parents could do much for their children by start- 
ing a savings account and this can be greatly en- 
couraged by the teacher. The question, “How many — 
in the room have a savings account at the bank res4 
arouses interest. After all they are human and don’t 
like the idea of a classmate with practically the same — 
chances having something they haven’t. A boy and ~ 
girl should early be given a bank book with at least 
a dollar to their credit. From that time on a part — 
of their allowance or any earned money should be — 
added to this account. As it grows they become inter- 
ested and begin to seek ways of earning more. It often 
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breaks up movie habits, candy habits, etc., and en 









Some one has wisely said, “It isn’t hard to make 
money, but it is hard to keep it.’ When children 
receive money they begin to wonder in what way 
they will spend it. When they spend money or time 
foolishly it should be pointed out to them immedi- 
ately. They are quick to see the folly of waste and 
no child should go untaught in this important matter. 

I have often wondered if a person couldn't be 
pretty well judged by the way he uses his spare time. 
In the country we find the boys and girls using their 
Spare time in working for their tomato clubs, corn 
clubs and canning clubs. The girls who join these 





clubs must 

I. Not be less than ten or over eighteen years 
of Age. 

2. Plant one tenth acre of land. 


3. Follow 
of Agriculture. 

4. Plan her own crop and do all but: the heav- 
lest work. 

>. When she counts up expenses she must use 
the same prices as other club members. 

6. Her garden and crop must be measured by 
two people not her relatives. 

The boys’ clubs are very similar and statistics 
show they are great money and time savers. 

We should get our boys away from the idea that 
a rich man’s life is an easy one. The secret is if-he 

made his money he had a long road to travel and paid 
the price of hard work. 

One day in a large city newspaper Pe ippearca this 
advertisement: : 

Wanted: A clean, honest boy not more than fif- 
teen years of age, who is ambitious and not afraid 
of work. The right boy will have a chance to learn 
ie ae and work up into a good position. Apply 
DY letter, 

Quite a few boys applied but only ten letters 
were even considered by Mr. Brown. The ten boys 
were asked the following questions : 

Why aren’t you going to school anymore? 
Don’t you think you ‘should go through high 
school P 

3. If you get this position do you expect to go 
to night school ? 

4. Have you any money in the savings bank? 

>. What are your favorite books? 

6. What do you do in your spare time? 

Out of the ten boys Mr. Brown chose the only 
one that had a savings account which he had earned 
himself. Good workers have sometimes lost the chance 

of promotion because they did not save. 
Keeping accounts of all we spend makes us see 
ahead and plan accordingly. In one school in grades 
five to eight the pupils kept two accounts—one how 
they spent their allowance, another of the money their 
parents spent on them. These were kept from Sep- 
tember till June and a prize’was offered for the best- 
bs kept account-book. Another account of careless’ hap- 
_ penings could be kept and: would break up lots of 
carelessness and neglect. 

Everybody knows that health and comfort depend 
greatly on cleanliness. “A good job to the poor man 
oe a clean home means progression but a job to the man 
yf a Sie home means ; horhing. 


directions sent by U. S. Department 
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Dirt is expensive, 








tion. 
and rent their homes. 
back on thrift. 

In our nation, birds, crops, trees, aR cade all. 
useful things are being protected daily because when — 








































our forefathers used them extravagantly. After all 
will we ever find a more appropriate motto for our 
home, town and country than the simple one— ‘Waste = 
not?” 
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UNEQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


On one side of a dividing line which separnesa 
two counties or perhaps determines the boundaries ‘of 
some great city, lives a young North Carolinian. On- 
these bright October mornings he wends his way to a 
magnificant school. building in which are provided all 
the conveniences necessary to comfort: Before him — 
stands a teacher gifted, trained, and competent, with — 
only a single srade to teach. This privilege is given 
him for 180 days every year. 

Just on the other side of this same dividing fines 
lives another young North Carolinian. His school | 
does not open till the middle of November and will - 
continue for only 120 days. Perhaps no conveniences — 
are offered and no teaching apparatus is provided. ‘He = 
is instructed by a young girl who is not even a high — 
school graduate, and who has to teach seven grades. — 

Shall the accident of birth place or dwelling place 
forever affect unequally the opportunities of these two. 
young Americans? Each of them is and will be a — 
citizen of the same state. Each of them is being © 
trained for his duties as a citizen in a system of public — 
schools which our Constitution says shall be uniform. — 
One is as capable, as ambitious, as promising as the | 
other. One, in all probability, will have completed — 
high school and entered college while the other is still — 
in the grades. Must this go on forever, or is there 
a remedy within the reach of the people, if they will 
only reach out and take itr—A. T. Allen. 

—N. C. Univ. News Letter. 
(ee _ 
RECREATION THROUGH LIBRARIES | 


In the December issue of the Civic and Comme 
cial Journal published by the Chamber of Commerc 
of Greenville, South Carolina, there appeared an a 
ticle on the Public Library as a recreational agenc 

“If we estimate that each book required on 
average of four hours for its reading, the library fu 
nished the people of Greenville, in the month of 
tober, 34,600 hours of the most wholesome anc e- 
vating form of recreation. To express it in terms 0 
dollars and cents, we might consider what these 
of recreation would have cost at the movies. At 
cents an hour, it would cost the library borrowers 
$3,460 to have bought the same amount oe recreatior 
at the moving picture show.” ye es % 
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SEX EDUCATION 
By Elizabeth Anderson 


Sex Education is a question which is attracting 
much attention at the present time. However wide 
the divergence of opinion on this subject, most people 
agree that many boys and girls enter high school with 
false or perverted ideas of sex which need to be and 
can be corrected. . 

Man is a rational being, intended to exercise 
control, through his reason, over the forces within 
and without. Nature, which provides the lower ani- 

_ mals with the sex instinct and sex passion, sets cer- 

tina conditions that operate to prevent its abuse and 

make excesses to a large extent impossible. 
natural safeguards do not exist to the same extent in 
man. Intelligence is his rightful guardian of morality. 

- Rational guardianship is impossible without rational 
insight. If a man is to control any situation, he must 
- understand what the situation is. If he is to be 

master of himself, he must know himself. Many piti- 

- ful tales have been told of moral and physical ruin 

that might have been prevented through education in 

these matters. ; 

Even when people agree as to the advisability of 
giving instruction on this subject, there is still much 
difference of opinion as to when such instruction should 

_ begin, of what it should consist, how it should be 
carried on, and by whom it should be imparted. 

a Education in sex matters begins naturally in the 
_ study of natural science with the introduction of the 
- biological fact of reproduction through plant and 
animal life. \Full knowledge of plant forms cannot 

be grasped without including this fact. High school 
_ pupils can be taught this biological fact of plants 
- and the lower animals and they will develop a sane 

and natural concept for its broader application. 

Sex Education means not only insruction, but 
training. Training includes more than knowledge; it 
~ has to do with desire, habit and will. There must 
be taken the utmost care to instill into the child’s 
- mind the purest ideas and to train him in the most 
_ wholesome habits. This training should be done with- 
out any direct reference to sex matters. 

& Discipline of work and play is a means to sound- 
ness of body, mind and morals. Play should take 
- the form of contest and competition between social 
units or teams. Team play is one of the best means 
of developing self-control, consideration for others, 
: quickness in responding to a situation by the most 
‘ suitable reaction, and a healthy balance between the 
% “I” and the “The” elements. It is the business of 
education to guide both the mental and physical de- 
velopment and determine their main direction. 

In the civics classes or physical culture classes the 
child can be directly taught that every part of the 
body should be cared for, kept clean, and used for 
its proper and normal functions; that the whole body 
should be kept as vigorous and as strong as possible; 
that any abuse of the body should be regarded as 
‘a sin. Again by indirect means in the English, the 
Literature, and the Social studies the child’s mind can 
‘be trained to habits of wholesome ideas. Habits of 
refined thinking, which precede noble action, can only 
‘be acquired: by suggestion of what is good, not by 
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prohibition or suppression of undesirable factors. 


Some positive suggestions which tend to make a 
wholesome social’ environment should be taught by 
precept and example. Every boy and girl deserves 
to have a proper conception of the dignity of human 
personality. He should be taught the proper regard 
for womanhood; the avoidance of undue familiarity 
and lavish emotional indulgence. 


Every individual needs a confidant to whom he 
can pour out the inner life of feeling and desire, but 
that confidant must be one who can give the right 
kind of counsel. It is a noticeable fact that educa- 
tion in its highest sense requires this contact of per- 
sonality with personality. Adolescent boys and girls 
need the daily contact with men and women of high 
character more than they need palatial homes, or to 
attend the best equippéd schools, or even to be trained 
by the most scientific methods. This matter of per- 


sonal influence is the subtlest and most powerful in - 


the world. It is more patent in boys and girls of 
high school age than among children because the form- 
er are capable of making a stronger response to the 
appeal of personal relationships. Numbers of educa- 
tors have found from questionnaires that high 
school pupils almost invariably mention the personal 
influence of the teacher among the things that im- 
pressed them most. Recently when the Mt. Airy high 
school pupils were asked to state what they considered 
the best feature of the school, the vast majority wrote— 
good teachers. More frequently it is the teacher for 
whom the boy and girl feels strong affection. But 
whether for liking or aversion, the personal influence 
of the teacher is dwelt upon. 


There is a certain reserve and native modesty in © 


every boy and girl which is a powerful ally of in- — 


telligence in protecting young people. Under no cir- 
cumstances should instruction undermine or destroy 
this native modesty of the child’s being. 
attempts to instruct young people in sex matters should 


Whoever 


know in advance that whatever method or means, — 
which would break down or supersede this native 


modesty, would be harmful to the last degree. - 


way, parents often shrink from it. 


Be- . | 
cause of the delicacy of the task and the vast pos- 
sibilities of evil where the work is done in the wrong 


And yet, in regard to the more personal and 2 
emotional aspects which are certain to come to boys _ 


and girls of high school age, there is no good substi-. 


tute for the parent. 

Finally, the purpose of sex education is far broad- 
er than to break up evil habits or prevent their for- 
mation. Its aim is to build up character, to impart 
wholesome and needful information, to develop the 
right habit of thinking, emotion, and action to the 


x 


end that love, marriage, home, parentage may be ex- 


alted and dignified, and a legacy of moral and phy- 


sical soundness be handed on to generations follow- 


ing. 


The Surgeon General of the U. S. Government — 
recently sent the school a set of pictures for exhibition 
that illustrates graphically where this matter of sex 
education should begin, some of the more important 





items which should constitute such a course, and suc- 


cessful methods of presenting the facts, 
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SANITARY CONDITIONS ON N. C. FARMS 

In the recent survey of the economic and social 
conditions prevailing among 1000 representative farm- 
ers of three typical counties in North Carolina it was 
found that sanitary matters were neglected. 

In summarizing on the possibilities of contami- 
nation of the water supply, it must be -considered 


that a large percentage of the homes have no privies. - 


A comparatively large per cent of the wells of the land- 
less class are shallow, open at the top and located 
within a few steps of the house, barn and privy. Sani- 
tary conditions on the whole were found to be bad 
among all the classes surveyed but they were compara- 
tively worse for landless than for land-owners. and 
worse for negroes than whites. The house wells at 
4.1 per cent of the homes of the land-owners and 
6.5 per cent of the landless is so located in relation 
to the privy that the surface slopes toward the water 
supply. The yard and barn drain toward the water 
supply of 12.4 per cent of the homes of land-owners 
and 15.8 per cent of the landless homes. More than 
> per cent of all homes surveyed had privies located 
on higher ground than that of the wells, and more than 
14 per cent had barns which drained toward the water 
supply. 

_ Only 24.5 per cent of the farms surveyed had 
privies. Of these privies only 30.2 per cent were sani- 
tary and only 53 per cent had ever been cleaned out. 

The landed class had privies at 27.2 per cent of 
the homes, 33.1 per cent of which privies were sani- 
tary and 50.4 per cent had-ever been cleaned out. 
‘The landless had privies at 22.1 per cent of the homes 

only 26.7 of which were sanitary and 56 percent had 
ever been cleaned out. 

Dish-water was thrown in the yard at 29.6 per 
cent of all the homes surveyed and garbage was 
thrown in the yard at 11.1 per cent of all the homes 
surveyed. The landless dump dish-water in the yard 


at 35.1 per cent of the homes as compared to 23.7 
per cent for the landed.: The landless dump garbage 
In the yard at 14.9 per cent of the homes surveyed 
_ as compared to 5.1 per cent for the land-owners, 





WILSON COUNTY 1923-24 


The following table is a summary of costs and — 
services for transportation of pupils to and from con- | 
solidated schools in Wilson County. The table was_ 
prepared by the superintendent of schools in Wilson 
COUniy. 25 sees apt Gs eee 
Figures based on operatio s 

for five months — 









Cost of Trucks—Operation 


Items 66 Trucks 66 Trucks 1 Truek 1 Truck 

66 Trucks 8 Months -1 Month ~ 1 Month. 1 Day | 
Mileage 178,464.0 > 22,308.0 °° 338.0 16.9 i 
Pupils Carried 344,995,2 43,124.4 653.4 32.67 — a 
Gasoline (Gals.) 30,326.4 B180.8 OD Te os Dae 
Gasoline Value’ $ 6,180.24 Soe qtespa se. ike OD $0.585 
Oil, Quarts 11,478.72 1,434.84 Spelt Aa e 1.078. 
Oil, Cost $ 1,825.296 $ 228.162 G8. 451. ~~ $04 Fe a 
Repairs, Value $ 7,407.312 $ 925.914 $ 14,029 $ .7014— 
Cases Trouble 982.432 122.804 1.694 0847 — 
Repairs ~ $ 4,360,224 $ 545.028 $ 8.258 $0.4129 
Drivers Salary $ 4,259.376 §32:422/= 8.067 0.40335< | 
Total Cost $24,030.664 $ 3,008.858  $45.513 


$2.27565 — 




























= REMARKS 929 oe ee 

1. Many trucks make two routes .. 2 
2. Costs $1.393 per month per pupil for trans-_ 

portation. Oe eee 

3. If we had oil and gas tanks at every schoo 

we could reduce the cost of these two items. = 

4. Includes cost of two new trucks or nearly 
51600. ee Speen 
5. At $f.00-an hour. . =i ae 

6. Per capita cost per pupil per day .06965 or 
nearly 7 cents. a | See 

7. Costs $11.144 per year to transport one pu 
to school. 2 cee hae eee 
PLIGHT OF THE REVIEWS 
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Disclosure that one weekly review of radical ten- 
dencies, the Freeman, is to suspend publication i 
followed by the news that a fortnightly review o 
conservative tendencies, the Independent, has I 
placed in the hands of a receiver.. The inferenc 
that the weekly journal is not flourishing in — 
country. The Freeman, written with marked ac 
ness and no little brilliancy, did not follow a defini 
policy in its radicalism, and never found a { 
it has been supported by private funds. The 
pendent, formerly a general magazine of good s 
ing, whose editor, Hamilton Holt, became one of 
country’s best-known publicists, was merged a 
years ago with the Weekly Review, which had 
launched as a weekly periodical of avowedly cons 
tive principles, evidently intended to counterac 
more radical thinking fostered by the New Rep 
and Nation, neither of which is being run. at a pr 
It was supposed that the paper had financial back 
but it did not last Jong as an independent jour 
Now the combined Independent-Weekly Revie 
trouble. It would appear that the magazine h: 
making its way unaided and has not succeed 

The great success of popular weekly an 
magazines is a guarantee that the field of 
is not to be neglected, for these papers pre ol 
mentative statements in forms designed for popul: 
appeal. They do not—or the best of them do no 
fine themselves to the purposes of entert 
it is to be regretted that the weekly 
solely to political and. 





a well-defined attitude toward. issues as they arise, is 
not more liberally supported by the public. 
New York is in this respect a disadvantage in 


“comparison with London. There the Spectator not 
only dispenses conservative thinking every week, but 
makes money. All shades of liberal, socialist and in- 
_ dependent thought have weekly papers of discussion 
which, while not of large circulation, are able to ex- 
ert influence in intellectual and_ political circles. 
Strangely enough, one of the most successful weekly 
“reviews” in this country is the Living Age, with a 
circulation of 24,000, which merely reprints articles 
from English and continental periodicals of discus- 
sion. The American public may not as a whole like 
its reflection in concentrated form, but there should 
be a field for the journal of intellectual and critical 
aim, both liberal and conservative. 
Editorial: Springfield Republican. 
—_--— ——_ 0----> 
MOTHERCRAFT ON THE PLAYGROUNDS 
Playground instruction in mothercraft is only a 
part of the larger mothercraft movement which in the 
past few years has spread from Massachusetts, where 
it is being promoted under the auspices of the Mass- 
_ achusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs and has 
become nation-wide and international. On_ several 
playgrounds of Massachusetts, beginning in 1918 in 
the city of Newton, mothercraft, a definite plan of 
education of girls in the fundamentals of personal 
health and in the care of babies, has been taught by 
_ playground instructors, preferably those who have had 
experience as school nurses. The opportunity thus af- 
- forded on the summer playgrounds was demonstrated 
by Ernst Hermann, who very successfully proved on 
eighteen playgrounds the usefulness and popularity of 
this work. It was at once seen that the playground 
_ gives a natural opening for mothercraft, since many 
girls come in charge of smaller children and babies, 
and a valuable chance is then offered to give instruc- 
tion. 
These playground activities have been directed by 
~ Miss May Bliss Dickinson, R. N., Founder and Direc- 
tor, from Mothercraft Headquarters, Trinity Court, 
Boston, whence mothercraft has been introduced into 
: public and private schools, colleges, settlement houses, 
_ Americanization classes and elsewhere. With the aid 
of foremost medical men and educators a standard 
course of instruction has been worked out and em- 
‘bodied in a mothercraft textbook, Children Well and 
Happy, which through the generosity of a friend of 
mothercraft has been published for distribution prac- 
tically at cost. The course can be covered in twelve 
“lesson, which are so carefully outlined that the play- 
- ground instructor, even though not a nurse, easily gives 
the instruction. For class demonstration babies are 
~ sometimes used, although the mothercraft doll, infant 
“size, which may be secured from headquarters, is ad- 
| vised. Diplomas for those who complete the course 
“may be obtained. To acquaint the community with 
Fhe work and secure general interest, the Mothercraft 
‘Committee has:prepared a Mothercraft film made in 
California, under the most favorable auspices. There 
has also been prepared a lecture, illustrated by beauti- 
fully colored slides, several of them showing mother- 
raft on playgrounds. Film, lecture and other. mother- 
gras or Ree Oy haa ; = home 
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craft material may be either purchased or rented. 
: —The Playground, February, 1924. 
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BOOKLETS ON HEALTH 


National Health Council Prepares List “of 20 


In order to make available to the general public 
at moderate prices authoritative books on all phases — 
of human health, the National Health Council has — 
arranged with the Funk & Wagnalls Company for the 
publication of “The National Health Series.” It will 
contain 20 books of about 18,000 words each, written 
by authorities.. These books, bound in flexible fabri- 
koid, sell for 30 cents each. They are issued in sets 
of five, the first five appearing at once:— 

“Man and the Microbe; How Communicable Dis- 
eases Are Controlled.”” By C. E. A. Winslow, profess- 
or of public health, Yale school. of medicine. 

“The Baby’s Health.” By Richard A. Bolt, di- 
rector medical service, American Child Health Asso- 
ciation. ; 

“Personal Hygiene; The Rules for Right Living.” 
By Allan J. McLaughlin, surgeon United States pub- — 
lic health service. Practical suggestions as to how to 
apply personal hygiene to promote health and get the | 
most out of life. — 

“Community. Health; How. to Obtain and Pre- 
serve It.” By D. B. Armstrong, executive: officer of 
the National Health Council. Sa 

“Cancer; Nature, Diagnosis, and Cure.2~ By- 
Francis Carter Wood, director Institute for Cancer 
Research, Columbia University. So ae 

“The Human Machine; How the Body Func- — 
tions.” By W. H. Howell, association director school 
of hygiene and public health, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 


“The Young Child’s Health.” - By Henry2hL Ke == 
Shaw, clinical professor, diseases of children, Albany 
Medical College. a neo 
“The Child in School; Care of Its Health.” By — 
Thomas D. Wood, professor of physical education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Bhs 
“Tuberculosis; Nature, Treatment, and Preven-. 
tion.” By Linsley Williams, managing director Na- — | 
tional Tuberculosis Association. ie 8s 
“The Quest for Health; Where it is and Who — 
Can Help Secure It.” By James A. Tobey, adminis- 
trative secretary National Health Council. (Tentative. ) 
“Tove and Marriage; Normal Sex Relations.” 
By T. W. Galloway, associate director of educational 
measures, American Social Hygiene Association. cay 
“Food for Health’s Sake; What to Eat.” By Lucy 
H. Gillett, superintendent of nutrition, Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, New York. ame 
“Health for the Worker; How to Safeguard it.” _ 


By Lee K. Frankel, chairman National Health Council. — 


LTA 
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“Exercises for Health.” By Lenna L. Means, 
medical director Women’s Foundation for Health, 


“Venereal Diseases; Their Medical, Nursing and — 
Community Aspects.” By W. F. Snow, general direc- 
tor American Social Hygiene Association. A non- — 
technical discussion of cause, spread, treatment, cure 
and prevention of each of these diseases, Bier cy fe 
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FESS HOME ECONOMICS AMENDMENT 


On the first day of the present Congress Senator 
Fess introduced into the Senate the bill which he had 
twice previously sponsored in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Its official designation thus becomes Sixty- 
Eighth Congress, Senate Bill 1408. At the risk of 
repetition and for the benefit of those working for the 
measure, the leading facts and “talking points” are 
here summarized. 


The bill now under consideration is an amend- 
ment to an act passed in 1917. This earlier act is 
the one known as the Vocational Education or Smith- 
Hughes Act, and provides funds for vocational train- 
ing in agriculture and in trade and industry; it states 
that of the funds provided for trade and industry. an 
amount not to exceed one-fifth may be used for vo- 
cational home economics. The sum-~expendable for 
home economics has been gradually increasing from 
$300,000 in 1921 and will reach a maximum of $600,- 
000 in 1927. 

The funds appropriated by the Smith-Hughes Act 
are administered by the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education and are expended chiefly for training teach- 
ers and for the salaries of teachers conducting approved 
courses in connection with the state public school sys- 
tems. / 

The funds for home economics are to be divided 
among the states in the proportion which the total 
population of each state bears to the total population 
of the United States. 


To obtain an assignment from these federal funds, 
a state is obliged to appropriate an equal amount for 
similar work. | 

The general purpose of the amendment introduced 
by Mr. Fess is gradually to increase the funds devoted 
to home economics until they are equal to those now 
available for education in agriculture and in trade and 
industry. This means a sum beginning at $500,000 
and gradually rising each year until at the end of ten 
years it reaches $3,000,000. 


It is generally recognized that girls of today do 
not receive.in their homes the sort of training for home- 
making which was formerly passed on from mother to 
daughter, and that the schools must assume some re- 
sponsibility in meeting the resulting lack. Vocational 
training in homemaking is an obvious means of filling 
this need. To maintain the desired standard of Ameri- 
can home life and morale requires a more careful 
utilization of money and goods than the ordinary wom- 
an can accomplish without systematic instruction. So 
thoroughly has this fact been appreciated that in al- 
most every case the states have used -one-fifth of the 
trade and industry funds for instruction in vocational 
homemaking. Many states have appropriated up to 


_ seven or eight dollars of state money to one of federal 


money. 

In 1923 the total funds for vocational home eco- 
nomics, both state and federal, were sufficient only 
to train 139,341 girls and women in all-day, part-time 
or evening classes. This is an insignificant number 


compared with the twenty-seven millions of house- 


keepers and the other millions of unmarried girls in 


_ the United States. Official reports show that hundreds | 
_ of schools throughout the country are ready to develop : 


"ward. 
_ stead of a county-wide we need a state-wide school — 
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their priors fit homemaking instruction as soon a: 
funds aré supplied. a ee See eee 
The small funds hitherto available have proved 
the practical value of vocational education in promot- _ 
ing better homemaking in the United States. “They 
have also aroused the states to the social importance of — 
such instruction. There is grave danger that this fine — 
impetus will be lost unless the requested increase*comes — 
promptly. 3 =e ae 
—Journal of Home Economics. _ 
; oe 
A STATE SYSTEM Pee ee 
The principle embodied in the state equalization — 
fund must be further extended. The equalization’ fund — 
has done much to alleviate salary conditions in poor — 
counties, but it is inadequate. The present dévelop- — 
ment in North Carolina is the county unit idea, where 
every tax dollar goes to support every school in the — 
county. This is a great improvement over the local — 
district tax idea, and it is the next logical step for-_ 
But it should not be the ultimate goal. in- | 


~~ 





system, with strong county units, in which, to a large 
extent, every dollar of taxable wealth in the state goes — 
to support every school in the state. Educational op-— 
portunities for all children will never approach equal- — 
ity until a state-wide school system is adopted. Public — 
education is the business of the state, and school facili-— 
ties should be fairly equal for all children, irrespec- — 
tive of place of birth. 3 yale 
As long as teachers’ salaries are three times as — 
high in one county as in another, one county will have | 
excellent schools and the other will have schools hardly 
worthy of the name. Such is the present situation in— 
North Carolina, and there seems to be no real remedy — 
except a state-wide system of public education. 
rs —News Letter. | 
Pe Bee ea 

RADIO RAISES MORALE nee 
For a number of years the San Francisco Com- 
munity, Service League has been furnishing weekly pro- 
grams for the boys of Prison 84, Mare Island. Not 
long ago it occurred to the officials of the League that 
by the installation of a radio the men would have 
an opportunity to enjoy the concerts which were being 
broadcasted daily. As no funds were available for the 
purpose, an appeal was sent out to all the radio suppl 
houses of San Francisco and each donated a part 
a radio set. These were put together by an. exper 
and installed at Mare Island. ges 5 ae 
Since the installation of the radio the morale 
the prison has been raised to a great degree. 
—The Playground, February, 1924. 
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“The time has come to assist investi- — 
gators in locating the sources of the 
streams of human energy in order that 
their volumes may be estimated and their 
currents charted.”—Dr. Stewart. Paton, 
Lecturer in Neurobiology, Princeton Uni- 
versity. ae : ee ape 
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‘ WHEN TO SUSPECT, AND WHAT TO DO WITH, THE 
_. BACKWARD, FEEBLE-MINDED OR 
s DELINQUENT CHILD 


CA ddress: N. C. Conference for Social Service) 


By feats E. Bisch, M. D., Ph. D. Medical Director 
; Hillcrest Manor, Asheville, N. C. 

Anyone who has interested himself in the prob- 

. Jem of the atypical child, or is engaged in work among 
the young, is fully aware of the surprisingly Jarge 
number of children suffering from mental defect. Defi- 
nite statistics on the subject are not available, since 

; the: backward, feeble-minded and delinquent children 


are not classified and legally recognized by the states 


“as are the insane; but physicians, nurses, teachers, 
social -service: workers, ministers, juvenile court at- 
_ tendants, judges, and other persons who come into in- 
‘timate contact with the population at large, meet such 
‘defectives at every turn. Nor is this handicapped por- 
tion of the population to be found only among the 
~ poorer classes. Such children-may be born into any 
Beem of society. 
Unfortunately, when a mentally retarded child 
appears in a family, the tendency of the parents is 
to delude themselves into thinking that the little one 
_ will outgrow the defect, if, indeed, they are able to 
muster enough courage to recognize unreservedly that 
- their child is different from the average. It is, of 
_ course, wholly natural and human to be tenderminded 
when it concerns our beloved ones, but when mental 
_ deficiency is the issue, such self-deception, understand- 
_ able though it may be, involves serious injustice to 
~ the child and may rob it of its right to every oppor- 
tunity that modern science has to offer for its pos- 
E sible cure. Even if.a cure is not to be hoped for, at 


Fat ae ee 





_ least every measure should be taken to develop its’ 


_ meager mental powers and it should be given the ap- 
propriate environment to secure for it all the happi- 
ness possible. 

4 --It is, therefore the duty of every mother and 
father to study the mental and moral development of 
their children with as keen an interest as they dis- 
_ play in their personal appearance or in the working 
- out of the family budget. If a child repeatedly fails 
3 ‘in school work, .or is “continually in serious trouble 
with the neighbors or the authorities, or is untrust- 
worthy and undependable, or cannot get along with 
its playmates, or perhaps often steals, or is truant 
and oe a it should have close EM to say 
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NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


By Joseph Hyde Pratt, 


The North Carolina Conference for Social Ser- 
vice stands for cooperation and service. One of its 
chief functions is to try to coordinate the social ser- 
vice work in the State, and to cooperate with all 
agencies that are engaged in that kind of work to the 
end that duplication of work, energy, and expense may 
be avoided. It is also believed that a central organi- 
zation can be of assistance in making all such work 
more effective, and in fact be a clearing house for the 
social service work in North Carolina. 

The State Conference should be the medium 
through which infromation can be given, not only to 
its members but to all who wish information regard- 
ing what is going on in North Carolina which would 
come under the head of social service work, such as 
the work of: 

The Board of Health, The Department of Public 
Welfare, The Prison Board, The Labor Commission, 
Extension Service, The Agricultural Department for. 
the Betterment of Living. Conditions, the County 
Agents, The Parent- Teachers’ Association, Organiza- 
tions in hospitals, orphanages, training schools, etc., 
Red Cross, Y. W. C.A., Y. M. C.-A., Salvation Army, ~ 


etc. 


President 


Its task is to advise and mold public opinion as 
to legislation and appropriations needed to increase 
the efficiency of the work of the State Board of Health, 
the Department of Public Welfare, and other State 
agencies that are dealing with the welfare of the peo- — 
ple, and in fact to be ‘the go-between between these 
departments and the General. Assembly. Its task is’ 
to work for a greater and more prosperous North ~ 
Carolina through the development and support of: 
social service agencies and institutions which will pre- 
vent and assist in the prevention and lessening of crime; 
poverty, and disease, believing that ‘ “an ounce of Oe 
vention is worth a pound of cure.’ 

The question is often asked, “What is Social Ser 
vice?” Some time ago | heard a definition that I 
believe answers that question concisely and pointedly: © 
“Social Service is an act done for the benefit of then 
community.” It advocates and seeks to propagate ae 
that which will insure: _ ae 

I. Conservation of health to the individual, the | 
community, and the State. - = “e 

251 be propre care and treatment of defectives, 
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the blind, deaf, insane, epileptic and feeble-minded. 

3. The right care of children. 

4. That clean, sanitary food will be delivered at 
our homes. - 

5. That we shall be supplied with pure drink- 
ing water. ; ante 

6. Clean streets and sanitary public buildings 
such as court houses, jury rooms, schools, railroad sta 
tions, and public toilets, etc. 

7. Lifting the burden of labor for children. 

8. Making education universal. 

9. The enactment of statewide school attendance 
laws, which will be one of the greatest factors in re- 
moving illiteracy from the State. 

10. The abolition of the convict lease and con- 
tract systems and the adoption of modern principles 
of prison reform. 

Social service formerly was principally agitation 
for certain reforms and reform legislation which in this 
State has meant the development of and adequate 


support of the various State agencies that have already , 


been mentioned. Not so many years ago Southern 
States were appropriating money something as follows: 
Ten to thirty thousand dollars annually for improv- 
ing the health conditions of its people through boards 
of health; thirty thousand for the prevention of hog 
cholera; and fifty thousand dollars annually, or more, 
for improving the condition of its cattle. The con- 
servation of hogs and cattle was and is very good 
and needed, but conservation of human life is better 
and needed still more; then again a poorly conserved 
human citizenship is not able to derive the benefit 
from these investigations made by the State in re- 
gard to conserving hogs and cattle, as a healthy farm 
citizenship. It was not very long ago that North Caro- 
lina was only appropriating ten thousand dollars per 
year towards the support of its Board of Health; now 
that Department is spending nearly half a million dol- 
lars. This agitation of social service workers obtained 


results, but now social service means action; and in this 


period of action we desire to enlist the sympathy and 
aid of all our people. We want them to know what 
our various State Departments are doing, the progress 
of their work, and how they are handicapped in mak- 
ing their work the most efficient. It will very often be 
found that we, the people, are partly responsible for the 
work of many of these agencies not coming up to 
the standard of efficiency that the heads of the De- 
partments desire. We have plenty of legislation in 
North Carolina for obtaining the desired results that 
have been mentioned that social service is working 
for, but often the funds are not available or provisions 
for carrying out the law. Are we doing our part 
to see that that legislation is carried out so that our 
children will get the benefit of our educational laws, 
that the people of a community will get the benefit 
of our Board of Health laws, or that our communi- 
ties will benefit to the fullest extent from the work 
of the Department of Public Welfare? One of the 
difficulties is that we are not working and pulling 
together for the desired results. We are not cooperat- 
ing with each other. There is too.much tendency 
to work independently and not cooperatively with all 
other agencies that are striving for the same end. 


ae There Is no need for all organizations and social 
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service agencies to try to do the same type and char- — 
acter of work. What is done successfully in one part 
of the State should not necessarily be attempted by ~ 
all other agencies and in all other parts of North 
Carolina for the same problem may not confront — 
that part of the State. Social service agencies in a — 
city or county and even a: State should be united | 
in planning their work if it is to be made the most — 
efficient. Cities are already taking a step in this di- — 
rection inthe organization of community chests. 

Most of our churches are more or less interested _ 
in social service work, particularly those in our cities, — 
but there is just as much opportunity for social work ° 
for the churches in the rural communities as those ~ 
in the cities. In fact, the churches need to get back 
of social service in this State to a much greater de- 
gree than they are at the present time. 

The social service work of the separate churches 
-Should be coordinated, particularly in the rural sec- — 
tions, so that each church will not be attempting to 
carry on the same line of work, when by uniting their 
‘forces they could accomplish so much more work and 
do it so much more effectively. Z 
if The North Carolina Conference desires to see 
many county and community sections of the State 
Conference organized throughout the State to assist 
in the social service work of their counties and com- 
munities. This can be done in such a manner as to 
stimulate and arouse an interest in the value of such 
work to the community. oe 

The first Regional Conference held in North Caro- — 
lina was at Asheville, February 29th and March Ist. 
The secretary of the State Conference spent two weeks — 
in Asheville arranging with the local people, and pre- — 
paring for this regional conference which included — 
about ten counties, and was attended by between three — 
and four hundred people. Pe Aaa 

One immediate result of this conference was the 
combining of the County and City Juvenile Courts 

into one, and the establishment of a Mental Hygiene — 
Clinic in connection with the Juvenile Court. The — 
Clinic is operated by Dr. Louis E. Bisch, and should — 
be the means of increasing to a very high degree the 
efficiency of the Juvenile Court. Leng 

This Regional Conference was organized as a per- 
manent organization, known as the Western Nort! 
Carolina Social Service Conference and a report of it 
work will be made at another session of this Con 
ference. AEs 

Social Service is not entirely charity work. It — 
is economic in character and there is a commercial ap- 
peal as well as a charitable appeal that can be made 
to the people of a community in requesting their sup- 
port of this work. The health program of social ser- — 
vice relates to the problems of increasing the effi-— 
ciency of the labor and services of the people of a 
community and reducing at the same time the cost 
to the community and State in the care of its un- 
fortunates. If three-fourths of the poverty of the 
country, as has been stated, is due to ill health, why 
should our charity be so administered as to b 
down the self-respect of the recipient? 
has been said, is due to ill health by either as 
or drugs, should we not transform our prison sys 
tems from one entirely of punishment to one als 
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- age of poverty and crime, then I believe health is- 
the basis of prosperity and happiness, and it should 
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of cure? If ill health is the cause of a large percent- 


be the first duty to the State to see to the passage 
of such legislation as will insure to our citizenship 
every chance for the best health possible. 

Our school children, if healthly and full of vigor, 
derive much more benefit from the educational facili- 
ties that have been afforded them by the State than 
if they are in ill health and poorly fed. Therefore 
the school should conduct all its work on the basis of 
health first—physical, mental and moral health. 

In connection with maintaining the physical health 
of the school children it is believed that playgrounds 
or the children of our public schools are absolutely 
necessary, and are one of the more potent influences 
for keeping the child in a good health condition which 
will enable it to derive the most good from the work 


of the school room,—provided that the playground is 
equipped with certain apparatus, and that the play 


K 


of the children is supervised. It has been found that 
the playgrounds themselves are not sufficient, and that 


_ while the more enterprising children will exercise them- 
5 selves industriously, those with less initiative are apt 
_ to lounge around and not obtain the benefit that they 


_ should from the play hour. 


_ Should be supervised. 


a 


For this reason the play 


__ The Parent-Teachers’ Association is doing a splen- 
did work along this line, and has been the cause of 


; many of our city schools being supplied with suffi- 
_ cient equipment to enable all the children to obtain 
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the exercise that they need. 

At this point I should like to bring in something 
that | think should be considered more generally in 
the school room, and that is the influence of beauty 
on human life. There has been considerable discus- 


_ sion recently among teachers and college professors 


in regard to bringing more beauty into the lives of 
the rising generation, and I want to quote an edi- 


torial published recently in the Asheville Citizen in 
regard to this subject which expresses the idea that; 


-I wish to bring before you. : 


“Have you decided what this sense of beauty is 
which they propose to develop in your childrens’ tem- 
peraments and characters? It is, we hope, that which 
responds to the noble, the mighty, and the true. It 
is, we hope, that which enables a boy, when he sees 
the picture of a god wielding a thunderbolt to imagine 


himself doing a great thing. When a dance step caught 
in the everlasting rythm of the carved white marble, 
or the song of a lovely woman leaning down from 
the gold bar of heaven, or the picture of an athlete 
poised for the throw of the discus, or the story of a 
_ judge showing redeeming mrecy to the scarlet woman 
trapped in sin—when these things, made beautiful by 


the magic touch of the artist’s genius, thrill the young 


‘man to determination to achieve physical grace and 
‘power, or to look with reverance upon womanhood, 


or to support the weaknesses and bind up the wounds 
-of struggling people, then in utmost reality is he 


blessed and armed with a sense of beauty.” 
We have a proper love of beauty when it inspires 


ings to take our place in the gallery of the greathearts 
of the world, To feel exquisitively is to be strength- 


<3 


1s with ambitions, aspirations, longings to excel, yearn- 


ened infinitely. Observe how dissatisfied we are with 
ourselves when, after a period of association with petti- 
ness and little gossip, we perceive that we have wasted’ 
our thought on things that. do not count: Similarly, 
it is a sense of the beautiful which enables us to. 
realize our best self and always to have as our com- 
pany the lofty and the true. We cannot, therefore, 
be sufficiently grateful to those educators who give 
the young people of today such knowledge of the 
beautiful that a lovely thing draws from them a gasp 
of wonder or a prayer for great achievement.” 

The Child Labor problem is not only a State but 
also a national problem, and is one that deserves the 
most serious and careful consideration of the North 
Carolina Conference of Social Service. We have in 
this State the North Carolina State Child Welfare 
Commission, which has made an investigation of child 
labor in North Carolina. Without going into any de- 
tailed consideration at the present time of this prob- 
lem, | do wish, however, to make a suggestion that 
I believe if carried out will very considerably sim- 
plify this question in North Carolina. This is, an 
adequately enforced compulsory educational law, with 
a penalty that can be enforced against any corporation 
employing children who should be in school under the 
terms of compulsory educational law. 

Our State Board of Health is in its organization | 
and work as efficient as any in the country, but are 
we giving it the moral and physical support that we 
should? Are we doing our part to assist its agencies 
in carrying out its work; or-are we putting stumbling 
blocks in their way? 

The same might be said of our State Department 
of Public Welfare. Obstacles are constantly being 
thrown in its way which are preventing its most effi- 
cient work. ‘s 

The work of these departments is now largely one 
of prevention. Prevention and protection are their 
watchwords: Prevention of disesae, vice, and crime 
and moral degradation; and protection of the weak, 
ignorant and defective. In regard to health, our medi- 
cal profession should be, and I believe they are, co-— 
operating to prevent disease as well as trying to cure 
it; and there is considerable of merit in the Chinese 
method of paying the doctor to keep the patient well, | 
rather than paying the doctor to cure him when he 
is ill. s 
The State Conference realized that it could only 
carry on its work efficiently by the employment of a 
full-time secretary, and we have been very fortunate 
in obtaining the services of Miss Minne E. Harmon, 
who began work with the Conference, January Ist, 
1924. If, as president of this Conference, my adminis- 
tration did not accomplish more than finding and ob- 
taining the services of Miss Harmon for the State 
Conference, | would consider that the work of the 
year had been a big success. We are able through 
our secretary to render more efficient service to other 
social service organizations throughout the State, and 
are in a better position to give information in regard 
to what is being done for the betterment of the several _ 
communities of the State through the work of our ~ 
State Departments. é O74 


The State Conference has also continued its Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on prison reform, under the ~ 


leadership of Mr. A, M, Scales, of Greensboro, While | 
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we were not successful in obtaining the passage by the’ 


General Assembly of 1923 of very much of the legis- 
lation recommended by the Conference, its agitation 
and campaign of prison reform did result in the Prison 
Board adopting several recommendations that were 
turned down by the General Assembly. We believe 
that through the influence of this committee the people 
are beginning to realize that our prisons and jails 
should be not only a medium for punishing offenders 
of the law, but should be the medium through which 
the offender can be brought to a realization. of what 
it means to be a citizen of the community, and treated 
in such a manner that when he leaves the prison after 
serving his sentence he will be in a condition to be 
received into socity again as a citizen, and not as an 
eX-convict. 

The State Conference urges all organizations do- 
ing social service work to unite in one great co-or- 
dinating group, each member of which should be a 
help and inspiration to the other, and by all working 
toward the same end we will be able to do many acts 
for the benefit of the community. 
this personal responsibility, but by cooperation and 
service make North Carolina a better State through 
the work of the North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service. 
In closing I desire to state that the great task of 
the State Conference is: to arouse the community con- 
sciousness and community conscience to the commun- 
ity need and thus create a community activity. 





GUARD AGAINST FIRE 


Emergency is often illuminating and statistics are 
often more eloquent than oratory. 

-Among the causes of accidental death, it is remark- 
able that burns stand fourth in magnitude, being sur- 
passed only by automobile accidents, falls and drown- 
ings. In 1922 there were 6,300 deaths from burning in 
the United States, and it is significant of something that 
burns kill more women than men. This is the only 


kind of an accident in which the morality among 
females is greater than that of males. Statistics cov- 
ering a long period of time show that out of five 
deaths from burns, three are deaths of women or girls. 

This is, of course, largely due to the clothing worn 
by women; light fabrics, flaring skirts and flimsy 
trimmings easily come into contact with the flame of 
an open fire or an exposed gas jet, to say nothing of 
the careless lighting of matches. 

’ Yet among the cases of accidental death none are 
more easily preventable than those by fire; either by 
teaching careful habits or by guarding open flame. 
Not only this, but a recent authority has called at- 
tention to the fact that a large percent of these deaths 
might be prevented if people knew what to do to 
themselves or others in the case of quick emergency. 

First Aid has grown to be a tremendous thing in its 

_ possibilities and constantly expanding work in teach- 
__ ing people how to protect and rescue human life. 

ree ei ee is ; —Red Cross Courier, — 
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WHEN TO SUSPECT, AND WHAT T 
_ _DELINQUENT CHILD 
BACKWARD, FEEBLE-MINDED OR ~ 
(Continued from Page 81) 


the least. The safer course would be for the parents — 
o ask for advice and guidance from specialists versed 
n child development. ge aes 
Distinction should, of course, be made between 
the backward, the feeble-minded, and the delinquent — 
child. ; re ST SSE Fae 
By a backward child is meant one whose mental — 
development is slower than that of other children of — 
the same age. This state of retardation of the mind — 
is not synonymous with feeble-mindedness nor does 
it ever result in that condition. Backwardness (mental — 
retardation) is usually curable because in the great — 
majority of cases the slowing up of mind activity is _ 
caused by organic defects of a kind that canbe re-— 
noved. For example, the pressure of adenoids or en- _ 
arged tonsils may so clog the child’s breathing or 
poison its system as to render the activity of its brain - 
luggish. Removal of these offending causes makes — 
a wonderful difference. I have known-children, back-— 
ward in school for years, to catch up with their classes 
within a year after the operation for the removal of~ 
adenoids. Eye strain, uncorrected by. glasses, is anoth- 
er common cause of mental dullness. Disorders of the 
heart, lungs, kidneys and intestinal tract may also 
bring it about. What is generally spoken of as “ner- 
vousness’’ is still another frequent cause. Almost any 
chronic physical disturbance may slow up menta 
processes. ; BRST ee 
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Feeble-mindedness, on the other hand, is a much 
more serious condition. It is usually present from 
birth, but it may result during childhood years from — 
such severe diseases as meningitis and epilepsy or fron 
fracture of the skull. Although in feeble-mindedness 
(technically known as “‘amentia’”’) there may be var 
degrees of intelligence, such children are always 
least three or more years behind others of the sa 
age in mental development and are unable to cor 
pete on equal terms with their fellows. True {feebl 
mindedness is incurable although often improvab 
The very lowest types of feeble-minded intelligence 
are known as idiots, those of middle grade as imbeciles, © 
and those of still higher development as morons. 

Now, as to delinquent children; it is per 
normal for a healthy vigorous child to be naugh 
and-mischevious, but such over-exuberance of s 
1s something quite different from delinquency. — 
delinquent boy or girl is neither normal or health 
There is something distinctly wrong with such a ¢ 
mental or physical make-up. The delinquent 
is a sick child. = aie eee 

Nothing gives parents more worry and heart. 
than children of this type. They are always in tre 
either running away from home, playing truant, 
stealing, associating with bad company, or co 
sex transgressions. Being deficient in which - 
termed the “moral sense,” they do not profit 
perience and example, and no amount of pers 
correction or punishment seems to have the s 
effect in changing their character or behavi 
less properly supervised, such children ma 
quaintance of the police blotters of the juve 
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early in their lives and sooner or later drift into the 
_ truant school and the reformatory. 
~ Enlightened opinion of to-day realizes that the 
unmanageable boy and the wayward girl are not re- 
sponsible for their acts. An unfavorable home en- 
vironment, in which the parents or the brothers «and 
sisters are forever. nagging, quarreling and inflicting 
corporal punishment, may be the initial, impelling 
cause of a career of lawlessness. In these cases, the 
misbehavior symbolizes a revolt against unbearable 
Parental authority. For the most part, the delinquent 
child is either mentally retarded, or definitely feeble- 
_ minded, in either of which cases the delinquency is 
merely a symptom, one of the traits that one might 
expect to find in an enfeebled mentality. 


As an aid to those who wish to determine whether 
a child is really defective and should be given the 
benefit of expert medical advice, the following set of 
questions has been devised. They are, of course, merely 
Suggestive, but their careful application to a growing 
child will lead one to suspect’ whether or not that 
_ child’s mental development is progressing at a normal 
pace. ~The data that follow have been listed under 
_ four appropriate headings. It is not necessary to go 
_ through the entire question list. If the child under 
consideration has not yet entered school—let us Say 
iS not yet seven years old—only those topics under 
_ Divisions I and II need be taken into account. 
ee! I. Infancy period: 
. _ Was the child paralysed or deformed at birth? 
Was it decidedly underweight (less than 7% 
- pounds) and, if so, did it gain sufficiently to be 
average? 

_ Was it unable to suckle or take a nursing bottle? 
Was it unable to hold up its head alone after four 
_ Months, provided the trunk was supported? 
Did it cut the first tooth later than the sixth 
- month? 

Did it make attempts at walking, when assisted, 
by the end of the first year? 

_.. Did it utter its first words by the end of the 
first _year and was speech development rapid after 








3 Has the child always been dull, listness and 
_. apathetic? 

E ‘Has the child suffered severe, repeated convulsions 
or had meningitis or other wasting disease? If so, 
_ did it seem to recover completely and regain its phy- 
sical and mental vigor? 

. HH. Early Childhood: 

Is the child able to make its wants and itself un- 
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_ derstood either by language or signs? Is it begin- 
- ning to try to talk in sentences? Are there any speech 
_ defects such as stammering or lisping? 










_-._ Does the child seem to understand almost every- 
- thing said to it? If not, is it because of deafness, 
~ general dullness, or defective powers of attention? 
Are any defects of sight present? 

Is there any difficulty in walking, standing, or 
_ sitting? 
Has the child any peculiar habits or mannerisms, 
such as continual rocking movements or sudden ex- 
- cited handclapping? 

» __Is any interest shown in dressing and undressing 
itself, and in the use of knife, fork and spoon on 
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Does the child call attention to the wants of 
nature, or does it persist in wetting and soiling itself 
and drooling from the mouth? 

Does the child know how to play and does it 
seem to get on well with other children? 

Does the child show affection? - 

Does it respond to correction? — Ae 

Does it stray away and get lost, time after time? 
J¥ais B paqinisip 41 st 10 Apainb daajs JI so0q 
deal by night cries, sleep starts, sleep-walking or per- 
sistent bed-wetting? 

Are any special defects of any kind to be noted? 

III. School Period: 

Is the child unable to get along in school? 

Has it repeated the same class more than once or 
has it been put back to lower grades? ewes 

Have the school authorities ever placed the child 
in a “special” or “ungraded” class? 

Is the child’s school report and general deport- 
ment satisfactiry? Is its general attitude toward 
studies one of interest and industry or is the child 
lazy, shirking, careless, inattentive, easily fatigued or 
despairing? Does the pupil seem to fail no matter 
how hard he tries or is it imposible to arouse any 
interest in school work whatever? oe 

Is any interest shown in competitive games or 
exercises? 

Is memory defective and is there any sense of 
imitation, imagination, reasoning and powers of. in- 
ference? aes: 

Is specific ability in reading, writing, spelling 
and arithmetic far below standard? 

Is any interest shown in manual work or in music, | 
singing or dancing? cee 

Is school attendance irregular? If so, is it because - ; 
of lack of interest, carelessness or deliberate truancy? | 
How does the child spend the time when truant—in — 
play, roaming aimlessly about, at movies or ball games, — 
or does he play truant in order to accomplish a defi- 
nite purpose, such as selling newspapers? Stee 

Has the child ever remained away from home _ 
all night and did he leave after a quarrel, for--fear = 
of punishment or for no apparent reason? oe 

Has the child ever stolen anything? Was it — 
money, toys, trifles, or food? Was it from members — 
of his own family or from strangers? Was there any _ 
purpose or reason for the stealing? ees 

Has the child ever been arrested? What effect — 
did arrest have upon him? wee 

Is it necessary to punish the child continually? 
Is the child senstive or is he stubborn, sulky and re- _ 


—sentful against the person inflicting the punishment? 


Does the child display any viciousness, revengeful- 
ness, or cruelty? Is he easily excitable, assaultive, or 
given to uncontrollable outbursts of anger and obscene — 
language? Zi “hos 

Does the child always play with children much — 
younger than himself? Is he teased a great deal and — 
is he easily led? . gl Sea eae 

Does he associate with gangs, frequent pool rooms, _ 
etc.? Has it ever been found necessary to place him 
in a corrective institution? ; pe SD 

Does the child seem to know the difference be- 


a Py 


tween right and wrong? ae 


» 


ae 
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A campaign is under way for increasing the’mem- 
bership of The North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service to 10,000.. The larger the membership, the 
more effective will be the enlightened public opinion in 
regard to those measures which will make for social 
progress in the state. An additional income derived 
from contributions from new members will make pos- 
sible special investigations and the publication of the 
proceedings of the Conference. 

Associate membership dues are $3.00. per year. 
larger sums entitle members to special mention such 
as Institution, Donor, Sustaining memberships, etc. 
Uhe important thing, however, is cooperation for wel- 
fare progress. Through~a cooperative membership 
arrangement, each membership in the Conference 
brings a subscription to The Journal of Social Forces. 
This magazine which has attained an enviable position 
among the sociological journals of the country has a 
subscription price of $2.50 per year, The Journal 
of Social Forces is edited by Dr. Howard W. Odum, 
of the faculty of the University of North Carolina. 
The paper is a credit to the state. 

_ Those desiring to become members of The North 
Carolina. Conference for Social Service may send $3.00 
or more to Miss Minnie E. Harmon, Executive Secre- 
tary, Chapel Hill, N.C. 





—  _-—-* The Survey is the recognized official social wel- 
_ fare magazine of the United States. It is a non- 
_ profit making paper which has maintained its excel- 
lence for many years. Those who are interested in 
social welfare can not afford to do without it. 
Among the regular features of The Survey are 
The Common Welfare, Health, Social Practice, Com- 
munities, Industry, Education, Reading Lists, Book 
Reviews, Communications, Social Studies, Social Work 
Shoptalk. - In addition to articles appearing under these 
feature headings there regularly appear special articles 
by ake in many fields. 
= e regular subscription price is $5.00 per 
but Mr. J. D. Kenderdine, the aaearaee of The 
_ Survey at the North Carolina Conference for Social 
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Service has extended the offer of subscriptions to read- 
ers of Community Progress for $3.75 per year, which 
is the price given to visitors at the Conference in 
Charlotte recently. i ETS 

The address of The Survey is 112 East 19th Street, 
New’ York, N.Y. ; weet at 
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MOSQUITO CONTROL IN FIGHT ON MALARIA — 
Interesting Facts on Life and Habits of Pest—Male fa 
Does Not Bite Th se ma ae 
In a guide to mosquito identification by W. H. 
W. Komp, Assistant Sanitary Engineer, U. S. Public 
Health Service, stress is laid upon the fact that suc- 
cessful control of malaria by anti-mosquito measures _ 
based upon a knowledge of the species concerned in’ _ 
malaria transmission. Recent malaria-control work _ 
undertaken by cooperating health agencies in urban — 
communities in the Southern States has shown the neces- 
sity of controlling both non-malaria carrying and _ 
malaria carrying mosquitos, because the public fre- 
quently judges the success of malaria control measures — 
hy the amount of reduction of the mosquito nuisances 
Mosquitos belong to the order of the true flies, — 
which have only two wings and may be distinguished _ 
from all other two-winged insects by the possession” 
of scales along the wing veins, a fringe of scales along 
the hind margin of the wings, together with the promi- 
nent proboscis of beak, which projects from the head. | 
“Female of the Species—” 
The mosquito passes through four courses during 
the course of its development, three of which are passed 
in water. It should be emphasized that mosquitoes — 
do not propagate in weeds or other vegetation. The 
ordinary life period of the house mosquito in mid- — 
summer is not more than three or four weeks. Many 
species require a blood meal to mature their eggs. 
It is this necessity which causes them to become pests, 
or spreaders of disease. The male mosquitoes do not — 
bite, but live on fruit and juices of plants. = 
So far as is known, malaria is transmitted only 
by three common species in southeastern United States, —_ 
and another, less common, occurring in the southwest. © 
Dengue, or breakbone fever, and yellow fever are — 
transmitted by a mosquito which is thoroughly domes-_ 4 
ticated, and seldom takes the blood of any animal but — 
man. It breeds always near human habitations. The — 
adults are the only common daylight-biting mosquitoes — 
in the South. They are very wary, attacking from — 
behind and selecting by preference the knuckles, ankles, _ 
and back of the neck and their bite causes intense — 
burning and swelling. send - ee 
Some Breeding Place Facts ae 
The salt marsh mosquito, which breeds in salt 
or brackish pools on tidal marshes, has gained its evil 
reputation by its habit of migrating in great swarms 
for long distances. It will bite during the daytim 
especially in the late afternoon. Bg ry 
_It has been observed by an authority that the ca 
pacity of certain classes of artificial collections of 
water is limited in the production of mosquitoes. At 
most the emergence from these places are very sma 
and in some instances negative. The majority o 
adults produced from artificial containers, such a 
water barrels, troughs; disused cisterns and vari 
vessels about habitations are not carriers of malaria 
the United States, —Red Cross Courier. _ 
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WHEN TO SUSPECT, AND WHAT TO DO WITH, THE 
BACKWARD, FEEBLE-MINDED OR 
Arn DELINQUENT CHILD 


(Continued from Page 85) 





Are there any defect symptoms of any kind? 

Are strong tendencies apparent? Any bad sex 
habits? 

IV. Adolescent Period: 

_ Did the child, without adequate reason, give up 
elementary school before graduating? 

If the young man or woman goes to work, does 
he change positions on the slightest provocation and 
show lack of persistence, ambition or plan of work 
for the future? 

Is his general attitude toward life indifferent, and 
is he given to “day dreaming?” 

Is he well-liked by companions or shunned by 
them? Does he like athletics and out-door amuse- 
ments? 

_ Does he’ dislike all amusements and ‘books and 
does he possess no desire for sociability? 

Is he self-opinionated, conceited and stubborn, or 
unusually self-conscious and given to self-depreciation? 

Has any marked change been noted towards par- 

ents, brothers and sisters? Is it explainabler 
: Are moral standards established or does he be- 
have unto himself? 

Is there no increase of interest in the opposite sex? 
Is there an aversion to the opposite sex? 

Does he show interest in current events? Have 
any defects of concentration, observation or judgment 
been notedP > 

Has there been an unexplainable change of dis- 
position resulting in a seclusive, shut-in attitude to- 
_ wards lifer Have any peculiarities of emotion, speech, 
behavior or imagination been noted? 
_ Has he given expression to any peculiar, apparent- 
ly senseless ideas? 
x Is his reasoning shallow and superficial? 
7 If the foregoing questions are carefully considered 
_ by interested persons applying them to the child under 
consideration, they ought to gain a fairly accurate 
idea whether or not backwardness, feeble-mindedness 
- or delinquency is to be suspected. If it is, one should 
consider one’s conclusions as a tentative supposition 
only, subject to proof or disproof later on when more 
accurate, scientific methods of diagnosis may be ap- 
_ plied by someone expert in that line. 
: A number of psychologists have become interested 
in testing out children suspected of defective men- 
tality, and elaborate systems of such tests—known as 
- “intelligence tests’—have been brought out after care- 
_ ful experimentation. As a rule, a psychologist doing 
this kind of testing (a “clinical psychologist’) works 
“in conjunction with a physician who has specialized 
_in nervous and mental diseases (a “neurologist,” a 
- psychiatrist” or a “neuropsychiatrist”). That is, at 
_ least, the preferable method. _ 
4 A child with even a slight mental disturbance 
_ should be referred for complete and detailed examina- 
4 tion to such a specialist. If one is not available in 


* community, the family physician, or Social Ser- 


es 
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similar agency should be consulted as to where such 
specialized service may be secured. In large cities, 
and in many of the smaller ones, free clinics have 
been established for the diagnosis and treatment of 
mentally enfeebled children. The diagnosing of such 
cases by persons untrained along these special lines 
cannot be too strongly deprecated. 

The Bine-Simon Test is the best known of the 
tests for children whose actual age~is between three 
and twelve years. There have been many modifica- 
tions of this famous intelligence scale, notably the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet Test and the Bridges- 
Yerkes Point Scale. The original Binet test still re- 
mains a very adequate measure when employed by - 
trained psychologists. and mental specialists in this 
particular field. The Stanford Revision is undoubtedly 
more reliable for persons over twelve and for those 
of adult years. Zs 

Doctors Preyer, Church, Peterson and Paton: have — 
elaborted a sort of graded test for children younger 
than three years. In this series, arranged according to 
months, we have a list of some of the things that a 
child usually does at the various age levels. Slight 


modifications have been made by me for purposes of | 


clarification. 

First Week—Child is sensitive to light; touch sen- 
sations are present, but only developed especially in 
the lips and tongue; is able to hear sounds after about 
third day; can distinguish between the tastes of sweet, 
sour and bitter; sense of smell present. 

Second Week—Will notice a candle and expres- 
sion will indicate pleasure. ee 

Third Week—Cries real tears. r : 

Fourth Week—Smiles and can make vowel sounds. 


First Month—Often sleeps more than two hours at _ 


a time, and frequently four hours during the night 
without waking. ys ake 
Second Month—Occasionally looks cross-eyed, due — 
to weakness of eye muscles; turns head in direction — 
of sound; music and looking at human faces €élicit 


pleasure; laughs when tickled; by the eighth week: — 


clasps with four fingers objects held before him. 

Third Month—Makes sounds of joy at sight of. 
mother, father or nurse; eyelids not completely raised 
when child looks upwards; listens attentively to the — 
ticking of a watch during ninth week. 

Fouth Month—Eyeball movements ane now per- 
fectly adjusted; can see an object moving towards 
its eyes; shows pleasure at seeing itself in a mirror; 
can hold up its head alone when trunk is supported: 
begins to imitate. . 


Fifth Month—discriminates between strangers; _ 


gets pleasure from crumpling and tearing papers; pull- 


ing hair, or ringing a bell; sleeps ten or eleven hours — 


without food; seizes and carries objects to mouth. 
sixth and Seventh Month—Raises self to sitting 
posture; laughs;*raises and drops arms, ete. 


Eighth and Ninth Months—Stands on feet with-— 


out support; clasps hands for joy; has. fear of dogs; 


turns over when laid face down; turns head to light — 
when asked where it is; questions understood before — 


child can speak; voice more modulated. Pome 

Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Months—First at- 
tempts at walking; sitting has become a habit; stands 
without support; whispering begins; 
obeys a command as: give the hand.” fs 


¥ 
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pushes chair; — 
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Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Months— 
Says “Papa” and “Mama”; raises itself by chair; imi-_ 
tates coughing, and swinging of arms; walks without 
support; understands ten words. ee . 

Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Months 
with objects and movements; blows horn; strikes with 
hand or foot, waters flowers, tries to wash hands, to 
comb and brush hair, to execute other. imitative move- 
ments, 

Twentieth to Twenty-Fourth Months—Marks with 
pencile and paper; executes orders with surprising ac- 
curacy. 

Twenty-Fifth to Thirtieth Months—Distinguishes 
colors; makes sentences of several words; begins to 
climb and jump and ask questions. 

Thirtieth to  Fortieth Months—Goes  up-stairs 
without help; clauses formed; words distinctly spoken; 
influence of dialect appears; much questioning. 

lt cannot be too strongly emphasized that back- 
ward, feeble-minded and delinquent children require 
this special sort of testing by a competent psycholo- 
gist and, in addition, should be given the benefit ofa 
thorough examination and diagnosis by. a medical 
specialist in nervous and mental diseases. _In this way, 
most of the mentally retarded and backward children 
can be separated from the feeble-minded and given 
the special physical, corrective treatment that will re- 
move the handicap to their developing mentality. In 
other words, it is only in this way that they can be 
saved from living stunted lives. The same may be 
said of the delinquent when such delinquency is due 
to remediable physical, social or economic handicaps. 

Feeble-minded children can often be improved, 
but no case of definite, unquestionable feeble-minded- 
ness can be absolutely cured. Special instruction in 
“ungraded classes” or by private tutors can frequently 
accomplish remarkable results in a pedagogical way. 
Very often such children can be taught manual work 
or be developed sufficiently to be able to earn their 
own livings under supervision. By far and large, the 
feeble-minded are best off, best taken care of, and 
happiest, in properly conducted institutions specially 
designed for their needs. Here, among their equals 
and their own kind, they lead contented lives, free 
from the competitive exactions of an unsympathetic 
world and safe from temptation, unscrupulous persons 
and the hands of the law. 

Although often adult in years, the feeble-minded 
are but children in mind. Because they never “grow 
up, a full measure of our sympathetic understanding 
is nothing less than their rightful due. 

I dare say that every time I have read a paper 
of this type | have reserved for the finish a grand 

_ climax of exhortation—a plea for the establishment 
of a mental hygiene clinic. 
On this occasion, however, | can’state with all the 
~ Joy and pride of a full-fledged, although adopted North 
Carolinian, that such a clinic is already an assured 
~ fact. On March 13 the Mental Hygiene Clinic of 
Asheville formally opened its doors for the examina- 
_tion of patients and, although not yet two weeks old 

_ its work already bears all the earmarks of vigorous, 

lusty maturity. | S94 
_ This assembly in particular is to be congratulated 

‘for the clinic and the coalition of the Asheville and 
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Sleeps ten hours at a time; associates words — 


endorse the new movemetn. 






































Buncombe County Juvenile Courts 
outgrowth of your regional conferenc 
of the Sky.” Mayor Cathey and the Cc 
missioners deserve unstinted praise for their 
and far-sighted response to the quickening of the 
public interest aroused by the workers of your con- 
ference. Special mention should be made of the stimt 
lating influence and active interest of Mrs. Kate Burr 
Johnson, Miss Minnie E. Harmon, Miss Grace Mille 
Judge Hoffman, of Cincinnati, and my good friend, 
Dr. Harry Crane. Those of us in Asheville who for 
five years have been hoping and waiting feel a pro- 
found sense of appreciation for these representatives 
of your organization who so adroitly “took opportunity 
by the forelock” and added additional laurels to the 


history of the state of North Carolina. 


On March 8, a get-together conference on mental 
hygiene was called in the Y. M. C. A. assembly rooms 
in Asheville. About fifty attended, each person rep- 
resentative of some organization ready and eager to 
Among the organiza- 
tions represented were the Rotary, Kiwanis, Civitan, 
Optimist, History and Federated Woman’s Clubs, Bun- 
combe County Medical Society, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, Parent-Teachers Association 
Y. M.C.A., Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Good Samaritan 
Mission, Salvation Army, Associated Charities, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Psychology Department of t 
Asheville Normal and Collegiate Institute, three school 
principals and the county probation officer. 

A resolution presented by Mr. Curtis Bynum, a 
unanimously endorsed may interest you: 

“Be it resolved that this assembly record itself as. 
favorable to the plan for a Mental-Hygiene Clinic and 
a Juvenile court in Buncombe County. That we b 
lieve this a forward movement worthy of the inter 
‘and support of all our people. That we believe t 
plan will work incalculable good for the future 
this city and county. That we believe the financ 
cost will be offset by an economy in disciplinary outla 
and that any financial cost will in any event be ir 
considerable as compared with the moral and sp 
values attained. That we congratulate our cot 
sioners and those who have helped them in ini 
and advancing the movement. We solicit fo 
the active support of all right minded citizens.” __ 

The Mental Hygiene Clinic of Asheville will au 
matically examine and pass upon all cases — 
they appear in the Juvenile Court of Ashevill 
Buncombe County. It-will also receive cases ft 
the local Police Court, from public school, and fre 
all social and welfare organizations who wish to av 
themselves of its facilities. An earnest invitat 
hereby extended similar bodies throughout the st. 
and we hope and trust that the same interest and | 
operation will be accorded the clinic in the st 
was its happy lot locally. Nae ee 

All the workers are giving their time with 
pensation. Already we have six social wo 
trained psychologists, and several phystcians 
in the physical examinations. Others have 
erously offered help along the numerous b: 
a clinic of this character naturally rami 
ary headquarters are in the Y.~ 
_Later rooms will be available 
‘Knickerbocker building i 
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thas helped about 60 people financially. 
‘ceiving from 3 to 18 dollars per month. 
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ILLITERACY IN SURRY COUNTY 
By C. Gurney Robertson, Supt. of Public Welfare 


In dealing with illiteracy in Surry County, I first 
want to refresh your minds in regard to the position 
North Carolina holds in comparison with other states 
in the union. 

In 1920 there were only 10 states where the per 
cent of illiteracy was higher than 10 per cent, and 
North Carolina was the eighth of this number. There 


‘are only two states that have more illiterate native 


white people than North Carolina. They are New 
Mexico and Louisiana. In 1920 the average white 
illiterate voter in North Carolina was between 10 and 
1] per cent. In Surry County it was near 18 per 
cent. Therefore Surry County has 8 per cent more 
illiterates than the average for the state. 

In 1910 there were only two counties in North 
Carolina west of. Surry that had a greater per cent 
of illiteracy.. I did not find out just how Surry 
stood in 1920 but judging from the annual average 
paid to our white teachers, we have made but very 
little progress over other counties. 92 counties out 
of the 100 pay their teachers a greater annual salary 
than Surry. Yes, Wilkes is just below us. Surry 
County’s per cent of illiteracy was reduced from 15 


per cent in 1910 to 10 per cent in 1920. Mt. Airy 


was reduced in the same time from 13 to 7 per cent. 
However, actual tests show about three times as many 
as are given by the census. 

A survey of three counties in the state revealed 
the fact that the white owners who operated their 
farms never reached higher than the fourth grade. 
The white tenant on an average never reached the 
fourth grade and the negro farmer not higher than 
the second grade. 

. There are 9! counties in the state that have more 
local school tax districts than Surry. Only eight hav- 
ing less. There are two counties that have the county 
unit system. 

Within the past two and one-half years the county 
These re- 
Seven of 
these were negroes, all of whom were illiterate. Of 
the remaining 53, 40 were illiterate and the other 13 
were able to ‘read and write some. Probably not any 
of the 13 had been higher than the third grade. The 
condition that exists in a great number of the homes 
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strongly individual and national in viewpoint. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF WELFARE WORK ABROAD 





(Address delivered by Mr. Ernest J. Swift, Assistant 
to Vice Chairman, Insular and Foreign Operations, ~ 
National Headquarters, American Red Cross, before 
the Twelfth Annual State Conference for Social 
Service, Charlotte, N. C., March 26, 1924.) 


When we look around the world today and take 
stock of the things that have happened and the strides 
that have been made for human welfare during the — 
past few years, | think we are justified in feeling op- 
timistic. Particularly is this true of Europe, for out 
of the misery of the World War has come, at least, 
more clearly conceived ideals of effort in the service 
for humanity. . 

An important factor in the new order of things ~ 
is the movement toward universal and national auton- — 
omy. Old ramparts of feudalism have been broken 
down in many quarters. New states have overturned 
the economic and social domination of great Jand- 
lords, and many old feudal holdings in Northern, 
Central and Eastern Europe have been divided among 
small landholders. In consequence of this, a new cul- 
tural elevation is available to peasants, laborers, and 
the lower classes generally. Now their boys and girls 
crowd the elementary and high school, where formerly ~ 
they were held in a pitiable state of illiteracy. The 


desire to share the fruits, as well as the burdens of © 


civilization, 


grows apace and is exerting a great uplift- 
ing force. 


Building, of course, is difficult in Europe for poy- — 


erty is wide-spread and politics still sweep aside needed 
projects of reform. 
their eyes on discontented neighbors who glare over 
the frontier fences, there is a hopeful note in present 
day social tendencies. 
European nations have always been, and still are, 

T herrtae 
schools are made to develop certain selected types. The ~ 
workman’s child goes to one school and the business 
or professional children to another. The parent selects 
the child’s trade or profession and he is trained for 
it. One group is schooled for high stations and the — 
other for manual labor. 
each class a store of memorized knowledge with small 
bearing on the solution of everyday questions. This 
is probably why the social problem of the family 
around the corner forms little concern for the Boe. 
European. 


But even if most nations have — 


The endeavor is to give 
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A lack of the sense of practical organization is anoth- 
er reason for slow progress in social projects. Some of 
our most prized principles of social work have come 
from Europe, yet these are seldom applied in a big 
way over there. For instance, visiting nursing was 
first tried in Lille, France, the Binet-Simon intelligence 
tests come from France, as also the great Pasteur. But 
one does not see the visiting nurse, or the intelligence 
test, and Pasteurized.milk is. hard to find.in France. 

As is natural after a great war, Europe has turned 
its eyes on the physical welfare of children. Such 
projects have proven of immense military value to Eng- 
land and Germany; so you can readily understand 


why plans for health education in schools, health visi-’ 


tation, and dispensaries and feeding stations for chil- 
dren, meets such ready response from European Gov- 
ernments. 

Figures gathered in France have shown that fifty 
percent of all boys born are dead or unfit for military 
service twenty years later, and it 1s agreed that at 
least twenty-five percent of these can be rendered fit 
for miliary or civic duty by a good system of hygiene. 
Yet France is just beginning to think about enforcing 
medical examination laws for its schools, for this 
method of human salvage is very necessary with the 
birth rate of the country falling below a healthy ratio. 


Everything moves slowly in France. For thirty 
years it has had laws for medical examination of 
school children, but these regulations are now applied 
mostly for quarantine purposes and the-sanitation of 
quarters. 

School nurses, however, are beginning to find 
their way into French schools. One hundred and sixty 
so-called nurses are now being employed by the -Gov- 
ernment in the devastated regions, following demon- 
strations made through American philanthropy. About 
thirty other municipalities hire nurses and in Paris, 
some twenty-five are supported by private French or- 
ganizations. 

It is interesting to note the development of the 
Juvenile Probation work in Paris. Until June, 1923, 
probation work, as we know it, did not exist in France. 
At this time, Mademoiselle Viellot, a French girl grad- 
uate of the Boston School of Social Work, became pro- 
bation officer. Until her appointment, no one but a 
policeman ever visited the home of a child before its 
appearance in court. It is hoped through the new 
probation officer, and graduates of the Paris School 
of Social Work, to demonstrate the value of this pro- 
ject. This may take a long time. Things move slowly 
in France, but it is through these demonstrations that 
progress is made. 

England has had a particularly efficient school 
health inspection, with a nursing follow-up, for many 


years, and is annually spending about $4,500,000 on 


this service. In London, even during the war period, 
the children showed a steady improvement in condi- 
tion. Scotland, in addition to its inspection work, pro- 
vides food and clothing for needy children and there 
are swimming tanks, athletic fields and gymnasiums 
for child welfare. 

London has a school of social work, with a wide 
field for experience among the city’s many social ac- 
tivities. It is said to compare very favorably with our 
own institutions, and leads the schools at Brussels and 


Paris. I might also mention that the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland, will give child welfare courses 
this summer. . 3 


Probably the highest development in European 
prewar social service existed in Germany. Community 
and national societies for public welfare existed every- . 
reached a high point of perfection. “There has been a 
recent falling-off in standards due to economic condi- 
tion, but even now, in Berlin, 40 full-time doctors 
and a great many nurses are employed in the schools, 
with a fine system of follow-up work in the homes. 
Welfare work among mentally abnormal school chil: 
dren is also being reorganized in twenty administrative 
districts. Bathing and general cleanliness are compul- 
sory. Germany probably owes the cleanliness of her 
cities, streets, and railroad stations to the school train- 
ing of the masses. It is not an uncommon sight to see 
women out scrubbing sidewalks in small towns and 
villages. Even in these difficult times of impoverish- 
ment and distress, Germany maintains its social work 
and the children, if ragged and hungry, at least are 


‘clean. 


The American relief agencies, with thousands. of 
workers, tons of supplies, and inexhaustible enegry and 
sympathy, have exerted great influence in many parts 
of Europe. They have brought new ideals of social — 
service, a new definition of philanthropy and charity, — 
It is little wonder then that many Governments, cities,’ 
villages, and countrysides have learned something: 
new—no matter how small—of our methods of helpful-. 
ness and self-building. Today, throughout Europe, 
will be found evidence of our work in health centers, 
welfare organizations, and on the statute books of. 
governments. 


Let’s take Poland as a typical example of one of 
the newly formed States. Here the. P. A. K. P. D.,:a: 
Polish Committee for Relief of Children, organized 
by the American Relief Administration, shortly after 
the armistice, established feeding centers in all sec- 
tions of the country. In these centers the American’ — 
Red Cross arranged medical clinics for mothers and 
children. and educational classes for mothers. Lec- 
turers were secured to deliver carefully prepared dis-' — 
courses on maternity and child health work. These: — 
lectures were given in large halls, with motion pic- 
tures, and attended with the scattering of health prop- 
aganda. Over 400,000 children have been reached: 
each year in this way, and follow-up work carried on 
with their families. . 








To secure suitable personnel for this work is one — 
of the great difficulties in Poland, as well as in other 
new States. Doctors are scarce. Trained social work- 
ers are practically unknown. Nurses, with few excep- 
tions, have had little, if any, instruction in health work. — 
To help correct this great need, two training schools 
for nurses have been established in Poland by the 
American Red Cross, and another is about to be in- 
stituted by the Rockefeller Foundation. But these will — 
only make a small dent in the present requirement. 


The P. A. K. P. D. has now been functioning 
for two years under complete Polish management. This | 
seems to be an encouraging sign, particularly when | 
i know that poverty holds a firm grasp on Poland’s — 
throat. a ee . 


Right here, | think it would be well to say some- 
thing about financing of social work in Europe. Cam- 
paigns for funds like ours are unknown. There are no 
Community Chests. There is no universal giving as 
we know it. The societies for the blind, the crippled, 
the aged, are supported by a few socially minded peo- 
ple. When the funds are low there is a tag day or 
someone shakes a tin can and asks for a few coppers. 
Most of the large national health undertakings or feed- 
ing operations are carried on by the Government, and 
not infrequently a Minister of Public Assistance sits 
with the Cabinet. 

One of the most interesting, and probably the 
most lasting, social experiments, was tried in Czecho- 
Slovakia by the American Red Cross. This is one 
of the newest countries created by the Peace Treaty. 
Dr. Masaryk, President of the Republic, a long-time 
resident of the United States, is largely responsible 
for the success of the plan, which includes twenty- 
one health centers. He created a Minister of Health 
and Social Welfare, appointed an Advisory Board, con- 
sisting .of Cabinet members, University professors, 
medical societies, and the Czech Red Cross, and in 
other ways oiled the machinery for a long run. 


The first contact through the Czech centers is, 


made with school children, and thousands are brought 
in this way under medical supervision. Health visi- 
tors are recruited from educated women and trained 
in a course which gives both social and medical aspects 
of the werk. The Czechs are now carrying on in a 
very capable way. It must be said of the intelligent 
Czechs that their social institutions were of a high 
grade even after the war, although suffering greatly 
for lack of funds. 

This can also be justly said of Vienna, which for 
many years had heen one of the most important edu- 
cational centers for medical training in the world. In 
addition to large pediatric clinics, it had, through the 
agency of a number of organizations, conducted -child 
welfare activities on a large scale for many years. Its 
community houses, insurance societies, and coopera- 
tives were known throughout the world. Many of 
these, however, had been abandoned during the war, 
but the remaining ones were stimulated by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross into new activity, seeking to bring as- 
sistance to every mother and young child needing help 
in the country. : 

A very interesting example, of the value of Ameri- 
can participation in the problems of Europe, came to 
my desk last week from Hungary. It was a decree 
of the Hungarian Minister of the Interior, directing 
civil registrars throughout Hungary to report all births 
within 24 hours to the Mother and Infant Protect- 
ing Stations. These stations were established by the 
American Red Cross, two years ago, In cooperation 
with the Stephanie Society. Practically every new-born 


child is promptly visited, and in many centers seventy- . 


five percent of the cases are registered before confine- 
ment. So-called wander boxes, containing necessary 
supplies for maternity work and baby care, have been 
prepared in large numbers to be loaned to poor fami- 
lies. Just now, volunteer workers of the American Red 
Cross are producing a great number of layettes for this 
Hungarian Society, which shows great courage In the 
face of a difficult economic situation. 
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Italy, a Latin country which has been rather slow 
to develop in social work, has recently formed a Society 
called, ““The Italian Union for Infant Assistance.” It 
is interesting to note how organizations of this kind 
follow the trend of public thought, for, to use the 
words of this new society, it is “taking advantage of 
the sympathetic attitude of the Government authori- 
ties and private individuals in dealing with matters af- 
fecting the physical and moral welfare of the younger 
generation. Its aim is the encouragment and develop- 
ment in all parts of Italy of rational child protection 
and child welfare from the hygiene, moral and legal 
viewpoint.” 

The countries in the far north of Europe, such as 
Finland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, have given 
much thought to social work along child welfare lines. 
In fact, during the war and after the armistice, these 
countries cared for many of the undernourished chil- 
dren of the Central Powers. 

The Balkan countries have not attempted any 
great amount of welfare work, although a good hegin- 
ning has resulted from the efforts of American relief 
organizations, particularly with reference to medical 
work. The people are naturally social minded. {t is 
interesting to note, for instance, the manner in which 
the not overly cultured Montenegrins take care of their 
orphan problem. While over six percent of the popu- 
lation is orphans, there are no orphanages in the 
country, but the waifs are taken care of in the most 
approved: fashion by individual families. This, of 
course, is the result of the old feudal customs, but it 
shows that there is a basis for social service that only 
needs direction to flourish. 

One: of the most interesting developments since 
the Armistice is the establishment of Junior Red Cross 
organizations in nearly every European State. These — 
have been started and fathered by the American Juniors 
and are now under the supervision of the League of 
Red Cross Societies. While great things are expected — 
internationally from the interchange of correspond- — 
ence, the effect on the local situation should not be 
overlooked, for it has already brought about a keen 
appreciation of the spirit of cooperation for the achieve- 


ment of common purposes. 

Such organizations as the International Red Cross, 
the League of Red Cross Societies, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Junior Red Cross, and the Save the 
Children’s International Fund, are carrying on a lively 
propaganda for social welfare in Europe. Just re- 
cently the Declaration of Geneva was issued, which 
announces that, “The hungry child must be fed, the 
child must be first to receive relief in times of dis- 
tress, and the child’s talents must be devoted to the 
service of his fellow-men.” 

A most interesting project will get under way in 
Europe next month. It is a study of the question of 
traffic in women and children, and will be made under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. This has par- 
ticular interest for us since the undertaking had its 
beginning through the efforts of Miss Grace Abbott, 


President of the National Conference of Social Work- — 


ers. Dr. William F. Snow, Director of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, is the Chairman of the 
Committee, and sailed last week to attend the first 
meeting in Geneva, Dr, Snow is confident this move- 
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ment will result in bringing the problem of traffic in 
women and children to the attention of the world in 
such a way as has never been done’ before. 

It is a far cry from Europe to South America, 
but not so far in the matter of cultural influence. 
South America, as you know, looks to Europe for 
leadership, and its institutions are largely European. 
Recently, however, a Pan American meeting of Red 
Cross Societies was held in Buenos Aires and the present 
revival of health activities throughout South America 
is the direct result. Every Society there seems to want 
information and instruction, and has naturally turned 


to its sister organization of North America for assist- 


ance. To these the American Red Cross has sent 
plans and pamphlets, and the Republic of Chile will 
be furnished with a nursing instructor to fill the re- 
cently established chair of nursing at the University 
of Chile. The stimulation of this Work will later 
be carried on largely by the League of Red Cross 
Societies, and will be concerned with general develop- 
ment problems, the Junior Red Cross movement, nurs- 
ing work, and health activities. 

The part the Red Cross is playing in the inter- 
national field is known more or less to everyone here, 
and I am sure that everyone has confidence that the 
big questions affecting Red Cross policy and Red 
Cross duty toward the world are given most careful 
and sympathetic consideration. The very best and 
most capable information which we can obtain is al- 
ways carefully gone over in forming decisions on relief 
problems. Today, in every part of the world communi- 
ties and groups of people can be found who are suf- 
fering for the necessities of life or for medical care, 
and a great many appeals for help reach us from every 
quarter of the globe. The Red Cross could not pos- 
sibly hope to participate in all these situations, so it 
confines its efforts to conditions of such seriousness and 
such distress as cannot be met by local or. national 
public or private agencies of the country in which 
the distress exists. When a great calamity occurs, over- 
whelming the natural agencies of relief, the Red Cross 
tries to step in and hold the fort until the normal 
agencies can reasonably to expected to assume the 
burden. It is sometimes difficult to convince groups 
of people in this country that this policy is sound, 
as applied to certain individual localities, but I am 
sure you will agree that the Red Cross should not 
continue to assist in a disaster after a community or 
state can reasonably be expected to take over the bur- 
den. Every foreign job undertaken by the Red Cross 
has left some permanent effect upon the social well- 
being of the community, \because it insists upon 
the community doing its part in solving the problem. 

_ Social work is founded upon genuine human 
pity—upon a desire to feed and clothe the needy—And 
charity, philanthropy, er as it is called today, social 


service, is stimulated and fostered by giving. Giving’ 


stimulates generosity. Even now, the little village of 
Montlucon, France, helped during the war, sends a 
yearly contribution to the American Red Cross to as- 
sist some less fortunate city. Therefore, by relief work 
abroad, it seems to me that America is helping to 
spread direct message of social service to every part of 
the world and that in the end this spirit of service must 
prevail, 


MASS INSTRUCTION IN SOUTHERN INSTITUTE 





Week’s Course Planned in Spring as Means of Meeting 
Demand of Swimmers 





A Life-Saving Institute offering courses in all 
phases of water safety and First Aid work will be held 
in the Spring by the Southern Division. Plans are 
yet incomplete, but it has been decided that the In- 
stitute will be located near Asheville, N. C., and will 
open about the latter part of May. Invitations have 
been extended to all swimming councilors and others 
who may be interested to attend, and many summer 
camps in the South will be represented. 

Requests for instruction in Life Saving from 
boys’ and girls’ camps that dot the mountains of the 
South have been so numerous that the limited Divi- 
sion staff cannot begin to fill the need. Capt. David 
Yates, Division Director of Life Saving Service, early 
in the year hit upon the plan of bringing representa- 
tives from these camps to a central point for instruc- 
tion. When they have qualified, they can teach others 


attending their respective camps, and in that way may | 


be assured of ample water protection. 

The Institute will last one week, during which 
courses will be offered in leadership, Life Saving, 
First Aid, canoe work, boat work, camp protection, 
diving, speed swimming instruction and coaching, and 
physiology and hygiene of swimming. This marks 
probably the first attempt in the South to disseminate 
knowledeg of these subjects on such a large scale. 

The regular program of instruction in individual 
camps will continue as usual and will supplement 
the institutional instruction. Capt. Yates states he 
will make a decisive attempt during 1924 to double 
the present Junior membership of 2,600, and to sub- 
stantially increase the Senior membership. 

—_- OO 


- WHAT ONE PUBLIC SCHOOL DOES 


In Minneapolis there is a village of perhaps 500 
people known as Eyota—a village which is set apart 
from the average village of its kind by its school—a 
thoroughly American institution extending its influence 
to every man, woman and child and transforming the 
community life of the entire district. 

The story of this school is told in Program leaflet 
No. 2, series No. 4, issued by the Delaware: State 
Parent-Teachers Association. Some of the facts given 
in this interesting bulletin follow: : 


The Building 

The school which is planned to serve as com- 
munity headquarters for all the citizens is a two-story 
brick building with smaller rooms arranged around an 
auditorium-gymnasium, two stories in height, occupy- 
ing the center of the building. In the front, opening 
out from the entrance, is the principal’s well-equipped 
office and the school library. At the opposite end of 
the building is the stage of the auditorium, and on 
either side, bordering on the right and left of the audi- 
torium are the grade rooms and a community room. 
On the second floor a balcony overhangs the audi- 
torium on three sides. 





(Continued on Page 96) 


This serves the dual purpose © 
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ILLITERACY IN SURRY COUNTY 





(Continued from Page 89) 


is amazing and in a great many instances almost un- 
bearable. Illiteracy, ignorance and poverty in the 
homes where future citizens are being reared is a 
challenge to the leaders, teachers, and social workers 
of today. 

At present there are 33 inmates at the county 
home. 16 male and 17 female. All white except one 
man. Of this number there are 24 who cannot read 
and write. One deaf and dumb and several feeble- 
minded. Probably all of these conditions could be 
traced to ignorance and illiteracy. 


The State Board of Charities and Public Welfare 
reported that 40 per cent of all criminals in the state 
as well as could be estimated from a limited number 
studied, are totally illiterate. 


After a careful survey of the parents whose chil- 
dren have been reported out of school, | found that 
-at least 50 per cent are totally illiterate. Of the other 
half there are a very few who have ever been higher 
_than the third grade. We have had very little trouble 
with the parents who were reported that could read 
and write intelligently. 

When a parent is reported for failure to send his 
children to school and it is necessary to. go to his 
home, I usually ask what grade the child is in and 
whether the parents can read and write. About one- 
half of all the children reported are in the first grade 
and about 10 per cent are higher than the third grade. 

As a rulé when a parent is reported and I find 
that the child has reached about the sixth grade, the 
majority of the time he has a lawful excuse for not 
sending them. This proves that he has been inter- 
ested in sending his children to school. 


From a questionnaire that was sent to 19 one, 
two and three teacher schools, I received the following 
report: 541 sending to school. In 48 families neither 
parent could read and write. In 105 families only 
one of the parents could read and write. 110 families 
were careless and indifferent about sending to school, 
and in 38 of this 110 either one or both of the parents 
could not read and write. These schools had reported 
_ 42 families to the Attendance Officer and in 21 of these 
' either one or both parents could not read or write. 
A total of 75 children had been reported by these 
schools and only 14 out of the 75 were above the 
third grade. There were 35 families who had children 
over 12 years old that could not read and write. 


Up to the present time I have had to take out 
warrants for 25 families, all white, for failure to send 
their children to school. 18 of these were illiterate 
and the majority of the remaining 7 could barely read 
and write enough to keep from being classed illiterates. 
Out of this number 19 were renters and 6 had chil- 
dren above the third grade. 

There have been very few colored children re- 
ported for being absent from school in the past two 
years. In case a negro parent 1s reported a letter is 
sent him and he usually returns his children to school. 
Therefore | know very little about the conditions in 
the homes of the negroes. In fact we have very few 


in the rural districts in the county as 94.4 per cent. 
of all the farmers in this county are native white 
farmers. 


In the many homes that I have visited because of 
poverty or failure to send to school I rarely find a 
family that ever receives a magazine and a very few 
that receive a newspaper. Their library usually con-. 
sists of a few school books and a Bible. If the age 
of the child is questioned | usually call for the Bible 
to verify his age and I find very few who have a record. 
of the names and dates of the births of their children. 


Out of the 78 boys and girls from 14 to. 16 years . 
old who applied for age certificates, 37 could not 
furnish Bible records of their ages. Very few of the_ 
girls and boys who have applied for age certificates to. 
work during the school term have ever passed the 
third grade. 


About 75 per cent of the dependent children that: 
have come under the supervision of the welfare work 
in Surry come from homes where illiteracy prevails. . 
Very few of the children have ever been to school 
any length of time. About one-half of the boys and 
girls that have been dealt with through the Juvenile 
Court have been above the third grade and we have | 
never had a boy or girl before the court who was a 
regular attender of both day and Sunday schools. 


Illiteracy is causing laziness, thriftlessness, sick- 
ness, poverty and ignorance. I have found that the 
children that are not sent to school regularly take very 
little interest in their health, appearance, saving, at- 
tending of Sunday school or church and betterment : 
of their home condition. A great number of such 
families seem to have a spirit of resentment toward the 
school or teacher. 


Who can say that illiteracy is not the fundamental 
cause of crime and dependency? 


When illiteracy is eliminated our jails will not 
be so full and our county homes will not be crowded. 
Also the attendance law will not be used so frequently. 
In dealing with an illiterate and ignorant man it is 
absolutely necessary occasionally to use the law for 
believing is seeing with this class of people. 


This reform cannot come in a day or year, but 
it is coming gradually through the enforcement of 
the compulsory attendance law, consolidation of 
schools, better teachers, better roads, better trained 
leaders, a realization of the importance of the church 
and a better chance for renters to rise into ownership 
of farms and homes. 


There are two counties that have the county unit 
system. This should be the goal of every county for 
by this plan ignorance and illiteracy can soon be elimi- 
nated and a more wholesome life created among the 
young people. All these things together for apart they 
will fail. Education is life and life is giving and re- 
ceiving. There will be no pleasure or joy otherwise. 


I can see a change in a number of the homes since 
the beginning of my work over two years ago. A great 
deal of good can be done in the county and state 
through the Departments of Public Welfare with the 
co-operation of every individual, teacher, leader and 
worker, 
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AVERAGE SALARIES PAID WHITE TEACHERS PER 
SCHOOL YEAR IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1921-22 


The following table showing the average annual 
salaries paid all white school teachers in each state is 
based on information secured from the Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction of the respective states. 

New York ranks first, paying all white public 
school teachers, elementary and high school, an aver- 
age salary of $1938 in 1921-22. Arkansas comes last 
with an average salary of approximately $550 per 
year for white teachers. 

The 15,198 white teachers in North Carolina in 
1921-22 received a total salary of $10,953,682. The 
average annual salary paid all white teachers was $720, 
and the average was less in only four states, all south- 
ern with far less total or per inhabitant wealth. 

The main factors that account for high or low 
teacher salaries are: length of the school term, the size 
of the schools, the cost of living, taxable wealth, and 
quality of teachers which is both a cause and result. 

Kansas and Mississippi are omitted for lack of 
data. 

S. H. Hobbs, Jr., 

Department of Rural Social Economics, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


Rank State Average annual 
salary paid 

white teachers 
h BNGW AX OPK opsliecertns SUa Los | ness poner og er $1938 

2 Oalutormia tence. note iowa) Seo lo eee Uae 1725* 

8 Connecticuivecese wt wear we 0 Wile kee am 1675* 
4 ING Wry) CLSGY. te ret pee) eRe ee LI 1628 
5 Massachusetts Gleam Ul vai oP Raine 3 1617 
6 ADO A cil es om eae Lt Wid okt elas ey aie 1500 
7 Wietshiin stone eerste hee wie Pee Poe 1428 
8 Rhode ml slan days ete ent feeb ete Me Rae sib 1408 
9 Neévadasaet Se ees ig. 2 hi ppg Soe 1379 
LO came Min O18 gies a Bane 2 Shen ota ae were 1343 

11 BOW tae! Sete teed yr Ce. Sea 1300* 

LOE NG Wr eXIC Oise oo Sok i ee eaten 1300* 
By IN ED Bars ket ese Seen 980 eS I ee 1255 
14 VE piv Lei eee Ree NE ih 2 ale sa 1242 


15) Montanavw See ics er eae ee BAP AT 
16 Oregon?! 5 3. foe a es T1225 
Ly, Minnesota 2482. 332 2 eee ee 1210 
18 Delaware yu 2 eS Sa Ge es 1200* 
18 Tdaho ee ae eo ee eee ee ae 1200* 
18 Michigans). res BS ee cee orton 1200* 
18 South .Dakota\@@ens Oe ea oe 1200* 
18 Vermont) oC Ee. SE Timer) nmin an Ree 1200* 
18 Wyoming oo. See 9 ee eer ake et 1200* 
24 PennsylVania pe see ee De Ny Bs gun ne a 1172 
25 Tiara yee Sa tro es 2 ee ena Rr 1150 
26 Colorado: yeaa): ss Coes ot ee 1100 
26 Lotiisiananc Sate eee res an ee natn ee 1100 
26 Wisconsin 98.5 eee Serene ee 1100 
29 Ohio +... 32) 2s ER ea ae Oe 2 1000* 
29 Texas) 252 1 oar eae. Sete, | Aner te ies 1000* 
ae) Oklahoma 2 eee Se ee ate ey 1000* 
Bye North “Dakota sees eee Se hal 
33 West Virginia’ 2a te Cae ia ae eee 961 
34 New. Hampshireye seus ops nese wee soe 950* 
35 HG oo Queretaro 948 | 
36 South’. Carolina we eeesata tec eare emer: eer 834t 
37 Florida: 2223 GR Re eet ae Ce ere ae 820* 
38 Virginia | 2h See eae eee eee 818 
39 Maine 5 ee a a at Pe eae ee 815 
40 MiASSO Trl 55 ee eke Pee so AL aE 760 
41 Keéntucky: See eee ee eee eee G25 
42 North®\ Caroling pees an oe eee ees 720 
43 Alabama attics eae EET nits 2 een eae 638 
44 Tenn esses, 22.2 a seat Seen eee areas 634 
45 Georgia (so Da cee ee ee ree 600* 
46 Arkansas" 220 SOSS Ree. oe koe ayes 550* 
* Approximately correct. +t 1922-238. 
—News Letter, N. C. Univ. 
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SET YOUR FOOT DOWN! 
Blanche Dellinger, N. C. C. W., ’25 


rartaG 
We cannot always be like the little boy who wore 
a big yellow tie with huge green polka dots to “get 
folks to look at his face ’stead of his feet, ’cause his. 
shoes were wore out.’”’ Of course people were at- 
tracted by the beaming face above that conspicuous 
bow; but, sooner or later, as all men know, the at- 
tention dropped to where a little boy’s big toe was 
peeping through a little boy’s worn out shoes. No 
matter how attractive and pleasing our hats and col- 
lars and gloves may be, no matter what degree of — 
poise and grace we have attained, no matter how long 


our eyelashes are, yet the shoe comes in for its share 


of consideration. , ‘ie 

H. A. Meyer, in The Nation’s Health, declares -— 
that “‘the feet demand the same attention as the rest © 
of the anatomy.” For the sake of beauty and comfort — 


as well, we may add. Does it make a sympathetic. © 


soul shudder to see a woman some five feet in height 


and four feet in circumference waddling along (with — 
cruel torture, or grim determination written on her | | 


countenance) in “stylish” stilts which are not more ~ 
than five inches long, two inches wide, and four inches 
high? This, to be sure, is highly exaggerated, but 
physicians, skilled pedestrians, and artists are attack- — 
ing this so-called “beautiful foot’”—as Hutchinson ex- — 
presses it, “the narrow, pointed, elongated body, curv- — 
ed, or more accurately, humped into a horseshoe-shap- 
ed arch, and high heel brought forward almost under — 
the center of gravity.” : , 
How can people so proud of their brains be so — 
ashamed of their equally important pedal extremities? 
l'o quote that delightful book “Instinct and Health” — 
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again, “We seldom appreciate the exquisite ‘adapta- 
tion’ and mechanical perfections and beauty of the 
‘human foot.’’ Really, beautiful feet are possible, and, 
incidentally, public opinion can cure corns! Sculptors 
and painters have recognized the beauty of a well- 
manicured, soft, dimpled human foot. In their pieces 
of artistry they have not been ashamed to portray the 
life-size dimensions of the foot, realizing the funda- 
mental duties of that organ. Why is it that women 
(especially) today—and yesterday—let’s hope not to- 
morrow—insist upon the prettiness of a tiny foot- 
printr I, for one, prefer meeting the smile arising 
from the comfortable toes to following in the path of 
a pitifully pointed slipper. The foot of a normal 
human is unsurpassed in beauty of outline, in har- 
mony of curves, and in grace of movement. In this 
case beauty and strength go hand in hand, as opposed 
to fashionable deformity which is accompanied by 
feebleness. 

Kipling puts into the mouth of Mulvaney these 
meaningful words “For remember, me son, a soldier 
‘on the march is no better than his feet!” This brings 
us to a consideration of the mechanical aspect of the 
foot. It is indeed an exquisitely adjusted, effective, 
enduring instrument. A healthy, natural foot is a 
combination of arches, low and long ones running 
from the heel to the ball of the toes, and-short, high 
ones in front of the ankle joint. This arch is pre- 
served by the tension of three leg muscles. By the 
expansion of these muscles elasticity is given to the 
gait. A barefooted man’s body is perfectly balanced 
without effort. Anything that destroys the natural- 
ness of the foot puts strain on the muscles all over 
the body. An erect position must be maintained at 
the expense of\muscular effort. The mass of muscles 
in the small of the back do this. The pain and pen- 
alties attending bad shoes and weak feet punish every 
muscle in the body. Therefore the importance of strong, 
elastic feet is due to the fact that, first, they are the 
means of movement and progress, and second, they are 
the basis of the carriage and balance of the body. 


In arguing against heels, Dr. Slyvester D. Faire- 
weather, of the British Army, says that if heels are 
raised even 34 in. the weight of the body falls on 
the arch, and center of gravity is thrown forward, 
and if the back muscles and extensus of the thigh and 
| foot did not come to assistance, a man 5 ft. 7 in 

would have his head thrown 9 in. off the vertical and 
he would instantly fall forward, He also gives the 
illustration that a man weighing 154 pounds, 5 ft. 
7 in. tall, wearing 34 in. heels, has to exert strength 
enough to be constantly lifting 56 pounds from the 
ground in trying to retain his balance. ee 

Is it any wonder that fatigue can be plausibly 
traced to poorly shod feet, that “kidney pains” are not 
always due to kidneys, and that family and friends are 
made to suffet—not because of corns on their feet but 
because your heel is working against ygur_healthe 
Yea—to agree with Dr. Solomon Strouse in The Na- 
tion’s Health, “Shoe comfort is a rare thing to find.” 
If we had more of it we should have less hysteria, back- 
ache, etc. He tells of a certain “victim” (and victims 
the poor slaves to shoe makers are!) who came to his 
office, distressed because he had “fainted” in a theater 
aisle while escorting a charming lady. He had not 


fainted: His feet had merely given way. Proper at- 
tention to his shoes made him so comfortable and 
happy that he married the lady. 

There are three types of feet—three general types 
which are worth noticing. First, there is the relatively 
high, well-knit, fully developed arch which has had 
a chance to function properly through proper care, 
exercise, and well-adapted shoes. Second, there is the 
prevalent type of foot in which arch trouble has been 
established as a result of unwarranted fatigue from 
muscle strain and lax ligaments. This can be “brought 
back” by common sense care, a reasonable amount of 
suitable exercise and the right type of shoe. The 
third type is the “flat foot,” extreme cases of which 
call for the guidance of a foot specialist or orthopedist. 
Which ‘is your type? 

The arch should “give” according to the normal 
pedal mechanism, vigorous and systematic exercise of 
the foot, as well as relief from abnormal or excessive 
strain, should cure this “broken arch.” However, un- 
less we restore the muscle tone, we fail of a permanent 
cure. Supports give only temporary aid. 

Closely allied to the matter of arches, high or 
fallen, is the shape of the shoe. The broad, boat- 
toed type is not only an offense to the eye, but it 
really is a hindrance to rapid and enduring walking. 
Normallv the weisht of the bodv rests on the outer 
side of the foot. The shoe should be fashioned so.that 
the weight 1s on the heels and outer sides of the feet. 
A prettv shoe can be created if there be a realization 
of the fact that the inner side should be straight (the 
outer probablv curved with the toes), and the right 
kind of material used if there be an eye for harmony 
and sensible artistic touches—and if a good store of 
common sense be added to these more or less scientific 
factors. 

Of what material should shoes be made? Some- 
thing that is tough and impervious to stones and 
points, flexible, fairly porous, impervious to moisture, 
and readily cleaned and dressed. Leather is really 
best for shoes, in spite of its disadvantages arising 
from abuse of its advantages. That is, its power of 
taking polish has been abused to destroy its porous- 
ness. Leather, however, can cramp feet as woven 
materials do not. The warning is against enamelled 
Jeathers and rubber shoes. The ideal material: is soft, 
Indian-tanned buckskin. 

Overshoes are good for emergencies, for sloppy 
weather, and extreme weather. However, as a rule 
it is better to wear substantial shoes than to encase 
the foot, shoe, stocking and moisture—in a rubber 
bandage. The fact that rubbers hold moisture makes 
them injurious. Colds are not due to wet feet, except 
when precipitated by chilling, and there is no harm in 
vetting the feet wet as long as they remain warm. It 
all depends upon the amount of exercise and the initial 
warmth of shoes and hose. 

A good rule is to have shoes that allow for a 
34 in. expansion in length and a ¥% in. expansion in 
width. The foot needs that much room. H. A. Meyer 
gives a number of rules for buying shoes. In brief 
they are: Don’t try to wear impractical shoes for prac- 
tical service. Remember one pair of feet must last a 
life-time. Have your feet fitted; don’t tell the sales- 
man what size you wear. Don’t foolishly allow “eye- 
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style’ to supersede common foot sense when buying 
shoes. Don’t sacrifice comfort. Vanity and shoe fit- 
ting are far removed. Good, honestly-made, comfort- 
able shoes are always an economy. 

Public opinion against corsets improved the gen- 
eral health of women. What can public opinion do 
for imprisoned feet? A good slogan is “Better shoes 
mean better health.’ That’s why I say set your feet 
down in demanding sensible shoes and the liberty of 
the squeezed toe. —Essay: Physical Education 21. 
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WHAT ONE PUBLIC SCHOOL DOES 
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of a balcony for spectators during games or at com- 
munity meetings, and a dining hall for the children 
at noon and community banquets. Grade rooms and 
laboratories open on either side from the balcony, and 
a fire-proof compartment for motion picture machines 
occupies the end of this space. 


The Place of the School in the Recreation Life of the. 


Community 
The School Playground 

The school playground is a busy place, for the 
athletic and recreational program occupies every spare 
moment. Three are noonday clubs for both boys and 
girls in the High School. Each group elects a captain 
and an assistant captain for one week. These leaders 
are responsible for the entertainment of their respec- 
tive clubs and they plan a program for each day. One 
day it may be a hike into the country, another time 
it may be football practice, volley ball, basketball, or 
the like. 

For the Community 

The great distinctive feature of the school is the 
number of community activities it is providing for 
the adults of the neighborhood. 
, The Library 

First, there is a large front room, to the right 
of the main entrance, which is the school library con- 
sisting of several thousand volumes and a number of 
magazines. Girls from the High School are in charge 
of the library at different periods of the day when 
books are loaned to pupils and to the public. 

Community Recreation 
__ The gymnasium in the consolidated school build- 
ing iS in use every evening. Athletic events are 
numerous and popular. There are rival basketball 
teains made up of single women and of married wom- 
en. Indoor baseball is one of the most popular fea- 
tures among the farm men. A community choir. has 
been developed by the music director of the school 
for sings at community gatherings. Both a boys’ and 
girls’ glee club and an orchestra have been organized, 
and there are community mixers to get all the people 
together for social evenings, receptions to the teachers 
and banquets. Then there are “bees” of various kinds 
when the farmers and town people unite to work for 
school improvement. Twice during the past year they 
have joined forces to grade the school grounds, hatil- 
ing as many as 260 loads of dirt in one day. 
Community Service 

~The community of Eyota is made up of a number 
of nationalities each with typical factional followings. 
All of these are coming to the school building and 


are discovering for themselves that their common in- 
terests are greater than their differences. As a result 
of the good fellowship that has developed, it was pos- 
sible last year to hold a series of Sunday evening 
meetings in the schoolhouse when all the community 
came together for an hour of worship. The attendance 
at any of these meetings has never been below four 
hundred. 
Business Men’s Club 

An activity growing out of the community church 
movement is the Business ‘Men’s Club which replaces 
the denominational clubs of the various churches. Reg- 
ular meeting are held during the winter months and 
a number of enjoyable entertainments are held. Mock 
trials are sometimes a part of the program and on one 
occasion the entire community sat as a legislature. 

The Parent-Teachers Association 

The Parent-Teachers Association is doing much 
to help equip the school building with curtains and 
they have also provided a piano. Once a week mem- 
bers of the Association visit the school and observe 
the work. 

Farm Service 

Every Saturday from ten to four the farm shop 
is at the disposal of the farmers of the community, 
who are invited to bring in their broken implements 
or machinery that needs repairing and to use the school 
tools under the supervision of the Smith-Hughes in- 
structor who comes out from Rochester. The service 


“provided by the school is immensely appreciated by 


the farmers and has done much to win the support 
of everyone for the modern methods which have been 
put into effect in the new consolidated school. Usually 
several of the farmers’ wives come with them to the 
school building, and these assist the wife of the prin- 
cipal in serving lunch at the noon hour on Saturday. 
The men themselves take an hour intermission for an 
indoor baseball game in the gymnasium. 

The Eyota School serves as a sub-agency for the 
county leader of the Farm Bureau, the County Super- 
intendent of Schools, the Boys’ and Girls’ Club and 
the County Board of Health. Farmers who wish the 
help of any of these people leave instructions with the 
superintendent of the school who forwards them to the 
proper person. The dominant interest of the farmers 
of this section is the raising of hogs and corn. Ac- 
cordingly the school furnishes the latest prices on 
hogs and corn by radio to the farmers of the district. 

The Farm Housewife 

Among the laboratories on the second floor of the 
school building is a splendidly equipped kitchen, fre- | 
quently used by the community as well as the stu-— 
dents. A two-day canning school conducted here last 
summer was attended by sixty-five girls. The most 
scientific methods of canning were demonstrated in the — 
school after which the kitchens of the Home Eco- — 
nomics Department were thrown open to the neighbor- 
hood. The women of the community were invited to 
come here and use the conveniences, at the same time 
enjoying the fun of working together instead of labor- 
ing at the task alone. In addition there are, for the 
farm women, demonstration classes in home manage- 
ment conducted by the county leaders in Home Dem- © 
onstration work. - 

—The Playground, January, 1924. 
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VOLUME 5. 


THE VISITING TEACHER 


One of the interesting and promising develop- 
ments within the public schools during recent years 
is the work of the visiting teacher. 

Social workers have realized that many of the 


problems of juvenile delinquency, industrial ineffici- 


ency and other social maladiustments could and should 
be anticipated in the school. 

Educators have been aware that even in schools 
representing the most advanced methods of teaching, 
with the auxiliary service of attendance officer and 
nurse, there are children who do not progress as they 
should, and that the efforts of the teachers are being 
brought to naught by undermining influences at work 
outside the school walls or by faulty connection be- 
tween the training within the school and the life out- 
side. School failures or dissatisfactions are usually 
symptoms of serious underlying causes which make 
or mar the foundations for success in after life. 

It has been realized that for effective education 
the school must comprehend the whole child, mental, 
physical and social—and that the home and _ school 
must be brought into mutual understanding and co- 
operation. To meet this need the visiting teacher has 
been added to the school staff. 

How can unadjusted children secure the best and 
fullest use of their school days? That, in a word, is 
the question which the visiting teacher keeps contin- 
ually before her. She seeks its answer in studying, 
as far as possible, all the forces which bear upon the 
lives of the individual children referred to her by 
principals or teachers. . 

In practice, her special charges are those children 
who present problems of scholarship or conduct of a 
troublesome, erratic or suspicious nature, or who show 
signs of apparent neglect of other difficulties with 
which the regular staff of the school finds itself unable 
to cope unaided. 

Such children include those who have fallen be- 
low standard in scholarship, but who are not sub- 
normal; those whose conduct is below standard and 
who more or less show tendencies to delinquency; the 


-over-age who are restive in the class room, counting 


the days until they “go to work,” those who, finding 
it necessary to go to work, need advice; the adolescent; 
the indescribable, who are always in need of counsel; 
the precocious and the gifted children who do not 
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\POSTURE AND’ DISBASE 
yan di abs, a 
Elizabeth Clarke, N.C. C. W., ’25 


Health is absolutely essential to happiness and 
success, and one of the factors most conducive to good 
health is good posture. And what is good posture? 
Ward Crampton defines good posture as “that posi- 
tion of the body which makes it possible for a man 
to do his work, day in and day out, with no useless 
expenditure of energy, permitting normal function of 
all organs of the body.” Any occupation or profes- 
sion which men and women may engage in today re- 
quires mental and physical efficiency and the defini- 
tion I have just quoted illustrates how far good 
posture goes toward securing both. 


The four essentials to good posture are: a high 
head and chest; back straight and abdomen flat; but 
how few people we see who have a really good posture 
when measured by these standards. Bad, careless pos- 
tures are common among people of all ages. A few 
years ago young people cultivated what was known 
as the debuante slouch and many have since found 


‘to their regret that a style of posture cannot be chang- 


ed as easily as style of dress and they are forced to 
go through life with wretched posture and ill health. 


Men, women, and children of ten acquire bad 
posture as a result of bad seating which throws all 
of the organs of the body out of their normal posi- 
tions. 

A review of a few of the bad results of incorrect 
posture may serve to show how very injurious it is. 
It may affect every system of the body; skeletal, 
digestive, circulatory, respiratory and nervous sys- 
tems. Injuries to the latter may manifest themselves 
in depression and a melancholy frame of mind. 


In skeletal ptosis, or the downward displacement 
of the bones, the head droops, the spinal curve is very 
marked and the chest is flat. The lungs are con- 
tracted and the unused cells are fertile spots for the 
growth and activity of tubercular bacilli, thereby mak- 
ing the individual very much more susceptible to the 
disease. The collection of blood in the abdominal 
veins and arteries is another of the evils of bad pos- 
ture, and still another is the displacement of the di- 
gestive organs and others located in the same region. 
Among girls and women, bad posture often causes tilt- 
ing of the fundus of the uterus which is crowded by 
the intestines. Toxic substances are often formed 
which lower one’s resistance to disease. 
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Childhood is the time to cultivate habits of good 
posture but if, as is often the case, bad ones are formed 
they should be corrected before the child reaches the 
adult stage of life. It is a simple matter to acquire 
good posture and its importance cannot be overesti- 
mated for without it the body organs cannot perform 
their functions vigorously and health and efficiency 
are impaired. Especial attention should be given ‘to 
exercises that will strengthen and develop~ the mus- 
cles of the back, the abdominal walls and the feet. 
Strong intestinal walls hold the digestive organs in 
place and prevent intestinal stagnation. “Posture de- 
termines body activities” and anything that interferes 
with the normal activities of the child should be a 
matter of serious concern. Good posture and good 
breathing habits are of supreme importance for boys 
and girls. These can be acquired through physical 
training. Unless especial attention is given to boys 
and girls of the tall slender type they are very likely 
to form careless habits of posture. 

Seats and desks are often responsible for stooped 
shoulders and flat chests. 
the child several times each year for his growth during 
this time is sufficient to lead to bad posture if the 
seat and desk are not changed accordingly. The nurse, 
working with the school health, and the physical di- 
rector can make possible the correction of such com- 
mcn postural habits as drooping heads, so-called round 
shoulders, defects of the feet and cramped abdomen 
by noting them and referring the children who have 
these defects to the proper authorities in order that they 
may take steps to correct them before it is too late. 
The teacher should emphasize the importance of good 
posture in teaching the children the fundamental prin- 
ciples of health and should make suggestions to in- 
dividual children if she deems it necessary. In making 
these corrections she can secure the cooperation of the 
parents. The adjustment of the seats to the child has 
already been mentioned. She can go farther by em- 
phasizing the importance of proper stockings and shoes. 

It is evident that the formation of correct habits 
of posture is much simpler than the ‘corrections of 
bad habits but even the latter may be accomplished if 
begun in childhood with the cooperation of the child, 
the parents, the nurse and the health and. physical 
directors of the school. 


—Essay mm‘ Physical Education 21. 


What the average man now wants is the 
large-scale production and the wide diffu- 
sion of science, art, music, literature, 
health, recreation, manners, human inter- 
course, happiness—the best to be had; and 


he is going to get them and to glorify 
wholeheartedly the heroes of culture who 
provide them for him. 
Stuart P. Sherman 
In The Genius of America (Seribners) 
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A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Sterling-Reed bill, intréduced into both 
houses of Congress on December 17, 1923 (H. R. 3923, 
S. 1337), establishes a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion, the head of which shall be a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. The bill provides for federal, aid 
to the states for educational purposes up to a total 
expenditure of $100,000,000. The money so appro- 
priated must be matched by the states, following in 


general to the fifty-fifty plan for state and federal co- - 


operative finance embodied in the Sheppard-Towner 
maternity and infancy act, and to be used for five edu- 
cational purposes as follows: (1) Removal of illit- 
eracy, $7,500,000; (2) Americanization of the for- 
eign-born, $7,500,000; (3) equalization of educational 
opportunities, $50,000,000; (4) promotion of physical 
education, $20,000,000; (5) training of teachers $15,- 
000,000. In order to participate in these appropria- 
tions the state must provide: (1) Public School op- 
portunity for not less than 24 weeks per year; (2) 
compulsory attendance at some school for at least 24 
weeks in the year for all children between 7 and 14 
years of age; (3) English must be the basic language 
of instruction in all school, public and private, in the 
common branches. 

The advocates of the bill call attention to the fact 
that there are 5,000,000 illiterates in the United States: 
that approximately 25 per cent of the men examined 
for the army draft were illiterate; that nearly one- 
half the teachers in the pubhc schools lack adequate 
training, and that the facilities for education through- 
out the United States are unequal. They aver that a 
federal department of education would make possible 
more effective administration of educational activities, 
now distributed through several departments of the 
federal government; education is of primary impor- 
tance and should therefore receive primary recognition 
by having a place in the Cabinet; it would make pro- 
vision for federal leadership in educational research; 
many problems of national importance, not directly 
educational in their nature, are influenced by educa- 
tional activities and the solution of these problems 
would be promoted by a secretary for education; such a 
secretary would also be in a position to assure our 
proper participation in the solution of international 
educational problems. In response to objections the 
supporters of the bill claim that it would not create 
federal control of education because it expressly pro- 
vides that all funds apportioned to a state shall be dis- 
tributed and administered in accordance with the laws 
of that state in like manner as the funds provided by 
state and local authorities for the same purpose; that 
the state and local educational authorities shall deter- 
mine the courses of study, plans and methods for 
carrying out the purposes of the act in accordance with 
state laws; that all the educational facilities encour- 
aged by the provisions of this act and accepted by the 
state shall be organized, supervised and administered 
exclusively by the legally constituted state and local 
educational authorities and the secretary of education 
shall exercise no authority in relation thereto; also 
that the act shall not be construed to imply federal 
control of education within the states nor to impair 
the freedom of the states.in the conduct and manage- 
ment of their respective school systems. They declare 
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further that it does not interfere in any way with en- 
tire liberty of management of private and parochial 
schools. ‘ 

The opponents of the bill declare that it will create 
federal control of education which is contrary- to 
the intent of the constitution for it would be illogical 
and impossible for the federal government to appro- 


priate large sums of money without seeing to its ex- - 


penditure within the individual states. They claim that 
it is only an assumption that a federal department of 
education would insure good schools, but they main- 
tain that it would create an army of bureaucrats, in- 
spectors and other office holders and bring about poli- 
tical interference in education and an annual demand 
on Congress to increase appropriations from the origi- 
nal $100,000,000 to an indefinitely larger sum. They 
also maintain that it would weaken the educational 
work of the different states; would help to establish 
the principle of distributing federal aid to the states 
on a fifty-fifty basis; would increase taxation; would 
standardize education and result in loss of initiative 
and freedom and responsibility. A federal depart- 
ment of education is entirely unnecessary from their 
point of view so far as educational prestige is con- 
cerned, for they believe that educational leadership 
is a matter of personality and not of official position. 
And they believe further that no one man should be 
made a final arbiter of the important questions in- 
volved in educational problems, and that a secretary 


for education would tend to become such an arbiter. 


The bill is supported by national organizations in- 
cluding: National Education Association, American 
Federation of Teachers, American Federation of 
Labor, National Council of Women, National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associations, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, National 
League of Women Voters, International Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education, National Council of 
Jewish Women, National Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, American Association of University 
Women, National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, National Women’s Trade 
Union League, National Board, Y. W. C. A. and. the 
American Library Association. 

Among the opponents of the bill’ are: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, The Woman Patriot, 
Massachusetts Public Interest League, Sentinels of the 
Republic, and American Constitutional League. 

—Federal Council of Churches. 
ee 


SAN FRANCISCO CIRCUS 


“The big tent was lacking but nothing else.” This 
was the verdict of San Francisco regarding the circus 
given at the Jackson Playground under the auspices 
of the Playground Commission, of which Miss M. 
Philomene Hagan is Secretary. 

With flags flying overhead, sawdust under foot 
and music in the air, four hundred boys did their 
stunts before an admiring audience of 2,000 mothers 
and fathers, sisters and brothers and friends. ‘There 
were 110 clowns—Ringling Brothers never had so 
many !—bally-hooers, wild animals with their trainers, 
acrobats, gymnasts, cowboys, burlesque artists, and liv- 


ing statues. 
—The Playground, February, 1924. 
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CATHOLIC INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


The proceedings of the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems held in June of last year have 
been published in a small booklet. The title indi- 
cates not only an annual meeting, but a permanent 
conference, of which Bishop Muldoon of Rockford, 
Ill., is honorary president and Professor McCabe of 
Princeton University is the active head. Rev. R. A. 
McGowan of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Washington, is the secretary. (1912 Massachu- 
setts Ave.) 

The proceedings contain a number of very illumi- 
nating passages: 

John Fitzpatrick of Chicago: “Statements are 
made that labor restricts output. Well, why wouldn’t 
wer Why wouldn’t we restrict output? Why should 
we walk up to the employer and then let him take as 
much labor out of our bodies and out of our souls as 
he can for the price that he wants to put on that? 
Can they do that anywhere? When they go to buy 
coal or bricks or lumber, can they march into the 
lumberyard and load up a wagon load of lumber, as 
much as they want, and walk into the office and lay 
down a few dollars and drive away with it? Not at 
allithevecanttudorit-cayeee 

Father Ryan of Washington: “The Catholic posi- 
tion on the subject (the State and Industry) may be 
stated to be midway between the theory of Socialism 
and that of individualism. The Church rejects Social- 
ism, because the amount of State intervention, State 
control and State management which Socialism calls 
for would be a bad thing for society. I am not going 
to elaborate that proposition, but that is the main 
reason why the Church opposes Socialism. On the 
other hand, the Church rejects individualism, because 
the doctrine of the Church does not hold that the 
individuals are all-sufficient for themselves, nor that 
each one is so nearly equal with his fellows that he can 
take care of himself, in the spirit of free-for-all indus- 
trial combat.” 

Col. P. H. Callahan, president, Louisville (Ky.) 
Varnish Co.: “Our Supreme Court in its recent deci- 
sion annulling the minimum wage laws dwelt earnest- 
Iv on the so-called freedom of contract, which in 
theory is defended. The only fault to be found with 
that decision is in respect to its premise and its con- 
clusion. We all know perfectly well that in the or- 
dinary course of modern industry, except that highly 
organized, the worker does not enter into a contract; 
he is simply hired. The idea of a contract is 
fiction. It may be a useful fiction; there is no thought 
in my mind of criticising the law or the courts, but 
only the thought of emphasizing the truth that all 
know, that in the ordinary course of industry the 
worker does not make a contract; he is hired. Every- 
body knows he is hired, and his status in society is 
determined accordingly. 

“To rid modern industry of that psychological 
undertone is not to the interest of the worker alone; 
it is to the interest of the employer as well. It is 
moreover the interest of good government, good morals, 
and the stability of society. There is an air of de- 
basement about the thing when those who must work 





(Continued on Page 104) 
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THE VISITING TEACHER 





(Continued from Page 97) 


find full scope for their interests and abilities; and 
those whose home conditions are so adverse that they 
need special supervision or guidance. 

All such children, if early adjustment is lacking, 
not only miss the full advantages which the school 
affords, but, if permitted to drift from bad to worse, 
arrive only too frequently at the children’s court or 
other corrective agencies. 

To meet these problems, which are both educa- 
tional and social in their nature, the visiting teacher 
brings her double experience as teacher and social 
worker. Needless to say, what is required in all such 
individual cases is better understanding and closer co- 
operation all around. 

The visiting teacher is specially fitted, not only 
to find out why things are not going right in thé lives 
of these children, but also to take back to the class 
teacher the essential information needed to meet their 
individual limitations. 

Sometimes, as a result of the new facts thus dis- 
covered, the child is transferred to a special class or 
to a trade school; sometimes, a “promotion on trial” 
or a modified course of study is prescribed. Many 
times, the adjustment of the difficulty lies in the home, 
such as a change from a “black coffee diet,” a shifting 
of hours for certain chores, a lightening of housework, 
a cessation of illegal occupation, or a change in atti- 
tude towards the child in methods of discipline. To 
remedy some situations, she may put the child or the 
family in touch with a social agency that will furnish 
financial relief, a playground director or club leader 
who will furnish interesting substitutes for exciting 
dime novels, a convalescent home, a psychiatric clinic, 
or a score or more agencies and opportunities of a 
special character. 

The effectiveness of the work of visiting teachers 
is evidenced by the fact that a large proportion of the 
children who are referred to them improve in scholar- 
ship and conduct. Studies show that a large propor- 
tion of their cases either make a grade where they 
would have lost one, or, through gaining interest and 
grasping their work better, pass on to the next grade 
without danger of slipping back. 

The results of their work, however, should not 
be measured simply by an analysis of the statistics 
gathered from current cases. Once the cooperation 
of parents has been enlisted in the progress of one 
child, the school path for all the children in the family 
has been made smoother. 

It is evident that work of such a character is 
not the province of the school nurse, for a child’s 
health may or may not be a factor in the difficulty. 
Nor does it fall within the province of the attendance 
officer, despite the great importance of that officer’s 
work, for a child may have a perfect attendance record 
and yet present problems of behavior and scholarship 
for which the special help and advice of a specially 
equipped teacher is needed. 

It certainly could not be expected of the class 
teacher, for she is already fully occupied, if not, indeed, 
over-burdened, with her regular class room ‘duties, 
and, even though she may have time (as she should) 


payers’ money. 
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for social calls, she cannot, without great injustice 
to the majority of her pupils, spare the time for. the 
proper treatment of the type of problematical. chil- 
dren referred to the visiting teacher. Such work in- 
volves not only visits to the home during the regular 
school hours, but also emergency calls to various social 
agencies. It also requires a degree of experience in 
social case work that the regular teacher cannot be 
expected to acquire while performing with full effi- 
ciency her regular duties. 

It is essentail, of course, that the visiting teacher 
should cooperate closely with all school departments 
and that she should frequently secure results through 
them, but her work is not a substitute for theirs, nor 
can they take her place. Her services are supplemen- 
tary to theirs and help to make them more effective 
in the light of a broader understanding of the social 
and educational needs of the children in question. 

Visiting teacher work is economical not only be- 
cause it conserves the happiness and well being of 
the children, but because it actually saves the tax- 
Every time a “difficult” child is put 
upon the right track in the incipient stages of un- 
adjustment, not only is his own welfare enhanced, but 
the taxpayer is saved the expense incident to “‘repeat- 
ing a grade’ and the possible cost of later juvenile 
and adult delinquency, which result only too fre- 
quently in reformatory or other custodial care. Every 
time such a problem is solved the strain upon the 


teacher and the retarding effect upon the rest of the. 


class are greatly relieved. | 

The peculiar virtue of this work is that it gets 
at the trouble early, while it is still in the preventive 
stage, and before it drifts into a correctional or in- 
corrigible problem or causes serious retardation that 
is well-nigh hopeless of solution. If there was ever 
a case where the old saying holds true that “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” it is cer- 
tainly in connection with visiting teacher work. 

The National Committee on Visiting Teachers 
affiliated with the Public Education Association, 8 


West 40th Street, New York City, is urging the plan 


outlined above. 
One eee 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


An Episcopal Synod Conference held recently at 
Atlantic City and presided over by Bishop Brent, took 
the following action: ‘““The Conference would affirm 
its conviction that the business of the Church embraces 
the whole scope of life. And inasmuch as legislation 
registers the focusing and formulation of public opin- 
ion with respect to social needs, it is the business 
of the Church to see to it that, as far as it has in- 
fluence, such legislation should have a Christian soul. 
Therefore, when any question arises with definite bear- 
ing upon the moral or spiritual welfare of the com- 


munity, the Church as a corporate body should give 


support to the best concrete proposals tending to pro- 
mote social welfare. As illustrating the kind of pro- 
posals which should enlist this corporate support we 
would cite the Permanent Court for the Adjustment 
of International Disputes and any worthy measures 
looking toward improvement in the equipment and 
conduct of our state and county institutions.” | 
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THE SINS OF THE SHOEMAKER 
By Emily Weddington, N. C. C. W., ’25 


Because of custom and tradition, we have always 
rather over-estimated the value of the upper extremity 
of our bodies, namely the brains, and have grown ac- 
customed, literally and figuratively, to “look down 
on our feet.” Often when one is top-heavy in brains, 
the only thing that keeps him from treading the clouds 
is his “good understandings.” We often try to hide 
our lower extremities by long skirts and little shoes. 
Our worthy ancestors almost deemed it a disgrace to 
mention their feet and they would rather not have a 
foot than to have shown it. Even now we deprive 
our feet of liberty and the pursuit of happiness as re- 
gards expansion, fresh air and sunlight and then we 
wail because they seek a just revenge. The reason we 
are ashamed of our feet is because we have maltreated 
and deformed them. 

We have but two feet and should be especially 
good to them. Owing to our upright position, the 
human foot must be especially designed to maintain 
our erectness. It has to be long with a sufficient 
length on the ground to throw forward the body and 
to lift it. It also has to be broad to maintain balance. 
This is. the way nature intended the foot to be but 
fashion has always worked against this. Fashion sel- 
dom interferes with nature without diminishing her 
grace and efficiency. This is especially true as regards 
the feet though in almost every other way does it bring 
destruction in its wake. 

Tradition has made the idea prevalent that a wom- 
an should have a narrow, pointed, curved foot. By 
following out this idea a deformed foot usually re- 
sults. 

The healthy foot has two arches, one long and 
low from the heels to the balls of the toes, the other 
short and high, crossing this at right angles a little 
in front of the ankle joint. These are attached to 
tendons of the muscles of the legs which by their ex- 
pansion and contraction give a springy elasticity to 
the gait. The modern shoe gives no provision for the 
expansion of the arches but thrusts a heel far foward 
which throws the weight directly on the in-step. It 
is generally agreed that the ideal foot-wear except in 
stormy weather would be an elastic moccasin of some 
soft material in summer and well-ventilated .sandals 
for out-door wear. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the foot problem 
is that we do not appreciate its importance. Two- 
thirds of the bread-winners of the world are directly 
dependent upon the efficiency of their feet for their 
ability to work. We do not realize the fact that good, 
firm, painless feet are the basis for the entire carriage 
and balance of the body. 

The tragedy of the situation is that the pain of 
bad feet is not only confined to these extremities but 
punishes every other muscle in the body which is con- 
cerned with the maintenance of the balance. Most 


of the back-aches are due to bad shoes as our posture 


and almost all our muscular activities have their seat 


in the small of the back. 
The most serious aspect of the sins of the shoe- 


maker is that he turns walking into a labor and a 
punishment instead of a joy although this is the 
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only form of locomotion that most of us are able . 
to indulge in. It is recognized that the shoe, though 
an evil, is a necessary one. It inflicts great dangers 
but on the whole it protects us from more dangers 
than it renders us liable to. There are the snow and 
the slush and the thorns and the rocks that inflict 
injuries on the foot. 


A properly constructed shoe is an advantage in 
every way to the race. Another aspect we are just 
beginning to appreciate is the danger of infections of 
the bare feet and legs. A great many diseases are 
caused by infections and these seem to be more preva- 
lent among the races that go barefooted. However, 
if intelligently indulged in, going barefooted can cor- 
rect many of the deformities caused by shoes. The 
principal defects of the shoe are its tightness, its dis- 
turbance of the proper balance and elasticity of the 
foot by too high a heel, its unnatural shape which in- 
terferes with the proper pushing movements of the 
foot in walking. It is usually made too rigid and of 
too thin material. 


When the foot is resting on the ground without 
any weight upon it, the big toe should be three-fourths 
of an inch from the tip of.the shoe. There should be 
at least a half inch leeway when the weight is on’ the 
foot. It is important that the shoe be of a wide enough 
width to allow the foot to expand. It is also vitally 
important that the heel be low and placed well back. 
A high heel destroys the elasticity of the foot by pre- 
venting the arch from “giving.” The shape of the 
shoe has been agreed upon, as being as nearly “foot 
form” as possible with the additional three-fourths inch 
to the length and one half inch in breadth. Soft, 
Indian-tanned buckskin is probably as nearly the ideal 
material as can be devised for foot-wear. Canvases 
and felts are comfortable and healthful for the tops 
of the shoes. No material should be tolerated which 
‘prevents free perspiration and respiration of the feet. 

Rubbers should be worn only as a temporary, pro- 
tection at times when there is little vigorous exercise 
to be indulged in as they retain perspiration and pro- 
mote various diseased conditions of the feet. They 
produce the very conditions of moisture which they 
were intended to protect against. 

Considering the trouble: our “good foundation” 
causes us, we would do well to profit by the advice of. 
“those far older than we, of those far wiser than we.” 
But ever do we heed to the voice of Fashion who takes 
her toll of us all, as we justly deserve. / 
—Essay: Physical Education 21. 


“Our earth is becoming degenerate in 
these latter days. There are signs that the 
world is rapidly approaching its end. Chil- 
dren no longer obey their parents. Every- 


body wants to write a book. The end of 


the world is manifestly drawing near.”’— 


From a Chaldean Tablet 6000 Years Ago. 
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The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America publishes each week a four page paper called 
Information Service under the direction of the Re- 
search Department, 105 East 22nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. The following religious bodies are co-operat- 
ing in the work of the Research Department: Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, Reformed 
Church in the United States. The Federal Council’s 
Commissions on International Justice and Goodwill 
and the Church and Race Relations are co-operating 
in the preparation of material in their respective fields. 

Christianity is a universal religion. As such it 
emphasizes the universal brotherhood of man, social 
Justice and the importance of the individual person- 
ality. To many, Christian ethics and social ethics are 
synonymous. The members of the Federal Council are 
attempting to apply Christian ethics to all phases of 
the social life—economic, cultural, political and social. 
Information Service is the official bulletin of the 
Federal Council. It gives important information which 
should be of value to ministers, newspaper editors 
and all others who are interested in concrete expressions 
of Christianity in the world outside of church walls. 

The subscription price of the bulletin is $2.00 
per year. Send subscription to 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

(fe 


Community Progress will be mailed free of charge 
to anyone who asks to be placed on the mailing list. 
The editor should like to have the names of public 
spirited people who are not now on the mailing list. 

0 


The April issue of The Playground, published 
by the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., is the 
year book number of the organization. 

Among the articles are: America at play—1923; 
Community Recreation Leadership in 680° Cities: 
Officers of Recreation Commissions, Boards and As- 
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sociations; Playground and Community Recreation 
Statistics for 1923. 

A study of this issue clearly indicates that North 
Carolina is backward in the playground and recrea- 
tion movement. There are over 6,600 playgrounds and 
community centers under paid leadership in the United 
States. Only 24 of these are in North Carolina. Ten 
of these or nearly one-half are in Winston-Salem. 
Other cities with one or more playgrounds or com- 
munity centers with paid directors are Burlington, 
Gastonia, Goldsboro, Lexington, Rocky Mount, South- 
port and Wilmington. ; 
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NORTH CAROLINA TO THE FRONT RANK 


The Eastern North Carolina Chamber of Com- 
merce recently issued a booklet which shows in an 
attractive manner the economic resources and the eco- 
nomic and social accomplishments of the eastern coun- 
ties of the state. It is interesting to find that the mem- 
bers of this chamber of commerce take pride in point- 


‘.ing out social welfare progress along with economic 


progress. 
leu. 

“Although this publication deals primarily with 
conditions in Eastern North Carolina, it might be 
well to give a few facts about the State as a whole. 
The counties listed in this publication have made it 
possible and although the territory covered by this 
organization includes 46 counties, only those making 
appropriations for this special work are included in 
this book. However, the Eastern Carolina Chamber 
of Commerce will be delighted to furnish information 
about any of the counties of the 46. 

“No state in the Union has made such rapid in- 
crease industrially, agriculturally, and educationally 
as North Carolina, during the recent years. Her growth 
sounds more like a fairy tale than it does real facts. 
But it is a fact just the same. In 1900 expenditures 
for education in North Carolina amounted to less than 
a million; in 1923 the expenditures total $23,000,- 
000.00. In 1900 the expenditure for new school build- 
ings was less than $41,000.00; in 1922 it was more 
than $6,000,000.00. In 1900 the average value of 
each school house was $150.00; in 1922 it was $4,- 
500.00. In 1900 the average length of public school 
term was 73 days; in 1922 it was 143 days. In 1900 
North Carolina had about 30 high schools; in 1923 
she had 475. In 1900 the percentage of illiteracy in 
North Carolina was 29.4; in 1920 it had been reduced 
to 13.1, the white race being only 7.1. 


The following is an extract from the book- 


Manufacturing 


“In 1900 the capital invested in manufacturing 
in North Carolina was $68,283,000.00; in 1920 it was 
$669,144,000.00. In 1900 the value of manufactured 
products was $85,274,000.00; in 1920, $943,808,000.00. 
In 1900 North Carolina cotton mills used 190,000,000 
pounds of cotton; in 1920, 449,000,000 pounds. In ~ 
1900 North Carolina produced 29,790,000 bushels of 
corn; in 1920, 54,630,000 bushels. 


Finances 


“These figures speak for themselves. In 1900 the 
total resources of the National Banks of North Caro- 
lina was $15,362,000.00; in 1920, $183,816,000.00. In- 
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1900 the total deposits in National Banks in the State 
were $16,700,000.00; in 1920 they were $315,000,000.00. 
In 1920 the assessed valuation of propetry in the State 
was $306,579,000.00; in 1920 it was $3,139,705,000.00. 
Eastern North Carolina Has Her Share 
“Our territory covers half the State and the enor- 
mous figures referred to above apply half to Eastern 
Carolina and half to the other part of the State. No 
section of the State has made greater progress along 
any line than the Eastern Part of the State and we take 
great pride in submitting figures to anybody interested 
in determining any of the above facts relating to this 
section.” 
a Od 
‘NORTH CAROLINA STANDING FIRM 


(Wiley H. Swift, our director of legislation and a 
resident of North Carolina, writes us the following note 
from his close observation at the hearings on the 
Amendment in Washington.) 


With every passing year official opposition to the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment grows less. Last 
year two states, North Carolina and South Carolina, 
had officials speaking in opposition; this year South 
Carolina dropped out, leaving North Carolina to 
stand officially alone with the antis. How much Mr. 
David Clark, Editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin 
had to do with getting North Carolina’s three official 
representatives to Washington does not appear. 
Neither does it appear whether or not the North 
Carolina Child Welfare Commission specifically in- 
structed Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, Commissioner, and 
her two aids to come to Washington to testify against 
the Amendment, but that makes little difference. Mrs. 
Johnson said that she spoke for the Commission and 
we are sure that she did. 

The significant point in Mrs. Johnson’s statement 
before the House Judiciary Committee was not that 
she opposed the Amendment, but that she favored an 
eight-hour law for children in the individual states. 
We expected her to oppose the Amendment, but with 
Mr. David Clark sitting so close by we did not expect 
her to come out so definitely for the eight-hour law. 
Then, too, we recall that the General Assembly of 


North Carolina was in session just about a year ago. . 


So far as we remember neither Mrs. Johnson nor the 
Child Welfare Commission made any serious attempts 
to secure an eight-hour day for children under 16. 

We wonder if Mrs. Johnson was speaking for her- 
self or for the Commission in declaring for the eight- 
hour day. Mr. David Clark certainly did not endorse 
this part of her statement, and we fear that if the 
Amendment fails and Mrs. Johnson tries to secure an 
eight-hour work day for children in North Carolina, 
the group for whom Me Clark is the voice will make 
i ard ahove hers. 
ean! —-The American Child, April, 1924. 

——— 
CHILD LABOR 

Opponents of the federal child labor amendment 
made their final stand in March before the House 
Judiciary Committee, warning the country the while 
that the palladium of our liberties grows dimmer and 
dimmer or totters (whichever a palladium is sup- 


‘posed to do). 


David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, Charlotte, N. C., marshalled its defenders against 
the vicious attacks of an army of one and one-half 
million working children—as represented by the pro- 
ponents of the measure which has enough votes to 
pass once it can be got to the floor of Congress. Earlier 
hearings were reported in our March Midmonthly 
(Ghosts versus Children by Geddes Smith.) At the 
later hearings three State officials from North Caro- 
lina, where 12-year old boys and 14-year old girls 
can legally work I! hours a day, assured the com- 
mittee that the North Carolina law is working admir- 
ably and that no help from the Federal Government 
is needed. A legal representative of certain manufac- 
turer’s associations, assuring the committee that they 
favor elimination of all child labor under stixteen, 
made it clear that their only interest in the pending 
issue was to save the Republic from the development 
of a countless army of Federal officials and a crushing 
burden of taxation. It’s time to call a halt, and the 
place to stop is just before we protect the children! 
When a representative of the National Child Labor 
Committee later asked this attorney for a list of child 
labor laws they had helped enact and expressed his 
joy that he had put them on record as favoring child 
labor laws up to sixteen years, the attorney hadn't 
the list with him. 


Evidently it is not only the country that is in 
danger from the proposed Amendment, but even the 
children themselves. ‘““When did Congress ever fail 
to exercise its power to the very limit” the Committee 
were asked. And this bill gives Congress power not 
only to prohibit child labor up to etghteen, but to 
regulate it. Seemingly, these friends of the republic 
and of childhood would not object so strenuously to 
complete prohibition of child labor, but if Congress 
may dictate the conditions under which it is to be 
performed, the injury to those of tender years is in- 
finitely worse. The treasurer of a large New. England 
corporation held up to horrified vision the prospect of 
Congress not only forbidding the employment of 17- 
vear old boys and girls on their fathers’ farms, but, 
still more ghastly, the forcing of children to work under 
detestable conditions—interfering with their education, 
destroying their liberty, and outraging their conscience. 
He opens vistas which the imagination balks at ex- 
ploring. Think of 17-year old boys and girls just 
about to enter college, snatched away by the Federal 
hand and forced into hateful industries!. Jewish boys 
and girls and stalwart members of the Knights of 
Columbus, compelled to turn sausage grinders or spread 
ham sandwiches for a Baptist picnic on Friday,— 
or, on the other hand, blue-eyed, fair-haired Nordics 
compelled to work their way through college by slaving 
all day Sunday in Kosher meat markets! 

—The Survey. 
0 


TRIFLING NEWS 


If the press is a fair expression of the moral and 
intellectual aspirations of a people, a study of the 
moral and intellectual caliber of the press covering a 
considerable period of time ought to give a fair index 
of our social direction. We are of the opinion that 
our American newspapers are printing considerably 
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more international news than before the war. Un- 
fortunately, so far as we know, there has been no 
scientific or systematic study of this question. The 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor, however, in- 
forms us that he has recently asked the heads of the 
two chief news-collecting agencies, the United Press 
and the Associated Press, as to whether the newspapers 
with whom they deal show any inclination to ask for 
more of the light trifling stuff and less of the serious 
items. From both agencies the answers were the 
same. 

The Associated Press said: 

“For a long time now our correspondents have 
been given the general instructions to look out for 
interesting political, industrial, and economic matter, 
and we frequently send them specific instructions cov- 
ering certain stories in these fields. Our members seem 
to appreciate this kind of news, which means, of course, 


a decrease in subjects criminal or scandalous, light 


or trivial.” 
What the United Press said: 


“There are still certain types of newspapers in : 


the United States that like ‘monkey dinner’ stories and 
similar sorts of stuff, but I have noticed within the 
last five or six years a decided expansion in the volume 
of foreign political and industrial news and a con- 
traction in stories of crime, scandal, and of trivial 
events.” 

The editor continues: 

“1 think that these are important facts, but, 
optimist as | am, I don’t insist that they are all- 
conclusive. A little less than two years ago I was in 
Berlin, and seeing the sign of a well-known American 
newspaper, stepped in to chat with the correspondent, 
who informed me that the proprietor of his paper 
had just been in town, and on leaving had said: ‘If 
you want to get on the first page of the paper, don't 
send in all this stuff about economics and _ politics 
and the condition of the German people. Send us 
some good scandals or horrifying crimes. That’s what 
sells papers.’ It is fair to say, however, that on scan- 
ning the columns of the paper referred to, it seemed 
to me that either the correspondent had not accepted 
his superior’s instructions or else the superior had lost 
the courage to print the matter he had ordered.” 

—Advocate of Peace. 
ee ee eee 
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for a living are nearly all compelled to wgrk on terms 
mt hatarney.0aVeunoy VGICeniiy Making pasate 
“Hostile critics of the Program (Bishop’s Pro- 
gram of Social Reconstruction, 1919), both at the 
time it was issued and since, have tried to brand that 
statement as socialistic, but all the while the conviction 
has been growing and spreading, that ownership is the 
basis on which the workers must take their stand. 
“We should distinguish, however, between techni- 
cal or legal ownership and the ownership of use. All 
know, for instance, that the legal ownership of the 
‘property of a corporation is in the corporation, while 
the ownership of use is in the stockholders. Likewise, 
the legal ownership of a co-operative. 
“After all, there is fundamentally no absolute ow- 


nership in property, in the sense that one may do with 
it as one pleases without consulting the rights of others; 
and therefore, when the ownership of use includes 
those who contribute labor as well as those who con- 
tribute capital, as in co-operative, co-partnership, and 
profit-sharing plans, not only is the distribution of the 
product of their joint efforts put on a fair basis, but 
the worker’s status ceases to be that of the hired man, 
which is a consummation much to be desired.” 

It was a real conference; not a convention. There 
was the frankest discussion. The 1924 session will be. 
held in Pittsburgh during May. . 
7 O- — -- 


RELIGION IN POLITICS TESTED ON ELECTION DAY 


No citizen really possesses any more religion than 
he practices on election day. 

The voting-booth is the laboratory wherein the 
acid test is applied to a person’s faith. 

If religion has done nothing for a man’s citizen- 
ship, ‘then it has done nothing for his soul. 

_Prayer-meeting professions that do not accord 
with election day practices indicate that on one oc- 
casion or the other the Christian is a hypocrite. 

If “good’” men and women could not be counted 
upon by bad politicians to leave their religious con- 
victions at home on election day, there would be no 
use in a political machine’s trying to live; for good 
people are in the majority; and whenever their right- 
eousness becomes really operative, it dooms the “‘or- 
ganization” type of politics. 

Politics has no place in religion, but religion ex- 
presses itself in politics. 

When a Christian’s lips pray, “Thy will be done 
in heaven,’ and his ballot prays, “The bosses’ will 
be done on earth,” what does he really mean? 

Religion that does not work out in civic right- 
eousness is entirely out of employment. : 

Give the devil the votes and he will not care who 
gets the hallelujahs. 

Preachers who write letters endorsing the candi- 
dates of corrupt combinations of predatory politicians 
should not complain if their endorsement of godliness 
also goes unheeded. —Union Signal. 

pea Neary Bl 
A MENTAL HYGIENE CLINIC HELD IN HENDERSON 
COUNTY 


Except for the newly established mental hygiene 
clinic in conhection with the juvenile court of Ashe- 
ville, the only county clinic of this kind of which the 
State Board of Charities and Public Welfare has been 
informed was that held in Henderson County recently. 
Mr. J. E. Creech, Superintendent for Public Welfare 
for Henderson, arranged to have Dr. Harry W. Crane, 
psycho-pathologist of the State Board, visit his county 
and examine a number of persons who were thought to 
be mentally defective or otherwise mentally abnormal. 

In commenting upon this, the Commissioner of 
Public Welfare says: . 

“The State Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare highly approves such clinics, and would like to 
see many others in the counties. By having the exact 
mental status of persons in need of help ascertained, — 
superintendents of public welfare will be in a much > 





better position to secure for such persons the help 


which will be most effective.” —-Public Welfare Prog. 
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THE PRO AND CON OF _ INTER-COLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN 


By Loleta Cox, N. C. C. W., ’26 


What is to be the future of athletics in women’s 
colleges, rf interest 1n women’s sports continues to in- 
crease as it has in the past few years? It has. not 
been so many years ago that the most strenuous sport 
in well known colleges was the exciting game of 
_ croquet. Today, however, croquet is scarcely heard 
of, much less played. Instead, we have basket ball, 
track, hockey, and similar games. Doubtless our grand- 
mothers would have the shock of their lives if they 
could behold the tender charges of women’s colleges 
“tearing down a hockey field, legs unemcumbered by 
hampering skirts, brandishing sticks with a sublime 
disregard for shins and ankles.” 

A series of articles presenting both sides of the 
question of inter-collegiate athletics for women ran re- 
cently in the “New York Tribune.” In these articles 
the views of the leading colleges were discussed. Al- 
though all of the colleges hold that the true aim of 
athletics is a democratic one, yet there is some differ- 
ence of opinion among them concerning inter-collegiate 
sports. Those who oppose such sports hold that “var- 
sity teams make for the starring of a few girls at the 
expense of the many, the bringing of undue strain on 
the players, and the training of only the best material, 
and that they detract interest from intramural and 
inter-class contests.”” Those who sponsor inter-colleg- 
jate sports point to England as an example of what 
may be done. 

Among the colleges which have taken a stand 
against inter-collegiate athletics are Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke, Vassar, Barnard, and Smith. The reasons 
given for opposition to inter-collegiate activities by the 
heads of the departments of Physical Education at 
these colleges are much the same. The few objections 
not common to all are due for the most part to the 
difference in localities. Wellesley takes a decided stand 
against such athletics in’ spite of location, which is 
favorable to intercollegiate contests. The campus at 
Wellesley is admirably suited to all types of sports, 
and we find that out of 1,600 enrolled there are 1,300 
engaged in one of the ten major sports, all of which 
are on the same footing. Rowing is, however, the most 
popular, with golf holding second place. Archery, 
baseball, basketball, crew, hockey, riding, tennis, track, 
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PUBLIC RECREATION NOW AND TEN YEARS AGO 


Public recreation leadership, one of the newest 
of municipal duties, has spread to forty-five states and 
680 cities. Originating about 1885 in the “sand gar- 
dens” set aside for children’s play in Boston, it has 
received its greatest stimulus since 1906, the year Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and others organized the Playground 
and Recreation Association in America. Only forty- 
one cities had established public recreation leader- 
ship prior to 1906. 

In compiling its Year Book statistics from cities’ 
answers to its recent questionnaire, the Association 
has made an interesting ten years’ comparison. The 
expenditures of cities for public recreation during 1923 
totalled $14,000,000, more than twice as much as was 
spent during 1913. The amount issued by thirty-three 
cities in bonds for recreation purposes last year was 
$10,399,661, over eight million dollars more than was 
issued by twenty cities in 1913. 

The number of cities reporting public recreation 
leadership was in 1913, 342; in 1923, 680. An in- 
crease of 175 per cent is shown in the number of 
playgrounds and recreation centers under leadership, 
2,402 such centers being reported for 1913 and 6,601 
for 1923. For every person who attended a summer 
recreation center during 1913, the Association esti- 
mates, three persons attended such a center during 
1923. 

In spite of the encouraging progress in public 
recreation, the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America estimates that more than 400 cities of 
8,000 population or above are still without a single 
playground or recreation leader. As in the past, the 
Association stands ready to help cities to establish 
systems of recreation under leadership. It will con- 
tinue to offer its services to cities having recreation 
programs and wishing to strengthen them. Last year 
it helped 450 cities in various ways through the visits 
of its field workers and answered 16,000 inquiries on 
recreation subjects. 

Evidence that cities are awaking to the economy 
of year-round provision for play is an increase of 
150 per cent in the number of workers employed the 
year round. Seven hundred and _ seventy-four such 
leaders were employed by eighty-three cities in 1913, 


and 1,925 by 281 cities in 1923. The number of 
workers both year-round and part-time employed last 
year was reported as 12,282—5,123 of them men and 
7,159 women. America’s health and citizenship will 
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be of a higher qudlity because of these workers whose 
profession is organizing play. Aiding them were 5,252 
unpaid workers who volunteer in 229 cities. 
Golf for the Lean Purse 

A question.on municipal golf, appearing for the 
first time on the 1923 questionnaire, brought from 
eighty-eight cities reports that they are supplying the 
sport of the country clubmen at fees within the reach 
of the small-salaried. Thirty-nine of these cities stated 
the values of their municipal golf courses, which total- 
éd $5,925,641. Muncipal vacation camps were main- 
tained last summer by forty-five cities and a total 
investment of $216,318 in camp property and equip- 
ment was reported by 32 cities. 

Some cities are keeping cool in the summer and 
enjoying the exercises and fun of water sports all 
through the year, as the following statistics show. 


Cities 

Report- Total Estimated 
ing Number Valuation 
Swimming Pools, Indoor_--- 99 200 $ 770,707 
(21 eities) 
Swimming Pools, Outdoor___149 336 $3,093,153) 
(68 cities) 

Public Bathing Beaches_-_--- 134 261 


A popular addition to the bathing facilities pro- 
vided recreation authorities is the street shower, which 
delights the children on warm days. Sixty-nine com- 
munities report 410 of these showers in use. 

In reply to the question “How many memorial 
playgrounds have.you in your city?” sixty-one cities 
reported 136 such living memorials. Through the gen- 
erosity of their citizens, fifty-one cities received during 
1923 gifts of land or property to be used for recreation 
purposes. 


Schools Foster Recreation 


The lighted school house is taking a larger place in 
America’s recreational life, as is shown by the report of 
196 cities that they used 1,127 school buildings as even- 
ing recreation centers during 1923. Ten years before 
seventy-nine cities reported the use of 368 schools for 
this purpose. Community buildings used exclusively 
for recreation are reported by 124 cities, and number 
328. One hundred and forty-six cities have community 
buildings which are used for both civic and recreation 
purposes. 

Safeguarded streets are supplementing playgrounds. 
The increase in cities reporting streets set aside for 
play during the ten years’ period has been impressive. 
In 1913 there were fifteen cities; in 1923, ninety-five 
cities, fifty-two of them reporting leadership for the 
play streets. Ninety cities reported the use of vacant 
lots for play under leadership. 


Playgrounds Cut Delinquency 


_One reason cities are increasing their recreation 
facilities, states the Association, is because they have 
found that play under leadership will cut juvenile 
delinquency. Delinquency is an expensive proposition 
to the taxpayer, the average cost of keeping a child in 
a reformatory for a year being $439 to say nothing of 
other costs. Reports of a falling off in delinquency 
cases following the establishing of recreation under 
ae have come from a number of cities during 


Bluefield, W. Va., which used to send about fifty 
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boys a year to the state reformatory, has sent only two 
boys during the two years the city has had playgrounds 
and a boys’ club. ; 

Attributed to summer playgrounds were Utica, 
New York’s record of not a single child put on pro- 
bation during July and Brazil, Indiana’s record of 
not one case of juvenile delinquency during the sum- 
mer. Judge C. Penny, of Miami, Florida, gave credit 
to the supervised play program for the fact that while 
previously he had had twenty or twenty-five cases of 
delinquency in his court in a month, in the six months 
after the playgrounds opened he had only five cases. 
Defiance, Ohio; Centralia, Illinois, and other cities 
reported the practical elimination of mischief and 
property destruction by boys at Hallowe’en, due to 
community celebrations organized by their city recrea- 
tion committees. 

Playgrounds’ power to prevent delinquency has 
been easier to. measure than their power to build con- 
structive qualities. But the lessons of health, fair play, 
team work and patriotism being learned through com- 
munity recreation leadership will show their effects on 
tomorrow’s citizenship. 


O 
“THE INQUIRY” 





The National Conference on the Christian Way 
of Life, commonly known as “The Inquiry,” is steadily 
extending the scope of its activity and influence. The 
undertaking is, as its briefer designation implies, an 
effort to discover what commonly accepted Christian 
ideals mean in terms of the ordinary business of living, 
and particularly with reference to modern industry, to 
race problems, and to the relations of nations. It there- 


fore involves study and research, but more especially 
it involves group discussion as an aid to analyzing 
problems of conduct and interpreting Christian ideals. 
Promotion of such discussion on a large scale is the 
distinctive features of the whole venture. The theory 
and method of group discussion are presented in quite 
a novel way in the pamphlet, “A Cooperative Techni- 
que for conflict,” i.e., a method by which hostile views 
on life issues may be made to confront one another so 
that positions may be defined and mutually understood, 
conflict as far as possible may be resolved, and un- 
tenable positions may be voluntarily abandoned. 

An effort is being made to establish discussion 
groups in a great many communities, which persons of 
quite different convictions, with or without definite 
church connections, are invited to join, the only con- 


“oe . . \ ° . . 
dition being a sincere and energetic interest in the ven- — 


ture and a willingness to confer without prejudice. 


The Inquiry has now put out three pamphlets in 


addition to the one above referred to: International 
Problems and the Christian Way of Life; The Question 
of Recognizing the Union; The Question of the Right 
to Strike (just coming from the press. The Interna- 
tional Problems syllabus has already attracted wide 
interest and is being used by several hundred study 
groups. Address: 129 East 52nd St., New York City. 
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COMPLEXION 


By Ruria Biggs, N. C. C. W. 
(Physical Education Dept.) 


The age long problem of how to get, or retain 
it if you are so fortunate as to be thus endowed, 
beauty—or a good complexion—is still troubling the 
human race, and especially the feminine part of the 
race. That many individuals have sought to soive 
the problem is evident from the many advertisements 
reading like this: “For instant beauty use so-and-so,” 
etc. Too many of us have been lured, as it were, by 
one or another of such advertisements and have spent 
part of our “luxury” and sometjmes even our “‘neces- 
sity’ allowances in thus replenishing our toilet supplies, 
only to be disappointed sooner or later, This causes 
us to turn to the problem again with greater eagerness 
to learn its solution. 

We-all agree that it is perfectly legitimate for an 
individual—man or woman—to desire and by all rea- 
. sonable means to attempt to obtain beauty. But what 
is beauty? Does the saying ‘Handsome is as handsome 
does’’ express it? Or is “Beauty is only skin deep, 
while ugliness goes to the bone” true? Biology says 
not. . It says that beauty is something besides mere 
surface tints, that “practically eight times out of ten 
beauty is nature’s seal of approval of wholesomeness 
and of purity’—that it is .the surface reflection of 
vigor, wholesomeness and purity as index of a product 
of the deepest and most fundamental facts of bodily 
structure. How then may we obtain and retain beauty? 

First, if we wish to get or retain beauty, we must 
observe the rules of nature’s universal game. A healthy 
and vigorous body means a smooth, healthy and vig- 
orous complexion. Beauty comes from the inside, not 
the outside. Only very strong drugs can penetrate the 
skin—it is so constructed. Its openings are for throw- 
ing off impurities, not for taking in creams, powder, 
etc. Its duty is to shut things out, not take them in. 
“Milk baths, wine baths, and oil baths are pure relics 
of barbarism and superstition, nature furnishes the 
only cream necessary for a good complexion—a deli- 
cate oil poured out by the sweat glands. This, of 
course, should be preserved. Too hot water and too 
strong soaps are to be avoided. Mr. Hutchinson says 
that if you really want to get the best results from a 
face cream, buy it by the quart, go out into the yard 
and rub it with both hands into the trunk of your 
favorite tree for an hour each day. It won’t hurt the 
tree and will do your complexion far more good than 
if directly applied. As for skin tonics he says that 
cold, in the form of cold air in liberal doses is good. 
As for rouge he says that the best colors to apply 
to your face—through the openings provided for that 
purpose—are red meats, green vegetables, purple 
fruits, golden butter, white bread and sugar. As for 
skin foods he says that a skin food is as utter an 
absurdity as a brain food, a foot food or a nose food. 

Thus, if you want beauty, if you want to have a 
cheerful and pleasing expression you can't get it by 
repeating patent formulae like Papa, potatoes, prisms, 
prunes and plumes” but by living the life, and playing 
the game hard but fair. If you want to look beautiful, 
be it through and through and you'll achieve your 
ambition in some measure. “Handsome does” soon be- 


comes “Handsome is.” 
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COLDS AND HOW TO CATCH THEM 
By Lois Rankin, N. C. C. W. 

Mrs. Mabry had a daughter, Sarah, who had been 
off to college for her first time. She had returned to 
her home to spend the Christmas holidays. Of course, 
she was anxious to get out and see all her class-mates 
and to find out how they liked college life. 


It was raining and very cold when the time came 
for her to go. Her mother, who was not a well edu- 
cated lady, protested fiercely; ‘Why Sarah, what do 
you mean by even thinking of going out in such 
weather? You will get your feet wet and die with 
your death of cold.” 


Sarah had been having “Health” at college and she 
knew that being out in the open air and getting your 
feet wet would not give you a cold unless you get into 
a crowded room where there is not any fresh air, which 
is very stuffy and has many people in it, some of whom 
have colds. Sarah argued with her mother for a while 
and she finally consented to let her go but she wanted 
her to wear very heavy wraps and a shirt. But Sarah 
had learned also that very heavy wraps and shirts were 
not good for you and she finally succeeded in slipping 
away without them. 

She went to a home of one of her class-mates where 
all of their class was meeting. This girl friend took 
them up to the attic where there was some heat yet 
the windows were open. Here they all tried to enter- 
tain the crowd by telling of their school escapades, 
pranks, and best of all by demonstrating their gym 
classes. They all enjoyed the visit and went home 
feeling happy and refreshed after their morning of 
games, jokes, etc., although the weather was bad. ~ 

When Sarah went to bed that night she raised the 
windows in her room—probably the first time they 
had been raised that winter. Her mother came in and 
pulled them down, but after she left Sarah slipped out 
of bed and raised them again. 

Of course, Sarah was going to try out everything 


‘at home that she did at college and her mother thought 


she was going to die. Her mother did not understand 
that you caught colds by: taking no exercise between 
meals, bathing seldom and in hot water, wearing heavy 
flannels and chest protectors, no heat in bed-room, 
attending every meeting at church, never going out 
of doors when cold, rainy, windy, raining and by 
being intimate and affectionate with every one you 
know and by staying in a close, stuffy room, theatre, 
etc. ue 

Sarah had learned all these things at college and 
she carried them out as far as it was in her power 
to do so and instead of dying and going to the devil 
by not going to church Sarah had an awfully nice 
time during her holiday vacation at home and went 
back to school without having caught her “death of 
cold” as her mother prophesied. 


Mi SEER BO ee a 
ah iid Milsons Wie Oe ks AE ie ES a eS 
“Mental Hygiene is one of the great — 
chapters in preventive medicine and sal- 
vaging of mental derelicts is one of the 
most promising. fields for harvesting the 
fruits of hygiene.”—Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, 
Professor of Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene, Harvard Medical School. 
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THE PRO AND CON OF 
ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN 


INTER-COLLEGIATE 


(Continued from Page 105) 


and volleyball complete the list. Miss Mabel Cum- 
mings, head of the department of Hygiene and Phy- 
sical Education, gave as her objection to the varsity 
plan that it would cause colleges to play favorites, sac- 
rifice general to specialized sports, thus killing the 
spirit towards unfeatured sports, hurt inter-class con- 
tests, firmly established as they are, and incur expense. 
When questioned about the inter-class inter-collegiate 
plan of athletics, in which the class teams of one col- 
lege play the corresponding class teams of another col- 
lege, she expressed the opinion that this plan appears 
to satisfy both lovers and enemies of the varsity sys- 
tem. 

More or less the same opinions were expressed at 
the other colleges. At Mt. Holyoke they teach Phy- 
sical Education with the idea of training the girls for 
citizenship. Athletics may do this by giving lessons 


in fairness, honesty, unselfishness, the power to lose. 


cheerfully and to co-operate whole-heartedly. Hockey, 
with basketball next, is the most popular sport there. 
The girls also engage in soccer, tennis, basketball, track, 
volleyball, and archery, in all of which the honors are 
hotly contested. Although inter-class inter-collegiate 
athletics are favored, the fear was expressed that they 
might lead to inter-collegiate activities which would 
mean that college sports would become professional- 
ized, and require a special coach. Such activities would 
result in undue expense, taking up time needed for 
academic work, and causing nerve fatigue. The same 
reasons were given by Professor Burges Johnson of 
Vassar, where the competition between the “odds” and 
“evens” is very keen. The students at Vassar are also 
opposed to inter-collegiate sports. Their opinion was 
expressed by Miss Kathryn Kay, president of the Ath- 
letic Association, who said, “We would not want any- 
thing to take away from the interest of our class 
games.” She added further that it might cause bad 
feeling between colleges. 

Smith also sounds a most emphatic “No!” against 
inter-collegiate games, if there are any, should be inci- 
collegiate games with certain reservations. Miss Flor- 
ence McArdle grants, however, that the attending cir- 
cumstances have some bearing upon the question. 

Miss Agnes Wayman, of Barnard, believes that 
inter-collegiate games, if there are any, should be inci- 
dental to the educational program of the gymnasium 
department. “If,” she said, “for instance, we could be- 
gin now to boom intramural sports, and emphasize 
the idea of the game for the game’s sake, and teach 
our girls to play the best game they know how without 
breaking their hearts if they should lose—if then, at 
the end of the season we might pick the cream of the 
class teams that is bound to rise to the top, call it 
varsity if you will, and play one or two outside 
matches, | don’t think there could be no harm in that.” 

This, then, is the case against inter-collegiate ath- 
letics. But let us consider the case for them, also. 
We find that of the larger colleges only Radcliff and 
Bryn Mawr approve them, and they do so only with 
certain restrictions. Miss Eva Washburn, of Radcliff 
an institution which is very similar to Barnard in re- 
gard to location and campus, believes that inter-col- 
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legiate sports are feasible when colleges are near each 
other, and the interest in inter-class games is not de- 
tracted from. é 

Bryn Mawr likewise favors. inter-collegiate sports 
among colleges which have easy access to one another. 
All inter-collegiate games that Bryn Mawr participates 
in, however, are played on her own campus. Inter- 
class games do not seem to have been injured by these 
inter-collegiate games; on the contrary interest in them 
has been stimulated. Miss Applebee, an English wom- 
an, has brought about a steady rise in the number of 
girls participating in athletics. She is quoted as hav- 
ing said that she approves of a “sanely conducted, 
not overdone system of inter-collegiate athletics.” The 
system of athletics at Bryn Mawr differs somewhat 
from that of other colleges. There each class puts five 
or more teams in the field for each sport: The cor- 
responding teams of the various classses play each 
other, and there is a cup awarded the lower as well as 
the higher teams. This plan enables and encourages 
a great number of girls to engage in inter-class con- 
tests. 


Miss Wayman of Barnard summed up the atti- - 


tude of all these colleges when she said, “I believe in 
emphasizing the group rather than the individual. | 
believe in all-round ability rather than concentration 
on one sport or event. I believe in participation 
rather than competition, and extensive training rather 
than intensive training. If we allow open competition, 
unlimited, | feel certain that it will be at the expense 
of all these educational principles—not only in our 
colleges but in the field of international athletics as 
well. Of what special significance is it that a girl from 
New Jersey, representing the United States, jumps 
higher than a girl from France, or Italy, or England? 
We feel a thrill of patriotic pride—yes. But does that 
mean that our young womanhood is stronger or more 
efficient mentally than the-womanhood of Europe? It 
does not. What we should be interested in is: Do 
the majority of our girls jump higher, and run faster. 
and throw farther than the majority of European girls? 


That would mean that they have better lungs and 


stronger arms and legs, or better co-ordination. Are 
we going to get this high group standard by breaking 
out into inter-collegiate or international competition? 
I do not think so; at least not at the present state of 
affairs. In introducing open competition now, we are 
beginning at the wrong end—we are putting the cart 
before the horse. If after we have universal participa- 
tion, we want to consider open competition, there’ll be 
more point to it.” 


O—————___—_ 


SCHOOL CONDITIONS AND POSTURE 


Neolia McCrummen 


Growing children who are establishing their habits 
of posture for life are often subjected to the most ad- 
verse influences of school life. Almost all school oc- 
cupations except physical training and singing tend to 
induce poor carriage of the body. 


posture. A great number of children leave school 
with ‘drooping heads, flat chests, projecting shoulder 
blades, uneven shoulders and hips, and a number of 


other deformities due to confinements and restrictions — 


of school life. 


The sedentary na-— 
ture of the work is a most persistent enemy to good 
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From the third grade up most children sit at least 
eighty per cent of the day. Aside from the effect 
on the physiological processes which become sluggish 
through physical inaction, the immediate effect on pos- 
ture is readily discernible. 


Sitting is a relaxation but if continued too long 
cultivates habits of lazy, lounging attitudes. Pupils 
often lounge against desks when they stand to recite, 
and are careless in marching out of classrooms. 

Most school occupations such as reading, figuring, 
drawing, map study and sewing call for close applica- 
tion of the eyes, also of the hands and arms in front 
of the body. This leads to contraction of the chest, 
and a drooping forward and downward of head and 
spine. 

The effects of misfit school furniture, desks and 
chairs, are very great. If desk is too high the shoulders 
are duly elevated and the head and chest are forced 
out of position. A chair too high leads a pupil to 
slide down so that his feet will touch the floor, and this 
will round out the back and tilt the pelvis too much 
toward a horizontal position. With a chair too low 
the upper part of the body will become fatigued. The 
properly adjusted chair is of such a height that the 
feet will rest on the floor. The desk will be so that 
the forearm can rest on the surface. There will also 
be the proper distance between desk and chair so that 
the pupil will not have to lean forward. The slope 
of desk top, its relation to the source of light, and the 
shape and inclination of the chair back and seat in- 
fluence posture. The strain upon the eyes and ears of 
children of defective vision and hearing is reflected in 
posture. If pupils were seated according to powers of 
sight and hearing there would be less leaning forward 
of the head. : Aa 

Teachers often allow faulty positions of sitting 
which gradually become habits. Sitting on the edge 
of chair, or folding the arms behind, between the body 
and back of the chair, will drag the chest and body 
forward. Children are naturally restless on account 
of the need of their growing bodies. Sometimes teach- 
ers do not respect this condition and do not allow 
pupils to shift positions. There should be frequent 
changes of posture in either sitting or standing so that 
no one position should become a habit. The carriage 
of pupils in standing and marching should be made use 
of in cultivating good posture instead of careless habits. 
Brisk military methods of marching in and out have 
been of value. 

The carrying of school books leads to many harm- 
ful effects, curvature of the spine, uneven shoulders 
and hips. This is a school requirement that is prolific 
of bad posture. If this could be done away with, a 
large amount of poor posture would probably never 
appear and that which comes from other causes could 
be more easily overcome. Pupils carry heavy loads 
of books for more minutes a day than is given to phy- 
sical training. 

Boys and girls carry books differently. Boys carry 
the load at full arm length far around on the hip, while 
girls carry the load farther down the front shoving 
the hip out forward. The boy’s high shoulder will be 
on the side of his books, the girl’s low shoulder on. the 
side of her books. The most serious thing is that it is 
almost impossible to corerct this bad posture. Many 


ways have been suggested to correct this such as di- 


viding load between arms carrying part of books at 
noon, alternating arms on alternate days of the week 
and using school bags carried over the back. The only 
safe way is to stop carrying books and provide lockers 
for each child. 


Omitting recess is very serious because children 
become fatigued, and lag behind and make mistakes in 
their work. This all has a distinct effect on posture, 


Teachers can have a wonderful influence <n get- 
ting children to form correct habits of posture. In 
many schools no provision is made for physical train- 
Ing and teachers do not know its value, or the close 
relationship that erect posture bears to physical and 
mental conditions. Children-should be given reasons 
for good posture. Good posture allows room for the 
lungs to act and grow, to strengthen them so they can 
resist disease and properly purify the blood; that the 
heart, stomach and digestion are all in better condition 
when these organs have room to work. They should 
also know the effects of bad posture. 

The proper conditions of the school room and the 
cooperation of home and teacher will do a great deal 
toward the formation of habits of correct posture. 

—Essay: Physical Education 2). 


a — 
BOOKS ON SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, 311 
Division Avenue, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., is an or- 
ganization largely functioning for the purpose of 
stimulating the organization of local study groups. of 
citizens who are interested in the application of Chris- 
tian ethics to the problems of the day. The list of 
books given below is suggested for the book shelves 
of the Fellowship Groups. It is printed in full in 
these columns because the editor thinks no better list 
of books could be compiled. 

Abbott, Lyman—The Crucifiers. 

Andrews, John B.—Labor Problems and Labor Legis- 
lation. 

Angell, Norman—The Fruits of Victory. 

Angell, Norman—If England Is to Live. 

Anonymous—By an Unknown Disciple. 

Bass, John Foster—The Peace Tangle. 

Bausman, Frederick—Let France Explain. 

Beard, Chas. A.—Cross Currents in Europe Today. 

Beard, Chas: A—-The Economic Basis of Politics. 

Beman, L. T.—The Closed Shop. 

Blanshard, Paul—An Outline of the British Labor 
Movement. 

Bonnett, C. E—Employers’ Associations in the United 
States. 

Brown, Philip Marshall—International Society. 

Bruere, Robert W.—The Coming of Coal. 

Cadoux, A. T.—Jesus and Civil Government. 

Cadoux, C. J.—The Guidance of Jesus for Today. 

Case, C. M.—Non-Violent Coercion. 

Cecil, Lord Robert—The Moral Basis of the League 
of Nations. 

Chenery, W. L.—Industry and Social Welfare. 

Chicago Commission on Race Relations—The Negro 
in Chicago. 

Clay, Henry—Economics for the General Reader. 

Cocks, F. S.—The Secret Treaties. 

Coffin, H. S—What Is There in Religion? 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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oiommnefe 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHILD LABOR 


The Governors of most of the states have accepted 
the National Child Labor Committee’s invitation to 
appoint official delegates to the National Conference 
on Child Labor which is scheduled for Washington, 
D. C., on May 27-28. The intensity of public opinion 
and the spirited controversy on the subject of the 
Child Labor Constitutional Amendment which is now 
being waged in the newspapers all over the country 
leads the State Executives to feel that they cannot 
afford not to be represented at this timely Conference 
which cannot fail to be a scene of lively discussion 
and may produce results of a very definite nature. 

_ The Conference is to take place in Washington 
this year so as to be as close as possible to the Halls of 
Congress, where the present fate of the Child Labor 
Amendment now hangs in the balance. The House of 
Representatives passed the bill for the Amendment 
several weeks ago by a vote of 297 to 69, but it has 
yet to come to a vote in the Senate. Feeling in Con- 
gress, as everywhere else, is running high on this sub- 
ject. 

Warned by the unexpectedly spirited opposition 
to the passage of this Amendment that the Child Labor 
Conference next week will doubtless witness some vig- 
orous clashes of opinion, the National Child Labor 
Committee, under whose auspices this national gath- 
ering is being held, is anticipating the opportunity to 
dispel the many and varied misconceptions which seem 
to have arisen concerning this Amendment’s meaning 
and intent. | 

Certain groups who are opposing it, for instance, 
are laboring under the delusion that this Amendment 
is a law definitely prescribing ages and limits for 
children’s labor. Of course all arguments based on 
this theory are invalid, inasmuch as the Amendment 
is merely an enabling act, carrying in itself no pro- 
hibitions or prescriptions whatever, It is simply meant 
to clear away the present disability of Congress, under 
the Supreme Court’s decision, to exercise any control 
over children’s labor in the United States. 

Those who think that the Child Labor Amend- 
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ment would result in the prohibition of all work to 
children under 18, that husky 17-year-old farmer boys 
would not be allowed to milk the cow under a stern 
federal regime, that the states would lose the precious 
rights reserved to them under the Constitution—those 
who have had these and other extravagant arguments 
against this Amendment poured lavishly into their ears 
by earnest and bitter opponents of this measure will 
find in the approaching Washington Conference oppor- 
tunity to learn whether or not their fears are justified. 

Representative Foster of Ohio, and Senator Short- 
ridge of California, sponsors of the Amendment bill 
in the Senate and the House, will be among the various 
speakers who promise to make these sessions interesting 
and momentous ones. The present status of child labor 
in this country, the reasons which make the Amend- 
ment necessary, the way in which the Amendment would 
operate, the experience of the country during former 
periods of Federal legislation on child labor—these are 
some of the questions to be discussed by government 
and labor officials and leaders of the various large 
national organizations who are backing this Amend- 


ment. 


SO ae 
A BALANCED RATION 


The editor of the Bulletin of the Child Welfare 
League of America suggests the following list of books 
for those who are concerned with the problems of 
childhood: 

For Children’s Case Workers 
1. Mangold. Problems in Child Welfare. 
2. Goddard. The Kallikak Family. 
3. Folks. Care of Destitute, Neglected and De- 
linquent. Children. 
Thurston. Delinquency and Spare Time. | 
Lucas. The Health of the Runabout Child. 
Norsworthy & Whitley. The Psychology of 
Childhood. 
Workers in Children’s Institutions 
Mangold. Problems in Child Welfare. 
Reeder. How Two Hundred Children Live 
and Learn 
Goddard. The Kallikak Family. 
Lucas. The Health of the Runabout Child. 
Norsworthy & Whitley. The Psychology of 
Childhood. 
. Rose. Feeding the Family. 
For More General Reading. 
| 


Sra 


For 


ww - Si 


ON 


. Bjorkman. The Soul of a Chiid. 
2. Anderson. Ditte, Daughter of Man. 
3. Robinson, J. H. The Mind in the Making. 
4. Robinson, E. M. Enter Jerry. 
cE — eee 
REGULATING CHILD LABOR ON FARMS _ 


The draft convention of the 1921 conference of 


the International Labor Office of the League of Na- 
tions concerning the age of admission of children to 
employment in agriculture has been ratified by Japan, 
Czecho-slovakia, Esthonia and Sweden. The main 
provisions in this convention are as follows: ) 


(1) Children under the age of 14 years may not 


% 


be employed or work in any public or private agri-— 


cultural undertaking or in any branch thereof, save out- 
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aside the hours fixed for school attendance. If they 
are employed outside the hours of school attendance 
the employment shall not be such as to prejudice at- 
tendance at school. 

(2) For purposes of practical vocational instruc- 
tion the periods and the hours of school attendance 
may be so arranged as to permit the employment of 
children on light agricultural work and in particular 
on light work connected with the harvest, provided 
that such employment shall not reduce the total an- 
nual period of school attendance to less than eight 
months. 

(3) The provisions of Article I shall apply to 
work done by children in technical schools, provided 
that such work is approved and supervised by public 
authority. 

O 





HOUSING 


A way-mark in the garden city movement has 
been reached. It is registered in the announcemep 
that with the end of last year the first English garaen 
city, Letchworth, has pecome fully self-supporting 1, 
the sense that, in addition to payment of full interest 
on all borrowed money from the beginning and with 
conservative provision for reserves, the company has 
begun to pay a dividend of 5 per cent upon the ordin- 
ary share capital out of accumulated profits. The 
company paid dividends of 4 per cent the year before 
and lesser rates in the previous years. 

For twenty years the First Garden City Ltd. has 
fought for an idea still largely looked upon today as 
utopian in our country but fully or partially followed 
in other important housing schemes in England. This 
idea is that when town development for use is sub- 
stituted for town development for profit, every reason- 
able demand for space, health, efficiency and beauty 
can be satisfied—even for the economically weakest 
members of a normal community. It has taken the 
_ workers from the slums of London and, with their 

factories, transported them among the fields and woods 
of Hertfordshire. 

In physical arrangements, type of construction 
and the like, Letchworth no doubt will go the way 
of other mode! settlements: it is already in some re- 
spects being overtaken by more recent experiments. 
But, as a matter of fact, the town is as yet far from 
being built up, and the plan is so elastic that for de- 
cades to come important changes in it will be possible. 
Indeed, the ability to meet new needs is one of the 
main advantages of an uncrowded development. 

Incidentally it is interesting to note that all the 
housing done with government aid in England under 
the last three administrations has been in line with 
the best of modern ideas in regard to lay-out and gen- 
eral planning. This is in contrast to certain of our 
newer housing developments of the last few years—as 
for instance, the new mill towns of South Carolina, 
built for the most part on cheap land. Too often these 
recent enterprises have proceeded along archaic lines, 
as though all the work done by that gallant band of 
architects and others in the federal housing bureau had 
been mere child’s play, to be discarded as soon as the 
war was over as of no significance whatever. 

~ —The Survey.. 
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BOOKS ON SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 109) | 

Cole, G. D. H.—Guild Socialism: Re-Stated. 

Cole, G. D. H—Labour in the Commonwealth. 

Cole, G. D. H—Self-Government in Industry. 

Committee on War and _ Religious Outlook—The 
Church and Industrial Reconstruction. 

Commons, John R.—Legal Foundations of Capitalism. 

Corbin, John—The Return of the Middle Class. 

Cox, G. C—The Public Conscience. 

Davis, Jerome—The Russian Immigrant. 

Davis, Ozora—International Aspects of Christianity. 

Davis, Ozora—Preaching the Social Gospel. 

Dewey, John—Human Nature and Conduct. 





Dickey, Samuel—The Constructive Revolution of 
Jesus. 

Dickinson, Chas. Henry—The Religion of the Social 
Passion. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes—War: Its Nature, Cause and 
Cure. 


Dougal, Lily, & Emmet, C. W.—The Lord of Thought. 

Earle, E. M.—Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bag- 
dad Railway. 

Eckel, E. C.—Coal, Iron and War. 

Edie, L. D.—Principles of the New Economics. 

Eddy, Sherwood—Everybody’s World. 

Eddy, Sherwood—Facing the Crisis. 

Eddy, Sherwood—The New World of Labor. 

Ellwood, Chas. A.—Christianity and Social Science. 

Ellwood, Chas. A.—The Reconstruction of Religion. 

Federal Council of Churches—Christianity and Eco- 
nomic Problems. 

Federated American Engineering Societies—Waste in 
Industry. 

Feis, Herbert—Settlement of Wage Disputes. 

Fisher, Irving—League of War. 

Fishman, J. E.—Crucibles of Crime. 

Fleming D. J—Contacts With Non-Christian Cul- 
tures. 

Folks, Homer—The Human Costs of the War. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson—Christianity and Progress. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson—Twelve Tests of Character. 

Fuller, R. G—Child Labor and the Constitution. 

Gandhi, Mahatma—Young India. 

George, Lloyd—Where Are We Going? 

Gibbons, Herbert Adams—Europe Since 1918. 

Gibbons, Herbert Adams—-Introduction to World 
Politics. 

Gibbs, Philip—Now It Can Be Told. 

Gide, Chas.—Consumers Co-operation. 

Gillin, J. L—Poverty and Dependency. 

Gleason, Arthur—What the Workers Want. 

Gooch, G. P.—History of Modern Europe. 

Gore, Bishop, etc.—Property. 

Gore, Bishop, etc.—The Return of Christendom. 

Gray, Herbert—The Christian Adventure. 

Gray, Herbert—Men, Women and God. 

Gulick, S. L.—Christian Crusade for a Warless World. 

Hamilton, Walter & May, S.—Control of Wages. 

Harvey, John, etc-—Competition. 

Hayes, E. C.—Sociology and Ethics. 

Henry, Alice—Women and the Labor Movement. - 

Herron, Geo. D.—The Defeat in the Victory. 

Hirst, M. E——The Quakers in Peace and War. 

Hobson, J. A.~—Economics and Unemployment. 

Hobson, J. A.—Incentives -in -the New Industrial 
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Order. 

Hodgkin, Henry T.—The Christian Revolution. 

Holt, Arthur E.—Social Work in the Churches. 

Hughan, Jesse Wallace—International Government. 

Hunter, Robert—Why We Fail as Christians. ' 

Hutchins, Grace, and Rochester, Anna—Jesus Christ 
and the World Today. 

Hutton, J. A——The Proposal of Jesus. 

Iconoclast—The Man of Tomorrow—J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 

Inman, Samuel Guy—Problems in Pan Americanism. 

Irwin, Will—Christ or Mars. 

Irwin, Will—The Next War. 

Jacks, L. P.—Religious Perplexities. 

Johnsen, J. E.—Social Insurance. 

Kent, C. F.—Social Teachings of the Prophets and 
Jesus. 

Kerr, Philip, & Curtis Lionel—The Prevention of War. 

Kidd, Benjamin—Science of Power. 

Klein, H. H.—Dynastic America and 
Own It. 

Laidler, H. W.—Socialism in Thought and Action. 

Lauck, W. J. & Watts, C. S—The Industrial. Code. 

Lindeman, E. C.—The Community. 

Lippman, Walter—Public Opinion. 

McCartney, M. H.—Five Years of European Chaos. 

MacDonald, Ramsay—Socialism: Critical and Con- 
structive. 

Masterman; C. F. C-——England After War. 

Mecklin, John M.—The Ku Klux. Klan. 

Micklem and Morgan—Christ and Caesar. 

Morrill, Guy L.—You and Yours. 

Nash, Arthur—The Golden Rule in Business. 

Nearing, Scott—Oil and the Germs of War. 

Nitti, Prancesco—The Decadence of Europe. 

Ogburn, W. F.—Social Change. 

Page, Kirby, Editor—Christianity and Economic Prob- 
lems. 

Page, Kirby—The Sword or the Cross. 

Page, Kirby—War: Its Causes, Consequences 
Cure. 

Parker, Carlton—The Casual Laborer. 

Parks, Leighton—The Crisis of the Churches. 

Peat, Harold R.—The Inexcusable Lie. 

Pentry, A. J.—Towards a Christian Sociology. 

Plumb, Glenn, & Roylace, W. G.—Industrial Democ- 
racy. 

Potter, P. B.—Introduction to the Study of Interna- 
tional Organization. 

Pound, Arthur—The Iron Man. 

Pound, Roscoe—The Spirit of the Common Law. 

Powell, E. A.—The Struggle for Power in Moslem 
Asia. 

Rathenau, Walter—In Days to Come. 

Rauschenbusch, Walter—The Social 
Jesus. 

Ravage, M. E—The Malady of Europe. 

Roberts, Richard—The Untried Door. 

Robinson, James Harvey—The Humanizing of Know- 
ledge. . 

Rosebush, J. G.—The Ethics of Capitalism. 





Those Who 


and 


Principles of 





Ross, E. A.—The Social Trend. 

Rowntree, Seebohm—The Human Factor in Business. 

Royden, A. Maude—Political Christianity. 

Russell, Bertrand—Proposed Roads to Freedom. 

Russell, Bertrand—Prospects of Industrial Civilization. bi 

Ryan, John A.—Soctal Reconstruction. 

Savage, Marion—Industrial Unionism in America. 

Scott, Ernest F—The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. 

Simkhovitch, V. G—Toward the Understanding of 
Jesus. 


Snowden, Philip—Labour in the New World. 

Soderblom, Nathan—Christian Fellowship. 

Spencer, Malcolm—The Social Function of the Church. 

Sperry, W. L.—The Discipline of Liberty. 

Stannard, Harold—The Fabric of Europe. | 

Tannenbaum, Frank—The Labor Movement. 

Tawney,’ R. H.—The Acquisitive Society. 

Toynbee, Arnold—The Western Question in Greece 
and Turkey. 

Tramerye Pierre L’Espagnol de la—The World Strug-— 
gle for Oil. 


‘Versteeg, J. M.—The Deeper Meaning of Stewardship. 


Viallate, A.—Economic Imperialism. 

Vollmer, Philip—New Testament Sociology. 

Walker, Chas. R.—Steel. 

Ward, H. F.—The New Social Order. 

Ward, H. F., & Edwards, R. H.—Christianizing Com- 
munity Life. j 

Watkins, G. S.—Introduction for the Study of Labor 
Problems. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice—A Constitution for the 
Socialist Commonwealth. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice—Decay of Capitalist Civ- 
ilization. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice—History of Trade Union- 
ism. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice—Industrial Democracy. 

Wells, H. G.—Outline of History. 

Wells, H. G.—The Salvaging of Civilization. 

Williams, Chas. D.—The Gospel of Fellowship. od 

Williams, Chas. D.—The Prophetic Ministry for To-- | 
day. 

Williams, J. M.—Principles of Social Psychology. 

Williams, Whiting—What’s on the Worker’s Mind. 

Wilson, Woodrow—Case for the League of Nations, » 
Edited by Hamilton Foley. 

Withers, Hartley—The Case for Capitalism. 


Que -— 


“The field of mental hygiene is coexten- 
sive with the field of human endeavor; 
progress cannot be left altogether to the 
unorganized good-will of the well-meaning, 
but requires organization of forces and 
clear formulation of problems and _ poli- 
C. Macfie Campbell, Professor 
Harvard Medical School, 


cies.”’—Dr. 


of Psychiatry, 


and Director, Boston Pscychopathic Hospi- 
tal. 
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